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Article  L— KENAN'S  LIFE  OP  JESUS.* 

Christ  in  history,  and  in  lifo,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  However  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  the  advent  of  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth  must  be  recognized  as  the  coining  of  a  new  and 
mighty  and  peculiar  force  into  the  sphere  of  human  experience. 
It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, — the  development  of  a  fresh  theory 
of  life, — the  inauguration  of  a  movement  which  constantly  gains 
in  power,  breadth  and  significance.  Christianity  represents  a 
vital,  persistent  and  victorious  faith,  and  its  founder  takes  more 
and  more  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  world.  Ilis  words 
arc  made  the  rallying-cries  wherever  the  highest  undertakings 
call  for  human  effort ; — heroes  feed  their  enthusiasm  by  poring 
over  the  passages  of  his  history,  and  the  commonest  souls  grow 
patient  and  hopeful  beneath  the  touch  of  his  promise. 

Who  and  what  was  Christ?  is  a  question  both  for  the  histo- 
rian and  the  scientific  inquirer;  for  he  is  seen  perpetually 
standing  in  the  very  path  along  which  their  pursuits  take  them. 
Is  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  sclfconsist- 
ent,  true,  and  adequate  ?  Arc  the  conceptions  generally  formed 
of  him  rational  and  just?    Are  the  narratives  of  the  evange- 

•  The  Life  of  Jesus  :  By  Ernest  Renan  ;  Memhre  de  V  Institut.  Traos- 
latedfrom  the  oiiginal  French,  by  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour.  New  York: 
Carletoo.     1864.     12mo.  pp.  376. 
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lists  to  bo  interpreted  as  historical  documentSi  or  treated  sim- 
ply as  more  memorabilia,  into  which  the  several  writers  put 
their  own  excessive  enthusiasm,  their  hopes,  their  fancies,  their 
superstitions,  their  wishes,  and  their  partisan  theories  and  pre- 
dilections ?  Who  were  the  real  writers  ?  and  were  they  com- 
petent and  honest  witnesses  and  narrators?  And  what  was 
the  real  character  and  history  of  Him  whoso  spirit  and  life  they 
seek  to  portray  ? 

These  are  natural  questions;  such  as  may  be  asked  without 
any  irreverent  curiosity.  The  New  Testament  offers  a  legiti- 
mate sphere  for  criticism ;  and  the  faith  which  is  afraid  of  hon- 
est and  thorough  inquiry  is  not  one  that  fashions  the  noblest 
characters,  or  conquers  the  world. 

No  one  of  the  evangelists  presents  Jesus  in  so  full  and  clear 
a  light  that  we  do  not  need  the  representations  of  the  others } 
and  the  work  of  the  harmonist,  who  seeks  to  combine  all  the  sep- 
arate incidents  narrated  in  the  gospels,  into  a  lucid  and  con- 
nected biography,  is  properly  regarded  as  a  needed  service. 
How  much  more  is  that  service  to  be  prized, — if  sufficient  skill 
and  wisdom  can  be  found  for  its  performance, — which  gives  us 
to  see  clearly  the  real  personal  character  and  spirit  of  Jesus, 
as  they  exist  in  themselves,  and  as  they  stand  related  to  God 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  humanity  on  the  other  1  Such  a  por- 
traiture would  not  leave  us  less  to  reverence,  and  it  would  givo 
ns  much  more  to  love  and  appropriate. 

That  undertaking  has  occupied  many  eminent  minds, — some 
of  which  have  wrought  in  the  interest  of  a  true  religious  faith, 
while  others  have  seemed  to  be  laboring  to  undermine  the  con- 
fidence in  Christ  which  has  come  to  be  the  real  anchor  of  souls. 
The  results  are  varied, — the  different  portraits  often  exhibiting 
more  contrasts  than  resemblances.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
respecting  the  inQuence  of  the  personal  opinions  of  the  evange- 
lists upon  their  narratives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mod- 
em biographers  of  Jesus  have  largely  exhibited  themselves 
while  attempting  to  portray  their  subject.  The  religious  stand- 
point of  the  author  is  sure  to  appear  in  his  biographical  eilort ; 
and  80;  while  professing  to  interpret  Matthew  and  John,  he  is 
really  embodying  his  own  scheme  of  theology. 
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Latest  among  these  significant  efforts  to  give  us  a  true,  ra- 
tional and  foil  view  of  Christ,  appears  the  work  of  Ernest  Re- 
nan,; — a  French  scholar  of  considerable  eminence,  a  man  of  un- 
blemished character,  and  master  of  a  peculiarly  rich,  fresh,  glow- 
ing and  attractive  style.  He  was  born  in  1823,  and  entered 
early  upon  a  course  of  study  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself 
for  the  Romish  priesthood.  For  some  reason  he  changed  his 
plans  and  devoted  himself  to  literature;  and  became  distin- 
guished, while  yet  a  young  man,  by  his  attainments  in  philolo- 
gy, and  his  translations  of  some  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  gives  evidence  of  patient  study,  of  exten- 
sive, varied  and  critical  reading, — his  views  are  not  lacking  in 
breadth,  and  his  treatment  of  his  themes  shows  us  a  mind  some- 
what accustomed  to  philosophic  generalization.  But  he  seems 
to  have  devoured  more  facts  than  he  has  digested,  and  to  pos- 
sess more  intensity  than  steadiness  of  vision.  His  mind  exhib- 
its more  life  than  harmony,  his  imagination  is  stronger  than  his 
judgment,  he  trusts  more  to  insight  than  to  investigation,  he 
gives  us  fine  sentiment  at  times  when  logic  is  wanted,  and 
touches  us  with  the  charm  of  his  speech  when  he  ought  to  be 
arranging  his  evidence.  When  he  begins  with  criticism  he  is 
likely  to  end  with  poetry;  he  slides  over  a  point  with  a  smooth 
sentence  instead  of  marching  straight  up  to  the  difficulty,  and 
paints  a  beautiful  picture  when  the  real  want  can  be  met  only 
by  a  plain  fact. 

A  few  years  since  he  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
scholars,  to  examine  the  remains  of  ancient  Phcnicia;  and  the 
present  work  was  conceived  and  chiefly  composed  during  some 
excursions  into  Galilee  which  that  tour  allowed  and  invited. 
He  dedicates  the  volume  to  his  sister, — who  accompanied  him 
in  this  tour,  and  died  ere  it  was  finished, — in  an  address  which 
is  as  touching  in  its  deep  and  tender  sentiment,  as  it  is  inhar* 
nionious  in  its  mixing  up  some  of  the  puerilities  of  paganism  / 
with  the  faith  in  immortality  which  only  Christianity  can  in- 
spire. •  It  is  suggestive  of  French  life,  where  the  deepest  and 
the  most  superficial  experiences  seem  to  be  flung  together  with- 
out hesitation,  and  where  the  church  and  the  theatre  smile  at 
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eftch  other  across  the  street  as  they  exchange  throngs  through 
all  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath. 

Renan  is  no  copyist.  His  life  of  Jesus  is  one  of  his  own 
construction.  He  does  not  hold  at  all  to  the  famous  mythical 
theory  of  Strauss ;  he  does  not  resort  to  any  such  desperate  ex- 
pedients of  criticism  as  Baiir ;  and  he  is  still  farther  removed 
from  the  audacious  iconoclasm  of  Parker,  the  sonorous  special 
pleading  of  Gibbon,  and  the  coarse,  malignant  ribaldry  of 
Paine.  Hostile  as  his  work  is,  in  its  theory,  to  the  evangelical 
views  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Christ,  he  always  wields  a 
courteous  and  dignified  pen,  and  preserves  a  reverent  and  chas- 
tened spirit.  One  might  suppose  that  he  could  never  deny 
with  gusto,  but  that  he  must  always  find  himself  doubting  re- 
luctantly. He  has  gained  a  wide  hearing,  and  his  popularity 
owes  quite  as  much  to  the  aficctionato  spirit  and  charming 
style  in  which  his  book  is  written,  as  to  the  subject  which  he 
has  chosen  and  the  real  ability  with  which  he  has  discussed  it. 
The  basis  upon  which  he  has  sought  to  reconstruct  a  history  of 
Jesus  is  not  new ;  but  his  method  of  procedure  is  such  as  will 
cause  him  to  be  hailed,  by  certain  classes  of  minds,  as  an  origi- 
nal and  successful  interpreter  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Messi- 
ah's history.  What  then  is  Rcnan*s  view  of  Jesus,  and  what 
estimate  is  to  be  put  upon  his  work  7 

First  of  all,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  makes  no  attempt, 
as  many  of  his  predecessors  have  done,  to  prove  that  the  gos- 
pels in  the  New  Testament  arc  the  unreliable  productions  of 
the  second  or  third  century.  He  has  examined  that  theory, 
perceived  and  felt  its  difficulties,  and  frankly  confessed  that  it 
cannot  be  maintained.  He  says  the  gospels  '^  carry  us  back  to 
the  half  century  following  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  even,  in  two 
cases,  to  eye-witnesses  of  his  acts."  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
we  have  not  the  original  compositions  of  either  Matthew  or 
Mark ;  that  ^'  our  first  two  gospels  are  already  arrangements  in 
which  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  fill  the  hiatuses  in  one  text 
by  another."  Basing  his  opinion  upon  a  passage  fron^  Papias, 
quoted  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  (the  real  import  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  mistaken,)  he  supposes  that  Matthew 
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confined  himself  to  the  work  of  reporting  the  extended  and  for- 
mal discourses  of  Jesas ;  while  Mark,  depending  upon  Peter  for 
information,  simply  collected  the  anecdotes  and  pithy  sayings 
of  Christ,  without  particular  regard  to  chronological  order. 
And  yet  he  is  frank  enough  to  say  that  "  the  system  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  with  the  synoptics  rests  upon  two  original  documents : 
first,  the  discourses  of  Jcsqs  collected  by  the  Apostle  Mat- 
thew ;  second,  the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  personal  infor- 
mation which  Mark  wrote  from  Peter's  reminiscences.  We  may 
say  that  we  now  have  these  two  documents,  mingled  with  mat- 
ter from  other  sources,  in  the  first  two  gospels,  which  bear  not 
wrongfully  the  name  of  '  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,'  and 
^  Gospel  according  to  Mark.' "  And  he  adds,  as  his  final  verdict, 
after  considering  the  evidence  presented  by  the  results  of  all 
tlie  criticism  on  this  subject : 

''  Upon  the  whole,  I  accept  the  four  canonical  gospels  as  authen- 
tic. All,  in  my  judgment,  date  back  to  the  first  century,  and  they 
are  substantially  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attributed."   p.  84. 

We  need  not  stop  to  indicate  the  significance  of  that  frank 
confession.  It  is  the  very  point  which  nearly  all  classes  of 
skeptical  writers  have  sought  to  invalidate  or  slur  over;  and 
the  very  point  which  the  Christian  apologists  have  maintained 
and  pressed.  The  whole  theory  of  Strauss  is  overthrown  by 
that  admission.  It  is,  moreover,  a  point  to  be  determined  by 
plain,  positive  evidence,  addressed  to  the  critical  understand- 
ing. Renan  listens  patiently  to  the  testimony,  and,  though  be- 
longing to  the  skeptical  school,  confesses  that  the  apostolic 
origin  of  our  four  gospels  is  satisfactorily  proved.  It  may  sur- 
prise, perhaps,  but  it  need  not  disturb  us  seriously,  to  hear  him 
say,  along  with  this,  that : — 

*'  The  evangelical  text«  possessed  little  authority  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  There  was  no  scruple  about  inserting  additions,  combin- 
ing them  diversely,  or  completing  some  by  others.  The  poor  man 
who  has  but  one  book,  desires  it  to  contain  all  that  speaks  to  his  heart. 
They  lent  these  little  rolls  to  one  another :  each  transcribed  on  the 

1* 
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margin  of  his  copj  the  sajings  and  parables  which  he  found  elsewhere, 
and  which  touched  him."  pp.  22,  23. 

This  last  statement  is  the  ingenious  and  poetic  supposition  of 
a  man  who  draws  on  his  imagination  and  not  on  his  facts  for 
material.  He  brings  forward  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  none.  Rcnan  as  a 
critic,  dealing  with  testimony,  deserves  consideration ;  but  Re- 
nan  as  a  poet,  offering  us  his  conceptions,  and  asking  us  to  take 
them  as  veritable  history,  shows  more  presumption  than  pni« 
dencc.  Did  he  wish  to  damage  his  own  verdict  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  our  four  gospels,  which  truth  and  honesty  com- 
pelled him  to  render,  by  flinging  in  such  a  loose,  indefinite, 
unsupported  statement  as  this  7  Or  is  it  a  compliment  paid  to 
his  own  skill  in  discerning  the  genuine  coin  among  the  base  and 
counterfeit  metal  7 

It  is  plain,  in  any  case,  that  Renan  docs  not  intend  to  be 
hampered  by  any  such  acknowledgment  as  that  already  quoted. 
Admitting  the  gospels  to  be  authentic,  and  to  furnish  almost 
every  thing  that  is  available  in  the  way  of  material  for  con- 
structing a  life  of  Jesus,  he  begins  by  rejecting  every  thing  mi- 
raculous and  supernatural.  In  this  he  is  not  only  hasty  and  in- 
consistent, but  he  adopts  a  method  utterly  unscientific,  and  is 
really  guilty  of  begging  the  main  question.  Thus,  in  his  very 
Introduction,  he  chooses  his  ground  and  announces  his  method: 

'*  Let  the  gospels  bo  in  part  legendary,  that  is  evident  since  they 
are  full  of  miracles  and  the  supernatural."  p.  17. 

**  No  miracle  was  ever  performed  before  an  assembly  of  men  capar 
ble  of  establishing  the  miraculous  character  of  an  act.  Neither  men 
of  the  people  nor  men  of  the  world  are  competent  for  that."  p.  43. 

^'•We  ehall  maintain,  therefore,  this  principle  of  historical  criticism, 
that  a  supernatural  relation  cannot  be  accepted  as  such,  that  it  always 
implies  credulity  or  imposture,  that  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  in- 
terpret it,  and  to  seek  what  portion  of  truth  and  what  portion  of  error 
it  may  contain."  p.  45. 

The  real  position  which  he  assigns  the  gospels  is  stated  with 
gufiEicien  t][clearnes  s. 
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"Thej  are  neither  biographies,  after  the  manner  of  SuetoniuB| 
oor  fictitious  legends  like  those  of  Philostratus ;  thej  are  legendary 
biographies.  I  would  compare  them  with  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
the  lives  of  Flotinus,  Proclus,  Isidorus,  and  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  in  which  historic  truth  and  the  intention  of  presenting  models  of 
virtue  are  combined  in  various  degrees.  Inaccuracy,  which  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  popular  compositions,  is  cspeciallj  perceptible  in 
them."    pp.  88,  89. 

That  is  a  very  short  and  easy  method  of  escaping  one  class 
of  difficulties.    Whatever  is  miraculous  in  the  narrative  is  at 
once  to  be  rejected,  or  explained  on  some  theory  purely  natu- 
ralistic ;  and  the  choice  may  be  always  made  between  rejection 
and  explanation,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  or  the 
taste  of  the  author.    But  how  successful  one  will  be  in  con- 
structing a  life  out  of  materials  such  as  these  arc  declared  to 
be,  and  especially  in  constructing  the  character  and  life  of  Je- 
sus, is  quite  another  matter.     The  negative  part  of  the  work  is 
soon  disposed  of;  but  the  positive  part  is  likely  to  present 
some  difficulties,  which  may  prove  too  formidable  even  for  the 
constructive  genius  of  Renan.    That  he  should  deal  very  freely, 
not  to  say  very  unceremoniously,  with  the  evangelists,  and  with 
their  narratives,  is  what  might  be  expected,  after  putting  them 
on  a  level  with  the  men  who  give  us  the  legends  of  St.  Francis. 
And  we  actually  find  him  indulging  himself  in  this  work  of  char- 
acterization without  much  restraint.    He  thinks  Matthew  ''  de- 
serves unlimited  confidence  as  regards  the  discourses;  he  gives 
the  Logia, — actual  notes  from  a  clear  and  living  memory  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus."     Christ's  words,  thus  reported,  he  thinks 
are  "  easily  recognizable  by  the  critic,"  and  they  become  "  an 
excellent  touchstone"  by  means  of  which  the  dross  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  gold  in  this  mass  of  matter  found  in  the  four 
histories  of  the  New  Testament.    But  he  adds  that  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  same  gospel  are  often  interpolations,  con- 
taining '<  legends  of  a  rather  flaccid  contour,  sprung  from  the 
piety  of  the  second  Christian  generation."    He   thinks  Mark 
has  less  fable,  and  describes  minutely  the  outward  incidents,  in 
a  way  that  suggests  the  report  of  an  eye-witness ;  but  he  lacks 
plan,  chronological  order  and  completeness.     He  admits  that 
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the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and  of  the  Acts  is  one  and  the 
Bame,  and  that  he  wrote  during  the  second  apostolical  genera- 
tion ;  but  he  has  many  disparaging  things  to  say  of  Luke,  and 
of  his  work.  ''  Some  teachings  are  carried  to  excess,  and  fal- 
sified." Luke  is  a  second-hand  narrator,  and  seeks  to  ''  recon- 
cile different  accounts ;"  he  shows  his  ignorance  of  Jewish  his- 
tory and  life;  makes  erroneous  statements;  is  over-credulous; 
does  violence  to  conflicting  texts  to  get  rid  of  discrepancies  and 
furnish  a  consistent  and  complete  narrative ;  and  yet,  though 
his  statements  are  to  be  received  with  great  allowances,  <'  he 
is  a  divine  artist;''  ^'his^ospcl  has  the  greatest  charm  for  the 
reader,"  and  he  <'  has  not  seriously  injured  the  truth  of  the 
portrait." 

Of  John  our  author  has  not  very  much  to  say  in  the  way  of 
affectionate  appreciation.  He  does  indeed  accept  him  as  the 
only  reliable  chronologist ;  and  says  there  are  in  the  discourses 
reported  by  him,  some  '^  wonderful  flashes  of  light,  touches 
which  really  come  from  Jesus."  But  he  insists  that  John  gives 
us  ideas  entirely  foreign  to  Jesus;  compels  us  to  question  the 
good  faith  of  some  of  his  narrations ; — he  virtually  accuses  him 
of  sectarian  interpolations  to  prove  a  thesis ;  speaks  'of  his  dis- 
courses as  ''  pretentious,  heavy,  badly-written  tirades,  saying  lit- 
tle to  the  moral  sense ;"  and  insists  that  the  author  is  develop- 
ing his  own  gnosticism,  and  leading  us  into  ''  the  aridities  of 
metaphysics  and  the  darkness  of  abstract  dogma."  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  he  would  apologize  for  the  faults  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  as  when  he  suggests  that  we  find  in  it  <'  the  mem- 
ories of  an  old  man,  sometimes  of  marvellous  freshness,  some- 
times having  suffered  strange  mutations ;"  and  adds  that,  *'  con- 
sidering Jesus  as  the  incarnation  of  truth,  John  could  not  but 
attribute  to  him  what  he  had  come  to  take  for  truth."  At  other 
times  he  virtually  accuses  him  of  the  most  selfish  and  unworthy 
motives  in  writing  his  narrative, — as  when  he  propounds  the 
theory  that  John  ''  was  wounded  at  seeing  that  there  had  not 
been  accorded  to  him  a  sufiiciently  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christ"  as  written  by  his  predecessors,  and  so  resolved 
to  write  one  himself,  "  with  the  intention  of  showing  that,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  mention  had  been  made  of  Pe* 
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ter  only,  he  had  figured  with  him  and  before  him ;" — and  hence 
*  this  style  of  extolling  himself  and  demonstrating  himself  in- 
cessantly;" where  "we  feel  the  factitious  procedure,  the  rheto- 
ric, the  gloss,"  and  where  the  author  manifestly  "follows,  not 
his  memories,  but  the  rather  monotonous  movement  of  his  own 
thought."  As  to  the  self-consistency  of  Renan  in  these  several 
criticisms  upon  John,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  much  else 
contained  in  his  book ;  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  founding 
any  important  critical  opinion  upon  John's  unsupported*  testi- 
mony, after  thus  disparaging  him  and  his  narrative,  there  would 
seem  to  be  room  for  but  one  opinion.  But  self-consistency  and 
logical  propriety  are  not  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  ra- 
tionaliitic  school  of  criticism,  and  Renan  has  by  no  means 
wholly  escaped  the  influence  of  his  associates. 

Of  the  gospel  narratives  as  a  whole,  and  of  their  authors,  he 
thus  speaks : 

"  Several  stories     .     .     .    •.     were  devised  in  order  to  bring  ont 
vividly  certain  traits  of  the  physiognomy  of  Jesus.     ...     A  rapid 
work  of  metamorphosis  was  going  on  also,  during  the  twenty  or  thirty 
years  which  followed  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  imposed  upon  his  biog- 
raphy the  absolute  traits  of  an  ideal  legend.      .      .      .      Many  anec- 
dotes were  conceived  to  prove  that  in  him  the  prophecies   considered 
83  Messianic  had  been  accomplished.     .     .     .     Sometimes   the   rea- 
soning was  thus  :  '  The  Messiah  was  to  do  a  certain  thing :  now  Je- 
sus is  the  Messiah ;  therefore  Jesus  has  done  a  certain  thing.'   Some- 
times it  was  the  converse  :  '  A  certain  thing  happened  to  Jesus  ;  now 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  therefore  a  certain  thing  was  to  happen  to  the 
Messiah.'"     pp.  40,  41. 

Such  is  the  view  which  Renan  takes  of  the  New  Testament 
historians,  and  such  is  the  use  he  makes  of  the  materials  which 
they  furnish  him,  in  his  effort  to  construct  the  true  character 
and  life  of  Jesus.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  Christ 
presented  to  us  by  the  French  litterateur  is  very  different  from 
the  Christ  exhibited  by  his  own  apostles,  who  were  his  intimate 
companions  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
whatever  for  ns  to  speak  of  the  new  gospel  according  to  M. 
Benan ;  unless,  indeed,  he  has  so  emasculated  the  gracious  mes- 
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sago  as  to  make  it  something  very  different  from  "  good  news." 
His  Christ  must  be  a  purely  natural  phenomenon:  nothing 
miraculous  or  supernatural  must  attach  to  him.  The  New 
Testament  biographers  must  be  disputed  and  put  down  when- 
ever they  assign  their  Master  any  superhuman  rank  or  posi- 
tion,  or  narrate  any  proceedings  which  we  cannot  classify  under 
some  well-known  scientific  principle^  or  justify  by  an  appeal  to 
the  established  order  of  the  world.  Sometimes  they  are  hon- 
estly^mistakeuy  for  their  statements  grow  out  of  their  ignorance. 
Sometimes  they  are  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  see  with 
their  excited  imaginations  what  does  not  exist.  Sometimes 
they  fail  to  distinguish  between  their  own  personal  views  and 
the  opinions  of  Jesus,  and  so  hear  in  his  words, — what  never 
was  really  there, — the  simple  echo  of  their  own  thought.  Some- 
times they  decide,  a  priori,  what  he  should  have  said  and  done, 
.  and  then  make  him  speak  and  act  according  to  their  own  wishes. 
And  sometimes  they  deliberately  falsify,  suppresss,  enlarge, 
amend  and  alter  what  they  know  to  be  a  true  record,  to  serve 
their  cause,  or  gratify  their  ambition,  or  soothe  their  wounded 
pride,  or  circumvent  their  rivals !  And  the  evidence  of  all  this 
Renan  professes  to  find  in  the  gospel  narratives  themselves,  by 
the  application  of  certain  tests  which  have  never  been  generally 
accepted  nor  clearly  defined.  And  we  are  asked  to  accept  this 
as  the  improved  Biblical  criticism  of  the  age  !  We  will  not  say 
that  Renan  shows  himself  a  master  of  snap  judgments,  nor  that 
such  frailties  and  falsities  and  frauds  can  be  found  in  the  gos- 
pels only  by  men  who  carry  them  there ;  but  we  may  say  that  the 
profoundly  religious  spirit  and  conscientious  love  of  truth  ex- 
hibited in  the  gospels  have  conquered  the  skepticism  of  all 
classes  of  honest  readers,  and  that  no  writer's  character  is  safe 
for  an  hour  if  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  this  modern  court  of 
criticism  deals  with  the  evangelists. 

With  such  utterly  loose  and  indefinite  notions  of  tlie  author- 
•ity  of  the  gospel  narratives,  after  rejecting  every  thing  mi- 
raculousy  he  can  and  does  take  just  such  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions, and  in  just  such  order,  as  will  suit  his  purpose,  empha- 
sizing, enlarging  and  interpreting  according  to  the  strict  letter 
at  one  point,  and  ignoring,  slurring  over,  or  explaining  away 
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whatever  opposes  itself  to  his  theories  and  designs  at  another. 
One  looks  in  tain  for  any  accepted  principle  of  criticism  which 
explains  or  regulates  his  eclecticism.  Why  he  assents  to  this 
statement  or  denies  that,  he  does  not  stop  to  tell  us;  why  one 
story  is  taken  for  literal  fact  and  another  for  imaginative  legend ; 
why  one  reputed  saying  of  Christ  is  unlicsitatingly  welcomed 
as  from  his  lips,  and  another  is  declared  to  have  been  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  is  wholly  left  for  the  reader  to  guess.  He 
contradicts  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  de- 
claring it  occurred  at  Nazareth ;  denies  that  John  proclaimed 
JesQs  to  be  the  Messiah  when  first  meeting  him,  or  confessed 
his  own  inferiority,  or  objected  to  baptizing  him,  but  claims  that 
John  and  Jesus  met  as. jealous  heads  of  two  rival  schools;  says 
that  Christ  never  assumed  to  be  the  Son  of  David ;  and  tells 
OS  that  what  is  now  celebrated  as  the  Lord*s  Supper,  was  prob- 
ably instituted  some  time  before  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
that  it  obtained  great  importance  during  the  life-time  of  Jesus, 
and  was  the  result  of  general  teaching  rather  than  of  any  spe- 
cific act  or  appointment.  Adopting  such  a  line  of  policy,  he  will 
certainly  have  the  amplest  scope  for  his  genius  and  skill  in  re- 
constructing the  character  and  life  of  his  subject-.  He  can  go 
to  work  at  once  to  incarnate  his  ideal ; — for  if  the  materials 
furnished  him  by  the  evangelists  are  too  many,  he  can  throw 
out  the  excess ;  if  they  are  too  few,  he  can  supply  the  lack ;  if 
they  are  wanting  in  adaptation,  he  has  only  to  decompose  and 
then  give  them  the  needed  structure  and  form. 

Undoubtedly  Renan  is  thus  showing  himself  an  audacious  and 
self-reliant  critic,  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  him  as  a  trustworthy 
biographer?  That  is  the  real  question  to  be  considered,  for  it 
is  in  this  latter  character  that  he  appears  before  us. 

As  specimens  of  his  work  in  substituting  the  most  puerile 
representations  of  what  appears  so  significant  and  majestic  in 
the  narrative,  there  may  be  instanced  his  remark  that  Jesus  was 
"fond  of  playing  upon  words,"  when  he  would  explain  Christ\s 
promise  to  make  his  disciples  fishers  of  men ; — he  interprets 
the  statement  that  seven  devils  went  out  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
as  simply  meaning  that  '<  she  had  been  afiected  by  nervous 
diseases,  apparently  inexplicable,"  and  that  '*  Jesus  by  his  pure 
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and  gentlo  beauty  calinod  this  troubled  organization ;"  says,  in 
respect  to  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  who  had  resorted  to 
Christ  in  the  desert  place, — ^*  Thanks  to  their  extreme  frugal- 
ity, the  sacred  flock  lived  there ;  they  naturally  believed  that 
they  saw  in  that  a  miracle.*'  And  he  adds  in  respect  to  the 
miracles  of  healing  so  frequently  narrated  in  the  gospels,  that 
'<  the  disorders  which  they  described  as  possessions  were  often 
very  slight,"  [Is  that  true  of  the  man  who  dwelt  among  the 
tombs  7]  that  those  were  regarded  as  possessed  of  a  demon  who 
were  "  only  somewhat  singular,"  and  that  a  gentle  word  often 
suffices  to  remove  the  difficulty.  "  The  contrast  of  an  exquisite 
person"  meets  the  necessity.  "  The  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
heals.  lie  gives  what  he  can,  a  smile,  a  hope,  and  that  is  not 
unavailing."  And  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  teachings 
contained  in  the  gospel,  as  compared  with  what  may  be  found 
outside  of  it,  or  were  developed  at  an  earlier  period,  he  makes 
these  unequivocal  statements : 

"  On  the  day  when  the  young  carpenter  of  Nazareth  began  to  pro- 
duce in  public  these  maxims,  for  the  most  part  already  kuown,     .     • 

it  was  not  then  an  event There  were  yet  no  Christians  ; 

true  Christianity  nevertheless  was  founded,  and  never  doubtless  was 
it  more  pericct  than  at  this  first  moment.  Jesus  will  add  to  it  nothing 
more  that  will  be  durable.  AVhat  do  I  say  ?  In  one  sense  he  will 
compromise  it :  for  every  idea,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  needs  make 
sacrifices  ;  none  comes  immaculate  out  of  the  struggle  of  life."  p.  115. 

"  Many  men  before  Jesus,  or  of  his  time,  such  as  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach, — one  of  the  real  ancestors  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — Gamaliel, 
Antigonus  of  Soco,  and  especially  the  mild  and  noble  Ilillcl,  had 
taught  religious  doctrines  far  more  elevated,  and  already  almost  evan- 
gelical."    p.  282. 

And  the  same  tendency  to  excess,  which  here  shows  itself  in 
making  the  New  Testament  mean  so  much  less  than  it  really 
teaches,  appears  with  great  frequency  in  over-statement  and 
grievous  exaggeration.  Meanings  arc  foisted  upon  the  words 
of  the  evangelists  such  as  they  cannot,  by  any  rational  possi- 
bility, be  made  to  bear.  The  instances  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  selections.  But  the  following  may  suffice 
as  specimens. 
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Seferring  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  ho  says 
the  narrative  teaches  that  the  rich  man  '<  is  in  hell  because  he 
is  rich,  because  he  does  not  give  his  goods  to  the  poor,  because 
he  dines  well,"  &c. 

*^  Jesus  went  to  excess,  and  attacked  the  essential  conditions  of  ha 
man  Bociety,"     p.  174. 

^^  Leaving  all  this  world  to  its  hardness  of  heart  and  its  narrow 
prejudices,  he  turned  toward  the  simple.  A  vast  substitution  of  race 
is  to  take  place.  The  kmgdom  of  God  is  :  first,  for  children  and 
those  who  are  like  them  ;  second,  for  the  outcasts  of  this  world,  vic- 
tims of  social  arrogance,  which  repulses  the  good  but  humble  man; 
third,  for  heretics  and  schismatics,  publicans,  Samaritans  and  pagans 
of  T)Tc  and  Sidon."    p.  176. 

*^  To  possess  nothing  was  the  true  evangelical  condition ;  mendicity 
became  a  virtue,  a  sacred  state.  Poverty  remained  an  ideal  which 
the  true  lineage  of  Jesus  never  abandoned."  ..."  All  the  out- 
casts of  orthodox  Judaism  were  his  favorites."     pp.  180,  181. 

*^  The  first  Christian  generation  lived  entirely  upon   expectations 
and  dreams.     .     .     .     Property  was  forbidden.     .     .     .     There  was 
no  marrying,  it  seemed,  after  entrance  into  the  sect.     .     .    .     Jesus 
made  no  concession  to  necessity.     He  preached  boldly  war   against 
natare,  total  rupture  with  kin.     .     .     .    His  demands  lost  all  bounds. 
Despising  the  wholesome  limits  of  human  nature,  he   asks  that  men 
should  exist  only  for  him,  that  they  should  love  him  alone.     .     .     . 
Family,  friendship,  country,  had  no  longer  any  meaning  to  him.    .    . 
At  times  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that,  seeing  in  his  oii\ii  death   the 
means  of  founding  his  kingdom,  he  conceived  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
causing  himself  to  be  killed.     ...     A  singular  relish  for  persecu- 
tion and  torment  seized  him."     pp.  26G — 274. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  the  passages  to  which  Benan  refers 
as  if  in  justification  of  these  strange  extravagances,  for  they 
readily  suggest  themselves ;  and  their  real  import  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  any  bfi'ort  at  exposition.  Sometimes  ho  seems 
not  quite  ready  to  dogmatize  over  his  theories  and  interpreta- 
tions, and  so  introduces  his  statements  by  saying,  ''  it  seems," 
"  it  appears,"  "  it  is  probable,"  "  very  likely,"  "  we  suppose," 
<<  wc  are  tempted  to  believe,"  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  shows  the 
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unsettled  condition  of  his  own  opinions,  leaves  him  the  ampler 
field  for  indulging  his  love  of  hypothesis,  and  opens  2l  door  of 
escape  when  bis  fallacies  are  proved  upon  him.  His  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  Galilee,  while  Jesus  was  occupied  with  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  ministry, — thou;;h  fresh  and  beautiful  and  vivid 
beyond  all  we  have  met  in  previous  writers  on  the  subject,-— 
goes  manifestly  far  beyond  thc^  reality.  This  picture,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  spiritual  elevation  and  gladness  and  peace  of  the 
first  disciples,  which  we  here  transfer,  res^s  on  no  basis  of  spe- 
cific fact  or  of  rational  deduction;  and  there  is  not  a  little  in 
the  record  of  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  which  sug- 
gests a  very  difi*erent  kind  of  life  in  the  region  of  Gcnnesaret. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  poetic  exaggeration  which  runs 
through  the  entire  book,  and  renders  the  author  so  charming  a 
companion  but  so  unsafe  an  interpreter. 

"  The  infant  religion  was  thus,  in  many  respects,  a  movement  of 
women  and  children.  .  .  .  All  believed,  at  every  moment,  that 
the  kingdom,  so  intensely  longed  for,  was  on  the  point  of  appearing. 

.  .  .  How  long  did  this  intoxication  endure  ?  AVe  know  not. 
None  during  the  course  of  this  wonderful  advent,  measured  time  any 
more  than  we  measure  a  dream.  Duration  was  suspended  :  a  week 
was  as  a  century.  But  whether  it  filled  years  or  months,  the  dream 
was  so  beautiful  that  humanity  has  since  lived  by  it,  and  it  is  our  con* 
solation  yet  to  welcome  its  diminished  perfume.  Never  did  so  much 
joy  swell  the  breast  of  man.  For  a  moment,  in  this  effort,  the  most 
vigorous  which  it  has  ever  made  to  raise  itself  above  it^  planet,  hu- 
manity forgot  the  leaden  weight  which  fastens  it  to  the  earth,  and  the 
woes  of  life  here  below.  Blessed  was  he  who  could  see  with  his  cycs- 
this  divine  outburst,  and  share,  wera  it  only  for  a  day,  this  peerless 
illusion !"    p.  187. 

How  far  all  this  is  from  the  fact,  it  is  not  perhaps  permitted 
as  to  know  beyond  all  doubt;  but  that  Renan  can  find  nothing 
in  sacred  or  profane  history  which  justifies  such  glowing  state- 
ments, may  be  asserted  without  hesitation.  It  is  easy  indeed 
to  convict  him  of  positive  misstatements;  and  not  hard  to  show 
that  he  is  absolutely  making  war,  at  times,  upon  the  very  testi- 
mony which  he  brings  forward  to  support  his  view.  Let  a  sin* 
gle  example  suffice.     Here  is  his  statement: 
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^*  As  there  were  few  Pharisees  in  Galilee,  the  discussion  against 
him  did  not  assume  that  degree  of  intensity  and  that  acrimoniouB  tone 
which,  at  Jerusalem,  would  have  stopped  him  short  at  the  first  step. 
The  good  Galileans  had  never  hear4  discourse  so  adapted  to  their 
cheerful  imaginations.  They  admired  him,  they  caressed  him,  they 
believed  that  he  spoke  well,  And  that  his  reasons  were  convincing. 
The  most  difficult  objections  he  resolved  with  authority  ;  the  charm 
of  his  speech  and  of  his  person  captivated  these  people  still  young  and 
not  withered  by  the  pedantry  of  the  doctors."     p.  148. 

There  Rcnan  stops,  as  though  he  had  told  the  trac  and  the 
whole  story.  Now  to  wliat  does  he  refer  for  his  authority  and 
for  an  illustration  of  this  statement?  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
be  directs  his  reader,  in  a  Toot  note,  to  the  account  of  Christ's 
visit  to  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  found  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Luke's  gospel.  And  that  very  account  tells  us,  in  verses  28 
and  29,  that  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  ended  as  follows : 

'*  And  all  they  in  the  synagogue,  when  they  heard  these  things, 
were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built, 
that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong." 

Surely  that  is  a  novel  way  of  caressing  a  preacher,  and  of 
expressing  admiration  over  his  discourse  I 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  points  simply  because  it 
is  important  to  know  upon  what  principles  these  modern  teach- 
ers proceed  when  they  come  forward  and  propose  to  re-write 
the  New  Testament'  history  front  a  more  rational  and  elevated 
fitand-point,  and  reconstruct  our  religious  opinions.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  respecting  the  authority  of  their  statements, 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  theories,  and  the  moral  value  of 
their  work,  when  we  have  considered  the  testimony  upon  which 
they  base  their  pleas,  the  methods  in  which  they  reach  their 
verdicts,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  treat  the  deepest  convic- 
tions and  the  holiest  sympathies  of  Christian  souls.  Even  if 
M.  Benan  succeeds  in  presenting  such  a  view  of  Christ  as  makes 
him  stand  before  us  distinct  in  outline,  consistent  in  inward 
structure,  majestic  in  moral  mien,  a  natural  and  trustworthy 
leader  in  human  life,  a  friend  whose  humane  and  catholic  sym- 
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pathicB  draw  all  noble  and  loving  souls  to  him  as  a  magnet- 
draws  iron, — at  once  a  saint  in  calm  piety  and  a  liero  in  rcso- 
Inte  action ;  if  he  divests  him  of  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the 
evangelists  envelop  liim,  making  us  feci  that  he  is  a  noble  hu- 
man brother,  on  whose  speaking  portrait  we  are  glad  to  look, 
instead  of  a  divine  visitant  whose  piercing  eye  makes  us  shrink 
and  turn  away;  if  he  does  turn  the  dry  and  perplexing  evangel- 
ical narratives  into  legends  full  of  sublime  marvels  and  radiant 
with  high  poetic  fancies,  instead  of  leaving  them  literal  state- 
ments of  fact  that  give  them  a  place  solitary  by  themselves,  and 
crowd  them  brimfull  with  a  distant  God's  inspiration ; — if  he 
succeeds  in  doing  all  this,  we  shall  still  be  compelled  to  ask 
whether  he  is  not  exhibiting  to  us  the  beautiful  conception  of  his 
own  fertile  and  artistic  brain,  instead  of  showing  us  the  real 
Jesus  who  comes  asking  for  the  trust  of  human  souls,  and  claim- 
ing to  be  the  only  rightful  Master  of  human  life.  We  may  ad- 
mire the  picture  as  he  hangs  it  in  the  full  light  of  his  geniusi 
and  makes  it  glow  beneath  his  eloquent  descriptions;  but  we 
may  reasonably  question  whether  it  is  not  after  all  an  ingen- 
ious and  splendid  fancy-piece,  rather  than  an  accurate  portrait 
of  him  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  know  as  he  really  is. 
Even  though  as  a  "study*'  it  may  leave  us  nothing  to  desire; 
it  may  be  not  even  a  recognizable  copy  of  any  true  likeness  of 
the  sacred  personage  whose  name  it  bears.  A  life  of  Jesus 
written  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  critical  canons  and  rational 
requirements  which  apply  to  ordinary  biography,  may  answer 
to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  men  who  have  less  reverence  than 
imagination,  and  to  feed  the  appetite  that  craves  romance  and 
rejects  literary  sobriety ;  but  such  an  undertaking  neither  dig- 
nifies scholarship  nor  satisfies  the  demands  of  a  healthy  soul. 
But  the  supposition  is  not  true.  Renan  not  only  gives  us  a 
life  of  Jesus  inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  one 
equally  inconsistent  with  itself.  His  views  are  not  only  un- 
evangelical  but  irrational.  It  is  safe  to  go  still  farther,  and 
aay  that  his  Christ  is  a  moral  impossibility.  lie  gives  us  a 
character  into  which  not  onlv  inharmonious  elements  enter,  but 
elements  positively  antagonistic.  He  complains  that  the  synop- 
tioB  give  us  a  Christ  so  diflferent  from  the  Messiah  of  John  that 
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.we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  them ;  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  he  gives  us  a  Christ  whoso  life  is  an  enigma,  whose 
different  qualities  neutralize  each  other,  who  changes  in  his  as- 
pect with  almost  every  new  movement  of  the  biographer's  hand 
like  the  view  in  a  kaleidoscope,  who  is  to-day  far  less  and  to* 
morrow  far  moro  than  the  general  conception  of  him  will  allow, 
and  who,  at  the  end  of  all  the  verbose  and  brilliant  sketching, 
is  only  an  unsubstantial  and  ever-changing  vision  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  definite  form,  nor  assigned  any  definite  moral 
position. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  somewhat  serious  charge,  but  we 
make  it  with  a  full  comprehension  of  its  meaning^  and  feel  well 
assured  that  the  statement  can  be  most  fully  justified  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  volume  itself.  To  quote  or  refer  to  all  the  passages 
bearing  on  that  statement  would  extend  this  article  to  quite  an 
unreasonable  length,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  our  purpose. 
A  running  sketch  of  what  he  says,  in  his  attempted  development 
of  the  character  of  Christ,  with  an  occasional  quotation,  will 
doubtless  suffice  for  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  do  no  injustice 
to  the  author.     It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  Renan  con- 
ceives of  Jesus,  after  learning  how  dissatisfied  he  is  with  the 
view  of  him  presented  by  the  New  Testament  biographers,  and 
after  having  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  method  of 
procedure  in  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  history.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed. 

.  First  of  all,  he  accuses  Jesus  of  great  ignorance,  and  of  many 
misconceptions.  As  examples  of  such  ignorance  and  miscon- 
ception, he  says,  ^*  he  had  no  conception  of  aristocratic  society, 
save  that  of  a  young  villager,  who  sees  the  world  through  the 
prism  of  his  own  simplicity ;''  that  he  sufi'ercd  much  from 
uncertainty  in  opinion,  and  that  "  a  noble  sentiment,  rather  than 
a  fixed  design,  urged  him  to  the  sublime  work  which  has  been 
realized  by  him,  although  in  a  manner  far  difi'erent  from  that 
which  he  imagined;''  that  he  had  '^not  the  least  notion  of  a 
soul  separate  from  the  body;"  that  he  "  did  not  know  enough 
of  the  Gentiles  to  think  of  founding  anything  substantial  upon 
their  conversion ;"  that  he  never  had  ^  a  very  clear  idea  of  his 
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own  personality ;"  that  to  him  nothing  was  supernatural,  for 
be  knew  nothing  of  nature ;  that  he  is  obliged  to  correct  him- 
self;  that  his  acquaintance  with  a  natural  and  lawful  order  of 
the  world  was  "  in  no  wise  superior  to  that  of  his  contcniporap 
ries/'  and  that  ^*  he  imagined  the  end  much  nearer  than  it  real- 
ly was/'  but  supposed,  in  his  failure  to  take  into  account  the 
slow  movements  of  humanity,  that  he  was  to  realize  in  one  day 
what  eighteen  hundred  years  have  failed  to  achieve. 

That  more  or  less  of  these  statements  are  virtually  contra- 
dicted by  the  evangelists,  we  know  very  well ;  it  ought  to  be 
presumed  that  Renan  knew  it ;  but  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  it 
would  not  probably  make  much  difference  in  his  declarations. 
Not  perhaps  in  precisely  the  apostolic  sense,  but  in  a  very  sig- 
nificant sense,  he  has  broken  away  from  all  ''  bondage  to  the 

letter." 

He  accuses  Jesus  of  artiBces,  such  as  a  man  of  high  moral 

feeling  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  would  instinctively  scorn,  in 

order  to  gain  the  faith  or  win  the  alliance  of  the  people. 

*'  He  would  aver  that  he  knew  something  intimately  concerning 
him  whom  he  wished  to  win,  or  he  would  recall  some  circumstance 
dear  to  his  heart.  It  is  thus  that  he  touched  Nathaniel,  Peter,  and 
the  Samaritan  woman.  Dissembling  the  true  source  of  his  power, — 
I  mean  his  superiority  to  those  around  him, — he  suffered  them  to  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  satisfy  the  ideas  of  the  times, — ideas  moreover 
which  were  entirely  his  own, — ^that  a  revelation  from  on  high  dis- 
covered their  secrets  and  opened  to  him  their  hearts."    p.  164. 

*'  Tradition  attributes  to  Jesus  two  rules  of  proselytism,  in  direct 
contradiction,  which  he  may  have  practised  by  turns  :  ^  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us  :' — ^  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'  An 
impassioned  struggle  almost  necessarily  leads  to  such  contradictions.*' 
pp.  211,  212. 

That  is,  when  Jesus  was  complimenting  Nathaniel  as  an 
Israelite  in  whom  was  no  guile,  he  was  himself  employing  guile 
to  catch  him  I  and  when  he  reminded  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
her  adulteries,  ho  was  recalling  something  dear  to  her  heart  1 
and  he  quotes  two  different  versions  of  the  same  sentiment  to 
prove  that  Jesus  practised  by  turns  two  contradictory  rules  for 
gaining  proselytes !  If  our  anUior  wished  to  give  Biblical  criticism 
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over  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  people  he  could  hard- 
ly have  chosen  a  more  eScctive  method  than  this. 

Bat  the  most  startling  illustration  of  Christ's  dishonorable 
artifices  which  is  brought  forward,  is  that  which  represcDtshim 
as  consenting, — after  much  misgiving,  and  hesitation,  and  some 
loss  of  self-esteem, — to  become  "a  wonder-worker," — for  this 
is  Renan's  term  applied  to  Jesus  when  wielding  miraculous 
powers.     He  says : 

"  Jesus  had,  therefore,  to  choose  between  these  two  alternatives,^' 
either  to  renounce  his  mission,  or  to  become  a  wonder-worker." 
p.  280. 

^'  One  would  saj,  at  times,  that  the  part  of  the  thaumaturgist  is  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  that  he  seeks  to  give  as  little  publicity  as  pos- 
sible to  the  marvels  which  grow  as  it  were  under  his  feet."  p.  236. 

How  utterly  opposed  all  this  is  to  the  complaint  of  Christ, 
that  men  came  to  him  to  get  the  loaves  and  fishes  rather  than 
to  witness  his  miracles, — to  his  statement  that  the  works  [mir- 
acles] which  he  did,  bore  witness  that  the  Father  hadsenthim, — 
and  to  his  distinct  testimony  that  he  cured  the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy,  that  the  witnesses  might  know  that  the  Son  of  man  had 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins, — we  say,  how  opposed  all  this 
18  to  the  facts,  need  not  be  argued  for  a  moment. 

But  the  part  which  our  author  assigns  to  Jesus  in  connection 
with  the  reputed  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  reaches  the  climax  of 
accnsation.  One  can  only  read  with  astonishment  as  he  goes 
on  with  his  version  of  the  story.     Thus  he  tells  it : 

"  Wearied  out  by  the  ill  reception  which  the  kingdom  of  God  met 
in  the  capital,  the  friends  of  Jesus  desired  a  great  miracle,  which 
should  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  Hierosolymite  incredulity.  The 
resurrection  of  a  man  well  known  at  Jerusalem  would  be  more  con- 
vincing than  anything  else Perhaps  Lazarus,  still   pale 

from  his  sickness,  caused  himself  to  be  swathed  in  grave-clothes,  as 
one  dead,  and  shut  up  in  his  family  tomb.  .  •  Martha  and  Mary 
came  out  to  meet  Jesus,  and  without  permitting  him  to  enter  Beth- 
any, conducted  him  to  the  sepulchre.  •  .  •  Jesus  desired  to  see 
omoe  more  him  whom  he  had  loved,  and,  the  stone  having  been  re« 
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moved,  Lazarus  came  forthwith  his  grave-clothes,  and  his  head  bound 
about  with  a  napkin."    pp.  803 — 305. 

That  is  the  explanation !  Jesus  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
those  who  demanded  the  marvel,  and  became  a  party  to  the 
plot  to  impose  upon  the  public,  and  cheat  them  into  faith  and 
disciplcship,  by  making  them  believe  that  there  had  been  an 
actual  resurrection,  when  all  concerned  knew  it  was  nothing 
but  a  poor  piece  of  juf^glery  I 

That  would  seem  bad  enough.  But  one  other  thing  is  to  be 
added  to  complete  Renan*s  idea.  The  ignorance  of  Jesus,  his 
irrational  enthusiasm  and  gross  misconceptions,  and  even  these 
dishonorable  artiGccs,  are  apologized  for,  and  actually  com- 
mended, as  needful  elements  in  the  Messiah's  life,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  true  and  eminent  success !  The  moral  standard 
which  Renan  sets  up  in  Christ,  requires  no  censure  to  be  utter- 
ed over  this  artifice  and  jugglery ;  and  the  intellectual  standard 
allows  the  ignorance  and  misconception  attributed  to  him  to  be 
real  forces  which  aid  to  win  his  victory  I  The  explanation 
given  is,  that  Jesus  was  absolutely  borne  away  by  the  strength 
of  the  surrounding  current  of  desire  and  conviction,  and  soothe 
wonder-workings  were  the  acts  of  the  public  more  than  of  him- 
self. They  were  "a  violence  done  him  by  his  time,  a  conces- 
sion which  the  necessity  of  the  hour  wrung  from  him."  And 
they  served  to  satisfy  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  so  gave  him 
the  needed  mastery  over  their  hearts. 

And  in  respect  to  Christ's  misconceptions,  they  are  spoken 
of  as  "  admirable  errors  which  were  the  principle  of  his  pow- 
er;" and  he  adds,  in  keeping  with  a  principle  thoroughly  Je- 
suitical, that ''  when  we  shall  have  done  with  our  scruples  what 
they  did  with  their  falsehoods,  we  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
severe  upon  them."  "  It  was  just  this  contradiction  which  as- 
sured the  success  of  his  [Christ's]  work."  "Faith  knows  no 
other  law  than  the  interest  of  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
truth." 

Renan  endeavors  to  divide  the  life  of  Jesus  into  two  por- 
tions,— one  of  which  exhibits  him  as  the  artless,  calm,  revcren- 
tial|  unaspiring,  trustful,  affectionate  young  man,  finding  nature 
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a  perpetual  revelation  and  life  a  blissful  experience,  while  his 
spirit  brooded  great  and  blessed  thoughts  in  his  solitude,  and 
his  utterances  woke  admiration  and  affection  whenever  they  fell 
npon  the  ears  of  the  sympathetic  peasantry  of  Galilee ;  while 
the  other  represents  him,  in  later  time,  as  revolving  great  plans 
for  the  moral  mastery  of  the  world,  chafed  by  opposition,  baf- 
fled in  his  efforts,  compelled  to  change  his  plans  and  modify  his 
estimates,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  his  enthusiasm  and  swept 
almost  utterly  away  by  the  roused  veliemcuce  of  his  spirit,  as 
J^G  grappled  with  the  opposition  which  matured  into  plotting 
and  violence  amid  the  hypocrisy  and  pride  that  had  their  seat 
in  and  around  Jerusalem.  To  give  even  the  appearance  of 
plaosibility  tO  this  theory,  Renan  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  rear- 
range the  incidents  narrated  by  the  evangelists,  and  put  each 
la  the  place  where  it  may  serve  his  purpose ;  though  he  is 
sometimes  heedless  and  quite  unsuccessful  in  this  part  of  his 
Ifibor.  Sometilnes  it  would  seem  that  these  changes  in  spirit 
and  character  were  regarded  as  signs  of  progress,  and  some- 
times they  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  tokens  of  back- 
sliding. For  example,  he  says : 
ff 

"  One  idea,  at  least,  Jesus  carried  away  from  Jerusalem,  an  idea 

which,  from  this  time  fortli,  appears  rooted  in  him, — that  there  is  no 

compromise  possible  >vith  the  ancient  Jewish  religion.    .    .    .    From 

this  moment  he  takes  the  position  do  longer  of  the  Jewish  reformer, 

but  of  a  destroyer  of  Judaism."  p.  20G. 

"  On  the  day  when  he  prououuccd  these  words  [i.  e.,  the  words 
which  describe  true  worship,  in  John  4  :  21 — 23]  he  was  indeed  the 
Son  of  God.  He  for  the  first  time  gave  utterance  to  the  idea  upon 
which  shall  rest  the  edifice  of  the  everlasting  religion."  p.  215. 

**  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  having  completely  lost  his  Jewish  faith, 
and  in  full  revolutionary  ardor.  .  .  .  The  law  is  to  be  abolished; 
he  himself  is  to  abolish  it.  The  Messiah  has  come ;  he  himself  is 
the  Messiah.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  soon  to  reveal  itself;  by  him 
it  is  to  be  revealed."  p.  216. 

"  Jesus  understood  the  kin^rdom  of  God  in  different  senses. 
At  times  he  would  be  taken  for  a  democratic  chief.     .     .     At  other 
times  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  apo- 
calyptic 'visions  of  Daniel  and  Enoch.     Often,  finally,  the  kingdom  of 
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God  18  the  kingdom  of  souls,  and  the  approaching  deliverance  is  the 
deliverance  by  the  spirit."     pp.  240,  241. 

These  statements  appear  as  thour^h  Jesus  was  an  example  of 
real  human  progress.  Some  other  statements  wear  a  contrary 
aspect. 

« 

*'  The  Jesus  who  founded  the  real  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of 
the  meek  and  lowly,  this  is  the  Jesus  of  the  earlier  days,  days  chaste 
and  without  alloy,  when  the  voice  of  his  Father  resounded  in  his 
heart  with  a  purer  tone.  There  were  then  some  months,  perhaps  a 
year,  during 'which  God  lived  really  upon  earth."     p.  107. 

'^  On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  John  had  been  more  injurious 
than  useful  to  Jesus.     It  was  a  check  in  his  development."  p.  131. 

^*  The  sad  and  bitter  sentiment  of  disgust  for  the  world,  of  utter 
abnegation,  .  .  .  had  for  its  founder,  not  the  delicate  and  joyous 
moralist  of  the  earlier  days,  but  the  sombre  giant,  whom  a  sublime 
presentiment,  as  it  were,  was  casting  farther  and  farther  forth  from  hu- 
manity. One  would  say  tliat,  in  these  moments  of  hostility  to  the  most 
natural  necessities  of  the  heart,  he  had  forgotten  the  pfeasures  of  liv- 
ing, of  loving,  of  seeing,  of  feeling."  p.  270. 

Carried  away  by  this  terrible  tide  of  euthusiasm  .  .  .  Jesus 
was  no  longer  free.  ...  At  times  one  would  have  said  that  his 
reason  was  disturbed.  .  .  .  The  grand  vision  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  flashing  ceaselessly  before  his  eyes,  dizzied  him.  .  .  .  He 
was  wounded  by  and  shrank  from  contact  with  the  earth.  Obstacles 
irritated  him.  His  notion  of  the  Son' of  God  troubled  him  and  grew 
exaggerated.  Contact  with  men  reduced  him  to  tlieir  level.  .  •  . 
It  was  time  that  deatli  sliould  come  to  release  him  from  a  condition 
strained  to  excess,  .  .  .  and  snatch  him  from  the  fatal  necessi- 
ties of  a  character  which  became  each  day  more  exacting,  more  difli- 
cult  to  sustain."  pp.  273—275,  306. 

In  repeated  instances  Rcnan  makes  Jesus  almost  the  victim 
of  human  opinion  and  influence.  He  says  that  the  more  others 
believed  in  him  the  more  he  believed  in  himself;  that  *=*  the  ad- 
miration of  his  disciples  overwhelmed  and  carried  him  away ;" 
that  pressed  upon  so  sorely  he  became  desperate,  was  pushed 
to  extremities,  and  no  longer  retained  possession  of  himself. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  highest  type  of  humanity,  even  as  we 
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meet  it  in  actual  life,  or  as  it  figures  more  or  less  on  the  gratc> 
fol  pages  of  history.  An  echo  of  the  public  thought, — a  type 
of  spirit  which  is  the  acknowledged  product  of  foreign  hands 
applied  to  mould  it, — this  is  not  a  real  hero  in  our  eyes,  nor 
the  permanent  and  radical  human  reformer.  And  yet  such,  ac- 
cording to  Rcnan,  was  Jpsus  of  Nazareth. 

After  hearing  him  say  such  things,  it  does  seem  somewhat 
strange  to  find  such  testimonies  to  his  superiority  and  unrival- 
led majesty  of  character  as  he  so  abundantly  utters.  He  sayd 
that  a  lofty  idea  of  divinity,  not  the  ofi'spring  of  Judaism,  but 
the  creation  of  his  own  great  soul,  was  the  foundation  of  all  his 
power;  that  the  first  idea  of  Jesus,  inhering  in  the  very  roots 
of  his  beingy  was  that  he  was  tlie  Son  of  God,  and  the  executor 
of  Ms  will;  that  being  "  more  clairvoyant"  than  other  men,  he 
forcsavr  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Jerusalem;  that  "what  in 
others  would  have  been  insupportable  arrogance,  in  him  cannot 
be  treated  as  unlawful ;"  and  that  he  was  exempt  from  nearly 
all  the  defects  of  his  race. 

Even  these  admissions  take  Jesus  out  of  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  homanity,  and  destroy  the  entire  force  of  the  accusations 
against  hiui  previously  quoted.  And  how  are  nil  these  dispar- 
aging things  to  appear  when  set  side  by  side  with  this  almost 
sublime  and  Christian  apostrophe,  with  which  he  closes  the 
chapter  that  describes  the  death  on  the  cross  ? 
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Repose  now  in  thy  glory,  noblo  founder.  Thy  work  is  finished  ; 
thy  divinity  is  established.  Fear  no  more  to  sec  the  edifice  of  thy  la- 
bors fall  by  any  fault.  Henccfortli,  beyond  the  reach  of  frailty,  thou 
shalt  witness,  from  the  heights  of  divine  peace,  the  infinite  results  of 
thy  acts.  At  tlie  price  of  a  few  Iiours  of  sufiering,  wliicli  did  not  even 
reach  thy  grand  soul,  thou  hast  bought  the  most  complete  immortality. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  world  will  depend  on  thee  !  Banner  of 
our  contests,  thou  shalt  be  the  standard  about  which  the  hottest  battle 
will  be  given.  A  thousand  times  more  alive,  a  tliousand  times  more 
beloved,  since  thy  death  than  during  thy  punsagc  Iicre  below,  thou 
shalt  become  the  corner-stone  of  humanity  so  entirely,  that  to  tear  tliy 
name  from  this  world  would  be  to  rend  it  to  its  foundations.  Between 
thee  and  God  there  will  no  longer  be  any  distinction.  Complete  con- 
queror of  death,  take  possession  of  thy  kingdom,  whither  shall  follow 
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thee,  by  the  royal  road  which  thou  hast  traced,  ages  of  worshippers." 
p.  351. 

It  would  be  grateful  to  end  both  criticism,  and  extract  with 
such  a  passage  as  that,  but  a  few  added  words  are  needed.  And 
we  have  to  repeat  the  statement  already  made,  that  Kenan's  Je- 
sus is  an  impossible  being.  There  is  no  unity  of  character  be- 
longing to  him.  One  can  conceive  each  of  its  several  aspects 
and  elements  by  a  series  of  separate  mental  acts,  but  tlierc  is 
no  such  thing  as  grasping  it  as  an  entirety,  for  the  different 
parts  mutually  exclude  each  other  by  their  irreconcilable  antag- 
onisms. One  can  picture  to  himself  a  pure  hearted,  dreaming 
poet,  guileless  as  a  child ;  or  a  sturdy,  determined  reformer, 
dealing  blows  against  all  that  is  accounted  venerable ;  or  a 
sweet-spirited  and  sympathetic  philanthropist,  to  whom  all  suf- 
ferers turn  as  by  instinct;  or  an  uncharitable  censor  of  sur- 
rounding life,  doing  violence  to  the  deepest  tendencies  of  the 
social  nature,  and  seeking  to  abrogate  the  very  fundamental 
laws  of  civil  society ;  or  a  leader  of  public  opinion,  clinging  fast 
in  his  hidier  faith  to  the  ideas  which  the  masses  have  not  learn- 
ed  to  venerate,  as  though  foreseeing  their  triumph ;  or  a  simple 
mouthpiece  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  and  the  consenting 
executor  of  their  behest ;  or  an  egotistic,  impatient,  fiery  en- 
thusiast, coveting  martyrdom  and  vainly  dreaming  of  immortal- 
ity among  men ;  or  a  calm,  majestic,  self-poised  Christian,  rest- 
ing patiently  on  God's  promise,  and  walking  majestically  among 
men  a  living  prophecy  of  its  fulfillment,  whose  remembered 
words  ring  with  deeper  meaning,  and  whoso  canonized  virtues 
gather  new  lustre,  after  the  soul  passes  on  to  tiie  glorified 
sphere ; — we  say  one  can  represent  to  himself  all  these  charac- 
ters, separately  and  in  succession; — but  to  combine  them  all  in 
the  conception  of  a  single  human  being,  is  as  impossible  as  any 
absurdity  can  be.  And  yet  this  undefined  myth, — this  kaleido- 
scopic ideal, — this  unsubstantial  Proteus, — this  ever-dissolv- 
ing vision, — is  the  Jesus  of  Renan,  so  confidently  and  com- 
placently offered  to  us  as  something  more  real,  more  noble,  more 
sympathetic,  and  more  fruitful  in  redeeming  ministries^  than  the 
Messiah  of  Matthew  and  John  I    To  be  '^  carried  away  by  en- 
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thosiasm"  is  something  that  lias  manifestly  a  good  deal  of  mean- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus." 

Rcnan*3  fundamental  principle  of  criticism  requires  him 
openly  to  reject  or  to  explain  the  alleged  miracle  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  We  looked  anxiously  to  learn  how  he  would 
deal  with  that  great  and  central  matter,  on  which,  according  to 
Paul,  the  early  church  openly  offered  and  professed  to  rest  its 
faitb.  But  he  jumps  the  question  by  deciding  upon  a  postpone- 
ment. He  will  now  neither  deny  nor  assert.  His  language  is 
vague  and  indifferent,  musical  and  sonorous  but  utterly  uncer- 
tain in  its  tone,  suggesting  many  things  but  expressing  nothing. 
The  following  little  display  of  rhetoric  is  all  that  he  vouiihsafes 
over  this  central  and  vital  question : 

"So  deep  was  the  trace  which  he  had  loft  in  the  hearts  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  of  a  few  devoted  women,  that,  for  weeks,  he  was  to  them 
living  and  consoling.  Had  his  body  been  taken  away,  or  did  cnthusi- 
Mm,  always  credulous,  afterwards  generate  the  mass  of  accounts  by 
which  faith  in  the  resurrection  was  sought  to  be  established  ?  This, 
for  want  of  peremptory  evidence,  we  shall  never  know.  Wc  may  say, 
however,  that  the  strong  imagination  of  Mary  Magdalene  here  enact- 
ed a  priueipal  part.  Divine  power  of  love  !  sacred  moments  in  which 
the  passion  of  a  h<illucinated  woman  gives  to  the  world  a  resurrected 
God!^'  pp.  356.  357. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  a  few  passages  in  the  closing 
chapter  wherein  Ecnan  professes  to  give  us  his  final  estimate 
of  Jesus,  and  set  forth  the  essential  character  of  his  work.  But 
this  article  is  already  long;  and,  besides,  the   statements  arc 
made  in  such  general   and   indefinite  terms   that  thoy  would 
probably  yield  very  little  satisfaction.     He  succeeds  in  defining 
the  real  work  of  Christ  in  the  world  in  about  the  same  degree 
that  he  docs  in  constructing  and  exhibiting  his  personal  char- 
acter.    And  by  this  time  wc  may  have  perceived  enough  of  his 
confusion  of  thought,  and  need  no  new  evidence  of  his  ability  as 
a  rtiaster  of  fresh,  strong,  picturesque,  and  impressive  speech.   In 
some  ways  he  gives  us  real  help.     The  pages  of  his  book  glow 
Hke  the  walls  in  a  royal  gallery  of  art,  and  oriental  life  is  spread 
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before  us  while  we  read  on,  as  though  eighteen  hundred  years 
had  been  annihilated,  and  we  were  set  down  in  the  very  midst 
of  Palestinian  life.  All  is  vivid,  vital,  present,  and  real.  We 
hear  the  hum  of  the  villages,  the  rippling  of  the  waters  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  the  laugh  of  children  along  the  winding  coun- 
try paths,  the  song  of  the  maidens  in  the  wheat-field  and  at  the 
vintage,  the  salutations  of  travellers,  the  discoursing  of  the  doc- 
tors, the  Psalms  of  David  swelling  up  from  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  the  disputes  of  rival  leaders,  and  of  younger  partisans 
whose  ardor  has  not  yet  had  time  to  cool.  But  the  figure 
pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of  the  Son  of  Man  lacks  the  majesty 
for  which  we  looked,  and  the  longer  we  gaze  and  listen,  the 
greater  is  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  deeper  the  disappoint- 
ment. Renan  may  be  allowed  to  unroll  for  us  the  panorama  of 
Galilee  and  Judea,  but  the  evangelists  must  still  tell  us  of  Him 
whose  journeyings  over  the  soil  has  made  all  Palestine  the 
Holy  Land. 

We  have  spoken  of  what  our  author  has  attempted  to  do,  in 
re-writing  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  shown  that  his  positive  and  self- 
confident  effort  is  far  from  successful.  lie  has  most  certainly 
and  signally  failed  in  his  biographical  undertaking.  lie  has  only 
mystified  where  he  promised  to  clncidatc.  His  crilliant  color- 
ing employed  in  giving  us  a  portrait  dazzles  the  eye,  his  expo- 
sitions only  multiply  difficulties,  and  his  inharmonious  descrip- 
tions simply  bewilder  the  reader.  But  there  is  scarcely  less 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  over  his  neglects  than 
over  his  unsuccessful  attempts.  He  denies  that  Jesus  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  supernatural,  insists  that  he  was  every  way 
and  wholly  human,  and  that  his  character  and  work  illustrate 
the  inflexible  laws  of  culture,  development  and  influence.  Very 
well.  Then  he  is  bound  to  tell  us  why  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  who,  as  he  says,  taught  the  same,  or  even 
higher,  truths,  failed  to  gain  hearers,  or  win  allies,  or  stir  the 
heart  of  society,  or  impress  their  doctrines  upon  after  times,  or 
inaugurate  a  new  moral  era.     . 

And  then  he  is  required  to  explain  how  even  such  a  Jesus  as 
he  describes  could  have  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  Palestine, 
amid  forms  of  life  and  a  species  of  moral  schooling  which,  aside 
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from  Christ,  produced  such  utterly  diflFercut  characters.  Whence 
came  his  wondrous  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  God?  Whence 
bis  notion  of  the  Messiahship,  and  the  deep,  abiding  and  war- 
rantable conviction  that  he  was  really  and  preeminently  the 
Son  of  God?  An  uniustructed  Xazarcan  peasant,  ignorant  of 
the  world,  unfamiliar  with  history,  and  having  no  proper  com- 
prehensjion  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, — constantly  disap- 
pointed in  his  experiences  with  society, — whence  came  the  won- 
drous wisdom  or  the  unerring  spiritual  instinct  that  rendered 
his  teaching  so  fruitful,  and  has  made  him  the  unapproachable 
Master  of  religious  thought  for  two  thousand  years?  Taught 
l)y  Judaism  from  his  cradle,  why  does  he  grow  up  only  intent 
on  abolishing  it,  and  substituting  a  radically  different  system  in 
its  place?  With  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  Judaism 
arrayed  against  him  in  protest  and  threat  and  violence,  what 
dedicates  him  to  his  revolutionary  undertaking  and  sustains  him 
in  it?  And,  at  last,  put  ignominiously  to  death  by  the  Jewish 
Aod  the  imperial  authorities  for  blaspheming  against  an  estab- 
lished religion  and  conspiring  against  a  powerful  civil  state,  his 
little  band  of  disciples  scattered  and  in  despair,  and*  his  fate 
triumphantly  held  up  as  a  warning  to  all  other  presumptuous 
reformers  and  revolutionists,  how  came  the  new  faith  to  sur- 
vive, and  hasten  forth  to  victory  ? 

And  when  that, task  is  ended,  there  remains  for  explanation 
yet  another  thing.  How  could  such  men  as  the  disciples  of  Je- 
sus are  declared  to  be, — outcasts  from  Judaism,  despised,  un- 
spiritual,  envious  toward  each  other — men  who  would  deliber- 
ately falsify  the  record  of  their  Master's  life  and  acts  for  the 
lowest  reasons, — men  full  of  Jewish  superstitions  and  unable  to 
comprehend  the  real  spirit  and  teaching  of  him  to  whom  they 
had  attached  themselves  for  the  sake  of  social  consideration  and 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  privilege, — men  who  had  compelled  Je- 
sus, much  against  his  will,  to  turn  wonder-worker  and  practise 
jugglery  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  allies  and  warding  off 
accusation  and  incredulity; — how  could  such  men  be  expected 
to  take  up  the  work  of  Christ  at  the  foot  of  his  cross,  interpret 
it  clearly  to  the  world,  cling  to  it  in  the  face  oLpersecution  and 
death,  and,  through  the  patience  of  faith,  the  highway  of  suffer- 
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ing,  and  the  ceaseless  ordeal  of  martyrdom,  press  it  forward  to 
victory  in  the  simple  name  of  him  who  had  been  crucified  be- 
tween the  thieves  ? 

And  when  Renan  shall  have  accomplished  this  task,  there  yet 

remains .     But  time  would  fail  to  tell  what  remains.  To 

reject  the  New  Testament  account  of  Christ  and  his  goj?pel  re- 
quires only  the  writing  of  a  few  audacious  seutences,  but  to  fur- 
nish another  that  shall  satisfy  reason  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  is  quite  a  different  matter,  as  this  elaborate 
effort  and  utter  failure  of  the  French  litterateur  abundantly 
prove.  He  indicates,  in  this  volume,  his  intention  to  re-write  the 
apostolic  history,  and  show  us,  from  his  stand-point,  the  early 
struggles  of  Christianity  with  the  foes  that  confronted  her.  The 
journals  announce  that  he  is  already  collecting  the  materials 
for  his  new  volume,  in  which  we  are  to  have  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  &c.,  according  to  M.  Renan.  That  it  will  be  enter- 
'taining,  fresh,  ingenious, brilliant  and  popular,  wc  have  nodoubt.- 
That  the  apostolic  group  will  appear  in  striking  attitudes,  and 
exhibit  an  intense  and  vital  personality,  beyond  all  that  Thor- 
waldscn  has  given  to  them  in  the  great  achievement  left  us  by 
his  genius,  it  is  no  presumption  to  believe.  But  that  it  will  also 
be  illogical,  inaccurate,  unsatisfactory  and  mischievous,  we  are 
equally  well  assured.  That  wc  shall  understand  Paul  better, 
after  he  has  been  robbed  of  the  visions  and  revelations  of 
Christ, — or  know  Peter  more  really  after  the  cloven  tongue  of 
flame,  which  filled  his  speech  with  such  divine  unction,  has  been 
reduced  by  explanation  to  a  burst  of  sunshine  through  the  dus- 
ty windows  of  the  upper  chamber,  or  to  something  else  equally 
puerile, — or  comprehend  better  any  of  the  great  triumphs  which 
the  early  church  witnessed  and  won,  after  the  divine  attesta- 
tions are  all  ignored  or  denied, — we  cannot  anticipate,  after 
seeinj^C  what  is  civen  us  under  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
gospels,  when  every  thing  supernatural  has  been  eliminated 
from  both.  Science  has  its  sphere,  literature  its  value,  philos- 
ophy its  uses,  criticism  its  privileges,  rhetoric  its  just  claims, 
and  poetry  its  inspiration;  but  when  they  usurp  the  functions 
or  contemn  the  legitimate  ministry  of  faith,  they  part  with  their 
dignity,  work  the  most  serious  mischief,  and  arc  sure  to   lose 
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their  hold  upon  the  very  hearts  over  which  their  true  influence 
is  most  needed. 

We  have  carried  this  examination  of  Renan  into  detail,  and 
allowed  hira  to  speak  freely  in  his  own  language  through  the 
extracts  from  his  volume,  not  solely  nor  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
saving  our  readers  the  labor  of  wading  through  his   pages  in 
order  to  learn  the  real  spirit  and  characteristics  of  his  under- 
taking.   We  have  chosen  to  let  him  stand  as  a  representative 
of  the  school  of  theological  criticism  which  is  making  itself  felt 
so  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  avowed  aim  it 
is  to  reduce  all  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the  formula)  of  the 
logical  understanding,  and  to  admit  no  phenomena  into  the  do- 
main of  spiritual  life  but  such  as  conform  to  a  physiological 
standard.     Hence,  miracles  must  be  banished,  and  a   scientific 
order  maintained  for  all  times  and  all  circumstances.      The 
uniformity  of  nature  must  be  insisted  on  at  all  risks.     No  force 
must  be  admitted  into  human  history  or  life  that  suspends  or 
overrides  what  are  recognized  as  physical  laws.      Whatever 
<Jannot  be  harmonized  with  the  idea  of  their  universality  and 
inflexibility  must  be  set  aside,  and  what  is  proved  that  seems 
antagonistic,  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  save  science,  what- 
ever becomes  of  testimony  and  faith.     And  as  criticism  cannot 
get  rid  of  Christ,  nor  resolve  him  into  a  principle,  an  idea  or  a 
myth,  it  insists  upon  reducing  hira  to  a  human  level,  and  com- 
pressing all  his  life  and  deeds  and  words  within  the   sphere  of 
natural  development  and  law.     And  as  the  strategy  of  scholar- 
ship cannot  drive  the  New  Testament  from  its  historical  posi- 
tion, as  the  accepted  production  of  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
century,  there  is  a  persistent  attempt  to  get  rid  of  every  mirac- 
ulous item  by  the  sharp-shooting  of  cavils. 

Renan's  ill  success  does  not  impeach  his  ability,  nor  his  ear- 
nestness, nor  his  skill.  His  undertaking  involves  a  simple  im- 
possibility. If  his  suppositions  seem  at  times  almost  blasphem- 
ous accusations  against  the  moral  integrity  of  Jesus,  it  does  not 
prove  that  his  eye  is  blind  to  the  Messiah's  high  excellencies, 
nor  that  his  heart  is  unresponsive  to  their  appeals ;  it  only 
proves  that  his  naturalistic  theory  necessitates  the  work  of 
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stripping  Christ  of  the  moral  glory  which  he  wears  as  a  robe 
from  heaven.  Sad  and  strange  as  are  many  of  his  statements, 
his  fundamental  position  would  hardly  allow  him  to  say  less. 
In  method  and  spirit  he  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  writ- 
ers, belonging  to  the  school  which  he  represents,  as  in  ability  ho 
takes  a  leading  position ;  but,  committed  as  he  is  to  the  neological 
scheme  of  religious  criticism,  his  intellectual  eflfort  wants  both 
vigor  and  dignity,  and  at  the  end  of  his  volume  he  compels  his 
reader  to  mourn  over  the  perversion  of  his  really  fine  powers. 
He  appears  more  like  a  serio-comic  actor,  as  he  labors  at  this 
picture  of  the  Messiah,  than  like  a  reverent  student,  full  of  pro- 
found convictions,  which  he  would  fain  communicate  to  men, 
that  their  spiritual  life  might  be  deepened  and  glorified.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  believes  in  any  real,  personal  God  at  all, — 
whether  his  theism  is  any  thing  else  than  pantheism.  Certain 
expressions,  occurring  here  and  there  in  his  writings,  considered 
by  themselves,  do  indeed  suggest  a  Christian  conception  of 
God;  but  the  general  drift  of  his  thought,  and  the -prevailing 
tone  of  his  utterances,  indicate  that  he  does  not  worship  nor 
recognize  any  such  God  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
80  he  leaves  no  room  for  any  properly  supernatural  element  to 
operate  in  the  sphere  of  human  life.  And  he  has  met  no  worse 
failure  than  every  man  is  doomed  to  meet,  who  attempts  to  in- 
terpret Christ  while  denying  God,  to  write  the  history  of 
Christianity  while  rejecting  the  supernatural,  and  to  explain  the 
regeneration  of  a  soul  or  a  race  from  the  stand-point  of  physi- 
ology. 

And  that  is,  after  all,  the  real  difficulty  which  this  class  of 
writers  will  always  meet  in  such  undertakings  as  this  of  Renan. 
Their  theories  are  separated  from  the  Christian  records  by  rad- 
ical diflFerences.  They  reject  the  supernatural,  while  the  New 
Testament  is  based  upon  and  everywhere  overflows  with  it. 
It  is  not  that  this  statement  of  Matthew  need'j  modification,  and 
that  account  furnished  by  John  is  extravagant  in  some  of  its 
terms,  and  so  needs  toning  down  in  the  interpretation;  it  is 
that  the  miraculous  element  which  runs  through  the  whole  warp 
of  the  evangelical  biographies,  like  a  lustrous  thread  of  gold, 
makes  the  product  supernatural  at  every  point.    And  that  di- 
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vine  clement  is  what  cannot  for  a  moment  be  accepted  nor  en- 
dured. 

The  question  pressed  upon  us  to-day  by  this  school  of  skep- 
ticism, IS  really  becoming  narrowed  down  to  this:  Whether  we 
shall  believe  in  a  personal  God,  who  rules  the  world  in  the  in- 
terest of  righteousness,  using  all  material  objects  and  forms  as  ap- 
paratus in  the  interestof  spiritual  truth,  and  for  the  most  effectu- 
al education  of  souls, — or  whether  we  shall  find  God  only  in  the 
stately  procession  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  inflexible  rule 
of  scientific  law.  With  faith  in  such  a  Deity  as  the  Scriptures 
set  forth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Christ  of  the  evan- 
gelists; recognizing  no  Divinity  save  what  appears  in  the  phy- 
sical  order  of  the  world,  there  will  be  left  us  only  some  such 
Jesus  as  this  of  Renan,  the  study  of  whose  character  only  per- 
plexes the  understanding,  whose  life,  full  of  contradictions,  only 
hides  the  true  path  after  which  earnest  inquirers  are  asking, 
and  whose  "  Comb  unto  me"  only  mocks  the  soul  long  strug- 
gling for  assurance  and  rest. 


Art.  II.— missions  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Foreign  Mission  enterprise  has  become  a  fact  and  a 
power  in  the  world, — a  fact,  such  that  no  enlightened  person 
can  refute  or  reject, — a  power,  which  every  department  of  the 
Christian  church  is  beginning  to  appreciate  and  employ.  The 
moral  convictions  of  the  Christian  community  as  to  the  duty, 
the  importance,  tlie  privilege  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  are  now  settled  and  uniform.  Since  the  day  of  Wil- 
liam  Carey  and  his  coadjutors  how  much  has  been  accomplish- 
ed I  Into  a  conference  of  Protestant  clergy  in  England  Carey 
once  threw  the  apple  of  discord.  He  propounded  a  subject  for 
discussion.  It  was  only  this,  "  The  duty  of  Christians  to  at- 
tempt to  spread  the  Gospel  amon^  heathen  nations."  Mr.  Ky- 
land,the  distinguished  and  venerable  chairman,  sprang  instantly 
to  his  feet,  and  frowning,  thundered  out,  <<  Young  man,  sit  down. 
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When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen,  He  will  do  it,  with- 
out  your  aid  or  mine."  The  rebuke,  let  us  thank  God,  proved 
only  a  spur  to  inpel  the  young  missionary  to  his  work,  and  it 
was  William  Carey  who  inaugurated  the  era  of  modern  Mis- 
sions. But  that  day  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  has  gone  by. 
We  live  in  a  more  enlightened  and  auspicious  time.  It  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  responsibility  of  living  is  greater, — that  the  duty 
of  working  Is  clearer  and  more  imperative, — that  the  final  reck- 
oning will  be  stricter  and  more  severe. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  discuss  the  following  propo- 
sition: The  Missionary  Enterprise  has  a  powerjul  and  par- 
amount  claim  upon  our  seminaries  of  learning.  And  I  shall 
endeavor,  in  the  second  place,  to  specify  how  this  claim  may  be 
responded  to. 

That  a  missionary  should  be  a  ^oogI  man  every  one  admits 
and  advocates.  That  he  should  be,  moreover,  a  strong  man,  is 
far  from  being  the  popular  conviction.  The  impression  is 
abroad  that  almost  anybody  may  become  a  missionary.  Even 
educated  men  have  sometimes  suflFered  themselves  to  cither 
convey  or  commend  such  a  notion.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange 
for  the  people  to  think  likewise.  For  instance,  here  are 
several  young  men  having  the  gospel  ministry  in  view.  How 
often  we  may  hear  something  like  this.  This  studious,  thorough, 
learned  and  eloquent  man  will  make  an  excellent  pastor  in  New 
England ; — that  one,  possessed  of  more  sensibility  tlian  sci- 
ence,— with  better  lungs  than  logic, — with  stronger  muscle  than 
mind, — with  more  fervor  than  finish,  will  be  just  the  man  "  to 
stir  up  the  people  at  the  West;" — whereas,  that  third  man, 
quite  an  indifferent  scholar,  positively  below  par,  whether  he  be 
regarded  as  linguist,  a  mathematician,  a  naturalist,  a  theolo- 
logian,  a  translator,  a  teacher  or  a  preacher,  "  he  will  do  for 
the  heathen."  And  should  a  man  of  good  parts,  at  all  symmet- 
rically and  practically  educated,  and  capable  of  using  liis  pow- 
ers to  good  advantage,  ever  oficr  himself  to  the  missionary 
work,  people  seem  all  aghast.  What  a  dupe  to  religious  fren- 
zy I  some  exclaim.  What  a  pity  that  he  should  waste  his  life 
among  savages  I  says  some  very  pious  and  very  intelligent  lay- 
man.    And  the  pastors  may  even  chime  in  with  the  parish  in 
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tbese  lovely  and  gratuitous  exclamations.  Some  will  go  so  far 
as  to  implore  the  innocent  subject  of  all  their  pangs  and  agony, 
to  abandon  his  holy  purpose,  while  others  again,  now  by  spe- 
cious reasoning  and  now  by  disgusting  flattery,  will  try  to  decoy 
him  from  his  project.  Indeed,  I  have  noticed  that  it  has  come 
to  be  quite  a  delicate  matter,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
invite  a  man  to  the  missionary  field, — whereas  a  call  to  a  pas- 
torate at  home  is  considered  complimentary.  The  thing  is 
patent.  The  opinion  prevails  extensively  that  our  men  of  learn- 
ing and  power  must  be  kept  at  home; — others  will  answer  well 
enough  for  foreign  lands.  And  I  am  aware  how  one  must  ex- 
pose himself  to  criticism,  even  jealous  hyper-criticism,  and  pos- 
sibly to  even  censure  and  rebuke,  who  lifts  either  voice  or  pen 
against  a  popular  error.  But  it  is  time,  nevertheless,  that  this 
error  was  rectified.  The  interests  of  benighted  millions  can- 
not be  trifled  with.  The  glory  of  God,  in  the  promulgation  and 
triumph  of  Christianity,  demands  that  the  truth  appear. 

In  discussing  the  proposition  which  I  have  laid  down,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that  the  missionary  work  lays  claim  to  the 
largest  acquisitions  of  scholarship,  and  demands  the  choicest 
gifts  of  genius, — that  the  enterprise  itself  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention and  cooperation  of  the  most  liberal  scholars,  and  that  it 
13  no  discredit,  nor  detriment,  nor  disgrace  to  the  exponents  of 
the  broadest  literary  culture  and  the  finest  practical  ability,  to 
enter  this  department  of  Christian  effort.  It  is,  indeed,  of  no 
small  importance  to  tlie  enterprise  itself,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
those  it  proposes  to  reach,  that  this  be  distinctly  understood. 
Moreover,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  only  way  to  lift  our  own 
Foreign  Mission  into  vigor  and  prosperity  is  to  respect  it  more 
ourselves,  by  looking  well  to  the  character  of  the  men  and 
Women  who  enter  it  as  our  representatives?  For  what,  aside 
from  the  Divine  blessing,  crowning  all  worthy  human  eflFort,can 
tend  so  surely  to  advance  and  to  exalt  this  enterprise,  giving 
it  its  just  consideration  at  home  and  its  proper  attitude  and 
success  abroad,  as  the  character,  for  consecration  and  for  abil- 
ity, of  those  who  become  its  chief  exponents  in  foreign  lands  ? 

The  claim  of  Missions  upon  the  Schools  might  be  argued  with 
propriety  from  several  points  of  view,  but  I  shall  limit  myself 
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in  the  main  to  a  single  one,  which  of  itself,  it  appears  to  me, 
will  furnish  a  consideration  quite  firm  and  broad  enough  for 
such  a  claim  to  rest  upon.  Let  us  look  at  this  subject,  from 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself .  Let  us  see  if  it  will  not  appear 
as  wo  proceed  in  the  investigation,  that  for  this  branch  of 
Christian  labor  there  are  needed  not  merely  men  of  "capacity," 
as  it  is  said,  but  men  of  culture. 

The  work  in  pagan  lands  is  preeminently  to  publish  the 
gospel.  Everything  else  is  subsidized  to  this  great  design, — 
everything  else,  if  it  be  worthy,  must  tend  to  this  single  and 
central  aim.  The  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  is  to  permeate  and 
leaven  the  masses  of  heathen  society,  and  is  the  only  power 
that  can  advance  an  imperfect,  or,  more  correctly,  renovate  an 
effete  civilization.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  three  prin- 
cipal agencies  are  employed.  These  are  oral  preachingy  the 
press  and  the  schools.  Every  well  organized  and  successful  mis- 
sion must  embrace  these  three  departments,  and,  since  they  af- 
ford me  a  convenient  division  of  my  subject,  I  shall  consider 
them  in  order. 

1.  In  pagan  lands,  as  here,  oral  preaching  is  a  very  promi- 
nent agency  for  acquainting  men  with  the  facts  of  Christianity. 
The  missionary  must  be  a  preacher.  His  first  introduction  to 
the  new  people  is  that  of  a  preacher.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
preaching,  comprised  in  this  part  of  the  missionary's  labor. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  way-side  preaching.  The  "  Padree 
Sahab"  and  his  native  attendants  go  into  the  open  street  of  a 
Hindoo  bazaar  or  to  the  market  or  jattra,  where  there  are  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  for  traffic  or  for  worship,  and  there 
proclaim  the  messages  of  the  gospel.  The  service  at  the  mar- 
kets and  jattras  is  necessarily  intermittent  and  periodical, — 
whereas  that  in  the  bazaar  is  regular.  Daily,  and  oftentimes 
both  morning  and  evening,  docs  the  missionary  visit  the  neigh- 
boring villages  upon  his  errand  of  mercy.  His  audience  is 
sometimes  large,  but  usually  quite  fluctuating.  He  is  at  times 
listened  to  with  attention  and  respect, — at  other  times  he  is 
openly  ridiculed  and  reproached  by  the  scoffing,  sneering  crowd. 
Now  this  out-door  preaching  requires  to  be  clear,  logical  and 
convincing.     The  Hindoo  mind  is  acutely  metaphysical.     It  is 
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also  rigidly  logical.  The  preacher  must  be  master  of  himself, 
for  this  colloquial  style  of  address  will  very  soon  bring  his  pa- 
tience to  a  test.  Some  insolent  Brahmin,  perhaps,  boldly  in- 
'terruptsthe  speaker, — calls  him  a  liar,  and  challenges  him  to 
prove  his  statements.  Now  every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  white 
man,  and  every  ear  itches  to  catch  the  reply.  It  is  truly  a  most 
critical  moment,  and  much  depends  upon  it.  It  is  the  moment 
of  triumph  for  truth,  or  the  moment  of  sad  surrender.  Let  the 
preacher  calmly  and  connectedly  analyze  his  statements.  Let 
him  develop  their  proofs  from  both  revelation  and  nature.  And, 
which  his  eager  auditors  relish  no  less,  let  him  refute  the  Brah- 
min out  of  his  own  month,  and  falsify  liis  words  out  of  his  own 
Shasters,  with  which  he  should  be  sufHcicutly  familiar.  Let 
this  be  done  and  the  throng  of  admiring  natives  feel  the  power 
of  the  able  advocate,  and  admit  the  consistency  of  the  Christian 
faith.  And,  let  me  add,  it  is  refreshing  to  watch  how  these  na- 
tives will  often  turn  at  this  juncture  in  the  scene,  upon  and 
against  the  Brahmin, — scores  of  shrill  voices  dealing  back  his 
own  epithets  while  they  cry  "  liar,"  "  impostor,"  "cheat,"  &c., 
and  all  these  mingling  with  other  and  more  voices,  which  arc 
vociferating  in  their  wildest  pleasure  at  the  missionary's  victo- 
ry, shouting  "  true,"  "good,"  "  you  are  right,"  &c.  Should  the 
preacher  fail  here,  however,  he  is  crippled  forever  afterwards 
in  his  power  over  the  masses.  This  may  appear  to  some  rath- 
er a  rustic  and  grotesque  tribunal  to  pronounce  verdict  upon  a 
man's  logio  and  acumen,  nevertheless  its  influence,  as  asserted 
by  the  most  experienced  missionaries,  is  truly  wonderful  for 
either  good  or  evil. 

The  second  variety  of  preaching  is  that  which  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  chapel.  This  requires  to  be  more  directly  instruc- 
tive or  didactic  in  its  character,  for  the  native  Christian  com- 
munity attends  upon  it.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a  little  and  therif  a  little,  represents  the  modus  operandi 
in  this  department.  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  need 
to  be  explained.  The  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  church 
most  be  made  intelligible  and  then  enjoined  upon  believers. 
There  is  no  little  demand  for  this  kind  of  instruction  in  many 
commnnities  in  America  and  England, — but  there  is  a  tenfold 
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demand  for  it  in  such  a  community  as  I  am  describing.  The 
precepts  and  the  restraints  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  immunities 
and  delightful  rewards  on  the  other,  of  the  life  of  faith,  cannot 
be  too  frequently  or  too  faithfully  urged  upon  the  consideration 
of  those  whom  a  thousand  unseen  chords  are  overdrawing  back 
into  the  habits  and  sins  of  heathenism.  If  anywhere  there 
is  a  call  for  plain,  practical  preaching, — it  is  hero.  The  disci- 
ples need  to  be  strengthened  and  edified,  and  sinners  must  be 
warned  and  invited.  Still,  again,  wherever  there  are  American 
or  European  families,  an  English  service  is  called  for  on  the 
Sabbath. 

What  now,  I  ask,  does  this  preaching  comprise  ?  And  what 
qualifications  does  it  require  in  the  preacher?  It  comprises 
an  expression  of  Christian  ideas  in  heathen  words, — words  that 
never  were  made  the  vehicles  of  such  ideas  before.  Every 
missionary  knows  that  the  words  of  the  heathen  have  to  be  re- 
generated before  their  souls  can  be.  Here  then  is  scope  for 
tho  subtlest  scholarship.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  Perhaps  you 
say,  or  think  you  say,  repentance.  The  native  w^ord  you  use 
means  penance.  You  say,  or  think  you  say,  holiness,  but  tho 
heathen,  knowing  the  import  of  his  word  better  than  you,  un- 
derstands you  self-abnegation,  i.  e.,  some  form  of  asceticism,  in 
which  pagan  theology  abounds.  Or  you  speak  of  God.  The 
hearer,  it  may  be,  instinctively  thinks  of  Krishnoo  or  Jngger- 
nath,  or  of  beast,  bird  or  creeping  thing,  wliich  is  his  god.  An 
intelligent  missionary  states  "  that  a  gospel  sermon  miirht  be 
preached  in  the  Tamil  language, — one  of  the  dialects  of  India, — 
explicit  and  pointed  in  every  doctrine,  and  as  correct  and  plain 
as  idiom  and  style  could  make  it,  and  yet  the  uninstrncted 
Hindoo  would  not  get  one  Christian  idea  from  it,  but  would 
construe  it  all  in  favor  of  Brahminism."  The  words  of  pagan- 
ism must  be  exorcised.  The  missionarv  must  make  thcni  the 
vehicles  for  communicating  other  and  purT^r  thoughts.  This  is 
a  thing  most  difficult.  It  calls  for  a  patient  and  tliurough 
study  of  the  elements  of  the  heathen  language,  and  also  for  a 
correct  and  clear  conception  of  the  truths  to  be  incorporated 
into  it.  Mistakes  may  be  disastrous  in  the  consequences  here. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss  of  Syria, — ^^  Should 
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tlic  missionary  lay  down  a  false  principle,  philosophy  will  Bnal- 
ly  see  it,  and  draw  it  out  into  a  heresy  which  will  swallow  up 
thousands.  Should  the  preacher  in  New  England  make  a  mis- 
take, there  are  ten  thousand  intelliircnt  lavmen  to  correct  liim; 
but  the  missionary  may  drop  the  seed  of  some  fatal  error,  which 
escapes  the  notice  of  all  till  it  springs  np  like  thorns  to  choko 
the  truth."  This  vernacular  preaching  comprises  also  a  logical 
presentation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  with  pertinent  il- 
lustrations showing  where  these  conflict  with  the  practices  of 
licatheuism.  This  is  due  to  the  native-Christian  community  for 
reasons  already  specified. 

To  do  all  this,  to  instruct,  to  convince  and  then  to  persuade. 
in  a  lanccuajrc  so  barren  in  words  fit  for  Christian  ideas,  re- 
quires  an  idiomatic  and  ready  use  of  the  vernacular,  fine  dis- 
crimination in  the  various  shades  of  expression,  keen  logic 
quick  illustration,  now  fervid  earnestness,  now  tender  pathos, — 
in  short,  whatever  constitutes  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mullens  of  Calcutta,  long  a  missionary  of  iho 
London  Mission  Society,  says'of  this  vernacular  prea(ihing,  '*  Ex- 
tensive study  will  be  required,  and  great  material  before  any- 
one becomes  very  competent  and  distinguished  in  so  wide  and 
valuable  a  field  of  labor." 

Here  then,  from  all  this  comes  the  question, — Who  is  to  ac- 
complish such  a  work  ?  Who  will  debate  with  the  native  lo- 
gician? Who  grapple  with  the  Hindoo  dei-it?  Who,  in  sliort, 
preach  successfully  to  the  acute  metaphysicians,  expose  the 
gross  errors  and  point  out  the  vile  fruits  of  idolatry,  expound- 
ing; the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  ?  Who,  if  not  the  Chris- 
tian scholar,  who  has  been  drilled  in  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
is  inured  to  clear,  clean,  solid  thought? 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  this.  In  New  England,  when  a 
preacher  is  wanted,  the  men  of  decided  scholarship  and  ability 
are  sought  for.  This  is  well.  And  yet  this  scholarly  and  able 
preacher  speaks  to  those  who  understand  a  Christian  language, 
who  have  always  enjoyed  the  refinements  and  been  tempered  by 
the  influences  of  our  high  civilization.  And,  moreover,  this  preach- 
er speaks  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  wherein  he  was  born  and 
which  he  has  been  perfecting  by  constant  use,  as  well  as  by  the 
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mastery  of  kindred  languages.    Now^  if  this  man  requires  to  be 

a  strong  man,  which  I  cheerfully  admit,  what  say  you   of  him 

who  preaches  in  a  strange  language,  oftentimes  nsing  words 

that  contradict  the  very  ideas  which  ho  wishes  to   convey,— 

which  words  ho  must  first  convert  and  then   conventionalize, 

stamping  them  with  the  indelible  impress  of  pure,  progressive, 

Christian  thought  7    What  shall  he  be  who  preaches  to  those 

sunken  in  the  vices  of  centuries,  and  heir  to  the  accumulated 

superstitions  of  unnumbered  generations  ?    The   home-pastor 

must  come  from  the  schools.   Is  it  any  less  obvious  that  he  who 

goes  to  the  heathen  should  come  from  the  schools  likewise? 

Docs  my  representation  savor  at  all  of  unfairness?    Are  these 

a  distortion  of  the  facts  ?    Is  it  any  more  than  simple  justic( 

that  some  of  the  strongest  men  should  be  commissioned  foi 

this  most  difficult  field  7    This  is  a  question  of  deep  import,  an( 

one  which  has  elicited  too  little  consideration  in    Christian 

lands.     Can  Missions  be  expected  to  thrive  abroad  until  thei 

claim  is  heard  and  responded  to  at  home,  in  this  particular 

Still  farther,  let  me  Ask,  can  the  church  of  Christ  evangelize  th 

world  until  she  enters  the  work  in  hearty  earnest,  with  som 

just  appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and  its  obstacles  ?    Must  th 

pagan  world  perish  while  New  England  is  pampered  with  c: 

quisite  literary   delicacies?    Must    our  scholars   stay   thcr< 

where,  upon  an  average,  there  is  an  evangelical   preacher  t 

every  six  hundred  souls  7    Shall  they  all  tarry  at  home,  ther 

being,  upon  an  average,  a  preacher  to  every  nine  hundred  soul 

throughout  the  whole  United  States,  shunijing  the  harder   to 

of  carrying  salvation  to  those  now  sinking  from  the  gloom  < 

paganism  into  the  darkness  and  blackness  of  eternal  night  ? 

2.  The  press  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  prominet 
agencies  for  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  in  heathen  land 
Indeed,  this  now  constitutes  a  distinct  department  of  labor,  am 
as  knowledge  advances,  it  will  exert  a  wider  influence  in  coi 
nection  with  our  benevolent  enterprises  abroad.  The  fact 
this.  The  missionary  is  called  upon  to  create  a  Christian  li 
erature  in  the  new  tongue.  It  becomes  his  duty  to  transfer,  s 
far  as  practicable,  our  learning  and  letters  to  the  vernacular  < 
the  pagan  people.    The  history  of  modern  missions  amply  illu 
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I  trates  what  I  say.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  to  the  records  of 
a  single  and  most  saccessful  Society.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  printed  more  than  a 
thousand  million  pages  during  the  half  century  past,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  operations  throughout  the  world.  This  has  been 
done  in  forty  different  languages,  eighteen  of  which  number 
were  merely  spoken  languages  before,  having  been  first  reduced 
to  writing,  by  the  manufacture  or  compilation  of  an  alphabet, 
by  these  American  missionaries.  This  fact,  I  hardly  need  re- 
mark, is  an  honorable  memorial  of  the  scholarly  ability  of  the 
men.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  signal  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  Board,  has  been  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  vigor  which  has  characterized  this  department  of 
their  labor. 

The  missionary  has  to  make  primers,  readers,  grammars,  ge- 
ographies and  dictionaries.  He  must  translate  our  standard 
works  on  science  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  In  short,  I  may 
say,  that  the  books  to  be  translated  are  and  must  be,  provided 
the  press  has  its  full  sway,  measured  only  by  the  variety  of  our 
Christian  literature.  Says  Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  Secretary  to 
the  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India,  after  mentioning 
several  branches  of  labor,  "  Another  work  which  needs  to  be 
taken  up  with  equal  energy,  if  ever  we  are  to  utilize  the  repro- 
ductive powers  of  missionary  education,  is  the  promotion  of 
Christian  vernacular  literature,  especially  for  the  young." 

The  chief  work,  however,  of  the  press  in  connection  with  our 
missions,  is  to  carry  forward  the  great  enterprise  of  publishing 
the  sacred  Scriptures  and  smaller  religious  treatises  and  tracts 
for  general  distribution.  No  higher  or  holier  task  can  claim 
the  missionary's  efforts  than  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible 
into  the  pagan  tongue.  The  pioneers  in  every  field  have  this 
task  to  perform,  but  as  the  field  is  ever  widening,  and  new 
tribes  and  races  coming  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  this 
work  is  constantly  receiving  a  share  of  attention  and  effort. 
Then  again,  besides  translations  for  the  new  tribes,  there  have 
to  be  frequent  revisions  of  the  translations  already  made  for 
reasons  which  are  sufficiently  obvious.  However  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  preaching  to  the  heathen,  there  still  remains  a 
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special  and  well-defined  office  for  the  Word  of  God  as  a  printe 
and  legible  volume,  which  the  native  may  carry  to  his  home  t 
examine  and  study.     Pagans  who  can  read,  and  who  have  tin 
Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  possess  a  great  advantage  ovei 
others  in  tribes  less  favored.     When  the  bustle  of  the   day  i 
over,  when  the  noise  of  the  bazaar  or  market  is  past,  and  ih 
voice  of  the  preacher  heard  no  more,  the  thoughtful  among   th 
masses  who  listened  to  the  gospel,  will  frequently  betake  them 
selves  to  a  careful  reading  of  tlip    portion  of  Scripture  givci 
them  by  the  man  of  God.     And  not  unfrequently  this  perusa 
proves  the  turning  point  in  some  sinner's   life. 

A  missionary  brother  was  telling  me  not  long  ago,  that  he 
had  more  than  once,  as  he  passed  the  native  houses  by  night  in 
Constantinople,  heard  a  voice  reading  the  Psalms  aloud.  And 
how  very  gratifying  it  must  be  to  the  Christian  minister  abroad 
to  perceive  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  even  to  inves- 
tigate the  Word  of  God.  How  he  must  rejoice  when  he  dis- 
cerns among  the  people  the  least  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
this  inspired  volume.  Let  me  cite  a  cheering  fact.  The  occu- 
pancy of  India  by  the  English  was  long  since  attended  by  a  par- 
tial introduction  of  the  English  language  and  letters.  But  our 
Bible  was  left  untouched  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  unclean  thing. 
The  natives  were  curious  to  learn  the  lana:ua2:e  of  the  foreii^n- 
ers,  but  kept  steadfastly  to  their  own  sacred  books.  But  a 
Bengal  paper  was  recently  advocating  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Government  schools.  The  following  is  its  indorsement  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures:  "The  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  all 
the  English  books,  and  there  is  not  its  like  in  all  the  English 
language.  As  every  joint  of  the  sugar  cane,  from  the  root  to 
the  top  is  full  of  sweetness,  so  every  page  of  the  Biblq  is  fraught 
with  the  most  precious  instruction.  A  portion  of  that  book 
would  give  you  more  of  sound,  morality  than  a  thousand  other 
treatises  on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  if  any  person  studies 
the  English  language  witli  a  view  to  gain  wisdom,  there  is  not 
another  book  which  is  more  worthy  of  being  read  than  the 
Bible.'^ 

Carey  and  Marshman  and  Sutton  would  have  thanked   God 
through  tears  of  grateful  joy,  could  they  have  seen  such  a  testi- 
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monj  from  an  educated  although  not  a  converted  Hindoo.  It 
is  among  the  reading  and  thinking  classes  that  the  chief  benefits 
accruing  from  the  press  are  seen.  Still  an  opportunity  to  read. 
and  to  think  is  given  to  the  promiscuous  masses  whom  the 
preacher  addresses  in  the  bazaar,  market  or  jattra.  The  deliv- 
ery of  the  gospel  by  word  of  mouth  is  regularly  followed  by  the 
general  distribution  of  religious  treatises  and  tracts.  Often- 
times these  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  attentive  listeners  to  the 
preached  word,  who  search  them  diligently  to  see  "  whether 
those  things  were  so." 

Dr.  Bacheler  remarks  in  his  excellent  little  book  on  "  Hin- 
dwnsm  and  Christianity  in  Orissa,^  that  "  many  instances 
have  occurred  where  the  perusal  of  a  single  tract  has  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  a  soul."  Two  cases  of  interest  are  briefly 
cited; — (p.  173.)  Some  prominent  men  have  been  thus  saved 
*nd  made  useful  to  the  church. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Damascus,  gives  a  beautiful 

illastration  of  this.     Into  the  hands  of  a  professed  infidel  in 

Syria  there  fell  by  chance,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  spirit 

of  God,  a  copy  oi^^  Keith^s  Evidence  of  Prophecy,'^  long  ago 

translated  by  the  missionaries.     He  became  a  student  of  the 

Bible,  and  its  truths  were  blessed  to  the  saving  of  his  soul. 

This  man  is  now  Dr.  Meshakah,  one  of  the  most  learned  natives 

of  Syria,  and  one  of  the  acutest  reasoners  in  any  country.     For 

nearly  a  score  of  yeare  he  has  wielded  his  powerful  and  ready 

pen,  and  employed  all  his  influence  and  literary  ability  in  the 

advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  the  press  in  heathen  lands.  I  have 
delineated  only  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  features, — such  as 
are  easily  recognizable.  Our  religion,  our  science,  our  arts  are 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  vernacular  of  pagan  nations.  This  is 
indispensable  for  reasons  which  are  salient  and  satisfactory. 
He  who  preaches  the  gospel  does  much,  but  ho  who  translates 
and  prints  the  Bible  does  more.  Who  can  lay  estimate  to  the 
legacy  of  Judson  to  Burmah  ?  Who  count  the  worth  of  Mori- 
son's  gift  to  China  7  Millions  of  the  redeemed  from  Hindostan 
shall  forever  give  thanks  to  Qod  for  William  Carey.     These 

4» 
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men  were  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  being  dead,  they  ye 
speak. 

I  place  the  greater  stress  upon  this  department  of  mibsionar 
labor,  because  it  is  the  Word  of  God  which  is  to  demolish  a! 
the  strongholds  of  Satan.  The  silently  penetrating  influences  c 
this  inspired  volume  are  to-day  steadily  and  surely  underniinin 
the  systems  of  superstition,  while  the  finger  of  prophecy  point 
on  to  their  complete  demolition.  The  stoutest  and  stubbornes 
obstacles  melt  away  before  the  advance  of  this  Divine  Word 
Look  at  the  quailing,  staggering  caste  system  of  India.  Ireca! 
the  eloquent  description  of  it  from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  missioi 
ary,  the  friend  of  my  boyhood.  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  long  a  rej 
resentative  of  the  Dutch  Board  at  Madras,  India,  said  of  caste 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  tell  in  one  breath,  what  I  thought  the  might: 
est  present  obstacle  to  the  onward  course  of  the  gospel  in  India, 
should  unhesitatingly  say  caste.  It  is  a  monster  that  defies  dcscrij 
tion.  Caste  has  its  hold  on  every  sinew  of  the  Hindoo.  Its  bitternes 
is  diffused  through  every  drop  of  his  blood.  Its  threads  arc  wove 
into  every  texture  of  his  soul.  Caste  gives  form  and  life  and  strengl 
to  the  Hindoo  religion.  Hindooism  would  soon  be  shivered  to  atom 
were  it  not  for  caste.  This  is  Satan's  master-piece.  The  more  I  loo 
at  it,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  the  cunning  of  the  great  deceiver,  i 
80  skilfully  forging  and  so  firmly  riveting  the  fetters  of  caste.  N 
one  can  conceive  of  its  tmiversal  power  and  its  malignancy,  until  h 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  the  gosp< 
like  a  mountain  with  immeasurable  base  and  sky-reaching  summi 
Have  I  drawn  a  dark  picture  ?  Yes  :  but  it  does  not  approximate  t 
the  reality.  Gigantic  forms  of  error  stalk  like  spectres  through  tb 
midnight  that  wraps  this  land  in  dismal  darkness.  Hinderances  t 
the  advancement  of  the  truth  are  great.  The  enemies  arc  mighty  an 
subtle.  Haughty  speech,  violent  blasphemy,  and  demoniac  laughte 
rise  from  every  fortress  of  idolatry  and  mingle  in  one  great  shout  ( 
defiance." 

Every  one  who  has  ever  known  the  Hindoos  can  testify  t 
the  correctness  of  this  graphic  description.  But  is  this  cast 
mighty?  The  Bible  is  mightier.  Is  this  net-work  of  supcrst 
Uon  strong,  which  coils  its  mysterious  meshes  into  the  blin 
prejudices  and  the  depraved  affections  of  erring  men  ?     Th 
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gospel  ii  yet  to  enfranchise  the  mind  of  the  pagan,  bursting 
every  fetter  as  Samson  broke  tlic  wlths.  Even  now  can  wo 
not  discern  the  light  of  the  dawning  day?  Who  that  has  read 
Dr.  Baciielcr's  recent  reports  touching  the  jlistribution  of  tho 
Bible  in  the  schools  of  India,  can  for  a  moment  despair?  Tho 
Lord  is  leading  his  truth  on  to  victory.  Every  Christian  press 
established  in  heathen  territory  is  a  battery  before  whose  face 
and  fire  the  reeling  forms  of  monster  superstitions  shall  bo 
swept  in  dismay  and  death. 

Thus  have  we  discussed  the  importance,  the  character  and 
the  power  of  this  great  department  of  Christian  effort,  abroad. 
And  now  comes  again  the  question,  asked  once  before — Who 
is  to  do  this  work  ?  Who  will  do  it  for  us  in  India  ?  Who  can 
open  to  these  benighted  minds  the  mysteries  of  Scripture  ?  Who 
render  our  English  in  idiomatic  Oriya,  Bengali  and  Ilindoo- 
slani?  Who  shall  create  or  adapt  an  alphabet  and  open  the 
treasures  of  Divine  truth  to  theSantaland  their  cognate  tribes? 
Who  will  write,  tran.slate,  compile  and  print  the  books  we  to- 
day need  for  the  millions  committed  to  our  charge  in  India? 
Thu3  far  the  press  at  Calcutta  has  supplied  us  with  the  Ben- 
gali and  Hindoostani,  and  that  of  our  English  brethren  at  Cut- 
tack  with  the  Oriya  publications.  But  how  long  must  wo  bo 
without  our  own  publications?  Shall  our  scholars  stay  at 
home  to  study  and  shine  as  literary  amateurs,  and  this  impor- 
tant work,  without  which  the  efforts  of  no  mission  can  be  large- 
ly successful,  be  left  to  those  noble  Englishmen  and  S^jotchmen, 
on  whom  wc  have  hitherto  been  dependent?  Let  the  scholars, 
now  fitting:  for  usefulness  in  our  seminaries  of  learninir,  answer 
this  question.  Let  the  men  of  wealth  in  our  American  churches 
answer  it  also.  There  are  men  to  do  the  work  and  there  is 
money  enough  to  push  it  forward  with  vigor.  How  long  shall 
wc  wait  ?  , 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  a  very  interesting  class  of 
natives  in  India,  known  as  the  Santals.  To  them  no  mission- 
ary society  save  our  own  has  recourse.  For  them  it  is  our  du- 
ty to  establisii  a  literature  and  a  religion.  A  Christian  press 
comprises  both  of  these.  Tho  work  was  just  opened  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Primer,  Reader,  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  by 
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my  beloved  father.  He,  moreover,  translated  several  books 
tbe  Bible,  employing  at  first  a  modification  of  Roman  type,  1 
afterwards  choosing  the  Bengali  as  better  suited  to  both 
idiom  and  phonetic  advantage.  Bat  seriously  impaired  hea 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  this  work.  Should  the  Father  of  m 
cies  allow  him,  after  ten  J  ears  of  respite  from  toil,  to  resu 
the  enterprise  he  so  reluctantly  relinquished,  many  belicv 
hearts  will  pray  that  his  life  may  be  spared  to  complete  "wl 
he  began,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Santal. 

Tell  me,  now,  who  is  to  be  the  writer,  the  compiler,  the  tra 
later  for  these  millions  who  still  sit  in  heathen  darkn* 
throughout  the  world  ?  Who,  if  not  the  Christian  scholar  fr 
our  home  schools  ?  For,  look  at  it,  you  know  very  well  tl 
the  Latin  and  Greek  student  acquires  a  readier,  more  rapid  & 
better  knowledge  of  French  and  German  than  the  mere  E 
lish  student7  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  that  the  men  and  1 
women  to  master  our  Oriental  languages,  to  speak  fluently  a 
write  forcibly  in  the  various  dialects  of  pagan  nations,  are  th( 
who  have  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  languages  of  i 
schools  7  How  much  just  this  comparative  philology  has  aid 
the  missionary  who  can  compute  ? 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  this,  and  inspect  it  from  a  n 
stand-point.  When  King  James  wished  to  give  the  Bible  to 
subjects  in  their  own  English  tongue,  he  did  what  every  inte 
gent  person  has  approved  and  admired.  He  summoned  for 
seven  men,  the  ripest  scholars  in  all  England,  to  this  importi 
and  arduous  work.  But  these  men  did  what?  They  translal 
the  Bible  into  their  own  vernacular;  not  from  Hebrew  a 
Greek  into  a  foreign  language,  which  increases  the  task  ma 
fold.  Can  we  approve  the  wisdom  and  admire  the  sagacity 
King  James,  and  then  keep  our  ablest  men  at  home,  comn: 
sioning  others  for  this  foreign  work? 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  one-s 
teenth  part  of  the  whole  human  family.  Nation  upon  nati 
still  waits  for  the  Bible.  The  missionary  is  the  only  man  w 
can  give  it  to  them.  These  are  considerations  which  pr< 
themselves  upon  every  pious  heart,  and  over  which  every  Cbi 
tian  scholar  should  pray  in  tbe  silence  of  his  study.    I  woe 
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lliat  they  appeared  upon  the  walls  of  Ihc  prayer-room  of  every 
scmiTiary  of  learning,  and  the  question  inscribed  beneath  them 
—W/io  of  you  young  7ncn  and  womcfi,  shall  become  the  heralds 
of  these  precious  truths  to  the  benighted?  I  know  that  somo 
scholarly  and  consecrated  spirits  could  not  fail  to  respond. 

3.  Schools  have  held  high  rank  as  an  agency  promotive  of 
Christian  civilization,  since  the  era  of  modern  missions  opened. 
And  to  this  great  department  of  missionary  lubor  among  the 
heathen  it  is  proper  to  call  special  attention.  I  have  frequent- 
ly heard  it  said  that  the  schools  were  our  hope  in  America.  If 
the  remark  has  reference  to  botli  the  intellectual  and  moral 
traidng  of  the  young,  I  can  most  heartily  endorse  it.  And  ia 
tlli^  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  schools  arc  our  hope  abroad. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Wilder,  for  fifteen  years  missionary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  in  India,  has  some  very  pertinent  and  highly  practi- 
cal remarks  upon  this  subject  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Mis- 
sion Schools  of  India,  published  several  years  ago.     He  says : 

"  A  thirst  for  knowledge  is  commendable  in  Christian  lands.  It 
cannot  be  loss  so  among  the  heathen.  It  is  generally  the  first  hope- 
ful indication  among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarons  tribes,  and 
many  a  missionary  longs  to  awaken  this  desire  in  tlic  degraded,  sen- 
sual and  listless  heathen,  for  whose  spiritual  good  he  labors." 

And  after  rehearsing  some  of  Lis  cwn  experience  in  India, 
he  observes  further : 

"  They  (schools)  communicate  true  science,  and  this  undermines 

the  errors  of  heathenism  ;    they  inspire  and    foster  a  love  for  true 

knowledge  and  help  to  overcome  the  deep  debasement  of  the  heathen 

mind  and  heart.     They  communicate  an  elevating  influence,  prepare 

the  licathen  to  understand  and  intelligently   embrace    Christianity, — 

help  to  render  Christian  communities   stable, — to   preserve   among 

them  the  purity  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine,  and  a  correct  Christian 

practice, — conciliate  the  favorable  regards  of  the  licathen,  and  secure 

their  attention  to  the  gospel, — furnish  an  opporttmity  for  the  uniform 

and  systematic  instruction  of  youth  and  children  in   the  principles  of 

Christianity, — and  constitute  the  best  and  most  efficient   agency  of 

which  the  Christian  missionary  can  avail  himself  in  heathen   lands." 
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It  18  foreign  from  my  purpose  and  the  design  of  this  paper 
institute  any  argument  for  mission  schools.     They  need  non©. 
Look  at  them.    See  how  they  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  heath- 
en, and  convince  them  that  the  missionary  seeks  their  good  • 
Pagans,  influenced  only  by  selfish  motives  themselves,  we   must^ 
not  wonder,  are  slow  to  attribute  disinterested  benevolence  to 
others.     But  our  free  schools  satisfy  them,  winning  their  con- 
fidence and  love.     I  confess  very  freely  that  it  is  selfinteres'fc 
in  the  heathen  which  is  appealed  to,  to  a  certain  extent.      But 
this  is  far  from  being  any  disparagement.   Self-interest  must  bo 
appealed  to,  when  men  are  often  incapable  of  appreciating  ancl 
acting  upon  any  higher  consideration.     Nor  do  I  perceive  any 
harm  in  this,  provided  always  that  the  missionary  is  cautious 
and  discriminating.  If  by  giving  of  alms,  or  by  healing  the  siclc, 
or  by  furnishing  lucrative  employment,  or  by  welcoming  th^ 
children  to  the  schools,  I  do  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  tho 
Hindoo  and  make  him  my  friend,  that  by  Divine  help  I  may  sink 
a  shaft  to  his  dark  soul  through  tho  solid  strata  of  prejudice, 
superstition,  besotted  sensualism  and  benighted  ignorance,  am 
I  not  doing  a  good  work  ?     Did  not  my  Master  do  likewise  7 
Shall  we  be  wiser  than  the  Omniscient  ?    Indeed,  each  of  the 
methods  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  and  particularly  the  last, 
has  brought  us  some  of  our  most  promising  converts  in  India. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  there  are  two  large  and  im- 
portant classes  among  the  heathen,  particularly  where  society 
is  constituted  as  it  is  among  the  Hindoos,  that  are  little  or  not 
at  all  reached  by  preaching.  I  mean  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. Now  for  both  of  these  classes  the  schools  must  be  our 
chief  resort.  How  idle  would  be  all  eflforts  at  civilization, 
which  shut  out  the  women  and  their  tender  offspring  from  the 
school-room  and  the  sanctuary  1  IIow  can  a  people  be  evan- 
gelized, whose  women  arc  left  in  ignorance  and  deep  degrada- 
tion ?  A  wise  observer  of  human  affairs  has  well  said :  "  Vain 
will  be  the  attempt  to  rescue  man  from  the  ruin  and  desolation 
which  Hindooism  creates,  if  woman  is  still  left  to  her  ftruel  char- 
ities. It  is  only  Christian  education  which  can  make  woman  in 
India,  what  woman  is  in  Christian  America  and  Christian  Brit- 
ain.    Only  Christian  education  can  take  the  Hindoo  female  out 
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of  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  sorrow,  which  the  hu- 
man mind  and  heart  can  know,  and  elevate  her  to  that  dignified 
and  blissful  sphere  for  which  God  created  her."  That  this 
statement  has  been  abundantly  verified  in  various  missionary 
fields  I  need  not  assure  the  intelligent  reader.  For  the  evi- 
dences of.the  Divine  favor  toward  the  schools  established  for 
heathen  women,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  labors  of  the  noble 
band  of  Baptists  missionaries  among  the  Karens  in  Burmah. 

There  is, another. and  most  weighty  consideration  in  favor  of 
the  schools,  to  which  it  is  proper  to  advert  in  this  connection. 
They  surely  tend  to  make  Christianity  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try where  they  exist.  I  mean  to  say  this, — Our  religion,  as 
well  as  our  manners,  must  become  naturalized.  The  natives 
mast  cease  to  look  upon  it  as  an  exotic.  They  need  to  witness 
some  living  expression  of  it,  some  incarnation  of  it  among  them- 
selves. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds  of 
all  suspicion  and  to  foster  confidence  and  respect.  Now  such 
is  the  direct  tendency  of  the  schools.  Indeed,  without  these, 
pray,  how  is  this  desirable  end  to  be  attained?  Every  mission- 
ary of  experience  has  learned  that  upon  entering  a  new  field 
his  hope  is  in  the  second  generation,  far  more  than  in  the  one 
to  which  he  preaches.  What  he  would  incorporate  of  morals 
in  the  nation,  he  must  put  into  the  schools.  Would  ho  teach 
the  fathers,  he  must  first  teach  their  children.  The  school  is 
the  honored  agency  which  by  training  the  young  educates  the 
race.  The  church  of  Christ  is  now  waking  up  to  the  truth  of 
this,and  her  ambassadors  are  planting  these"  nurseries  of  piety" 
in  every  land.  I  would  there  were  ten-fold  more  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  various  Christian  missions  throughout  the 
world.  As  they  multiply  and  thrive,  the  pall  of  paganism  shall 
lift  from  every  tribe  and  people  on  the  earth. 

What,  now,  is  the  character  of  these  mission  schools  ?  This 
inquiry  is  apposite  to  the  subject  in  hand,  in  order  that  the 
claims  of  this  single  department  of  missionary  labor  upon  our 
seminaries  of  learning  may  fairly  appear.  Suffer  me  then  to 
specify,  and  perhaps  the  simplest  plan  to  proceed  upon  will  be 
to  pass  in  our  examination  from  the  lowest  grade  of  school  to 
the  higher  iDStitutions  which  are  strictly  professional  in  their 
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character.  There  are  schools  for  children  and  adults,  the  lat- 
ter class  often  requiring  instruction  no  less  than  the  former. 
In  these  schools,  of  course,  the  simple  and  ordinary  branches 
of  learning  are  taught.  The  process,  however,  is  two-fold,  which 
renders  the  teacher's  work  often  extremely  difficult.  Ho  must 
first  drive  out  those  old  and  superstitious  notions  of  science, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  pre-occupy  the  minds  of  even  the 
youngest,  and  then  proceed  to  introduce  enlightened  ideas.  In 
doing  tliis,  lot  it  be  remembered,  we  arc  opening  the  way  for 
the  gospel, — for  science  and  religion  among  the  heatlien  are  so 
intimately  blended,  that  the  crumbling  of  the  one  involves,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  demolition  of  the  other.  The  ele* 
mentary  works  prepared  by  the  missionary  and  to  which  refer- 
encc  has  been  made,  are  employed  as  text-books  in  theso 
schools.  As  a  general  thing  the  teaching  is  done  By  the  mis- 
sionary ladies  and  their  native  assistants,  the  missionary  him- 
self exorcising  a  supervision  over  the  department. 

The   Bible   is  taught  in  these  schools.      The    rudimeritarv 
studies  prepare  the  way  for  tiiis.    Both  children  and  adults  ar^ 
daily  instructed  in  the  Holy  vScriptures.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion I  need  not  occupy  space  to  enumerate.  They  vary,  of  course^ 
according  to  the  age  and  intelligence  of  the   several  classes. 
Let  me  advert  here  again  to  what  has  been  said  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  to    these   pagans. 
Surely  it  is  not  the  easiest  work  to  make  Scripture  truths  plain 
and  intelligible  to  such  benighted  minds.    There  are  few  places, 
perhaps,  in    the  great  field   of  Cliristian   eflbrt,   where   one's 
knowledge    of  the  Bible  finds  a  severer  test, — or  the   strength 
and  skill,  acquired  by  long  and  laborious  study,   meets  a  more 
vigorous  ordeal.     It  is  often  no  easy  task  to  instruct   the  chil- 
dren who  come  from  the  homes  of  refinement  and  religion  in 
more  favored  lands.     But   the  missionary  teacher  deals   with 
those  who  are  completely  untutored  and  unrestrained  in  mind 
and  morals.     She  first  breaks  the  virgin  soil  and  tills  it.     Her 
hand  drops  the  first  seed  of  truth.     Her  tears  often  water  it 
and  her  prayers  nurture  it  to  its  full  maturity. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  English  schools.  In  our  own  Mission 
thus  far  there  seems  to  bavo  been  little  demand  for  these.    But 
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I  am  ready  to  assert  with  confidence  that  the  Orissa  Mission' 
will  fail  to  accomplish  all  for  which  it  was  planted  without  the 
instrumentality  of  English  schools.     The  fact  is  this.    Mission- 
aries will  find,  as  indeed  they  have  found,  in  some  of  the  native 
yonth,  an  ardent  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English. 
This  very  desire  has  in  some  instances  conduced  to  bring  some 
from  the  higher  and  better  classes  under  the  influences  of  the 
gospel.    Moreover,  our  most  intellectual  class  of  students  will 
demand  a  knowledge  of  English  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  a 
Tast  fund  of  scientific  and  theological  literature.     And  unless 
we  are  ready  to  aflford  to  such  students,  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  may  have,  an  opportunity  to  study  English,  they  will  forsake 
our  schools  for  others,  perhaps  the   government  institutions, 
where  their  desires  can  be  gratified.     But  let  us  investigate 
this  question  a  little  deeper.     The  great  objection  which  has 
been  urged  against  teaching  the  natives  English,  is,  that  upon 
becoming  familiar  with  the  language  they  will  be  drawn  away 
from  the  Mission  into  lucrative  positions  under  the  government. 
Doubtless  this  has  several  times  been  the  case,  but  are  we  to 
estimate  all  our  Christian  scholars  who  aspire  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  our  language  and  literature,  as  insincere  and  merce- 
nary, because  some  have  proved  themselves  so  ?     Have  not 
quite  as  many  who  learned  English,  given  evidence  of  greater 
power  by  their  wider  usefulness  in  the  Mission  ?    If  we  are  to 
raise  up  a  class  of  men  and  women  in  our  Foreign  Mission,  who 
must  be  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  our  religion  and  our 
civilization  for  generations  to  come,  it  certainly  appears  to  me 
that  they  must  be  made  more  thoroughly  conversant  with  our 
literature,  our  manners,  our  faith,  than  the  veraacular  expres- 
sions of  these  by  means  of  translations  can  ever  make  them; 
although  these  translations  are  indispensable  in  their  place,  and 
are  themselves  a  stepping-stone  to  that   higher  culture  and 
those  more  liberal  attainments  of  which  I  speak.     As  even  to 
this  day  the  mass  of  American  scholars  of  both  sexes  never 
enter  that  province  of  investigation,  which  discloses  the  wealth 
of  the  ancient  languages,  so  in  like  manner  the  mass  of  our  pu- 
pils in  India  will  doubtless  be  content  with  those  works  which 
have  been  translated  into  their  own  tongue.    Nevertheless, 
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there  most  be  EDglisb  in  our  schools  abroad,  as  there  is  Latii 
and  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  our  schools  at  home.  Some  wil 
certainly  demand  it.  The  day  is  not  a  very  remote  one,  judg 
ing  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  when  colleges  with  a  systcmat 
ic  and  symmetrical  course  of  study  will  be  established  undei 
the  auspices  of  the  various  missionary  societies  in  forcigi 
lands.  Every  Mission  will  have  its  own  college,  to  which  th( 
advanced  students  from  the  vernacular  schools  will  repair  foi 
higher  attainments.  In  this  course  of  study,  English  must  o 
necessity  hold  a  very  prominent  place.  I  speak  for  the  gooc 
time  a  coming,  since  it  is  well  to  open  our  eyes  in  season. 

Passing  now  somewhat  farther  up  in  the  educational  scale 
wo  come  to  the  schools  which  must  be  distinctly  professional 
Among  our  students  there  will  of  course  bo  those  who  lool 
forward  to  some  particular  avocation,  suited  to  their  bent  o 
mind  and  modes  of  thought.  For  instance,  there  will  be  som( 
who  exhibit  a  peculiar  faculty  for  teaching.  And  as  nativi 
teachers  will  always  be  in  great  demand  to  carry  forward  oui 
educational  enterprises,  there  must  be  a  Normal  school  for  th( 
training  of  this  class.  Another  class  will  exhibit  what  some 
may  consider  a  painful  proclivity  for  pills  and  powders.  These 
call  for  thorough  medical  instruction.  And  we  may  come  t( 
that  pass  where  law  schools  will  be  needed.  If  the  mission 
aries  have  anything  to  do  with  these,  they  will  compile  a  text 
book  from  the  Bible  and  Blackstone  together,  always  interpre 
ting  the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

But  I  have  glanced  thus  hurriedly  at  these,  that  I  might  pre 
sent  the  claims  of  a  department  of  professional  training  tc 
which  the  missionary  is  particularly  called.  The  responsibilitj 
of  him  who  goes  to  labor  among*  the  heathen  is  greatly  enhanc 
od  by  the  consideration  that  he  must  train  men  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  We  have  occasion  for  devout  gratitude  to  God  thai 
he  calls  some  of  the  natives  themselves  to  the  work  of  pub 
lishing  salvation.  From  the  contemplative  Brahmin  to  the 
most  ignorant  Sudra,  have  come  our  native  preachers.  "  Some 
from  the  plow  like  Elisha — some  from  the  cattle-pen  like  Amoj 
— some  from  the  fisher-boat  like  Peter — and  some  from  the 
school  of  the  sage,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus."     But  all  these  mei 
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require  much  training.    The  Holy  Spirit  indeed  commences  the 
work,  but  He  just  as  much  bids  us  to  carry  it  to  its  completion. 
These  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  must  be  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Bible.     In  short,  for  there  is 
no  occasion  for  entering  into  the  details  of  this  matter,  they 
must  receive  as  good  and  thorough  a  theological  education  as 
can  be  aflForded  them  by  the  missionary.      We  owe  this  to 
them, — we  owe  it  to  the  millions  whom  they  are  to  influence, 
and  we  owe  it  to  Him  whose  great  commission  we  bear  among 
the  Gentiles.     These  men  cannot  be  too  well  armed  and  equip- 
ped for  their  warfare,  for  theirs  is  the  fiercest  of  the  fight.  They 
have  to  stand  for  us  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  If  there  be  bit- 
ter animosity  towards  us,  it  is  bitterest  toward   those  who  out 
of  the  heart  of  heathen  idolatry  have  come  forth  to  be  the  her- 
alds of  the   true  religion.      These  native  preachers  must  be 
thoroughly  furnished  from  the  armory  of  truth,  and   also  thor- 
oughly disciplined  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.     They  will  en- 
counter every  form  of  infidelity, — from  the  deep  debasement  of 
the  wildest  polytheism  and  the  specious  cavils  of  the  deists,  to 
the  more  recent  and  fashionable  flurry  of  Dr.  Colenso, — and  they 
must  know  how  to  vanquish  these  strong-holds  of  error.     The 
oldest  and  wisest  missionaries  place  the  greatest  stress  upon 
the  rearing  of  this  native  agency  to  propagate  Christianity 
amon^  their  benighted  countrymen  in  pagan  lands.     And  often 
has  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  greatest  work  of  the  foreign 
missionary  is  to  raise  up  and  educate  such  a  native  agency.     I 
have  looked  at  it  thus:  Every  people  has  a  nationality, — every 
tribe  even  its  own  idiosyncracies.     To  these  jealously  guarded 
circles  no  stranger  is  admitted.  The  native  only  can  enter  here. 
And  such  is  the  estimate  I  place  upon  this  agency,  that  could  I 
see  one  devout  and  gifted  native   preacher  in  every  heathen 
tribe  on  earth,  I  should  have  higher  hopes  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  than  were  half  of  America  and  Britain  to  emi- 
grate to  pagan  lands. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  matter  may 
be  inspected.  It  is  a  generally  conceded  thing  that  natives  are 
the  best  translators.  Rev.  Behari  Lai  Singh,  native  preacher 
of  the  free  church  of  Scotland  in  Calcutta,  brought  forward  tliis 
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subject  ia  his  address  before  the  Liverpool  Conference  of  mis 
sions,  several  years  since.  He  remarked  that, — "  The  historj 
of  all  Christian  nations  proclaimed  the  fact  that  Christians  who 
were  natives  of  the  soil  were  the  most  successful  translators  ol 
the  Bibl6  into  their  own  language."  And  this  speaker  inti 
mates  quite  distinctly  that  the  present  versions  of  the  Bible 
made  by  foreign  missionaries  in  the  various  dialects  of  India 
would  never  become  the  standard  versions  of  the  native  church 
This  opinion,  from  certainly  the  best  of  authority,  I  cheerfullj 
endorse,  and  that  too  in  perfect  deference  to  those  noble  schol 
urs  who  have  made  their  names  immortal  in  the  grateful  mem. 
ories  of  the  church,  by  making  the  original  translations  into  the 
heathen  languages.  It  is  the  native,  unquestionably,  who  is  yel 
to  give  his  own  people  aversion  of  the  Scriptures  of  fargreatei 
purity  and  precision  than  any  we  can  make.  The  able  and 
pious  natives,  reared  in  our  mission  schools,  and  made  acquaint 
ed  with  all  the  classic  lore,  sacred  and  secular,  to  which  w€ 
have  access,  these  Christian  Pundits  are  in  that  day  to  whicl 
we  look  forward  with  hope,  and  which  is  coming  quickly,  to 
prosecute  and  perfect  the  great  work,  which  we  can  only  inau- 
gurate. Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  of  a  Christian  literature  is  committed  to 
us.  This  itself  is  a  task  quite  important  and  great  enough  to 
summon  into  service  our  supreme  energy  and  faith. 

Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  third  great  department  oi 
missionary  labor  among  the  heathen.  And  now  comes  for  the 
third  time  that  question, —  Who  is  to  do  this  work  ?  What  the 
work  is  we  have  now  seen.  We  have  a  pagan  world  to  evan- 
gelize and  the  first  lessons  must  be  given  to  the  children  in  our 
mission  schools.  It  was  truly  a  wise  saying  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson, — "  The  most  likely  and  hopeful  reformation  of  the 
world  must  commence  with  children." 

Just  as  now  by  this  wonderful  overturjiing  in  America,  the 
south,  (I  mean  the  masses  both  black  and  white,  and  by  no 
means  the  "  southern  gentry,"  or  "F.  F.  Vs.")  is  to  become 
evangelized,  civilized.  Christianized.  The  school-house  and 
jcountry-church  of  New  England  must  be  carried  into  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  every  other  section  of  this  American  Egypt  and  Al* 
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giers,  clean  down  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     A  free  school  and  an 
open  Bible  will  very  soon  find  "southern  institutions"  "not 
convenient."     Who  has  not  sometimes  upturned  a  rock  in  the 
meadow  and  seen  the  ants  and  earth-worms^  spiders  and  snails, 
lizards  and  cockroaches — a  full  assortment  of  vermin — creep, 
crawl  and  scamper  in  every  direction  at  the  dash  of  sunlight? 
So  now  that  the  incubus  of  ignorance  is  removed,  and  the  light 
of  science  and  religion  pours  in  upon  this  benighted  territory 
of  the  South,  shall  every  vestige  of  barbarism,  even  the  whole 
catalogue  of  cruelty  comprised  in  that  "  sum  of  all  villanies," 
vanish  and  fade  away.     Grant  and  Sherman  may  do  much,  but 
the  corps  of  school-teachers,  following  their  advancing  armies, 
can  do  more.  Where  the  thunder  of  cannon  has  died  away  and  the 
terrible  shock  of  confronted  hosts  is  over,  where  the  fallen  sleep 
in  trenches,  the  country's  friend  and  foe  together,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  redeemed  Eepublic  float   over   the  field  of 
carnage,  there  on  the  soil  rich  with  the  blood  of  victorious 
patriots,  let  the  sanctuaries  and  seminaries  of  freedom  be  plant- 
ed, and  our  beloved  land  is  safe  and  successful.     It  is  only  this 
influence  of  free  schools  and  churches,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
can  guard  the  country  against  fierce  and  frequent  outbreaks  of 
the  spirit  of  tyranny  and  rebellion.      The  old  leaven  of  the 
slave-oligarchy  must  be  cast  out  by  the  new  leaven  of  our  free 
republican  institutions,  which  must  permeate  the  masses  of  the 
southern  states.     The  surest  guarantee  against  fresh   revolts, 
then,  is  to  begin  to  plant  the  schools,  and   instruct  the  rising 
generation.     The  children  of  to-day  in  the   southern   territory, 
rightly  educated  and  reared,  will  constitute,  like  the   educated 
children  of  New  England,  the  Unionists  and  the  patriots,  never 
the  secessionists  and  the  rebels,  of  the  future  America. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  point  under  consideration,  let  me  ask, 
who  are  to  be  our  teachers  abroad?  Who  are  to  make  a  life- 
work  of  teaching,  if  it  be  not  those  who  have  themselves  been 
taught  at  home?  If  education  is  to  be  carried  into  pagan  ter- 
ritory, must  it  not  be  by  the  educated  themselves?  Is  the  work 
at  which  we  have  merely  glanced,  touching  only  upon  its  more 
prominent  points,  one  which  comparatively  anybody  can  per- 
form ?     Shall  scholars  deem  it  beneath  their  notice  ?     Is  there 
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ia  it  nothing  that  elicits  genius  and  calls  into  active  play  th 
finest  faculties  of  refined  and  cultivated  minds  ?  Is  success  her 
no  test  nor  reward  of  scholarship  and  learning?  Or,  will  it  b 
urged  that  some  indifferent  scholars  have  been  successful  i: 
these  mission  schools  ?  No  one  feels  disposed  to  deny  this  fo 
an  instant,  or  to  decry  a  spirit  of  consecration  and  heroic  sell 
sacrifice  in  any  one  who  may  feel  to  enter  tliis  field,  however  ill 
qualified  in  point  of  culture  and  general  attainments.  I  speal 
not  of  cases  which  it  is  only  fair  to  regard  as  exceptional,  bu 
of  the  general  rule.  Would  you  do  away  with  the  sharp 
shooters  drill,  which  requires  ten  distinct  movements  in  bring 
ing  the  rifle  to  level,  because  some  Kentucky  hunter  by  asingl 
and  almost  magic  movement  snuffs  a  candle  at  three  hundre< 
yards  ? 

I  cannot  drop  the  schools  without  another  view.  Is  not  th< 
single  fact  that  the  missionary  must  raise  up  a  native  ministr; 
in  heathen  lauds  in  itself  enough  to  found  a  claim  upon  our  sem 
inaries  of  learning.  For  let  us  investigate  the  case  for  a  mo 
ment.  In  New  England  the  strongest  men  arc  sought  for  to  fil 
the  position  of  professors  in  the  theological  schools.  This  1 
well,  because  it  is  wise.  Consider  now  whom  these  professor 
are  called  to  instruct.  Young  men  around  whose  infancy,  boj 
hood  and  youth,  the  prayers  of  pious  mothers,  the  hopes  o 
faithful  fathers,  and  the  unceasing  intercessions  of  the  churcl 
have  clustered,  exerting  their  restraining,  moulding  and  sancti 
fying  influence.  How  many  a  young  man  owes  his  standing  anc 
his  success  in  the  Christian  ministry,  so  far  as  he  owes  it  t( 
any  human  agency  appointed  and  blessed  of  God,  entirely  t( 
these  early  associations,  and  the  power  of  these  salutary  in 
fiuences  !  These  have  turned  many  a  face  toward  the  theolog 
ical  seminary  by  first  turning  the  heart  toward  God.  Th< 
Christian  parents  and  pastors  of  our  land  have  a  charge,  sec 
ond  to  none,  in  rearing  the  ministry  of  the  future  church.  Oui 
theological  professors  are  appointed  to  teach  these  young  men 
whoso  morals  are  certainly  supposed  to  be  correct,  and  whos< 
minds  are  not  warped  by  false  philosophy, — to  preach  the  goa 
pel  in  a  community  where  it  is  quite  universally  respected.  No? 
if  these  professors  must  be  strong  men,  and  ^  I  freely  admit  it 
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what  should  be  be,  who,  to  employ  the  fifty  spoken  words  of  a 
distiogaished  missionary  of  the  cast,  "  mast  educate  for  the 
ministry  young  men  over  whose  cradles  mothers  have  only  mut- 
tered charmed  words ;  around  whose  boyhood  the  impurities 
of  idolatry  have  clustered;  whoso  youth  was  spent  under  the 
taition  of  magiciaps  and  jugglers  ?  These  young  men  with  cor- 
rupt morals,  with  a  false  philosophy,  with  hearts  all  covered  over 
with  the  plague-spot  of  sin,  must  be  taught  by  the  missionary  to 
teach  others  the  truths  of  religion,  not  where  those  truths  are 
acknowledged,  but  where  they  are  almost  universally  rejected. 
The  missionary  is  more  than  a  theological  professor,  and  should 
be  a  stronger  man."  This  may  startle  some,  but  it  is  the  tes- 
timony of  A  ripe  scholar  and  a  very  successful  missionary. 

Where  then  are  we  to  find  men  of  such  a  stamp  ?  Whence 
must  come  the  men  and  the  women  to  conduct  our  educational 
enterprises  in  pagan  lands  ?  Whence,  if  not  from  the  home 
schools?  From  the  millions  of  children  poor  and  forlorn,  from 
their  parents  no  less  ignorant  and  benighted,  from  every  city 
and  village,  from  every  hamlet  and  home  of  heathen  lands  there 
comes  a  cry,  even  a  Macedonian  cry,  to  every  seminary  of 
learning  in  Christian  America.  Who,  I  ask  once  more,  will 
cheerfully  respond  from  among  the  thousands  of  scholarly  youth, 
to  this  pitiful  plea  ?  Who  will  rejoice  to  lay  genius  and  learn- 
ing upon  this  holy  altar  of  consecration  ? 

The  theme  we  have  thus  far  contemplated,  I  am  well  aware 
is  not  a  popular  one  at  all.  There  exist  reasons,  however, 
why  it  should  be  regarded  as  eminently  a  practical  one.  In  the 
first  place,  the  work  of  the  missionary  should  be  better  under- 
stood. And  the  young  men  and  women  in  our  institutions  of 
learning  should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
work.  There  is  quite  enough  said  of  the  sacrifices,  the  trials 
and  the  hardships  of  the  foreign  missionary.  In  my  judgment 
these  are  paraded  too  extensively,  even  by  returned  mission- 
aries in  their  addresses.  Let  us  hear  more  about  the  work  it- 
self2Lni  not  .so  much  about  some  of  its  contingencies.  It  is 
well  that  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  by  one  who  goes 
abroad  to  labor  for  the  heathen,  be  well  weighed  and  distinctly 
appreciated.    It  is  better  that  the  natare  of  the  vast  and  mo- 
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mentous  work  to  be  done  bo  carefully  studied  and   thorough]; 
understood.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  work  itself j  which= 
should  draw  the  laborers  to  the  field.     This  is  a  strong  rcasonzz 
why  it  should  be  made  plain  to  all  who  ever  look  toward  ifll 
themselves,  or  who  may  be  the  guardians  and  educators  of  thos^ 
who  do.     I  must  believe  that  had  the  real  work  of  the  mission — 
ary  been  better  understood,  some  would  have  never   enterc^l 
the  field,  and  others  would  have  gladly  ofi*ered  themselves  to  it^ 
If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  romance  about  the  calling  of  8k 
missionary,  it  requires  a  very  brief  stay  amid  the  verities  and 
vices  of  paganism  to  entirely  evaporate  it.     It  is  my  conviction 
that  only  those  whom  a  close,  candid  and  Christian  appreciation 
of  the  exalted  privilege  of  working  for  Christ  among  the  be- 
nighted heathen,  has  moved  to  enter  it,  can  be  either  very  use- 
ful or  happy  in  the  mission.     These  men  and  women  whom  the 
work  has  called  from  fond  friends  and  happy  homes  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  and  carried  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  to  cheer 
the  homes  and  bless  the  hearts  of  the  savage  or   the  idolater 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  these  are  they  whose  labors 
are  crowned  with  success,  and  whose  lives  are  ever  held  in  sa- 
cred remembrance. 

Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  missions  upon  the  schools  has 
been  argued  mainly  from  a  single  consideration,  i.  e.,  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself, — there  still  remain  two  sources  of  corrob- 
orative evidence  to  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  it  shall  appear  from  the  history  of  mod- 
ern missions  that  Christian  scholars,  well  educated  and  thor- 
oughly informed,  have  been  the  chief  and  most  efficient  agents 
in  publishing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  I  think  that  our  claim 
upon  the  schools  will  receive  additional  weight,  and  present  a 
more  imperative  front.  With  no  compromise  of  fairness  and  for 
brevity's  sake,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  inspect  the  opera- 
tions of  a  single  missionary  society.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  is  the  oldest,  largest  and 
most  successful  organization  of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  rep- 
resentatives are  found  "on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Micronesia, 
along  the  coast  of  China,  on  Ceylon,  that 
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'  Fairest  isle  of  the  ocean-, 
Brightest  gem  of  the  sea,' 

in  southern  and  western  India,  among  the  Nestorians  of  Per- 
sia, the  Syrians  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Arabs  of  Lebanon,  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey,  the  dwellers  of  classic  Greece,  and  at  dif- 
ferent points  skirting  the  dark  continent  of  Africa/'  The  Me- 
morial Volume,  embracing  half  a  century,  published  in  1860  by 
the  senior  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D., 
is  one  of  the  best  repositories  of  missionary  intelligence  to 
which  the  searcher  for  facts  can  have  recourse.  Up  to  the  year 
1860  the  American  Board  had  sent  out  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
ordained  and  eight  hundred  forty-three  unordained  mission- 
aries. In  this  great  number  of  laborers,  who  have  become  most 
distinguished  for  their  usefulness  ?  Whose  names  are  to-day 
identified  with  foreign  lands  and  missionary  toil  ?  Every  one 
at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  modern  missions  reverts 
at  once  to  those  four  master-minds,  who  are  the  acknowledged 
founders  of  this  American  Board,  and  who  were  its  earliest 
missionaries.  Whence  came  these  men  to  their  work  ?  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  was  graduated  from  Brown  University ;  Samuel  Nott 
was  a  graduate  of  Union  College ;  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Williams 
College ;  and  Samuel  Newell  of  Harvard  University.  All  of  these 
were  also  regularly  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, after  finishing  their  collegiate  study.  Very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  these  four  men  were  two  others,  both  graduates  of 
Williams  College  and  also  of  Andover  Seminary — Gordon  Hall 
and  Luther  Rice.  Two  of  these  six — Newell  and  Hall — devoted 
themselves  also  to  medical  study  before  entering  their  foreign 
field.  Thus  might  I  go  on,  selecting  bright  names  from  the 
roll  of  this  missionary  Society  before  me,  and  tracing  each  to 
the  school  or  schools  where  he  was  educated.  My  limits,  how- 
ever, will  hardly  allow  this,  nor  is  it  necessary.  What  now  may 
we  learn  from  these  facts  ?  Can  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  superior  abilities  of  these  thoroughly  educated  men  and  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  they  were  expended  abroad,  furnish 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  principles  which  have  been 
laid  down  above  ?  ' 
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Bat  let  us  take  a  somewhat  different  view  of  this  matte 
Suppose  we  see  what  a  few  leading  American  Institutions  ha^ 
d6ne  for  missions.  Old  Yale  sent  out  David  Brainard.  Tli 
was  enough  to  immortalize  her,  had  she  never  sent  forth  anoth^ 
missionary.  Dartmouth  consecrated  upon  this  altar  Gooda 
and  Poor.  Amherst  is  ably  represented  by  Sneider  of  Syri 
Perkins  of  Nestoria,  and  Bliss,  now  President  of  an  Arabia 
college.  Princeton  gave  us  Scudder,  a  host  in  himself,  mediw 
missionary  to  Ceylon  and  afterwards  to  Madras,  India, — whos 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters  all  entered  their  father's  wori 
Waterville  was  the  alma-mater  of  Boardman,  andMiddleburyc 
Bingham  and  Winslow.  Bowdoin  is  identified  with  missions  i 
that  name  which  is  a  tower  and  talisman  of  strength  in  the  fa 
east,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  founder  and  President  of  the  native  coUeg 
at  Constantinople.  And  how  easily  this  list  might  be  continuec 
embracing  other  names,  the  representatives  of  these  and  othe 
American  institutions,  names  like  those  I  have  cited,  not  a  fe^ 
of  which,  I  may  say,  constitute  in  themselves  prominent  eras  i 
the  history  of  modern  missions. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  refer  to  at  least  two  more  Amei 
ican  schools.  Andover  Theological  Seminary  has  graduate 
many  missionaries.  Let  me  briefly  rehearse  what  her  scholar 
have  done  in  a  single  department  of  the  great  work  which  w 
have  investigated, — the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  am  her 
again  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  senior  Secretary  of  the  Amej 
ican  Board.  In  his  excellent  address  at  Andover,  upon  the  o< 
casion  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Theologies 
Seminary,  Dr.  Anderson  reviews  what  the  school  has  done  fo 
missions,  and  says : 

"  I  may  just  allude  to  translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; — ^toth 
labors  of  Hall,  Graves,  Allen,  Burgess  and  Ballantine  in  the  Mahrati 
language  ; — of  Spaulding  and  Winslow  in  Tamil ; — of  Goodall  in  it 
Armenio-Turkish  ;^-of  Riggs  in  the  modern  Armenian  ; — of  Shau 
fler  in  the  Hebrew-Spanish  ; — of  Perkins  in  the  modern  Syriac  ;— < 
Walker  in  the  Greybo  ; — of  Bryant  and  Lewis  Gront  in  the  Caffr< 
Zulu  ; — of  Worcester  in  the  Cherokee  ; — of  Byington  and  Wright  i 
the  Choctaw  ; — of  Sherman  Hall  in  the  Ojibwa ; — of  Asher  Wright  i 
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the  Seneca  ;^-of  Bingham  and  Thurston  in  tho  Hawaiian  — and  of 
Eli  Smith  in  the  Arabic."  ^ 

I  am  surprised  to  find  omitted  in  this  enumeration  tho  name 
of  Judson,  the  most  distinguished  of  Andover  missionaries, 
I  whose  life-work  imperishable  is  tlie  Burmese  Bible.  I  hope  his 
Christian  taptism  did  not  excommunicate  him  from  the  Semina- 
ry roll  of  honor.  Andover  Theological  Seminary  must  be  dear 
to  many  hearts  abroad.  Up  to  1858  she  had  sent  out  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  missionaries  to  foreign  lands.  What  other 
institution  has  done  so  much  to  link  our  seminaries  of  Icarnins: 
to  the  great  missionary  enterprise  ?  Truly  precious  shall  her 
memory  be  to  that  future  church,  covering  every  pagan  land. 

Let  no  one  think  that  in  this  missionary  enterprise,  in  which 
80  many  Christian  scholars  have  engaged,  men  alone  have  been 
prominent.  Our  American  schools  have  given  to  every  pagan 
land  the  purest  and  noblest  women,  who  have  been  very  cflS- 
cient  in  the  Redeemer's  work.  Since  the  day  of  Ann  Hazeltine 
Judson  and  Harriet  Newell,  how  many  have  lived  and  died  for 
the  benighted  heathen!  Their  memory  will  be  fracrrant  in  the 
hearts  of  the  truly  good  of  every  clime,  until  the  end  of  time. 
How  distinctly  we  may  see  how  much  the  schools  did  to  make 
these  devoted  women  what  they  were  in  usefulness  and  power 
abroad.  How  clearly  and  beautifully  does  their  generous  Chris- 
tian culture  shine  in  their  heroic  lives  I  The  temptation  is  no 
less  strong  here  than  when  speaking  of  tho  men  to  point  out 
certain  marked  passages  in  the  lives  of  these  missionaries  and 
exhibit  how  naturally  and  intimately  they  stand  connected  with 
school  days  and  discipline  in  America. 

I  mast  refrain,  however,  from  citing  individuals,  lest  the  limits 
of  this  paper  be  passed.  But  in  order  to  see  what  our  schools 
have  done  to  furnish  missionary  women,  let  us  look  at  a  single 
one. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  during  its  first  twenty-five  years, 
sent  out  seventy-two  missionaries.  What  facts  are  these  fig- 
nresl  Upon  an  average  this  New  England  school  for  young 
women  has  given  us  three  missionaries  per  year.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  of  any  college  or  theological  seminary  that  can  equal 
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this.  These  Ghristian  women  have  carried  light  to  the  rejponac 
of  darkness,  and  hope  to  the  realms  of  despair  well  nigh  alL 
ov^r  our  globe.  From  that  beautiful  Massachusetts  "  home/^ 
as  from  a  geometrical  centre,  have  gone  the  bright  radii  of  light:^ 
and  love  and  learning  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  See  the  line^ 
of  velvet  verdure  that  mark  their  way  from  Alma  Mater  through^ 
manj  benighted  lands.  One  of  their  own  number  has  sweetly- 
said,  "  soil  ne'er  trod  by  the  foot  of  Christian  womanhood  be- 
fore, has  been  pressed  by  Holyoke's  daughters."  Mrs.  Sig*- 
ourney  has  sung  of  them : — 

"  In  faith  they  lived; — ^though  storms  arose, 
And  sorrow  spread  its  sable  shroud, 
With  lifted  eye  they  steadfast  saw 

A  sunbeam  o'er  the  darkest  cloud. 

•  ••••• 

In  faith  they  vyrought  with  earnest  zeal ; 

With  pious  love,  with  holy  fear, 
Untiring  in  their  Master's  field, — 

Ye  see  their  blessed  labors  here. 

•  •••.• 

In  faith  they  died.     High  praise  to  Him 

Who  their  sublime  example  lent, — 
Praise  for  the  shining  track  they  left — 
•  When  homeward  at  his  call  they  went." 


From  a  child  I  have  loved  the  name  of  Holvoke.  Her  first 
class  of  only  four  could  yet  spare  one  for  my  dear  India.  Many 
lands  and  tongues  sing  her  grateful  praises. 

The  second  source  from  which  corroborative  testimony  in  fa- 
vor of  the  claims  of  Missions  upon  the  schools  is  derived,  is  the 
Bible.  In  that  most  excellent  production  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Bliss  of  Syria,  entitled  ^^  Claims  of  the  Missionary 
Work  upon  the  Mental  Strength  of  the  Ministry, ^^  thi§  branch 
of  my  subject  is  at  once  so  succinctly  and  so  lucidly  developed 
that  I  shall  afiTord  my  readers  the  pleasure  of  a  full  quotation. 
I  bespeak  for  these  words  a  serious  and  careful  perusal : 

^'  Reason  teaches  us  that  the  missionary  work  preeminently  de* 
mands  the  strongest  and  most  skilful  men  of  the  church.     But  we 
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are  not  shut  up  to  reason.     We  have  apostolic  example  to  guile  U8| 
and  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  direct  us.     Let  us  look  back 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  where  the 
diaciples  were  first  called  Christians,  and  learn  a  lesson.    '  Now  ther^ 
were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain  prophets  and  tcachera, 
as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Gy- 
rene, and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  and' Saul.'     These  five  preachers  were  in  Antioch,  the  Syrian 
metropolis,  the  Oriental  Rome ;  a  city  upon  which  emperors  lavish- 
ed their  wealth  in  building  porticos  and  aqueducts,  theatres  and  tem- 
ples, walb  and  arches ;  a  city  which  Josephus  says,  '  without  dis- 
pute deserves  the  place  of  the  third  city  in  the  world,  both  in  magni- 
tude and  in   other  marks  of  prosperity.'     In  this  city,  the  home  of 
Roman  governors,  the  rc?ort  of  pleasure-loving  citizens,  visited  bj 
poets,  filled  with  Chaldean  astrologers,  Jewish  impostors,  and  a  worth- 
less rabble  of  Greeks  and  Orientals  ;  in  this  large  city  are  only  fiY9 
ministers.     There  was  a  church  in  Antioch,  and  never  did  a  church 
need  more  watchful  care  than  this.     It  had  just  sprung  up  from  the 
deeps  of  oriental  superstition,  and  pharisaic  formality.     There  were 
foes  without  and  foes  within,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  new  re- 
ligion.   All  the  arguments  which  arc  urged  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
best  men  at  home  will  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  case  before  us. 
Antioch  was  the  centre  from  which  Christianity  was  to  radiate,  the 
fountain  which  should  send  forth  waters  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
It  stood  in  more  danger  than  any  modern  city  or  church  of  being 
overcome  by  infidelity  and  superstition.    If  the  Christians  at  Antioch 
had  had  the  same  view  on  the  subject  of  Missions  that  we  have,  and 
if  one  of  their  number  had  proposed  that  two  of  the  five  ministers 
should  leave  that  city,  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  New  York,  and 
go  on  a  Mission,  he  would  have  been  called  a  fanatic.     And  if  some 
one  had  proposed  that  the  two  most  learned,  most  eloquent,  should 
go,  he  would  have  been  called  a  monomaniac.     But  God's  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts  ;  for  as  these  five 
preachers  '  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,'  the  Holy  Ghost  said, 
*  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whcreuuto  I  have 
called  them.'    Notice  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  called.    It  is  not  Simeon 
or  Manaen,  but  Barnabas,  the  son  of  consolation,  the  son  of  prophecy ; 
Barnabas,  who  was  so  majestically  benignant,  and  so  dignified  in  his 
bearing,  that  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  supposed   that  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  gods  and  of  men,  had  come  among  them.     The  words  are, 
*  Separate  mc  Barnabas  and  Saul ;'  Saul,  not  Lucius.     Saul  is  called 
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the  last  and  most  illastrioos  of  the  Apostles  ;  whose  jouth  was  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  whose  ear  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin  tongues  ;  whose  mind  was  trained 
to  logical  acuteness,  whose  memory  was  well  stored  with  hard  sen- 
tences of  old ;  whose  love  for  Greek  literature  led  him  to  quote  the 
poets  in  his  public  addresses  ;  he,  who  had  seen  the  Lord  Jqsus  in 
the  way ;  a  man  of  powerful  intellect ;  of  great  insight  into  the  foun- 
dations of  natural  theology  and  of  moral  philosophy  ;  a  man  of  the 
toblimest  eloquence ;  of  a  fearless  independence  ;  of  the  noblest  patri- 
otism ;  the  generous,  courteous,  self-denying  Saul,  is  called ;  called  hy 
f^e  Holy  Spirit ;  called  from  Antioch  ;  called  to  the  missionary  work** 

What  an  example  has  that  Holy  Spirit  given  to  the  church 
in  this  record!  He  himself  selected  the  men  for  this  first 
missionary  delegation  from  the  Christians  of  Antioch  to  the 
heathen.  If  the  church  of  our  day  would  imitate  this  divine 
method,  surely  the  importance  of  our  schools  is  obvious,  and 
the  claims  of  Missions  upon  these  seminaries  of  learning  is 
greatly  enhanced. 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  we  turn  from  the  main  topic  un- 
der consideration  to  inquire  how  the  claim  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed may  be  responded  to.  It  is  indeed  a  most  pertinent 
and  practical  question — ^^  How  are  the  schools  to  become  nur- 
series of  the  missionary  enterprise  ?  To  this  question  I  now 
wish  to  address  myself,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  fit  conclusion  to 
this  paper.  And  I  must  here  mention  what  facts  have  amply 
confirmed,  that  in  many  cases  the  parent  or  the  pastor  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  missionary  life  in  the  young  mind  and  heart, 
before  school  days  have  properly  commenced. 

1.  Revivals  of  religion  must  stand  first  among  the  agencies 
promotive  of  missionary  zeal  in  institutions  of  Icarninj^.  His- 
tory gives  us  numerous  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  revivals 
have  fostered  and  fanned  the  spirit  of  Missions.  The  revival 
of  evangelical  faith  in  Germany,  sent  out  Swartz  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  India.  It  was  during  a  season  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ing in  New  England  that  the  Puritans  commissioned  Eliot  and 
Mayhew  as  Evangelists  to  the  Indians.  The  era  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  the  era  of  David  Brainerd.  When  the  revival 
interest  is  highest,  then  is  the  missionary  spirit  the  most  appar- 
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ent.  It  is  the  soqI  that  has  itself  freshly  quaffed  at  the  fooii- 
tain  of  life,  that  leaps  to  carry  of  this  water  to  every  thirsty 
and  famishing  one.  A  true  convert  is  a  genuine  missionary. 
Therefore  should  the  patrons  of  every  school  pray  earnestly 
for  revivals,  that  converts  may  be  multiplied.  During  revivals 
in  churches  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastors  to  watch  for  those 
apon  whose  ear  has  fallen  the  loud  Macedonian  cry  of  benight- 
ed millions.  This  is  no  less  the  duty  of  Christian  instructors 
in  our  schools.  Let  the  teachers  freely  converse  upon  mission- 
ary topics  with  those  recently  converted.  It  may  be  they  will 
find  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  anticipated  them  in  pressing 
the  claim  of  the  heathen  upon  these  new-born  souls.  It  may 
be  that  they  will  find  some  even  now,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
early  consecration,  looking  far  across  the  sea  for  the  field  and 
the  fruition  of  their  labor  for  Christ.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  revivals  among  students  have  given  us  many  mis- 
sionaries. Very  much  depends,  however,  upon  those  under 
whose  tuition  moral  and  mental,  these  young  disciples  are 
placed.  Even  the  unconscious  tuition  of  a  leading  missionary 
spirit  may  send  many  of  them  to  the  heathen. 

2.  Missionary  societies  in  schools  have  invariably  tended  to 
keqp  alive  an  interest  in  the  pagan  world.  How  precious  it  is, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  known  it  to  be,  to  have  these  soci- 
eties organized  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  revival  of  religion. 
Such  as  are  thus  founded  are  the  most  permanent  in  institutions 
of  learning.  They  are  firmly  anchored  in  the  schools,  becom- 
ing themselves  a  distinct  section  of  their  religious  history. 
But  whether  gathered  during  a  revival  or  not,  every  school 
should  have  a  missionary  society.  Since  the  present  civil  war 
began,  some  institutions  have  added  a  military  department  to 
their  regular  courses  of  instruction.  They  claim  that  there 
exists  a  demand  for  this  in  the  exigencies  of  our  times.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  let  me  ask,  is  there  ever  a  time  when  at  least  a 
corresponding  demand  for  a  missionary  department  does  not 
exist  ? 

It  has  been  quite  a  popular  opinion  among  some  of  the 
friends  of  this  enterprise  for  several  years,  that  there  should 
be  a  Lectureship  on  Missions,  if  not  a  regularly  endowed  mis- 
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•ionarj  cliair,  in  the  rarious  colleges  and  uniTersitica.  The 
hope  is  not  wild  which  looks  longinn:ly  and  tni:jtinsrly  ^^  ^^^ 
time  when  our  cause  shall  be  thus  etrongly  idcDlified  with  tb^ 
seats  of  sound  Icarninir.  Until  such  a  day,  howerer,  the  mis 
sionary  societies  must  bo  the  custodians  of  this  interest  ia  tb 
schools. 

There  are  several  items  which  it  mav  be  of  service  to  meJ 
tion  in  connection  with  these  organizations.  Every  one  mai 
know  that  they  may  exist  at  such  a  dying  rate  even  among  sti 
dents,  as  to  render  the  cause  thev  would  cherish  more  r< 
pulsivo  than  attractive.  It  does  not  require  any  severe  tx 
upon  one's  memory  to  call  up  some  such  missionary  socictie 
whoso  meetings  were  deliberately  shunned,  by  persons,  too,  wh 
could  relish  an  interesting  prayer  meeting.  The  inquiry  the 
18  a  proj)er  one,  IIow  may  these  societies  be  successlully  mail 
tained  among  students?  One  thing  is  settled,  that  there  mos 
bo  a  thorouiirh  or<2anization  to  besjin  with.  The  officers  mas 
know  each  his  or  her  line  of  duty.  If  there  be  no  intelligenc 
committee  arranged  for  in  the  constitution,  the  entire  corj 
of  officers  must  constitute  themselves  such  a  committee,  wbos 
business  it  shall  bo  to  bring  in  news  from  every  quarter  of  tb 
globe  where  the  Christian  church  has  or  has  not  been  planter 
There  is  a  vast  fund  of  such  knowlcdo^e  that  one  can  glci 
from  the  religious  and  even  the  secular  publications  of  our  on 
and  other  lands.  This  shows  the  importance  of  a  well  fornix 
ed  reading-room  and  library,  which  I  deem  of  great  value  to 
society  of  this  kind.  Missionary  books,  magazines  and  pape: 
should  be  regularly  secured,  so  that  a  new  interest  mav  be  co 
stantly  awakened.  The  library  should  contain,  for  purposes 
referonce,  the  standard  works  upon  Missions  and  also  the  bio 
raphies  of  eminent  missionaries.  How  many  from  the  simp 
reading  of  these  might  have  their  hearts  turned  toward  tl 
grout  work !  A  single  book  of  the  kind  has  sometimes  shap 
a  nuin's  entire  life. 

I  plaoo  no  little  stress  also  npon  object-teaching.  Let  1 
Willi*  of  I  ho  society's  room,  where  its  meetings  for  prayer  a 
hi»l»l,  bo  hung  with  missionary  maps  and  charts.  There  ii 
i*Hihiln    |i«>wor   which  I  feel  sure  these  would  coinDianicai 
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Their  silent  influence  would  bo  felt.  Oould  some  generouB 
friend  bang  a  map  of  India  in  tbe  prayer  meeting  room  of  every 
one  of  our  schools,  ho  would  bring  the  Orissa  Mission  more 
prayers  than  it  has  now  for  its  succcsSi  and  possibly  some 
worthy  laborers  too.  In  the  room  where  the  well-known  Ful- 
ton street  noon  prayer  meeting  is  held,  in  New  York,  there  is 
seen  a  chart  npon  the  wall,  bearing  in  distinct  characters  the 
names  of  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Board  of 
America,  each  separate  mission  arranged  by  itself.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  those  faithful  men  and  women  toiling  in  India, 
in  China  and  in  Japan,  are  oftener  remembered  and  more  ear- 
nestly prayed  for,  than  were  there  no  such  chart  on  the  wall. 
Just  a  simple  map  of  the  world,  with  the  pagan  sections  shaded 
heavily,  has  suggested  to  many  a  young  man  and  woman  how 
mnch  there  is  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  our  sinful  race  back  to 
God.  Let  then  some  kind  of  this  object-teaching  be  employed 
by  these  Christian  students. 

But  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Missionary  Society's  work.  Regular  meetings  for  prayer  and 
conference  should  be  observed.  The  Monthly  Concert  is  now 
quite  generally  held  on  the  first  Sabbath  evening,  instead  of  the 
first  Monday  evening  of  each  month,  and  this  meeting  it  shoald 
be  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  regularly  sustain  in  the  schooL 
Several  persons  or  one  only,  previously  chosen,  should  here 
present  as  concisely  as  practicable  the  current  missionary  iii> 
telligence.  Interesting  facts  and  incidents  may  be  culled  from 
the  different  magazines  and  papers,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  enterprise  in  all  lands  reported.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
think  it  far  better  to  have  this  monthly  report  confined  to  some 
special  section  of  the  great  field,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  at 
the  time  be  eliciting  peculiar  attention,  But  there  is  nothing 
after  all  which  will  tend  to  create  such  an  interest  as  letters 
directly  from  the  missionaries  in  the  field.  And  how  greatly 
this  interest  is  enhanced  when  the  foreign  missionary  has  onoe 
been  a  student  at  the  very  institution  to  which  he  writes  I 
What  a  link  thus  attaches  the  far-off  pagan  land  to  the  happy 
seat  of  learning  1    I  would  that  every  school  of  America  were 
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thns  linked  in  the  person  of  some  representative  to  some  be- 
nighted section  of  our  globe.  The  Corresponding  Secretary 
should  see  to  it  that  these  letters  from  abroad  are  faithfully 
answered.  Next  to  this  direct  correspondence,  it  seems  to  me 
that  communications  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  our 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  containing  the  latest  intelligence, 
would  bo  of  great  service.  Whenever  a  bit  of  fresh  good  news 
comes  from  the  Mission,  what  better  disposal  could  the  Secre- 
tary make  of  it  than  to  dispatch  it  at  once  to  the  missionary 
societies  of  all  our  schools?  And  particularly  would  such  a 
coarse  be  wise  and  useful,  should  the  news  be  received  just 
prior  to  the  missionary  concert.  This  will  furnish  something 
definite  for  contemplation  and  for  prayer.  For,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  missionary  concert  is  preeminently  a  prayer 
meeting.  Let  nothing  divert  it  from  this  great  object.  I  have 
attended  concerts  where  the  opening  and  closing  prayers  were 
all  that  were  oflFered.  This  is  certainly  a  declension  from  the 
original  design  of  this  service.  Let  many  participate  in  it  by 
a  succession  of  brief  and  fervent  prayers.  Neither  can  these 
petitions  be  too  specific.  Let  the  sick  missionary  and  the  af- 
flicted one ; — the  one  persecuted  and  in  prison ; — the  one  san- 
guine and  successful;  the  one  drooping  and  disheartened;  let 
each  be  distinctly  remembered  by  some  one  in  prayer.  And 
let  the  students  in  these  monthly  concerts  pray  God  to  raise 
op  some  out  of  their  own  number  to  carry  the  gospel  abroad. 
Who  can  doubt  that  were  this  to  be  a  frequent  petition  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  it  would  receive  an  answer? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  which  a  Missionary  Society 
in  connection  with  a  school,  should  devote  itself.  I  may  add 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  plan  of  systematic  beneficence  in  every 
institution  of  learning,  and  such  a  society  as  this  properly  has 
floch  a  plan  to  establish.  The  weekly  offering  system  may  work 
admirably  here.  And  the  students  may  thus  raakp  up  a  large 
and  generous  fund  annually  for  Missions.  A  well  assorted  mo- 
fteum  of  articles  from  heathen  countries  might  prove  a  help  in 
several  ways  to  the  society.  This  could  be  easily  contributed 
by  the  missionaries  in  the  field  at  a  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
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pcnse.  should  it  be  desired.  A  well-organized  and  well- working 
missionary  society  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  cause 
abroad,  but  to  the  school  where  it  exists. 

3.  Missionary  teachers  are  able  to  accomplish  much  for  Mis- 
sions in  the  schools.  The  spirit  and  zeal  manifested  by  their 
instructors  will  in  no  small  degree  be  copied  by  the  pupils. 
There  arc  teachers,  professed  Christians,  too,  who  never  refer 
either  in  their  religious  exercises  or  in  their  social  intercourse 
to  this  great  moral  enterprise,  and  who  never  adopt  measures 
of  any  kind  to  stimulate  their  scholars  to  benevolence.  Who 
can  wonder  that  in  such  schools  Missions  are  regarded  as  too 
tame  and  trite  for  consideration,,  and  the  monthly  concerts,  if 
observed  at  all,  are  always  dull  and  devoid  of  life  and  interest. 
It  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  gainsaid,  that  if  there  be  any 
strong  and  controlling  missionary  influence  in  our  seminaries  of 
learning,  the  teachers  must  not  merely  be  passively  favorable 
to  it,  but  .actively  engaged  in  fostering  and  strengthening  it. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  cheering  feature  of  our  times  that  Christian 
instructors  are  beginning  to  feel  their  responsibility  in  this 
particular.  I  know  of  colleges  where  the  professors  frequent- 
ly and  prayerfully  converse  with  the  students  upon  the  duty  of 
becoinini'  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  I  know  of  institutions 
of  learning  to  which  the  friends  of  Missions  are  wont  to  look 
for  volunteers,  whenever  laborers  are  wanted  for  any  pagan 
land.  Let  us  thank  God  that  there  are  such  schools,  made  such 
by  pious,  faithful  teachers,  and  let  us  pray  that  they  may  be 
increased. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  leave  this  topic  without  alluding 

to  one  whose  name  has  doubtless  already  suggested  itself  to 

some  of  mv  readers.     I  cannot  forbear  to  cite  Mary  Lvon  as  a 

characteristic  illustration  of  what  is   implied   by  missionary 

teachers.     Who  that  has  ever  read  her  memoir  can  afterwards 

wonder  that  Mount  Holyoke  did  so  much  for  Missions  ?     She 

caught  the  spirit  from  her  early  pastor  and  carried  it  through  all 

her  useful  life.     She  often  and  freely  conversed  with  the  young 

ladies  of  the  Seminary  about  their  duty  to  the  heathen,  not 

neglecting  to  press  this  upon  even  the  impenitent  ones.     She 

strictly  observed  the  missionary  concert  in  the  school,  and  this 
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was  always  made  a  service  of  great  interest.  And  the  two 
fast  days,  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  the  last  Thursday 
in  February,  were  seasons  of  special  prayer  for  the  conversion 
of  souls  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Thus  repeatedly  and 
tenderly  did  this  godly  woman  present  the  claims  of  the  pagan 
world  to  her  pupils.  The  Holyoke.  missionaries  abroad  took 
heart  again  and  fresh  courage  in  their  work,  as  they  remember- 
ed the  petitions  which  went  up  from  their  Alma  Mater  in  their 
behalf.  And  these  special  seasons  of  prayer  were  always  fruit- 
ful of  revivals  among  the  students.  Miss  Lyon's  liberality,  too, 
was  exemplary.  From  a  salary  of  $200  she  gave  from  $50  to 
$90  annually  for  the  gospel,  two-thirds  for  Foreign  and  one  for 
Home  Missions.  Is  it  any  longer  strange  that  Mount  Holyoke 
sent  out  so  many  and  such  missionaries  ? 

4.  Missionary  visits  may  conduce  to  awakening  or  quicken- 
ing the  spirit  of  Missions  in  the  schools.  A  brother  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  one  of  our  colleges,  once  wrote  mc  as  follows: 
**  I  think  the  friends  of  Missions  are  losing  much  in  not  taking 
more  notice  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  These  are  the 
very  places  to  work  in  the  cause  of  Missions.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  "  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women  for 
missionaries  "  is  to  be  found  in  these  institutions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  interest 
these  young  men  and  women,  should  the  missionaries,  returning 
home  for  rest  and  recreation,  visit  the  schools  and  address 
them.  Before  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christian  youth, 
gathered  at  these  seats  of  learning,  let  the  man  of  God  who 
has  beheld  the  deep  degradation  of  the  heathen  world,  spread 
out  the  awful  facts  of  human  depravity  and  man's  terrible  alien- 
ation from  his  Creator.  Let  him  ring  upon  the  ears  of  these 
favored  youth  the  Lord's  great  commission.  Can  he  fail  to 
reach  some  ?  Some  humble  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  may  be 
made  to  look  up  to  the  cross  of  Christ  with  stronger  faith,  and 
to  look  out  upon  the  vast  field  of  efi'ort  with  deeper  love  and 
longing;  some  consecrated  soul  may  catch  the  heavenly  inspira- 
tion, and  girding  itself  for  toil,  take  literally  the  Saviour's  last 
command;  some  ardent  heart  all  fervid  in  the  luxury  of  its 
love  to  Christ,  may  exclaim  in  the  spontaneity  of  its  cheerful 
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obedience,  "  Here  am  /,  sevd  me"  But  we  are  not  left  to  con- 
jecture. Many  a  man  has  been  first  deeply  impressed  with  his 
doty  to  the  heathen  when  he  has  heard  the  tale  of  their  woes 
from  the  lips  of  a  missionary.  In  the  silent  chamber  of  the 
Boul  the  words  of  entreaty  in  behalf  of  the  perishing  heathen, 
have  echoed  and  reechoed,  until  lost  at  last  in  the  cry,  "  Wo  is 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel'^  to  these  benighted  fellow  crea- 
tures. In  more  instances  than  one,  it  has  proved  true  that  the 
door  which  has  admitted  an  earnest  missionary  to  a  seminary 
of  learning,  has  afterwards  discharged  some  heroic  Christian 
scholar  for  the  far-oflf  foreign  field. 

I  iriust  very  distinctly  express  my  firm  belief  that  returned 
mi:>sionarics  would  do  far  more  for  their  cause  by  visiting  the 
schools  more,  even  if  they  must  visit  the  churches  less.  Monet/ 
can  never  stand  before  men  in  its  value  to  the  Mission.  And 
the  schools  are  to  give  us  the  men.  Nor  need  there  be  any 
fear  lest  the  funds  fail.  Let  the  man  who  contemplates  the 
missionary  work  abroad  first  visit  the  churches  at  home.  If  he 
be  the  true  man  for  the  place,  people  will  sec  this.  They  will 
remember  and  help  him. 

It  is  with  a  prayer  and  a  hope  that  they  might  help  our  dear 
missionary  enterprise,  that  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  writ- 
ten.   The  call  of  to-day  is  for  men  who  shall  push  the  con- 
quests of  the  truth  far  into  the  realms  of  pagan  superstition. 
Never  beforo'did  the  times  require  men  more  strong  in  faith 
and  more  "filled  with  all  knowledge"  for  the  missionary  work. 
While  writing  I  have  many  times  thought  how  absolutely  pow- 
erless for  good  must  be  the  knowledge,  however  profound  and 
perfect,  without  the  faith.     This   enterprise  is  preeminently 
a  work  of  faith,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  consecration.     "  It  is 
when  a  sense  of  personal  communion   with  the  Son  of  God  is 
highest,"  says  the  good  Dr.  Alexander,  "  that  we  shall  be  most 
fit  for  missionary  work,  either  to  go  ourselves,  or  to  stir  up 
others."     "Find  preachers  of  David  Brainerd's  spirit,"  said 
John  Wesley,  "  and  nothing  can  stand  before  them." 

My  last  page  finds  me  lingering  still  upon  American  shores. 
Standing  thus  this  sombre  autumn  month  on  the  verge  of  my 
departure  to  the  Mission  field,  both  the  outlook  and  the  inlook 
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have  made  nio  pensive  even  to  sadness.  The  one  stretches  fai 
away  over  the  vast  area  of  paganism.  The  other  embraces  th< 
homes  made  desolate  and  the  hearts  made  heavy  by  this  strangf 
fratricidal  conflict.  The  hand  that  guides  my  pen  would  gladi] 
wait  to  either  send  a  loyal  bullet  or  drop  a  November  ballo 
which  might  help  the  country's  cause  and  God's.  But  othei 
louder  voices  summon  me  away.  Hands  across  the  sea  ar 
beckoning  me  to  come.  May  God  save  America  1  From  on 
this  furnace  may  she  come  purer  and  brisi^hter !  May  her  soi 
rich  with  patriot  blood;  be  too  sacred  to  bear  up  a  single  slave 
May  she  fulfil  the  hopes  of  Christian  hearts  in  all  lands  1  Tb 
tidings  of  fresh  victories  greet  my  ear  and  gladden  my  heart  f 
I  close.    God  bless  America.  ♦ 


Art.  m.— the  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  1864. 

The  Presidential  Election,  by  which  the  American  pcop 
trusted  Abraham  Lincoln  with  power  for  a  second  term,  wi 
conceded  to  be,  before  the  event,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tl 
most  important  election  ever  held  in  this  country.  The  rebe 
and  their  sympathizers. so  held  it.  The  fact  thit  it  occurri 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  such  gigantic  proportions  was 
itself  enough  to  cause  unusual  solicitude.  But  in  addition 
,this  solicitude,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  extensive  s 
cret  organizations,  bent  upon  fraud  and  violence,  if  it  bccan 
necessary  to  carry  the  election  in  opposition  to  the  prese 
administration.  Happily  these  were  discovered  in  time  to  pr 
vent  the  calamities  they  had  prepared  for  their  countrymen. 

*  Rev.  James  L.  Phillips,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  the  above  article,  was  i 
layed  with  four  other  missioimries  for  a  number  of  weeks  after  he  was  rea 
to  sail,  for  want  of  a  ship  bound  to  Calcutta.  Our  brother  was  not  only  w 
mitted  by  this  detention  to  cast  his  vole,  in  New  York  city,  for  Abraham  L 
coin,  but  even  to  have  an  interview  with  him  in  Washington  before  leavi 
OUT  shores.  He  finally  sailed  on  the  20lh  of  December  in  company  with  e\g 
olher  missionaries  itom  Boston,  io  the  ship  Elcaoo,  Capt.  Pritchard. 
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The  issue,  as  made  up  at  length  between  the  two  parties;  was 
beliered  by  the  rebels  and  by  ihc  pjrcat  majority  of  the  loyal 
people  to  involve  the  question  of  Union  or  disunion.  The  op- 
position boldly  proclaimed  that  war  for  the  Union  had  been  a 
complete  failure,  and  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to 
bold  parley  with  rebels  in  arms.  Though  this  was  done  on  the 
profession  of  saving  the  Union  in  the  best  way,  the  rebels  did 
not  so  understand  it,  and  it  was  hard  for  the  majority  of  the 
loyal  people  to  have  charity  enough  to  hold  the  opposition  sin- 
cere in  putting  forth  such  professions.  Our  genunine  friends 
abroad  regarded  the  opposition  as  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels 
and  as  intending,  if  successful,  to  pursue  a  policy  fatal  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Union.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  Union 
involves  by  almost  universal  consent,  since  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Freedom,  January  1,  1863,  the  liberty  or  bon- 
dage of  millions. 

With  such  issues  involved,  men  approached  the  day  of  elec- 
tion with  feelings  strikingly  akin  to  those  with   which  men  go 
into  the  battle  upon  whose  fortune  the  destinies  of  nations  are 
felt  to  be  staked.     The   eighth  of  November  came,  and  in  a 
mbre  perfect  quiet  than  was  ever  known  in  presidential  or  oth- 
er elections  before,  the  ballots  were  deposited.     The  results 
were  so  decisive  that  suspense  was  speedily  and  completely 
relieved.     It  was  soon  known  that  all  but  three  of  the  loyal 
states,  only  one  of  which  is  of  much  comparative  importance, 
had  declared  by  very  large  majorities,  generally,  for  the  admin- 
istration and  its  emancipation  policy,  in  opposition  to  the  pol- 
icy of  concession  and  slavery.     New  Jersey  alone  of  the   free 
states  gave  a  majority  of  her  votes  for  the  opposition.     Ken- 
tacky  and  Delaware  were  the  only  so  called  loyal  states  of  the 
slaveholding  fraternity  to  countenance  New  Jersey  in  her  po- 
sition of  sympathy  for  slavery,  if  not  rebellion.     Only  twenty- 
one  electoral   votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  were 
given  for  the  opposition,  while  the  popular  vote  for  the  admin- 
istration showed  about  a  half  million  majority.     The  victory 
was  just  what  is  requisite,  for  it  showed  that  a  respectable  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes  was  for  the  administration,  even  count- 
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ing  all  the  votes  of  the  so-called  seceded  states  for  McClellan, 
the  opposing  candidate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  four  years  intervening  between  the  Pres- 
idential election  in  18G0  and  18Gt.  The  issue  in  the  election 
of  1860  was  distinctly  made  and  sirnply  to  the  effect  that 
slavery  should  extend  no  further,  that  all  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States  should  be  free.  The  party  which  came 
into  power  in  1860  had  given  the  most  solemn  assurances  that 
it  proposed  not  to  touch  slavery  in  any  state,  but  only  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  addition  of  another  slave  state.  It  was 
the  carrying  of  this  issue  which  formed  the  real  occasion  for 
secession,  which  began  so  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election 
was  known. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  so-called  Peace  Congress  held 
its  session  in  Washington  in  February,  1861.  It  was  composed 
of  delegates  from  twenty-one  states.  The  object  was  to  pro- 
pose to  Congress  some  plan  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  dis- 
affected states  might  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  Union.  Af- 
ter nearly  a  month  spent  in  deliberation,  a  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Peace  Congress.  It  is  important  to  look  at  the  propo- 
sition thus  made,  as  it  shows  the  most  advanced  anti-slavery 
view,  or  more  properly  the  least  objectionable  pro-slavery  view 
to  which  the  most  moderate  men,  North  and  South,  could  in 
1861  agree.  By  taking  this  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  with  something  like  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  accuracy  the  progress  of  public  opinion  since  that  time. 
Especially  as  the  proposition  was  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  will  it  serve  as  a  contrast  with  the  proposition  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

"  Sec.  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of 
the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30  rain,  of  north  latitude,  involuntary  servi- 
tude except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all  the  present 
territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  involuntary 
service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed  ;  nor  shall  any 
law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  Territorial  Legislature  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
to  said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation; 
but  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal 
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ooorts,  according  to  the  course  of  common  law.  When  any  territory 
north  or  south  of  said  line,  with  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  pre- 
Miibe,  shall  contain  a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  stateSi 
with  or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the  constitution  of  such 
•tate  may  provide. 

Sec.  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except 
by  discovery  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  depots,  and  tran 
sit  routes,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators 
from  states  which  allow  involuntary  servitude,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  Senators  from  states  which  prohibit  that  relation  ;  nor  shall  any 
territory  be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  from  each  class  of  states  herein-before  mentioned  be  cast  as 
a  part  of  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such 
treaty. 

Sec.  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof,  shall 
be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control, 
^thin  any  state,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
hereof  touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein, 
^or  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  oi 
t)ie  owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensa- 
tion ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  Representatives  and 
t)thers  from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retain- 
ing, and  taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service  ;    nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those  states  and 
territories  where  the  same  is  established  or  recognized  ;  nor  the  pow- 
er to  prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor 
or  involuntary  service  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  to 
any  other  state  or  territory  thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recog- 
nized by  law  or  usage  and  the  right  during  transportation,  by  sea  or 
river,  of  touching  at  ports,  shores  and  landings  in  case  of  distress, 
shall  exist ;  but  not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  state  or 
territory,  or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against  the   laws  thereof.     Nor   shall 
Congress  have  power  to  authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  per 
sons  held  to  labor  or  service  than  on  land.     The  bringing  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service,  for  sale,  or 
placing  them  in  depots  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to  other  places  for 
sale  as  merchandise,  is  prohibited. 

7 
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Sec.  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
•tates,  bj  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  ju- 
dicial and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives 
from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

Sec.  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United 
States  and  the  territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  first,  third  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  section 
of  these  amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or 
abolished  without  the  consent  of  all  the  states. 

Sec.  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases 
where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such 
fugitive,  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or  intimidation  from 
mobs  or  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was 
rescued  by  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived 
of  the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the 
owner  from  further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide 
by  law  for  securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  state  the  privilege  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  states."  [See  Report  by  a  Mem- 
ber, D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1864. 

We  have  been  to  the  pains  of  transferring  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitation,  notwithstanding  their  length, 
believing  it  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers  to  have  them 
where  they  can  conveniently  refer  to  them. 

The  intention  is  manifest  in  these  to  make  all  territories 
south  of  36  deg.  30  min.  into  slave  states  without  absolutely 
preventing  the  same  fate  to  any  north ;  to  prevent  Congress  in 
any  exigency,  even  in  war,  from  touching  slavery  in  any  state; 
to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
save  on  conditions  believed  never  likely  to  come  to  pass ;  to 
give  protection  to  the  inter-state  slave-trade  by  land  and  sea 
on  terms  which  would  in  certain  exigencies  make  all  our  har- 
bors slave  ports ;  to  prevent  all  legislation  in  the  states  against 
the  enormous  cruelties  of  the  infamous  slave-bill;   to  prevent 
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the  acquisition  of  territory  unless  it  could  be  manufactured  in- 
to slave  states ;  to  prevent  all  ameliorations  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem; and  to  secure  from  the  United  States  treasury  pay  for  all 
or  Dearly  all  the  fugitive  slaves. 

In  return  for  all  these  concessions  and  others  to  slavery 
there  was  to  be  nothing  conceded  to  liberty,  absolutely  nothing, 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  not  new,  nei- 
ther the  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Yet  the  border  state  men  were  dissatisfied  that  they  could  not 
have  still  other  concessions,  and  the  men  of  the  states  further 
south  would  not  stay  in  the  Union,  they  declared,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  make  their  own  terms.     So  much  it  is  well  to  re- 
nember  when  certain  persons  say  the  war  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  further  compromise.     It  is  surprising  that  there  are 
persons  so  blinded  as  to  imagine  that  the   north   could   have 
purchased  peace  by  anything  short  of  conceding  secession  and 
breaking  up  the  Union.     It  is,  indeed,  very  doubtful  even  if 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  preserve  peace  by  conceding  all 
that  the  disunionlsts  demanded  at  first,  if  peace  could  have 
been  kept  except  upon  the  abdication  of  the  lawful  authorities 
of  the  United  States. 

The  slave  power  chose  war  as  their  way  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  slavery.  They  staked  every  thing  upon  the  war  and 
seem  likely  to  lose  all  they  chose  to  put  in  hazard.  The  mo 
ment  they  began  the  war  there  was  a  very  general  impression 
throughout  the  loyal  states  that  slavery  would  be  overthrown 
by  the  war  that  was  waged  for  its  protection.  But  there  were 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  that  the  loyal  people  in  their  hon- 
esty little  dreamed  of.  Little  did  they  dream  of  the  sickening 
delays  to  be  endured  before  the  war  for  the  Union  should  begin 
in  earnest.  Little  did  they  dream  that  what  we  had  left  of 
army  and  navy  was  so  in  league  with  the  slave-system  that 
many  of  our  officers  would  undertake  to  carry  on  the  war  witb- 
ont  horting  their  enemies,  even  when  it  was  in  their  power.* 

Rebel  officers  and  men  at  first  took  their  slaves  to  the   field 
with  them  to  wait  uponJLhem  and  to  build  fortifications,  to 


*  See  Seoator  WiUod's  book  on  the  Anli-tlavery  tctioo  of  the  Gofen-' 
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trenches  and  plant  batteries.  Such  slaves  not  nnfreqnentlj 
escaped  and  came  within  our  lines.  Others  too  came  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  their  freedom.  Our  oflBcers  were  npt  above 
the  guilt  and  meanness  of  returning  these  slaves  to  their  rebel 
masters.  "  I  have  read  in  the  papers,"  said  Mr.  Blair  in  his 
place  in  Congress,  "  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  one  of  these 
persons  suspected  of  escaping  from  bondage  to  liberty  swam 
across  the  Ohio  river,  making  for  an  encampment  upon  the  In- 
diana shore,  where  ho  saw  the  banner  of  liberty  flying,  which 
he  fondly  looked  at  as  consecrating  that  place,  at  least  as  sa- 
cred to  the  rights  of  person  and  where  even  the  rights  of  the 
hunted  bondmen  would  be  respected.  After  having  been  beaten 
about,  bruised  and  mangled  against  the  rocks  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  to  whose  rushing  waters  he  committed  his  life  that  he 
might  regain  his  liberty,  he  reached  the  opposite  shore.  Some- 
body went  into  camp  and  reported  that  this  man  was  suspected 
of  the  crime  of  having  run  away  from  chains  and  slavery.  A 
company  of  soldiers,  it  is  said,  was  detailed  to  seize  him  and 
did  seize  and  return  him  as  a  slave  to  the  man  who  claimed 
him.  If  that  practice  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  army  and  navy 
under  the  American  flag,  it  ought  to  cover  with  midnight  black- 
ness every  star  upon  its  field  of  azure,  and  with  everlasting 
infamy  the  men  who  dare  to  desecrate  it  to  such  base  uses." 

In  1862,  March  13th,  Mr.  Wilson  stated  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  one  of  our  Colonels,  aided  by 
information  imparted  to  him  by  three  remarkably  shrewd  slaves, 
was  enabled  to  capture  some  Missouri  bridge-burners  and  rebel 
recruiting  oflBcers.  The  slaves  who  rendered  this  service  were 
claimed  by  a  rebel  oflBccr  who  was  about  to  convey  them  with- 
in the  rebel  lines.  The  said  Colonel  seized  and  held  them  for 
their  protection.  By  reason  of  the  infamous  "  No.  3,"  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  the  Colonel  was  arrested  as  guilty  of  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  the  slaves  attempting  to  escape  so  as  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  rebel  master  were  pursu- 
ed by  our  men.  One  of  the  slaves  was  shot  and  the  others  re- 
turned to  the  traitor  who  claimed  thent  as  his  property. 

These  arc  two  specimens  only  of  a  moderate  kind  to  show 
the  atrocities  committed  against  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
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well  as  of  the  slaves.  Thiak  of  the  United  States  military  com- 
manders  carrying  on  the  war  on  principles  which  would  permit 
them  to  serve  the  rebels  in  the  low  calling  of  slavc-huntert. 
Thiok  of  their  refusing  the  labor  of  slaves  on  fortifications 
when  their  own  men  were  losing  their  lives  by  over  work  in  an 
oppressive  climate.  Gould  loyal  men  be  more  demented?  What 
hope  was  there  for  the  slave  in  peace  or  in  war?  From  this 
state  of  senseless  and  wicked  feeling  and  sentiment  as  to  the 
rights  of  man;  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  a  regenerated 
public  opinion  could  ever  appear.  But  through  the  influence  of 
war  and  its  stern  lessons,  the  progress  of  pro-slavery  was  soon 
to  terminate.  We  had  felt  the  Egyptian  darkness  which  pre- 
cedes the  dawn. 

The  thirty-seventh  Congress  at  length  began  the  great  work 
it  was  destined  to  do.  It  first  declared  all  slaves  of  rcbeU 
used  by  them  in  war  forever  free.  By  this  act  many  thousands 
of '*  contrabands"  were  changed  to  freedmen.  Next  it  decreed 
that  all  ofiBcers  in  the  army  and  navy  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  service,  if  found  guilty  of  returning  slaves  to  their  masters, 
whether  the  masters  were  rebel  or  loyal.  Then  it  abolished 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  three  thousand  human 
chattels,  losing  their  chains,  were  instantly  transformed  into 
responsible  moral  agents.  The  "  Black  Code"  of  Washington 
was  repealed.  It  soon  after  abolished  the  law  by  which  col- 
ored persons  were  not  competent  to  give  testimony  in  courts 
an  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  was  a  barbarous  custom 
having  the  form  of  law  by  which  white  men  taxed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children  the  property  of  colored  men,  while 
the  children  of  the  colored  men  were  doomed  to  ignorance. 
The  thirty  seventh  Congress  removed  this  foul  blot.  The  City 
Bail-road  charter  was  amended  so  that  the  company  was  order- 
ed to  carry  colored  persons  on  the  same  terms  it  does  whites. 
All  the  territories  belonging  or  hereafter  to  belong  to  the  United 
States  were  consecrated  by  law  to  freedom.  Thus  was  the  aim 
of  the  election  of  1860  accomplished.  Loyal  slave  states  were 
encouraged  to  emancipate  their  slaves  as  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  President.  Next  all  slaves  of  rebels,  whether  fleeing 
to  ns  or  taken  by  conquest,  were  declared  captives  of  war. 

7* 
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The  Fugitive  Slave-bill  was  amended  so  as  to  prevent  rebels 
from  claiming  their  slaves  under  it.  The  President  was  aa- 
thorized  to  receive  into  the  military  and  naval  service  all  slaves 
of  rebels,  and  such,  with  their  wives,  mothers  and  children  were 
to  be  free.  Finally  the  thirty-seventh  Congress  authorized  the 
enrolment  of  all  for  military  service,  irrespective  of  color  or 
bondage. 

During  the  same  time  the  President  had  issued  an  order  to 
the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  forbidding  him  to  re- 
ceive to  the  prisons  fugitive  slaves ;  the  Senate  ratified  a  new 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  extirpation  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade ;  the  President  refused  to  pardon  a  criminal  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  piracy  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
this  sort  of  pirate  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life ;  and  Hayti  and 
Liberia  were  recognized  and  received  to  diplomatic  relations; 
and;  finally  and  greatest  of  all,  the  President  issued  the  glori- 
ous Proclamation  of  Freedom  to  millions. 

The  thirty-eighth  Congress,  as  had  been  hoped  by  the  reac- 
tionists, did  not  take  steps  backward  on  this  great  subject, 
though  in  the  House,  up  to  this  writing,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
command  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  to  submit  to  the  states 
for  action  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  by  which 
slavery  is  to  be  forever  prohibited  throughout  all  our  borders. 
But  the  present  Congress  has  provided  the  same  pay  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  slaves  who  arc  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
country,  as  are  given  to  the  white  soldiers.  It  has,  moreover, 
declared  all  such  slaves,  though  belonging  to  loyal  men  in  the 
loyal  states,  forever  free,  and  still  further  it  has  passed,  through 
the  Senate  at  least,  the  bill  which  gives  freedom  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  such  slaves.  Thanks  to  this  Congress,  it  has 
erased  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  It  has  declared  also 
the  inter-state  slave-trade  by  sea  illegal,  though  it  was  legalized 
by  law  in  1807 ;  it  has  authorized  the  testimony  of  colored  men 
to  be  received  by  all  the  United  States  courts,  and  various 
other  praise-worthy  acts  touching  this  subject  have  been  pass- 
ed by  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  Congresses,  as  Sen- 
ator Wilson  has  shown  in  his  book  on  the  Anti-slavery  Action 
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of  the  Government,  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
facts  which  we  have  stated  in  this  part  of  this  article. 

Maryland,  which,  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  saved  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  from  committing  herself  entirely  to  se- 
cession, is  now  free  by  her  own  act.  Western  Virginia  is  a 
free  state,  carved  from  rebellious  old  Virginia.  Just  now  the 
state  of  Missouri,  which  had  previously  provided  for  gradual 
emancipation,  has  passed  (Jan.  11,  1865,)  in  her  state  conven- 
tion, the  following  ordinance,  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  four :  '<  Bo  it 
ordained  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  convention 
assembled,  that  hereafter  in  this  state  there  shall  bo  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  and  all 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  as  slaves  are  hereby  declared 
free."  The  governors  of  Kentucky  and  Delaware  in  their  re- 
cent messages  recommend  emancipation. 

These  facts  are  sufficient,  not  only  to  show  what  Government 
by  its  strong  arm  can  do  and  has  done,  but  they  indicate  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  Western 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Delaware  and  Kentucky ;  but  the  great  test  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  loyal  states  was  the  Presi- 
dential election  just  passed.  In  this  view  was  its  greatest  sig- 
nificance. Shall  the  President  and  Congress  that  inaugurate 
and  execute  the  measures  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  drift  of  the  nation  be  endorsed  or  repudiated  by  the  peo- 
ple? The  warmest  friends  even  deem  the  administration 
chargeable  with  some  very  serious  sins  of  commission  and 
omission ;  the  national  debt  is  increasing  daily  in  a  ratio  which 
terrifies  some  good  men.  A  vote  for  the  administration  means 
vif^orous  war,  increase  of  taxation,  new  conscriptions  for  the 
army;  it  means,  more  than  anything  else,  the  endorsement  of 
past  anti-slavery  action,  but  it  prays  for  the  passage  of  still 
more  radical  measures  by  constitutional  amendment.  In  the 
face  of  such  issues  the  election  proceeded,  and  in  the  wonder- 
ful majorities  by  which  the  Administration  was  endorsed,  the 
election  assumes  a  moral  grandeur  and  sublimity  far  surpass- 
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ing  any  other  political  event  which  has  occurred  daring  the 
whole  history  of  our  race. 

By  the  military  events  since  the  distinct  issue  of  saving  the 
Union  by  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  made,  God  seems  to 
approve  the  loyal  states.  With  the  exceptions  of  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Red  river,  no  serious  reverse  has  come  to  our  arras. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  victories  have  been  great  and  numerous, 
as  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and  the  wonderful 
campaigns  of  Grant  and  Sherman  testify.  Mobile  and  Fort 
Fisher,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Alabama,  have  also  added  new 
glory  to  our  navy.  Confusion  seems  more  and  more  to  cover 
the  leaders  of  that  rebellion  which  was  inaugurated,  in  the  main, 
to  sustain  slavery.  Now  those  very  leaders  more  than  intimate 
they  themselves  will  soon  be  arming  and  freeing  slaves  by  the 
ten  thousand.  The  result  of  the  recent  election  seems  to  have 
discouraged  those  leaders  more  than  all  other  events  since  they 
inaugurated  the  great  slaveholders'  rebellion. 

The  immediate  Providential  aim  of  this  war,  as  we  have  so 
often  said,  is  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  this  nation,  and,  there- 
fore, we  always  have  a  clue  to  the  stage  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  by  the  public  opinion  on  slavery.  Since  the  Presidential 
election,  it  is  plain  that  many  new  converts  are  ready  to  give 
up  slavery ;  both  at  the  North  and  the  South.  Men  who  have 
always  been  strong  pro-slavery  men,  men  from  the  slave  states, 
have  said  during  the  debate  upon  the  question  of  constitutional 
amendment  now  pending  in  the  House,  "  Let  slavery  go;  the 
sooner  the  agony  is  over  the  better."  At  the  South  there  is 
something  now  dearer  even  to  the  rebels  than  slavery.  Europe, 
as  we  expected  when  the  issue  was  distinctly  made  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  shows  less  and  less  disposition  to  inter- 
pose in  the  war.  And  the  election  has  made  certain  the  pend- 
ing constitutional  amendment,  even  if  it  fails  in  this  Congress. 
This  state  of  opinion  to  us  is  a  far  safer  indication  that  the  war 
has  well  nigh  run  its  coarse,  than  all  that  is  said  about  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  rebels.  Yet,  judging  in  the  way  we  suggest,  it 
is  plain  that  the  fierce  struggle  is  not  yet  over.  The  last  par- 
oxysm inflicted  by  the  departing  demon  is  likely  to  be  the  worst. 
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But  there  are  manifest  nlterior  providential  aims  in  this 
war.  The  overthrow  of  so  great  an  evil  as  slavery,  and  the 
preRervation  of  so  great  a  nation  as  this,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  must 
be  in  a  very  important  sense  related  to  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Wars  and  political  changes  of  far 
less  magnitude  were  in  former  times  the  subjects  of  prophecies, 
especially  if  their  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  Theocratic 
people  was  something  marked.  It  is  not  too  much,  therefore, 
to  expect  that  the  changes  through  which  we  are  passing  are 
intimately  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  if  they  are  not 
the  direct  subjects  of  them.  These  changes  must  be  the  bar- 
bingers  of  a  new  era  in  the  church,  especially  in  its  great  work 
of  extending  the  victories  of  the  cross  among  the  heathen  tribes, 
if  not  of  all  lands,  yet  certainly  of  Africa.  Surely  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  evan- 
gelization of  Africa  as  related  to  the  results  of  this  war.  In 
visions  of  the  coming  glory  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  proph- 
ets saw  Ethiopia  bringing  her  tribute.  Ethiopia,  the  home  of  in- 
habitants of  burnt  faces,  whatever  were  the  ancient  limitations 
of  the  country  bearing  that  name,  may  well  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  Africa.  ^<  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God.''  Is  there  not  reason  to  hope  that  Africa  may  more  rap- 
idly than  most  other  countries  have  been  wont,  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization  ? 

Africa  is  truly  the  land  of  darkness.  Despite  its  old  civili- 
zation, and  despite  the  discoveries  by  recent  travellers,  it  re- 
mains the  land  of  darkness.  Despite  the  money  and  lives  given 
to  plant  missions  there,  it  remains  the  land  of  darkness.  It  is  a 
vast  continent  of  16,000  miles  of  coastjline,and  it  has  an  area  of 
11,000,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  rated  from 
60,000,000  to  100,000,000.  It*  affords  in  soil  and  productions 
many  advantages.  Yet  to-day  its  inhabitants,  in  the  main,  are 
mere  idolaters,  without  commerce  and  civilization.  The  civ- 
ilized nations,  so  called,  for  centuries  have  bad  little  to  do  with 
Africa,  save  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  wretched  trade 
in  slaves,  deporting  not  less  than  40,000,000  according  to  a 
generally  received  computation. 
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ThroQgh  that  trado  the  relation  of  our  continent  to  Afrii 
has  been  peculiar.  In  the  year  1444  the  Portuguese  began  th^^ 
trade,  but  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  fatal  decline  in  1492,  when  th"^ 
country  was  discovered.     The  Spanish  experiment  of  enslaving  j 
Indians  did  not  prove  successful,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  mo  '■r- 
tality  among  them  when  reduced  to  slavery.      Africans  wer*< 
substituted,  and  one  negro  was  counted  worth  four  Indian  ^s. 
The  slave  trade  revived.    In  1552  the  English  engaged  in  it 
and  pity  to  say  proved  more  cruel  than  the  Portupjuese.     It  5  « 
even  charged  that  Queen  Elizabeth  shared  the  profits  with  Johii 
Hawkins,  the  first  English  slave-trading  sea  captain.  FourconcB-' 
panics  were  formed  in  England  to  carry  on  the  trade,  of  th^ 
last  of  which  two  English  kings  were  members.     At  a  late  d%,y 
the  Royal  African  Company  received  aid  from  Parliament  i  ic* 
its  melancholy  work.  The  English  engaged  to  supply  the  SpacB-- 
ish  colonies,  in  thirty  years,  with  144,000  slaves.  The  saraecurs^^ 
of  slavery  came  also  to  the  English  colonies.      In  1776,  thos^ 
colonies  had  about  300,000  slaves,  who  had  increased,  as  showed 
by  the  census  of  1860,  to  3,952,801  slaves,  to  say  nothing  (j^i 
the  free  colored  people,  when  this  war  broke  out.    By  estimftr- 
tion  in  the  census,  it  was  computed  that  the  whole  colored  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States,  in  1900,  would  be  but  little  less 
than  ten  millions.     The  slave-trade  was  not  declared  illegal  by 
Great  Britain  till  1807.     The  next  year  it  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  United  States.     In  1838  Great  Britain  finally  emanci- 
pated all  the  slaves  in  her  West  Indian  possessions. 

Hayti,  the  mountain  island,  also  supplies  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  this  strange  history.  It  became  a  Spanish  colony  in  1496, 
and  for  a  season  flourished  exceedingly.  When  the  French  rev- 
olution broke  out,  it  had  a  population  of  half  a  million  slaves,  to 
38,360  mulattoes  and  28,370  whites.  First  the  mulattoes  gain- 
ed their  rights,  and  then  the  slaves.  It  was  in  vain  that  Napo- 
leon sent  30,000  veteran  troops  to  reduce  the  freedmen  to 
bondage.  Then  came  "  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo,"  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  but  the  slaves  would  not  go  back  to 
their  chains.  A  significant  hint  is  here  furnished  for  the  reac- 
tionists, if,  gaining  the  power,  they  undertake  to  reduce  the 
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freedmen  in  the  Uoited  States  to  slavery.  Emancipation  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  though  at  last  immediate,  was  perfect- 
ly peaceful,  as  it  is  this  day  in  Maryland  and  Missouri.  Look 
on  that  picture,  then  on  this. 

Out  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  the  colony  of  Liberia  in 
Africa  had  its  origin.  Out  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies 
the  still  greatercolony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa,  had  also  its  or- 
igin. These  two  colonies  have  had  as  great  prosperity  as  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  when  the  innumerable  hinderances  are 
properly  considered.  Under  the  fostering  care  which  Liberia 
is  henceforth  likely  to  receive  from  this  country,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  that  colony  enter  upon  a  larger  measure  of  prosper- 
ity. But  what  are  these  faint  lights  glimmering  in  the  dark- 
ness of  that  dark  continent,  compared  to  the  light  which  will 
undoubtedly  spring  from  the  present  emancipation  in  tliis  coun- 
try. The  eagerness  with  which  the  slave  population  lays  hold 
of  freedom  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  more  hopeful  eager- 
ness with  which  it  lays  hold  upon  every  facility  for  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  certainly  indicate  that  from  bondage  itself 
the  best  missionaries  for  Africa  are  yet  to  spring. 

In  a  proper  view  we  are  by  no  means  to  overlook  the  facility 
with  which  the  freedmen  are  trained  to  arms.     Military  power 
may  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  dififusion  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  in  Africa.     The  present  colonies  in  Af- 
rica find  their  need  of  military  defence  against  the  native  tribes 
in  Africa.     As  these  colonies  extend  the  power  inland,  military 
power  will  become  still  more  necessary  to  the  protection  of  tho 
institutions  of  civilized  society.     It  was  thoughtful  as  well  as 
wise  in  President  Lincoln,  to  furnish  Liberia  with  a  gun-boat, 
and  very  properly  he  intimated  that  a  single  gun-boat  in  the 
possession  of  the  Libcrians  might  prove  very  ef&cieirt  in  check- 
ing the  slave-trade  in  their  vicinity  as  it  doubtless  will. 

Both  in  reference  to  the  immediate  Providential  aim  of  the 
war  and  the  ulterior  results,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the 
evangelization  of  Africa,  the  Presidential  election  presents  one 
of  those  points  in  history,  upon  which,  to  human  vision,  at  least, 
great  events  so  turn  as  to  perceptibly  shape  and  direct  human 
affairs  for  centuries.     Had  the  opposition  succeeded,  to  all  ap- 
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pearancei  the  overthrow  of  slavery  would  have  been  indefinite- 
ly postponed ;  the  confederacy  would  have  been  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth;    poverty  of  both  govern- 
ments would  have  been,  for  a  long  time  their  common  charac- 
teristic ;   and  exhaustion  by  standing  armies  and  futnre   wars 
would  have  at  length  brought  foreign  rulers  to  take  possession 
of  the  entire  land.     The  effect  upon  free  governments  through* 
out  the  world  would  have  been  of  the  most  depressing   nature. 
To  all  human  appearance  the  human  race  has  escaped  these  and 
other  similar  calamities,  by  the  lofty  patriotism  which  re-elected^ 
Abraham  Lincoln.     Even  by  this  time,  confusion  would    other- 
wise have  covered  the  loyal  states,  as  it  now  covers  the  rebeL 
states. 

Our  own  country,  on  the  other  hand,  despite   distress   and 
delays,  is  comparatively  soon  to  be  entirely  cleansed  of  th($ 
great  sin  of  slavery,  and  delivered  from  the  weakening  and  dis- 
tracting political  heresy  of  secession,  falsely  named  state  rights; 
instead  of  confederacies  and  mere  leagues  we  are  to  have  an  ac- 
tual national  government,  the  mightiest  on  earth,  the  freest  and 
best  ever  known.     An  unexampled  career  is  to  open  before  us 
in  subjecting  the  forces  of  nature  to  minister  to  the   physical 
comfort  of  man,  in  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
of  the  whole  people  of  a  populous  nation,  in  sending  the  bless- 
ings of  a  Christian  civilization  to  heathen  lands,  and  in  stim- 
ulating the  people  of  civilized  nations  to  gain  their  rights  and 
normal  estate  of  self-governments,  and  the  material  and  mental 
blessings  thereof.     The  turning  point  upon  which  was  decided 
for  us  this  most  glorious  destiny,  or  that  most  ignominious  and 
wretched  one,  we  say  again,  was,  to  all  human  appearances,  the 
Presidential  election. 

In  view  of  the  auspicious  future  of  our  nation,  the  church  may 
well  inquire  for  her  immediate,  great  and  pressing  duties,  for 
such  an  unwonted  opportunity  must  bring  unwonted  duties,  or 
at  least  duties  on  a  magnificent  scale.  To  two  or  three  phases 
of  the  mission  of  the  church  of  this  country,  as  related  to  the 
subject  which  we  have  so  inadequately  presented,  -we  will  di- 
rect attention  for  a  few  moments  in  the  conclusion  of  this  ar- 
tide. 
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1.  The  first  great  object  of  the  Christian  charch  for  a  series 
of  jears,  probably,  shoald  be  the  physical,  intellectual,  religions 
and  political  care  of  the  freedmen. 

Their  wants  for  the  means  of  physical  comfort  in  many  cases 
are  extreme  and  unlimited  as  to  number.  Food,  clothing,  she!** 
ter,  in  the  most  primary  sense,  must  be  provided  to  millions  of 
ignorant  people,  whose  condition  is  suddenly  changed  by  vio- 
lence. For  most  of  them  it  is  not  like  the  peaceful  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
in  which  cases  they  for  the  most  part  remained  at  their  old 
iiomes  and  made  terms  with  their  old  masters  so  as  immediate- 
ly to  provide  for  themselves:  but  thousands  go  out  of  bon- 
dage, not  having  the  time,  as  the  Israelites  did,  even  to  observe 
a  passover,  and,  much  less,  opportunity  to  demand  of  their  old 
oppressors  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  to  help  them  on 
their  joifmey.  Like  the  fifteen  thousand  who  have  just  reach- 
ed Savannah  with  Sherman,  without  an  hour's  preparation  for 
their  journey,  so  millions  may  yet  reach  their  freedom.  If  we 
shall  ever  have  need  to  overtax  ourselves  in  care  for  the  poor, 
that  time  has  come. 

It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  that  everybody  can  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  this  call,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  ap* 
pare!  which  is  cast  off  at  home  but  may  be  very  serviceable  to 
this  utterly  destitute  people.    Everybody  properly  appealed 
to,  seems  ready  to  respond  to  this  call  for  the  present    The 
time  will  come,  however,  when  the  novelty  of  this  duty  will 
pass  away.    Therefore,  we  say,  the  church  must  regard  this 
mission  as  hers,  and  when  the  interest  by  which  the  first  calls 
are  met,  begins  to  flag,  by  her  appeals  and  her  example  she 
must  renew  it.    Even  at  the  present  moment  the  proper  activ- 
ity would  greatly  increase  the  much  needed  contributions  in 
money  and  goods.    Besides,  these  calls  for  the  means  of  re- 
lief to  physical  sufferings,  may  be  rendered  one  of  the  best  ed- 
ncaiional  forces  for  awakening  that  more  lasting  beneficence 
that  goes  forth  with  blessings  for  the  intellects  and  the  souls 
of  men. 

2.  The  eagerness  of  this  people  to  acquire  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  all  testimony,  is  striking  and  nnivenaU    It  is  of  the 
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nimost  importaiica  that  this  call  should  be  promptly  met  by  alL 
who  can  and  will  lend  their  help ;  but,  above  all,  let  the  chu 
accept  and  improve  the  opportunity  of  sending  forth  her  most- 
gifted  sons  and  daughters  to  instruct  these  freedmen  intellect 
tnally;  and  especially  with  a  view  of  preparing  many  of  them^ 
to  be  teachers  of  their  own  race.   Truly  gifted  and  pious  teach — 
era  incidentally  do  much  to  give  their  pupils  proper  Christiana- 
ideas,  and,  besides,  the  Sabbath  school  and  prayer  meeting  affords 
excellent  opportunities  for  direct  efforts  of  this  kind.     As  itJt: 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  spoke  of  the  exercise  of  charity^ 
for  physical  wants  as  an  .important  educational  influence  upoi^ 
the  benefactor,  so  we  might  here  note  that  the  reflex  influence 
upon  the  church  will  be  to  give  her  the  most  efficient  lay  talent 
the  ever  possessed. 

But,  of  course,  the  religious  care  of  the  freedmen  is  the  pe«» 
onliar  mission  of  the  church,  and  to  this  care  the  oth^r  laborsi 
should  be  both  introductory  and  auxiliary.  If  it  is  a  duty  t9 
send  the  gospel  to  India  and  other  heathen  lands,  it  is  certainly 
our  duty  to  give  the  gospel  to  those  at  home  who  have  been 
treated  worse  than  heathen,  but  who  in  spirit  and  aspiraiion 
are  more  anxious  to  receive  the  gospel  than  any  heathen  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  people  first  demands  gospel 
labor  at  our  hands  also,  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
church  has  been  guilty  of  connivance  with  those  who  have  been 
the  direct  agents  of  shutting  them  out  of  the  proper  participa- 
tion in  the  religious  privileges  in  our  land.  The  church  cannot 
bring  forth  the  full  fruits  meet  for  repentance  without  bestow- 
ing upon  this  people  its  utmost  solicitude,  imparting  to  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible  every  gospel  privilege,  by  Sabbath  schools^ 
churches,  religious  books,  and  the  preached  word. 

We  prefer  to  put  this  solely  upon  the  ground  of  Christian 
duty,  but  if  one  were  disposed,  he  could  readily  show  that  wise 
policy  and  ordinary  self-interest  require  the  utmost  exertions 
on  our  part  to  afford  these  freedmen  every  possible  religious 
privilege.  It  cannot  be  safe  for  our  interests  as  a  coumtinitjr 
to  permit,  by  our  neglect,  a  great  mass  of  people  to  romaiii 
among  us  ignorant  and  degraded. 
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We  trust  no  friend  will  take  alarm  becauBe  we  say-  it  is  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  the  church  to  care  for  the  political  wet* 
&re  of  the  freedmen.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
chorch  should  act  as  a  political  organization  on  any  political 
qoestion ;  but  we  do  mean  that  the  church  should  be  faithfdl  to 
declare  in  its  own  legitimate  way  the  manhood  of  those  who 
have  been  treated  as  chattels.  Ungodly  prejudices  exist  against 
them  as  colored  men.  We  are  in  daty  boand  to  testify  against 
prejudices  which  deprire  them  of  their  rights  and  equality  be- 
fore human  law.  •.  When  they  are  emancipated  the  strugglo  is 
not  over.  It  is  yet  a  long  march  to  millennium.  Life,  libertyi 
aod  property  are  not  always  the  safe  possession  of  those  who 
are  nominally  free.  The  colored  man  in  many  Northern  cities 
is  not  permitted  to  follow  certain  callings  which  are  lawful  far 
whites.  In  many  states  it  may  require  a  long  struggle  to  se- 
cure to  the  colored  citizens,  (thanks  that  we  can  write  citizens,) 
the  right  of  franchise  on  the  same  conditions  upon  which  while 
eitizens  exercise  it.  Till  then  the  church  has  a  duty  to  boar 
its  testimony  against  the  anti-Christian  iniquity  of  caste  at 
home. 

3.  Auxiliary  to  the  object  of  elevating  tho  African  race  in 
this  country,  new  efforts  should  be  made  to  plant  missions  In 
Africa  and  to  sustain  those  already  planted  by  the  help  ot  well 
educated  colored  missionaries. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  fearful  mortality  among  white  mie- 
aionaries  in  Africa,  especially  on  the  coast,  has  been  the  chief 
discouragement  to  African  missions.  The  experience  derived 
from  planting  the  colonies  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  is  very 
decisive  in  establishing  tho  fact  that  colored  people  who  hate 
gone  to  Africa  as  colonists  from  other  countries,  endure ,  the 
coast  fevers  with  much  loss  mortality  than  whites.  TeaelHutt 
among  the  freedmen  should,  therefore,  be  trained  not  only^wfth 
reference  to  the  wants  of  their  race  in  this  country,  bat  a  ge4d 
supply  of  them  should  be  thorougly  educated  for  mission  labor 
in  Africa. 

There  is  a  peculiar  «aU  to.  the  freewill  Baptist  denomination 
to  plant  missiooauuiAftiieai'^vTbc:  day  i«  npt  distant  when  wa 
shall  bo  able  to  l^ve.iwell  edooitted'  cploraft'lpiissionarics  for 
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.  that  work.  It  ts  only  consistent  with  oar  past  history  in 
erence  to  the  colored  people,  that  we  should  prove  oursel?^ 
among  their  actife  benefactors  at  home  and  in  Africa.  Tlai 
Providence  that  raised  up  the  American  Missionary  Associatiooi 
under  whose  auspices  we  now  send  oar  missionaries  to  i\m 
freedmen,  has  opened  the  way  for  us  to  send  our  missionariG 
•  to  Africa  under  the  same  favorable  patronage.  Under  the  aai 
pices  of  such  a  Society,  with  the  advantages  acquired  by  the  J 
experience  in  planting  missions  in  Africa,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  be  successful  almost  from  the  first.  The  way,  at  leasl^ 
is  open,  and  the  call  manifest,  and  no  doubt  the  denominatioi 
cannot  long  content  itself  without  responding  to  the  call. 

When  missionaries  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  found 
the  heathen  had  already  cast  away  their  idols,  and  that  all  the 
islands  had  been  brought  under  a  single  government.  There 
4uro  some  indications  that  in  Africa  peculiar  preparations  have 
already  been  made  to  receive  the  Christianizing  influences 
which  will  soon  go  forth  in  great  abundance  from  this  country. 
In  one  portion  of  that  country  many  tribes  have  been  brought 
under  a  single  government,  and  one  tribe  has  gone  forwarcl  in 
civilization  sufficiently  to  invent  an  alphabet  Instead  of  a 
population  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  so,  speaking  one  language, 
as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Africa  millions  speak  essentially 
the  same  language.  The  languages  of  Africa  are  said  to  be  in 
many  respects  very  beautiful ;  and,  numerous  as  the  dialects 
may  be,  they  are  said  to  be  reducible  to  three  leading  languages. 
The  African  race  is  rapidly  augmenting  in  numbers,  despite  the 
oppressions  it  has  suffered  from  other  races,  and  not  like  the 
Indians  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  rapidly  diminishing.  Recent 
explorations  show  that  Africa  has  the  natural  resources  adapted 
to  sustain  vast  civilized  nations.  Indeed,  considered  in  almost 
any  point  of  view,  that  country,  it  may  well  be  believed,  is  yet 
to  be  the  home  of  a  vast  and  peculiar  civilization,  and  tiial 
whatever  missionary  labor  is  there  bestowed,  will  probably 
bless  more  human  beings  speedily  than  in  any  other  field  now 
open  to  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  outside  of  the  home  field 

.4.  But  not  only  is  a  largef  field  for  the  aggressions  of  the 
church  to  be  opened  by  the  progress  and  probable  results  oi 
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this  wwt  among  Africans,  and  people  of  African  descent,  bot 
tooQg  the  people  of  oor  own  race.    In  all  the  vast  region  of 
oor  coantry  which  was  cursed  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  this 
war  with  slavery,  there  is  a  population,  called  ^  Poor  WhiteSi" 
that  seems  to  need  missionary  labor  quite  as  much  as  the  hith- 
erto slave  population,  though  not  so  ready  to  welcome  it.   Tha 
war,  no  doubt,  has  spread  sad  desolations  throughout  the  South, 
^atly  increasing  the  spiritual  destitution,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  destitution  of  physical  comforts.     This  population,  hitherto 
idle,  ignorant  and  neglected,  the  moment  slavery  is  thoroughly 
rooted  out  of  the  soil,  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement     Industry  will  spring  up  as 
soon  as  it  is  not  disreputable.  This  portion  of  the  white  South- 
em  population  is  that  by  which  the  Union  is  to  be  made  strong- 
er than  ever  as  soon  as  free  labor  shall  begin  its  career  in  the 
South.    The  duty  of  the  church  in  such  a  field  is  manifest. 
Churches  and  Sabbath  schools  must  be  established  the  moment 
the  missionary  is  welcomed  or  even  tolerated. 

In  this  field  our  own  denomination,  too,  has  its  own  peculiar 
mission.  We  know  that  in  Yii^inia,  North  Carolina,  and  some 
other  Southern  states,  there  are  Free  Communion  Baptist 
churches  with  whom  we  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  b«ld 
fellowship,  nor  ecclesiastical  relations,  on  account  of  slavery. 
As  soon  as  that  evil  is  out  of  the  way,  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  welcome  our  preachers.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  is  a 
a  great  destitution  of  preachers  among  th^m.  At  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  this  whole  field  should  be  surveyed  by  our 
own  ministers,  and  all  the  help  we  can  possibly  furnish  be 
{promptly  aflforded.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  at  length  of  the 
field  which  will  doubtless  soon  invite  the  labors  of  our  minis- 
ters in  the  very  churches  where  Elias  Hutchins  labored  with 
such  success  more  than  thirty  years  i^o^  No  doubt  our  de- 
nomination is  yet  to  find  in  the  South  an  open  door,  and  there 
greatly  extend  her  cords  and  strengthen  her  stakes. 

How  many  calls  come  in  these  times  for  Zion  to  awake  and  put 
on  her  strength !  How  many  calls  for  laborers  to  enter  whiten- 
ing fields  I  How  much  need  for  prayer  for  more  laborers  to  be 
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rtised  up  I  How  can  the  youth  idle  away  a  day  of  such  opportoni  J 
ties  and  not  enter  the  great  Master's  vineyard  I  May  Ck>d  granr 
great  reyivals  and  thmst  thonsands  of  new  laborers  into  thesa 
•amerous  fields,  where  the  harvest  waits  the  reapers*  sickle  I 


Art.  IV— the  GROUND  OF  REWARD  IN  HEAVEN. 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  ^  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  It  is  important  to  know 
that  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded,  and  also  to  understand  on 
what  grounds  their  reward  will  be  bestowed.  Will  it  be  of  grace 
or  of  works  ?  Is  there  any  recognition  of  merit  or  worthiness 
in  the  recipients  ?  Or  is  it  simply  a  gift  of  grace  ?  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  common  sentiment  of  evangelical  Ohristians. 
Wo  hear  it  expressed  in  sermons,  in  prayers  and  in  conversa- 
tion. Oruden  gives  the  following  as  the  definition  of  reward: 
It  is  **  That  free  and  unmerited  recompense  which  shall  be 
gvven  to  the  godly  by  the  goodness,  bounty  and  mercy  of  God, 
after  all  their  labors  in  his  service.  This  is  a  reward  wholly 
•f  grace  in  respect  of  us,  or  our  deserving,  but  of  justice  on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasure  of  Ohrist's 
^  blood  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of  the  gospel,  wherein  Gk>d 
promises  heaven  to  all  obedient  and  true  believers."  Such,  we 
suppose,. to  be  the  more  common  view  of  evangelical  Ohristians, 
who  believe  in  '<  salvation  by  grace,"  and  probably  of  many 
ministers.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view,  we  frequently 
bear  it  said  that  the  righteous  are  rewarded  not  for,  but  ac- 
cording to,  their  works.  In  a  recent  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
a  godly,  laborious  and  successful  minister,  the  preacher,  speak, 
ing  of  his  reward,  said  it  would  not  be  on  the  ground  of  any 
merit,  but  of  free  grace.  We  honor  this  carefulness  to  magnify 
the  grace  of  God,  bat  we  cannot  accept  this  view  as  Scriptarid, 
or  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  We  believe  there  is  an 
error  in  it,  and  though  generally  an  error  of  the  head  rather 
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tliiH  of  the  hearty  not  altogether  harmless.  Bat  at  the  same 
time  it  lies  verj  dose  by  precioas  truth,  and  in  the  minds  of 
TBMMj  is  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  it  may  be  difficnlt  to  exclude 
the  error  without  seeming,  to  some,  to  reject  the  truth — **  to 
gather  up  the  tares  "  without  '<  rooting  up  the  wheat  also." 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  let  us  say  that  the  reward  in 
heaven,  considered  not  by  itself  as  bestowed  on  the  righteons 
'^  according  to  his  works,"  but  as  a  part  of  that  salvation  or 
redemption  which  is  wrought  out  for  the  sinner  by  the  atone- 
ment, and  wrought  in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  of  grace. 

It  was  no  merit  or  deserving  of  man  that  moved  God  to  set 
forth  his  Son  as  a  propitiation,  or  that  led  Ohrist  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  sinners.  It  was  no  worthiness  of  man  that 
prompted  the  gift,  or  the  work,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing 
aod  sanctifying  them.  The  joy  of  the  righteous  in  heaven, 
when  considered  as  a  part  of  this  redemption  of  sinners,  is  of 
grtee.  It  is  not  far  their  works,  nor  according  to  them ;  nor  is 
lit  80  far  as  we  recollect,  ever  spoken  of  as  a  reward  in  this 
connection. 

But  we  do  not  refer  to  salvation  in  this  comprehensive  sense  ^ 
hot  to  the  reward  of  the  righteous  considered  by  itself,  as  it  is 
moally  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  wholly  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  grace  in  the  absolute  sense  in- 
tended ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  the  gift  of  a  Saviour,  or  par- 
don, or  justification  is  of  grace. 

I.  It  is  nnscriptural.  The  impression  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  such  a  doctrine  comes  from  confounding  things  that  dif- 
fer. The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  grace.  We  will 
only  notice  their  prominent  features. 

1.  The  atoning  or  propitiatory  work  of  Ohrist  is  wholly  of 
grace,  and  forbids  the  idea  of  any  ground  of  merit  or  good  de- 
sert on  the  part  of  sinners.  It  has  respect  to  the  sinner's  re- 
lations to  the  holy  law  of  God,  and  its  specific  object  is  to  re- 
lease him  from  condemnation  for  past  sins.  *  Pardon  and  jus- 
tification are  always,  and  necessarily,  retrospective.  Men  are 
noTOr  pardoned  for  sins  before  they  are  committed. 
•ReoLtifU^ 
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II.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  respect  to  man^s  eh 
Oder  rather  than  his  legal  relations.  It  renews  and  sanctifi 
— ^creates  him  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  worlcs." 

When  all  this  is  accomplished  in  the  sinner's  behalf^  he  is  i 
garded  and  spoken  of  as  already  saved,  and  as  saved  by  gnu 
^  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redempti 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Grace  implies  unmerited  favor 
the  undeserving  or  ill-deserving.  This  salvation  is  neither  f 
nor  according  to,  his  works.  '<  Not  by  works  of  righteoosnc 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohos 
Tit  3 :  5.  '<  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  ci 
ing,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  p 
pose  and  grace,"  Ac  2  Tim.  1 :  9.  In  all  this  work,  wrou; 
for  the  sinner  by  Christ,  or  in  him  by  the  Spirit,  there  is 
recognition  of  worthiness^  or  desert  of  good.  Works  i 
neither  the  ground  nor  measure  for  what  is  done.  All  idea 
merit  is  expressly  excluded,  t  Nor  are  these  benefits  e^ 
spoken  of  as  rewards. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  tho  righteous 
heaven,  the  representations  of  the  Bible  are  entirely  differe 
They  are  not  only  called  rewards,  which  of  itself  excludes  t 
idea  of  grace  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  i 
bestowed  with  express  reference  to  their  ''  works  of  righteo 
ness  which  they  have  done."  "  Whosoever  shall  give  a  cup 
cold  water  • . .  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  See  also  Ms 
25 :  34-36.  Is  it  not  the  merest  quibbling  to  say  that  the 
ward  is  according  to  works,  but  not  for  them  ?  The  very  ii 
of  reward  implies  worthiness,  as  the  idea  of  grace  excludes 

But  beyond  this,  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  they  are  w 
tliy.  ^  They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy 
Rev.  3:4.  ''  Which  is  a  manifest  token  of  the  righteous  jai 
ment  of  God  that  ye  may  bo  accounted  worthy  of  the  kingd< 
of  Gk>d,  for  which  ye  also  suffer."  2  Thess.  1 :  5 — see  also  Lu 
20:35,  and  2L:36. 

*  Worthiness,  desert,  meiiU'^Webiter,    The  word  merit  is  not  ased  in 
trmnslation  in  any  of  its  forms.     Worthy  is  the  term  used  in  the  Scriptui 
t  Eie.  36 :  3fr-^S.  Rom.  3 :  S3-87.  Kph.  S:  4-10 
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We  tiUBt  we  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  Bible 
does  not  represent  that  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  a  ^^  free, 
unmerited  recompense,  given  by  the  bounty  and  mercy  of  God, 
i  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respect  to  them  or  their  deserv- 
io}^/'  but  quite  the  contrary.  But  there  are  objections  to  this 
theory  of  reward  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  unscriptural. 
Incorporated  among  the  doctrines  of  grace,  it  is  a  disturbing 
element,  and  must  inevitably  jostle  some  truth  out  of  place. 

1.  One  objection  is  that  it  seems  to  involve  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  or  transferring  of  sin  and  of  righteousness.     If  we 
hold  that  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  irrespective  of  any 
(     deserving  or  merit  on  their  part,  and  solely  on  the  ground  of 
Christ's  merits,  then,  to  be  consistent,  we  ought  to  hold,  as 
BNuiy  do,  that  all  shall  have  an  equal  reward  in  heaven.   In  the 
natter  of  justification  ^  for  sins  that  are  past,"  all  are  treated 
alike.    The  sinner  who  believes  in  Christ  is  justified  freely  and 
fidly  for  his  sake,  no  matter  how  great  his  sins  have  been,  each 
and  all  ^  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  re- 
demption which  is  in   Christ  Jesus."     His  own  works  and 
merits  are  not  considered  either  as  the  ground  or  measure  of 
hia  justification.    Now  if  the  righteous  are  to  be  rewarded 
in  the  future  on  the  same  ground  that  the  sinner  is  justified  for 
the  past — solely  by  free  grace  on  account  of  Christ's  righteoos- 
1088-— why  should  not  all  have  an  equal  reward,  and  that  an 
infinite  one,  if  Christ's  merits  are  infinite  and  are  imputed  to 
them  7   Why  should  the  difference  in  character  or  works  among 
Christians  make  any  difference  in  their  reward,  seeing  there  is 
no  merit  in  any  ? 

2.  Another  objection  to  this  theory  of  reward  is  that  it  holds 
out  encouragement,  if  not  to  antinomianism,  yet  to  lazy,  selfish 
professors.  One  case  may  stand  for  a  class,  which  I  fear  are 
too  numerous.  A  man,  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  said  to  be 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  a  great  stickler  for 
salvation  by  grace.  He  spoke  much  of  being  ^  a  poor  sinful 
creature,"  *^  had  no  merit  of  his  own,  but  hoped  for  heaven 
throjl^h  the  merits  of  the  Saviour."  All  very  well,  if  rightly 
understood.  But  this  man  belonged  to  a  church  not  generally 
blessed  with  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  and  which  found 
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it  difficult  to  sustain  a  pastor  and  tho  institotioDS  of  the  gos* 
pel.  AU  that  this  man  coald  be  indnccd  to  contribote  for  the 
purpose  was  somo  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  the  church  ks 
been  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  years- 

This  man  minified. the  graoe  of  God  in  his  way,  but  evideat- 
ly  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  tliat  grace  was  to  be  roaiii* 
fested  in  the  rewards  of  heaven,  rather  than  in  inspiring  works 
worthy  of  reward.  Possibly  ho  was  afraid  to  exercise  th£ 
grace  of  giving,  (2  Cor.  8:  7)  not  because  he  loved  money,  but 
lest  it  should  diminish  .the  grace  in  reward. 

3..  Another  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it  cannot  be  racon- 
eiled  to  that  sense  of  jusftice  which  God  has  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  man.    It  is  indeed  true  that  the  sinfial  heart  of  man  is 
unreconciled  to  God  and  his  ways  as  they  are  really  revealei 
But  all  the  more^  on  this  account,  should  we  avoid  those  theories 
of  grace  which  give  real  gix)und  of  complaint,  so  that  they  shall 
be  without  excuse,  and  have  nothing  on  which  conscience  ciD 
rest  while  rejecting  the  true  doctrines  of  grace.    Now  if  the 
preacher,  in  discoursing  of  the  reward  in  heaven,  and  assnmin;^ 
that  salvation  is  of  graoe,  and  not  of  works,  and  therefore  af- 
firms that  these  specific  rewards  are  of  grace  and  not  of  works 
in  any  sense,  he  tiot  only  contradicts  tho  word,  but  will  fail  to 
meet  the  sinner's  sense  of  what  is  just  and  right.    He  will  fetl 
that  the  gospel  is  an  arbitrary  system,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  moral  fitness.    No  man,  saint  or  sinner,  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  just  and  right  that  God  should  count  the 
laborious,  self-dcuying  Paul  or  John, ''  after  all  their  labors  in 
his  service,'' as  no  more  meritorious  or  deserving  of  tho  reward 
of  the  righteous,  than  Judas,  or  than  the  selfish,  worldly  Chris- 
tian, who  is  saved  (wo  hope)  but  only  "so  as  by  fire."     Or  id 
other  words,  that  God  sees  no  more  of  worthiness  or  desert  ol 
good  in  the  best  man  than  in  the  worst,  and  none  in  either. 
The  preacher  may  fortify  his  doctrine  bj  quoting,  '^  A  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  tho  law,"  and  ''  not  b} 
works  of  righteousness  which  wo  have  done,  but  according  tc 
his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  Hud  re 
newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  texts  which  relate  to  salvation  it 
this  world  when  the  sinner  is  renewed  and  justified  and  oreatec 
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onto  good  woifks;  Re  tn&y  assume  that  this  covers  the  Whole 
groatid,  and  is  dqaally  as  applicable  to  the  reward  in  heaven  as 
it  is  to  pardon;  justification  or  regeneration,  and  his  hearers 
may  not  detect  the  fallacy,  or  be  able  to  separate  the  trnth 
from  the  error  which  he  has  mixed  with  it.  Bat  if  not,  they 
will  not  bo  convinced  that  a  good  man  is  no  more  deserving  of 
Ood*s  favor  than  a  bad  man.  He  does  not  commend  himself 
to  their  conscience. 

If  they  have  a  traditional  respect  for  the  Bible,  they  will  be 
likely  to  do  very  ranch  the  same  as  he  has  done,  only  working 
in  the  opposite  direction.  They  will  read  that  "  God  will  re- 
wafd  every  man  according  to  his  works,"  and  will  carry  back 
that  principle  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  salvation,  justifica- 
tion and  regeneration,  as  well  as  the  final  rewards,  just  as  the 
preacher  applies  the  principle  on  which  the  sinner  is  justified 
to  the  reward  of  the  righteous.  It  may  be  said  that  the  im- 
penitent sinner  misjudges  as  to  what  is  right  and  just  in  rofer- 
eoce  to  God's  dealings  with  men ;  that  his  judgment  does  not 
accord  with  the  divine  judgment.-  But  the  difference  in  judg- 
ment between  him  and  his  Maker  is  not  as  to  whether  a  good 
iNm  is  more  meritorious  and  deserving  of  favor  and  reward 
than  a  bad  man,  or  good  works  than  evil  works,  but  as  to  his 
own  and  others  character  and  works,  whether  they  are  good  or 
not;  a  difference  of  judgment  which  will  be  removed  by  true 
eonvkstion  of  sin.  This  will  convince  him  that  he  has  no  good 
works  to  be  rewarded,  bot  not  that  really  good  works  are  not 
more  meritorious  than  evil  works. 

4.  Another  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  involves  the 
assumption,  as  lurking  in  the  mind,  that  the  good  works  of  the 
Cbristiaa  are  not  really  his  own.  That  being  wronght  in  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  declared  to  be  the  «  fruits  of  the  Spirit^" 
they  are  only  reckoned  as  the  works  of  the  Christian  by  cour- 
tesy, or  counted  his  by  some  sort  of  legal  fiction,  and  that  God 
consents,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  reward  him  as  though  they  were 
really  bis  own  works.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  one  wonld  defi- 
nitely express  such  a  sentiment,  but  it  would  seem  that  some- 
thing like  it  mast  be  lurking  in  the  mind*    It  would  seem  that 
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one  who  takes  this  view  can  hardly  regard  the  holy  characL 
and  works  of  the  Christian  as  being  actually  his  own,  as  real 
and  fally  as  an  angel's,  or  as  if  he  had  wrought  them  und 
law,  instead  of  under  grace. 

5.  Another  objection  is  that  it  represents  God  as  doing, 
the  character  of  a  Judge,  that  which  he  does  only  as  a  Soi? 
reign.  We  allow  an  earthly  judge,  as  a  man,  doing  what  1 
will  with  his  own,  to  show  favors  to  the  ill-deserving.  He  mi 
visit  the  prison  and  bestow  such  gifts  upon  the  prisoners  as  h 
may  choose,  without  regard  to  character.  But  when,  as  judg< 
he  takes  his  place  upon  the  bench,  we  expect  him  to  dispens 
justice,  and  deal  with  men  according  to  their  character  an( 
works.  God  as  a  Sovereign  dispenses  his  grace  as  he  will 
He  is  '^  kind  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,"  and  "  sendeth  rain  oi 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  But  if  the  reward  in  heaven  is  o 
grace,  then  he  bestows  the  crowning  grace  as  a  Judge  on  th( 
Judgment  Seat,  while  professing  to  ''  render  to  every  man  ac 
cording  to  his  works." 

It  remains  to  dispose  of  some 

OBJECTIONS 

which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  against  the  view  presented  i 
this  paper. 

1.  Does  not  Paul  call  it  the  reward  of  grace  7  No.  E 
says  it  is  ''  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt."  He  is  no 
however,  discussing  the  reward  in  heaven  at  all,  but  the  groun 
on  which  Abraham  was  justified,  showing  that  it  was  not  c 
works,  but  of  grace,  and  says, ''  Now  to  him  that  worketh  i 
the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt."  That  is, 
he  had  been  justified  on  the  ground  of  works,  it  would  hav 
been  a  reward  due,  not  grace.  He  calls  it  reward  to  corrcj 
pond  with  the  idea  of  debt.  No  one  can  suppose  he  meant  t 
represent  justification  as  a  reward  at  all.  It  was  a  benefit^  an 
if  it  had  been  conferred  on  the  ground  of  his  works,  wool 
have  been  a  reward  for  works  and  not  a  gift  of  grace.  But  i 
any  choose  to  consider  it  as  applying^  by  way  of  accommodi 
tion,  to  the  heavenly  reward,  they  must  admit  that,  if  it  prove 
anything,  it  is  that  it  is  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt  For  thi 
reward  is  bestowed  on  those  who  work,  and  at  least  accordin, 
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to  their  works, "  bat  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not 
reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  the  admission  of  worthiness  in  the 
rigbteouS;  as  the  ground  of  reward,  tends  to  foster  a  sclf- 
rigbteons  spirit ;  that  it  implies  that  they  have  a  claim  on  God ; 
aod  we  shall  be  referred  to  the  declaration  of  Christ, ''  When 
ye  baye  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded  yon,  say 
we  are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  that  which  was  our 
duty  to  do." 

Considered  in  the  light  of  an  objection,  it  is  a  sufficient  re- 
ply to  say  that  worthiness  is  the  ground  assigned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. «  They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  wor- 
thy." Nothing  good  will  be  gained  by  going  beyond  the  word 
ID  a  "voluntary  humility."  Angels  who  have  never  sinned  haTO 
done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  have  no  ''  claim  "  on  that 
groQDd. 

If  the  righteous  are  actually  righteous,  and  their  works  works 
of  actual  ooedience,  they  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  regard 
to  "claims"  with  any  other  obedient  subjects  of  law. 

The  case  stands  thus,  and  we  repeat  the  sentiment  lest  it 
should  bo  overlooked.  The  work  of  Christ  in  securing  the 
sinner's  pardon  and  justification,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
renewing  and  sanctifying  him,  effect  his  salvation  by  restoring 
Un  in  his  character,  and  in  his  relations  to  law,  just  where  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  sinned,  i.  e.,  he  is  righteous  both 
in  law  and  in  fact.  So  far  all  is  of  grace,  not  according  to 
works — so  far  nothing  has  been  done  by  way  of  reward ;  it  is 
not  80  much  as  named.  Says  Paul,  the  saint,  *^  By  the  grace  of 
tiod  I  am  what  I  am." 

Now  justification  is  something  beyond  mere  pardon.  It  im- 
plies that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  consents  to  treat  him  in  the 
future  as  though  he  had  not  sinned ;  as  though,  on  trial,  he  had 
been  declared  "  not  guilty."  If  justification  be  free  and  fall ; 
if  "all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,"  their  past 
sins  shall  not  come  up  to  the  judgment,  calling  anew  for  grace, 
ttid  die  righteous,  as  such,  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
Works  on  the  same  ground  with  any  other  obedient  subjects  of 
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3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  worthiness  contradicts  U 
consciousness  of  Christians — that  they  uniformly  disclaim  i 
This,  considered  as  an  objection  to  the  views  advanced  in  tb 
article,  might  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant,  because  the  questic 
is  not  what  the  righteous  think  of  themselves  or  their  work 
but  the  ground  on  which  the  Scriptures  declare  that  God  w: 
reward  them.  We  do  not  suppose  the  righteous  ^ill  ever  fe 
that  they  have  any  claim  on  the  whole.  If  there  were  no  oth 
reason,  that  self-abnegation  or  self-forgetfulness,  which  is,  in  oi 
sense,  the  prime  element  of  real  worthiness  in  their  goi 
works,  is  a  sufficient  assurance  that  they  will  claim  nothin 
But  the  lowly  esteem  which  the  truly  righteous  entertain 
their  own  character  and  works,  is  not  God's  rule  of  judgm^ 
any  more  than  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the  proud. 

In  the  judgment  scene  predicted  in  Matt.  25th,  in  which  t^ 
righteous  say,  ^  When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee 
&c..  there  is  a  delightful  unconsciousness,  not  only  of  any  m« 
itorious  claim  of  reward,  but  of  having  done  the  works  ascrib 
to  them.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Judge  will  regi^. 
them  as  totally  unworthy,  and  that  ho  will  consider  the  rewai 
to  which  be  calls  them  to  be  wholly  of  grace,  and  as  entire 
undeserved  as  if  they  had  not  done  those  self-forgetful  worl 
of  love,  which  he  affirms  as  the  reason  for  it. 

Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saint^ 
as  "  the  least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God."  No  doubt  h 
spoke  the  convictions  of  his  heart*  It  was  not  the  cant  of  humi 
ity ;  said  because  he  thought  he  ought  to  feel  thus.  But  are  we  t 
suppose  that  God  looked  upon  him  as  ''  the  least  of  the  apoi 
ties  r  or  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  7"  Will  God  kee 
in  remembrance  his  sin,  and  on  account  of  it  regard  him  as  tl 
least  deserving  saint  in  heaven  ? 

Instead  of  assuming  that  the  Christianas  lowly  esteem  ( 
his  own  worth  and  works  will  be  the  measure  of  God's  estimat 
of  them,  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  suppose  that  the 
are  all  the  more  precious  in  his  sight,  and  all  the  more  worth 
of  reward  because  of  the  Christian's  lowly  thoughts. 
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Id  conclnsion,  let  us  say  we  have  no  wish  to  foster  a  self- 
righteous  spirit,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a  false  humility.  But 
ive  do  wish  that  those  who  preach  ''  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Cod/'  should  preach  it  as  it  is  revealed. 


Art.  v.— WEBSTER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY.  ♦ 

We  have  at  length,  in  this  massive  volume,  the  combined  and 
Qoified  results  of  the  studies,  researches,  reflection  and  crit- 
icism, which  so  many  eminent  scholars  have  been  bringing  for- 
ward as  an  offering  to  English  Lexicography.  Whatever  time, 
painstaking,  enterprise,  determination  and  scholarship  can  ac- 
complish in  this  department  of  effort,  has  been  sought  and  se- 
cured, that  it  might  give  value  and  completeness  to  what  is  still 
called  "  Webster's  Dictionary."  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  work  to  which  that  great  lexicographer  gave 
80  large  a  part  of  his  life,  and  which  he  left  behind  him  as  the 
chief  monument  of  his  learning,  skill,  courage  and  industry. 
And  yet  the  general  principles  upon  which  he  wrought,  and 
tbe  chief  methods  which  he  employed,  have  so  far  guided  the 
raen  who  have  revised  and  carried  forward  his  work  to  the  pres- 
ent result,  that  it  is  only  a  proper  recognition  of  his  invaluable 
services  to  put  his  name  upon  the  front  of  the  finished  temple 
which  owes  its  existence  to  him.  Though  it  is  better  by  far  \ 
than  anything  which  could  be  reared  by  any  single  builder, 
it  is  evidence  of  no  ordinary  ability  in  the  projector,  when  so 
many  eminent  literary  architects  feel  themselves  honored  by 
sharing  the  toil  which  embodies  the  great  idea  of  the  master. 
Bat,  without  stopping  to  speak  of  the  relative  value  of  Dr. 

•  An  American  Dictionary  or  the  English  Lanodaob.  By  Noah  Web- 
ber, LL.  D.  Thoroaghly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  by 
Cbauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Orato- 
ry, and  also  Professor  of  the  Pastoral  Charge,  in  Yale  College^  and  Noah 
roTier,  D.  D.,  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yala 
College.     Springfield,  Mass:  G.  &.  C.  Merrian.  1864.  Qaarto.  pp.  LXXII, 
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Webster's  work,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  saccessors,  or 
attempting  to  award  the  proper  degree  of  credit  to  the  namer-  s 
0U8  collaborators  who  have  aided  in  giving  us  this  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  Dictionary^  we  may  speak  freely  of  the 
Tolume  itbelf;  as  it  now  comes  to  us  with  its  varied  elements 
wrought  into  a  real  unity. 

As  compared  with  the  edition  of  1859, — which  was  itself  a 
great  advance  upon  its  predecessors, — the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  important  features  which  set  forth  the 
improvements. 

1.  The  vocabulary  has  been  enlarged,  so  that  we  now  have  ao 
aggregate  of  more  than  114,000  words.  And  yet  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  effort  to  swell  the  list  by  a  search 
for  terms  without  literary  value  or  respectable  authority,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  imposing  numbers. 

2.  We  have  a  new  and  enlarged  vowel-scale,  so  that  the 
nicer  shades  of  sound  may  be  recognized  and  represented  in 
pronunciation,  and  students  of  the  language  may  be  taught  to 
vocalize  with  care,  accuracy  and  fulness.  This  new  vowel-scale 
seems  to  us  philosophical,  adequate  and  \^11  represented.  It 
avoids  the  two  extremes  of  looseness  and  fastidiousness,  in- 
to one  or  the  other  of  which  orthoepists  have  very  generally 
fallen. 

3.  The  number  of  pictorial  illustrations  has  been  doubled,  so 
that  we  have  now  an  aggregate  of  more  than  three  thousand. 
In  the  main,  these  engravings  are  executed  with  taste  and  skill, 
and  serve,  in  many  cases,  to  throw  great  and  needed  light  upon 
the  definitions.  They  represent  nearly  every  department  of 
knowledge ;  they  are  scattered  through  the  volume  so  as  to 
place  the  illustration  side  by  side  with  the  verbal  definition,  and 
they  are  also  inserted  a  second  time,  in  accordance  with  a  clas- 
sified arrangement,  in  the  appendix. 

4.  Instead  of  the  lengthy,  and  somewhat  cumbrous  Introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Webster,  we  have  a  most  admirable  essay  on  the 
^History  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
College,  in  which  liberal  learning,  accurate  scholarship,  clear 
and  forcible  expression,  and  a  remarkable  ability  to  condense 
a  mass  of  matter  into  a  small  space,  have  combined  to  give  us 
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one  of  the  best  productions  of  its  class  which  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is  at  once  lucid  and  learned,  scientific  and  jet  simple,  philo- 
Mpbical  and  still  rendered  measurably  popular  by  pertinent  il- 
lustrations, covering  but  fifteen  pages,  and  yet  containing  all 
that  the  great  majority  of  readers  would  be  able  or  interested 
to  appropriate  after  wading  through  several  bulky  volumes. 

5.  In  the  appendix  we  have  an  explanatory  and  pronouncing 
Tocabnlary  of  the  names  of  noted  fictitious  persons,  places,  etc, 
covering  more  than  fifty  pages,  and  affording  ready  and  abun- 
dant information  to  the  great  mass  of  readers,  enabling  them  to 
ODderstand  the  multiplied  epithets,  allusions,  etc.,  so  often  met 
with  in  all  the  higher  literature  of  the  day.  The  various  pro- 
Qooncing  vocabularies  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Geographical,  Bio- 
graphical,  and  Scripture  names,  Jdc,  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  the  table  of  quotations  of  words  and 
phrases  from  forei^  tongues  is  unusually  full. 

The  synopsis  of  words,  differently  pronounced  by  different 
orthoepists,  is  curious  and  apparently  complete,  and  the  list  of 
words  spelled  in  two  or  more  ways  stands  by  itself: — thus  en- 
abling one  to  see  what  degree  of  authority  attaches  to  each 
method,  and  bringing  the  main  issues  of  the  "  war  of  the  Dic- 
tionaries" into  a  clear  light,  and  on  to  a  narrow  battle-field. 

The  synonyms,  which  were  previously  contained  in  a  table 
by  themselves,  are  now  found  under  the  appropriate  heads  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  illustrative  passages,  culled  from 
the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  arranged  in  their  proper 
places  under  the  various  definitions,  are  very  numerous  and  val- 
uable. 

6.  But  the  most  important  work  which  has  been  done  in  this 
new  edition,  pertains  to  the  very  substance  of  the  Dictionary. 
The  edition  of  1859  differed  from  its  predecessors  in  having 
several  important,  but  mostly  independent,  addenda.  The  body 
of  the  work  was  unchanged.  Here  wo  have  a  work  printed 
from  plates  wholly  new.  The  page  is  larger  than  before,  the 
Tarlous  kinds  of  type  give  beauty  and  help.  The  etymologies 
have  been  thoroughly  revised  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Euro- 
pean scholars,  aided  by  the  highest  results  of  modem  philologyi 
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and  the  gains  have  been  immense  in  this  department, — a 
partment  affording  perhaps  the  amplest  room  for  improvei 

And,  generally  superior  as  Dr.  Webster  was  conceded  to 
in  definitions,  the  advance  made,  especially  in  the  departmi 
of  Natural  Science,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  had  h 
not  a  few  of  his  definitions  inadequate,  and  called  for  the  resaltil 
of  later  learning.  And  his  definitions  were  sometimes  wordy 
and  loose,  one  was  sometimes  fully  contained  in  another,  philo- 
sophical order  was  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  definition  and  the  application  of  a  word  was  not  at 
ways  recognized  and  developed.  A  comparison  of  a  conside^ 
able  number  of  the  definitions  in  this  volume  with  those  gi?i 
ns  in  former  editions,  has  shown  us  how  careful,  critical  and 
thorough  has  been  the  work  of  revising  this,  the  roost  impor- 
tant part  of  the  volume.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  improvements  are  many  and  important.  Perspicuity,  com- 
pactness, neatness,  precision  and  exhaustivcness,  may  now  be 
afiBrmed  of  the  definitions,  to  a  degree  which  we  believe  has 
never  before  been  attained  in  English  lexicography. 

We  do  not  endorse  all  Dr.  Webster's  principles  of  othogra- 
phy  or  pronunciation.     That  he  was  sometimes  encumbered  by 
his  imperfectly  digested  learning,  and  misled  by  his  errant  fan- 
cies, is  now  obvious  enough ;  and  we  arc  not  yet  ready  to  ac- 
cept all  the  verdicts,  in  detail,  pronounced  by  the  learned  and 
able  jury  that  gives  us  its  findings  in  this  volume;    but,  takinji; 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  splendid  and  satisfactory  product  of 
English  lexicography,  in  a  single   book,  which  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world.     And  there  is  little  probability  that  it  will 
be  soon  superseded  or  surpassed.     Whether  it  be  considered 
in  the  breadth  of  its  plan,  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
has  been  growing  up  to  its  present  position  and  proportions,  in 
the  amount  of  effort  expended  upon  its  preparation,  in  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  scholars  who  have  contributed  their  best  years 
and  efforts  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible,  in  the  unstint- 
ed outlays  of  money,  and  in  the  liberal  employment  of  business 
enterprise  and  mechanical  skill,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  book 
without  a  precedent  and  phenomenon  without  a  parallel.     To 
publish  such  a  work,  at  such  a  period  in  our  history,  and  at 
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an  immense  expense,  is  characteristic  of  the  American  en- 
irise  which  the  Messrs.  Merriam  so  well  illustrate,  and  ez- 
sssive  of  a  faith  which  we  trust  may  speedily  find  its  justifi- 
tion  and  reward. 


Art.  VI.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


SitTOBT  OP  THB  Peace  :  being  a  Historj  of  England  from  1S16  to  1S54.  With 
an  Intioduction—lSOO  to  1816.  Bj  Harriet  Martineaa.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  Bos- 
toa :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1864.     12mo.  pp.  466,  600. 

Messrs.  Walker,  Wise  &.  Co.,  thoagh  constitating  a  comparatively  young 
ptblishiog  firm,  have  signalized  their  first  few  years  uf  effort  hy  the  issue  of 
BQeh  that  will  be  recogDized  as  possessing  sterling  value,  and  carrying  with 
it  the  elements  of  a  permanent  power.    Their  books  make  a  real  contribution 
to  oar  American  literature  at  a  time  when  it  is  developing  a  positive  character 
and  winning  a  trans- Atlantic  reputation     Enterprise,  good  taste,  catholicity  of 
I      tpint,  and  a  ready  power  of  adaptation  to  the  real  wants  of  the  reading  pub- 
i      lie,  have  enabled  them  to  keep  steadily  on  their  way  in  spite  of  the   disturb- 
aaees  brought  by  the  war ;  while  their  more  recent  publications  indicate  ao 
i      ealargement  of  their  plans  and  the  acceptance  of  increasing  responsibilities. 
Among  their  latest  and  best  books  these  volumes  of  Miss  Martineau*s  Hi»> 
tory  occopy  a  prominent  place.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  would  have 
•eemed  to  warrant  an  American  reprint  long  before  now ;  but  it  will  possess 
apeeuliar  interest  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  many  of  the  questions,  whose  rise  and  settlement  in  the  father-land 
tre  here  described,-^to  those  which  are  now  beginning  to  claim  such  serious 
1     tueotion  at  home.    And  the  new  and  valuable  Preface  which  the  author  has 
1     famished  for  the  American  edition,  the  corrections  inserted  in  the  text,  and 
ihe  additional  book  which  she  has  prepared,  extending  her  survey  over  eight 
jfcars  more  than  was  covered  by  the  latest  English  edition,  will  perhaps  make 
IS  large  gainers  by  the  delay. 

Of  the  sohstantial  merits  of  the  work  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  With 
tmple  materials  at  command, — having  the  encouragement  and  cooperation  of 
^ioeot  scholars  and  authors, — a  clear,  positive,  vigorous  thinker, — deeply 
interested  in  the  public  questions  and  the  public  men  that  claim  her  attention, 
-HO  the  fall  maturity  of  her  powersg — a  writer  of  much  experience  with  the 
PM,  and  always  employing  a  direct,  forcible  and  perspicuous  style, — progrea> 
life  in  her  sympathies,— deeided  in  her  convictions,— courageoos  in  her  state* 
Qeats, — thorooghly  honest  when  employing  severe  speech,  and  always  mean* 
ing  to  be  fair  when  dealing  out  her  strongest  eensares, — recognizing  genioa 
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eren  in  its  aberrations,  and  confessing  to  ability  and  honor  even  when  tki 
strike  against  her  theories  of  life, — qnick  to  discern  chsraeier  and  skilfal  i 
portraying  ii, — fairly  discriminating  between  lines  of  policy  and  the  men  wli 
may  propose  or  follow  them, — Miss  Martineau  has  given  as  a  carefnlly  pn 
pared  and  instructive  piece  of  history,  which  eminently  deserves  study.  Tb 
American  edition  is  one  of  peculiar  value,  and  the  publishers  ate  issuing  it  ii 
tasteful  and  substantial  style.  The  two  remaining  volumes  are  expected  M 
follow  at  no  distant  day. 

A  brief  extract  or  two  will  exhibit  the  style  of  the  work,  and  the  seleciioa 
hnng  out  ideas  of  great  significance,  having  an  obvious  application.  THusiIk 
speaks  of  the  effort  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  RritisI 
West  Indies : 

"  Those  who  had  achieved  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  had  declared,-^ 
and,  no  doubt,  in  all  sincerity  at  the  time, — that  their  aim  was  confined  tothi 
object ;  but  when  men  have  entered  upon  a  work  of  principle,  be  it  what  i 
may,  they  had  better  decline  saying  how  far  they  will  go.  They  caa  im 
more  say  beforehand  where  they  will  stop  in  the  application  of  a  principle  thai 
in  the  development  of  a  science.  New  light  is  not  calculable  ;  and  the  fstar 
must  be  left  to  reveal  itself.  Thus  did  the  truth  now  appear  to  the  abolitioo 
iats.     Their  work  was  only  begun  ;  and  they  must  not  rest  till  they  saw  th 

end They  did  not  yet  see  fully,  that  while  there  is  slavery  i 

the  world,  there  will  be  a  slave-trade,  and  that,  therefore,  the  npposUio 
should  be  mide,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  to  the  trade,  but  to  the  insttti 
tion,  through  the  effectual  denunciation  of  its  principle.  They  did  not  thf 
know  that  slaves  can  never  be  prepared  by  education  for  freedom  ;  that,  fie< 

dom  itself  is  the  only  possible  educatiim  for  a  free  man Thci 

to  whom  they  have  bequeathed  their  good  work  see  now — and  they  saw  it  \» 
fore  they  died — that  a  man  either  can  or  cannot  righteously  be  the  propert 
of  man.  If  he  can,  then  slavery  is  justified,  and  there  is  nothing  for  abolitioi 
ists  to  do.  If  not,  there  can  be  no  tampering  with  the  wrong;  no  reteoti< 
of  stolen  goods  ;  no  satisfaction  in  the  promise  of  restitution  at  a  distant  da 

.  .  .  All  this  appears  plain  enough  to  us  now  ;  but  there  is  nothing  i 
our  modern  history  more  interesting  than  the  evolution  of  the  proof.  It  seen 
like  going  back  to  the  early  tentative  stage  of  an  established  moral  questio 
to  read  the  debates  of  this  session  of  1823  on  West  Indian  affairs." 

Here  are  a  few  significant  and  suggestive  words  of  criticism  upon  Byroi 
that  are  worthy  of  repetition.  She  is  speaking  of  the  nearly  simuliaoeoi 
death  of  the  three  poets, — Byron,  Shelly  and  Keats. 

'*  At  the  time,  the  mourning  for  Byron  was  infmitely  the  widest  and  tl 
loudest ;  but  it  is  not  so  now,  and  it  can  never  be  so  again.  His  extraordioai 
popularity  during  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  even  now  amoi 
survivors  of  his  own  generation,  was  justified  by  the  fact  of  its  existenc 
Such  a  popularity  never  arises,  much  less  endures,  without  some  reason  ;  b< 
the  reason  was  of  a  temporary  naturoi  and  the  fame  must  be  temporary  a 
cordingly.  Byron^s  power,  which  was  great,  employed  itself  in  uttering,  fm 
his  own  consciousness,  the  discontents  of  his  time.  He  was  unaware  of  thi 
and  always  believed  himself  an  isolated  being,  doomed  to  live  and  diewitbo 
sympathy  ;  whereas  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  needs  and  troubles  of  nu 
in  a  transition  state  of  society.  When  men  found  their  troubles  told,  and  the 
discontents  avowed,  in  verse  of  a  high  order,  by  a  man  of  high  rank,  yoothfii 
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pvond  and  egoiistieal,  they  rushed  into  a  frftntio  sympathy  with  him,  and 
$mi  from  him  as  true,  Doble,  and  beautiful,  much  that  will  oot  stand  a  con- 
Mosoii  with  nature,  morality,  and  the  everlasting  principles  of  taste.  .  .  . 
Thousands  were  fascinated,  and  from  the  cause  assi^^ned.  Unless  it  were 
8eott*8,  Byron's  was  the  greatest  literary  fame  of  our  times.  It  was  kept  up 
bjr  the  interest  universally  taken,  and  pointedly  invited  by  the  poet  himself,  io 
his  private  misfortunes.  His  life  was  cursed  by  misfortune  from  his  birth ; 
asd  his  earlier  griefs  so  injured  him  as  to  make  himself  the  crestor  of  his  later 
•lea  His  life  was  not  pure,  nor  his  heart  affectionate,  nor  his  temper  disci- 
plined. There  was  good  enough  in  him  by  starts,  and  by  virtue  of  his  genius, 
toiQggest  what  he  might  have  been  if  reared  under  good  influences.*' 

Bot  the  volumes  need  to  be  read  continuously  and  as  a  whole  in  order  to  a 
deir  apprehension  of  their  real  qualities,  and  the  reception  of  their  main  iea-> 
1008.  Thus  dealt  with,  their  merits  are  sure  to  be  recognized,  and  the  read- 
th  interest  is  not  likely  to  flag. 

PtaLotopHT  AS  Absolittb  Sciemcb,  founded  on  the  Universal  Lavrs  of  Banff,  and 
Isehidhig  Onthology,  Theology  snd  Psychology,  made  one,  as  Spirit,  Soul,  and 
Body.  By  E.  L.  &  A.  L.  Frothingham.  Vol.  I.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  ft 
Go.    1864.    Octavo,    pp.  453. 

Considered  in  its  mechanical  features,  this  is  a  volume  of  rare  excellence. 
Piper,  type,  binding,  and  the  whole  general  appearance  of  the  book,  oflfer 
ttiked  attractions.  Moreover,  the  title-page  is  very  suggestive,  prompting 
ttmeit  inquiry,  and  giving  promise  of  what  has,  by  general  acknowledgment, 
■ever  yet  been  realized.  And  the  tone  of  the  Introduction  it  thoroughly  self- 
confident,  both  in  what  it  denies  of  all  previous  writers  and  treatises  upon  the 
Mbjeety  and  in  what  it  assomes  and  asserts  respecting  the  inquiry  which  here 
inits  us.  The  authors  seem  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  here  solved  the 
vbole  problem  of  existence  by  a  logical  and  scientific  process,  furnished  the 
Iny  which  unlocks  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  presented  some  simple  and  re- 
fiiUe  testa  by  mesns  of  which  truth  and  error  may  be  readily  separated,  and 
Ihubso  inquiry  be  so  regulated  in  its  action  that  it  shall  neither  get  bewilder- 
^  Dor  baflled.  Their  shout  of  **  Eureka^  comes  oot  apparently  with  no  weak- 
NiB  nor  trembling  in  the  tdne. 

Bot  on  coming  to  the  expositions  and  discussions  which  unfold  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  authors,  we  are  at  first  a  little  puzzled  with  what  is  met,  then  dis- 
Mtiafied,  and  at  length  compelled  to  decide  that  the  book, — ^judged  in  relation 
toils  avowed  purpose, — is  nothing  less  than  a  signal  failure.  It  makes  a  great 
ibow  of  learning,  but  many  crude  and  superficial  ideas  are  buried  beneath  its 
•oooroos  and  polysyllabic  verbiage.    The  style  is  hard,  dry,  loose,  ambitions, 
hot  without  beauty  or  vigor,  suggesting  an  umbrageous  tropical  swamp,  or  a 
BoooioQOOs  stretch  of  chaparral.    Simplicity,  directness,  and  precision, — the 
qnaltties  which  are  fundamental  in  such   inquiries, — are  wholly  wanting; 
while,  instead,  we  have  the  perpetual  iteration  of  the  barbarisms  and  ambi- 
guities of  the  lower  transcendental  school.    And  the  faults  of  style  are  even 
less  glaring  than  the  irregularity  of  the  thought,  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
Jogie.    With  all  deference,  we  feel  impelled  to  ssy  that,  whether  it  is  or  is 
MH  posnble  to  develop  the  universe, — ^including  CM,— by  a  philosophie  pr»- 
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of  Uiooght  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  logical  QQdentaoding,  it  is  plain  tbtl 
the  Messrs.  Frothiogham  are  not  at  all  likely  to  accomplish  it.  This  boel 
will  bewilder  when  it  promises  to  illuminate :  and  it  will  be  saved  from  eo^ 
deronation  Tery  largely,  so  far  as  it  is  saved  at  all,  by  so  mystifying  the  rai- 
der that  he  will  hesitate  to  jadge  where  he  is  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
what  he  is  reading. 

In  saying  this  we  shall  doubtless  be  regarded  as  justifying  and  illustratiii 
a  statement  contained  in  the  Introduction,  where  the  authors  tell  us  that  **ii 
is  not,  of  course,  possible  that  a  system  of  absolute  Truth  should  be  generall] 
accepted,  because  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  endowed  with  iIm 
requisite  perceptive  power  is  limited,  and  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  ottun 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  to  the  facts  of  the  natural  consciousness,  and  to  th 
inclinations  of  the  nstural  heart"  We  confess  that  our  position  is  doubtlei 
outside  this  narrow  circle,  for  we  do  put  faith  in  natural  consciousness,  **ibn 
natural  conceptions  of  the  mind,"  when  it  acts  in  a  normal  manner.  Bat  afti 
considerable  effort  to  find  the  meaning  which  underlies  the  strange  and  sone 
what  uncouth  phraseology,  we  believe  we  do  comprehend  the  fundaments 
positions  of  the  book,  and  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  both  unwarraalec 
and  untenable.  We  will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  tlu 
authors,  snd  of  the  first  and  principal  steps  taken  in  this  imposing  philosoph 
ical  march. 

They  assume  and  posit  what  they  call  the  two  essential  and  universal  law 
of  being,  as  necessary  to  explain  both  absolute  and  phenomenal  existence.  0 
these  the  first  is  Infinite  Law,  the  second  is  Finite  Law.  (Of  their  analyabo 
these  two  fundamental  conceptions,  we  need  not  stop  to  speak.)  These  tvi 
laws  constitute  ^*  opposite  spheres  of  subsistence  which  exclude  each  other/ 
"neither  can  be  conscious  of  the  other ;"  and  yet  the  union  or  "marriage^ 
of  the  two  is  demanded  as  ^'  the  condition  of  existence."  No\¥,  by  what  mets 
are  such  opposites  as  are  here  described,  each  excluding  the  other,  oeithe 
of  which  can  be  conscious  of  the  other,  to  "  become  consciously  united,  aa^ 
made  to  cooperate  in  production'*  ?  That  is  an  interesting  question  oertaii 
ly,  and  the  answer  will  not  be  less  so,  however  surprising,  perplexing  or  il 
logical  it  may  be.  Here  it  is,  and  we  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  booli; 
to  render  misrepresentation  impossible  : 

**The  attraction  by  which  these  laws  are  brought  together  and  united  it 
production  arises  in  [from?]  the  fact,  thai  neither  the  Infinite  nor  the  FiniK 
Principle  can  obtain  any  definite  manifestation  without  the  aid  of  the  other;*; 
and  this  creates  an  external  attraction  between  them, — an  attraction  that  i 
communicated  through  the  substances  through  which  Indefinite  Absolute  Spii 
it  becomes  manifested.*' 

That  is,  the  logical  necessity  for  a  marriage  between  mutually  unconscio\ 
and  excluding  principles,  creates  an  external  attraction,  and  brings  about 
conscious  hnd  productive  union  between  them  !  Who  will  venture  to  aneer 
logic,  or  preleod  to  limit  its  power,  after  this  !  And  the  offspring  of  tl 
marriage  is  nothing  less  than  God,  in  whom  a  Divine  Personality  is  thus  I 
the  first  time  realized.  Thus,  back  of  a  real  divine  substance,  we  havo  migli 
forcea  working  for  great  results,  and  with  no  real  Lawgiver  yet  in  ejuatao 
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there  is  tha  majestic  movement  and  the  creative  work  of  Law.  The  forces  or 
qailitiee  piodaee  the  sobetance,  and  the  laws  bring  forth  a  Lawgiver !  Of  a  phi- 
loiopbj  which  begins  in  such  a  method  it  is  hardlj  worth  the  while  tv  speak 
at  length,  and  of  a  path  of  inquiry  whose  entrance  presents  such  phenomena, 
oor  readers  will  not  probably  care  to  know  mure.  The  main  elements  sug- 
gest the  details,  and  the  opening  argument  is  prophetic  of  the  whole  course 
•f  reasoning.  There  are  some  clear  and  valuable  statements,  but  more  that 
are  inaccurate  and  misleading  ;  some  matured  thought,  but  more  in  the  crude 
state ;  some  real  learning,  but  more  pedantry  ;  some  elucidating  paragraphs, 
bat  more  that  are  only  bathos}  The  most  attractive  features  of  the  book  are 
the  mechanical ;  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  its  contents  are  the  pretty  lib- 
eral extracts  from  eminent  writers  who  have  discussed  similar  topics. 


HmoaT  OF  thb  Anti-Slavbrt  Measures  of  the  Thirty^Seventh  and  Thirty- 
Ei|^th  United  States  Congresses,  1861—64.  By  Henry  Wilson.  Boston; 
Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1864.     12mo.    pp.  384. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  country  occupies  a  position  more  favorable  to  a  just 
view  of  the  relationship  existing  between  American  legislation  and  American 
tlaveholding,  than  the  laborious  and  indefatigable  Senator  from  Massacho- 
letts;  and  few  men  are,  on  the  whole,  better  fitted  to  set  forth  the  working  of 
llie aoti-slavery  sentiment  in  Congress,  during  the  last  four  years,  than   he* 
Fimiliar  with  our  political  history, — personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
Bony  of  the  leading  statesmen  from  tho  various  sections  of  the  country, — a 
agacious,  observing  and  practical  roan, — neither  an  extreme  partisan  nor  an 
ispsittve  philosopher, — sustaining  a  most  important  relation  to  the  very  mea- 
lores  which  he  describes,  and  often  an  active  and  earnest  participant  in  the 
debites  which  they  called  out, — with  a  deep  hatred  of  slavery,  which  hat 
Iweo  gathering  intensity  since  it  struck  at  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  yet  al- 
^lyi  seeking  its  removal  in  such  methods  as  would  make  the  bondmen  profit 
itKittby  their  freedom,  and  save  the  country  from  all  needless  shocks, — ^jubi- 
last  over  the  gains  which  come  multiplying  to  Liberty,  and  yet  solemn  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  revolution  which  rocks  the  continent  and  burlesques 
allhoman  prophecy, — he  has  performed  a  needful  service  in   the  compilation 
of  this  volume.    He  clearly  traces  each  of  the  measures  through  its  course  in 
Congress,  epitomizing  the  debates  with  skill,  and  daguerreotyping  some  of  tho 
leenes  and  actors  with  almost  the- vividness  of  life.  The  measures  themselvea 
ire  too  readily  recalled  to  require  specification;    but  even   those  who  have 
beea  most  familiar  with,  and  most  interested  in,  our  recent  anti-slsvery  legis- 
lation, can  hardly  fail  to  be  surprised  and  gladdened  as  they  look  apon  this 
groop  of  deeds  for  freedom  in  the  attitudes  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  them 
io  this  volume.  As  a  four  years  legislative  record,  it  is  wonderful,  significant, 
aod  grateful  beyond  all  precedent.    It  will  help  ourselves  to  recognize  the 
greatness  of  the  revolution  which  is  going  on,  it  will  testify  for  os  abroad  in 
a  way  that  must  be  undersUMxl  and  felt,  it  will  exhibit  the  impossibility  of 
reproducing  our  old  national  life,  it  will  inspire  the  opponents  of  despotism 
with  energy  and  hope  overywheie,  and  it  will  be  qooled  hereafter  as  the  high- 


while  they  iMttled  for  nrnticmal  life,  mod  hallowed  their  fearfal  ttnij 
a  legal  eorooatioo  of  the  Right.  « 

Thx  CoLoa  OuAaD :  Being  a  Corporal's  Notes  of  MiUtary  Serrice  in 
teenth  Aimj  Corps.  By  James  K.  Hosmcr,  of  the  Pifty-second  Regii 
YolunteerB.    Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1864.     12ino.  pp.  244. 

The  ^  Corporal"  is  a  coltiTated  UoitariiD  clergyman,  who  sei 
choice  in  this  military  capacity,  in  spite  of  offers  of  promotion,  and 
comparatively  free  from  peril  and  hardship.  He  accompanied  his 
when  it  went  to  New  Orleans,  to  serve  in  the  department  and  und 
lection  of  Gen.  Banks,  shared  its  hardships,  struggles  and  triump 
part  in  the  seige  of  Port  Hudson,  and  helped  to  swell  the  shout  of  t 
loyalty  which  went  up  over  its  capture.  He  had  a  brother  who  wai 
in  the  same  company,  in  whom  he  glories  with  a  beautiful  and  nobl 
pride,  and  whose  sickness,  death  and  funeral  rites  he  describes  in  a 
allows  no  eye  but  a  stoic's  to  remain  unmoistened,  and  no  heart  but 
to  keep  itself  from  mournful  beating  and  jubilant  leaps.  The  style  o 
is  racy,  picturesque,  fresh  and  nervous.  The  chapters  are  suocessii 
of  a  military  panorama ;  the  scenes  are  pictures,  where  every  thing 
a  clear  light,  and  each  individual  face  invites  study  by  its  ezpressiv 
its  almost  familiar  and  friendly  aspect.  Actual  military  life,  in  its  ' 
periences  and  minutest  details,  stands  here  revealed.  We  seem,  as 
to  be  looking  into  the  tent  at  evening ;  or  standing  by  the  side  of  tl 
wavering  column,  jaded  by  the  long  march,  and  listening  eagerly,  n 
order  to  encamp,  and  now  for  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns ;  or  si 
inward  anxiety  of  the  commanders  as  the  issues  of  a  battle  seem  tre 
a  pivot.  It  is  a  book  of  most  absorbing  interest,  stimulating  a  heto: 
ism  and  incarnating  a  beautiful  and  manly  faith.  Nothing  could  sj; 
strongly  of  the  hold  which  the  national  cause  has  upon  the   highest 
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tliat  is  both  pleasant  and  effective  ;  while  the  lessons  which  he  inculcates  are 
Bster  eqaiTocal  or  practically  useless.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  mingling 
eatertainment  with  good  counsel.  He  has  become  so  well  known  through  his 
prerious  volumes  that  nothing  need  be  said  of  his  peculiarities,  and  he  has 
been  so  justly  and  generally  commended  that  he  hardly  needs  a  repetition  of 
tlia  grateful  verdicts. 

This  volume  is  decidedly  the  best  which  he  has  yet  given  us.  Every  good 
latlity  heretofore  shown,  here  reappears  in  its  highest  exercise;  while  in 
QuefQl  research,  in  the  skilful  grouping  of  facts  and  incidents,  in  the  quiet 
humor  wherewith  he  now  and  then  lights  up  a  sad  or  dry  narrative,  and  in  the 
itimolus  which  he  is  constantly  giving  to  the  sentiments  of  honor,  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  the  volume  is  a  model  and  a  triumph.  We  trust  the  editions  may 
noltiply,  and  that  the  author  may  live  to  complete  a  work  which  is  so  aus- 
pidously  begun.  In  purchasing  books  for  the  young,  this  deserves  to  have  a 
pnunioent  place,  and  its  value,  as  an  educator,  woald  almost  warrant  civi! 
ippropriations  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  its  influence  among  all  the  boys 
ud  girls  of  the  land. 

Imatb,  Historical  and  Biographical,  Political,  Social,  Literary  and  Scientific.  By 
Hugh  Miller.  Edited,  with  a  PrefSEtce,  by  Peter  Bayne,  Author  of  ••  The  Chris- 
tita  life,**  &c.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1865.     12mo.  pp.  601. 

Hie  more  one  reads  the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  moxe  wonderful  hie 
*lned  ability  appears.  Remembering  how  he  grew  up  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific eminence,  as  he  has  told  the  story  in  a  previous  volume,  his  attainments 
vatorprising  ;  and  when  we  recall  the  immense  amount  of  active  labor  which 
^crowded  into  his  life,  the  completeness  and  finish  of  each  individual  task 
tovbich  he  gave  himself,-— even  when  haste  and  carelessness  would  have 
^  sometimes  more  than  excusable, — the  marvel  is  augmented.  To  all 
dmes  of  subjects  he  brought  specific  knowledge,  pertinent  illustration,  vigor 
tftrgument,  and  often  a  force  of  statement  that  might  well  be  coveted  by  men 
wbu  bad  made  the  topic  a  speciality.  He  would  have  seemed  a  prodigy  but 
^the  admirable  balance  and  harmony  of  his  powers.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  mas* 
Qve,  healthy-minded  Scotchman,  with  elements  of  greatness  scarcely  inferior 
lo  those  of  the  great  Chalmers, — the  bosom  friend  and  beau-ideal  of  the  man 
wliose  veneration  gave  new  dignity  to  its  object. 

Like  the  volume  entitled  the  **  Headship  of  Christ,"  this  book  is  made  up 
<>f  Mr.  Miller's  contributions  to  **  The  Witness," — the  paper  which  he  edited 
*ith  such  consummate  ability,  and  adorned  with  his  splendid  gifts,  during  a 
ptriod  of  sixteen  years, — the  very  years  which  brought  the  highest  earthly 
Bttturity,  vigor  and  discipline  to  his  rare  powers.  They  stand  almost  unri- 
*illed  as  newspaper  literature,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  their  sterling 
^Qtlities,  and  deserve  this  republication  for  the  sake  of  permanence  and  a 
^r  reading.  They  are  far  more  interesting  to  American  readers  than  the 
pipers  above  alluded  to, — not  only  because  the  topics  have  a  value  entirely 
l^ependent  of  locality,  but,  also,  because,  as  we  think,  they  are,  as  a  whole, 
basically  abler,  and  bring  out  more  freely  and  folly  the  varied  elementa  of 
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the  aathoT's  ability  as  a  thinker  antf  writer.  Mr.  Bayne  tells  ua  in  tl 
lace,  that  he  has  selected  enough  of  these  oontribntioos  to  fill  twe  ad 
volumes  as  richly  as  this  is  filled.  We  tmst  the  demand  of  the  pul 
them  will  be  prompt,  strong  and  ooeqoiTocal. 

Li7B»  Tims,  AND  CoBBBSPONDBNOB  OF  Jambs  Mannino,  and  the  Early  ! 
of  Brown  UniTersity.  By  Reuben  Aldridge  Guild.  Boston :  Gould 
coin.     1864.     12mo.  pp.  523. 

Mr.  Gaild  has  done  a  good  work  in  gathering  up,  for  ptesenration, 
memorials  of  the  first  President  of  the  UniTersity  which  is  now  beeomii 
arable,  since  it  is  entering  on  the  second  century  of  its  existence.  The 
nlng  Papers**  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Librarian  only  as  long  ago 
year  1848,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  materials  for  anything  like  an  at 
memoir  and  portraiture  of  the  scholar  and  divine  were  made  available, 
papers,  moreover,  served  to  throw  much  light  upon  some  portions 
early  history  of  the  College,  which  the  records  of  the  institution  left  i\ 
parative  obscurity.  Mr.  Guild  has  prepared  a  very  plain,  careful  and  ii 
ing  account  of  both  the  man  and  the  University.  Fidelity,  painstaking 
racy  and  candor  characterize  his  work  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  s| 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  during  their  colonial  life, — the  religious  i 
in  which  educational  eflTorts  originated, — the  hard  struggles  which  tb< 
and  unpopular  Baptist  body  was  forced  to  accept  and  maintain  in  ordi 
recognized  life  and  power  in  New  England, — the  spirit  of  toleration  aa 
cession  which  the  principles  of '*  soul  liberty,"  taught  by  Roger  Wi 
yet  exerted  upon  the  public  mind, — the  intimate  relations  subsisting  b 
the  scholars  of  this  country  and  the  men  of  letters  across  the  sea, — all 
things  are  clearly  and  admirably  brought  out  by  the  narrative,  and  by  t 
eral  drafts  made  upon  President  Manning's  correspondence.  Manning 
sonal  character,  his  literary  attainments,  his  general  views  of  education 
icy  and  civil  life,  his  capacity  for  leadership  and  administration,  ar 
clearly  indicated  ;  while  the  brief  but  Taluable  notices  of  the  many  e 
men  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  or  who  sustained  importan 
tiona  to  the  early  life  of  the  University,  render  the  work  preeminent!} 
tore  of  the  Times  of  its  chief  subject.  The  only  literary  smbition  exhii 
the  work,  is  the  ambition  which  seeks  the  sccoracy,  fullness  and  order 
true  historian,  who  is  bent  on  telling  the  truth,  rather  than  on  unfuldi 
theories,  pleading  for  his  philosophy,  or  justifying  his  opinions.  The  i 
•ive  chapter-headinga  are  remarkably  full,  and  the  extended  and  com] 
aive  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  monument  of  painstaking,  and 
el  of  completeness.  The  Tolume  apparently  exhausts  the  subject,  and 
an  authority  to  which  future  hiatorians  and  statisticians  will  turn  with 
4ence. 

fiiSTOBT  OT  THB  Mbthodist  EPISCOPAL  Chubch  in  the  United  States  of  Ai 
By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  Vols.  I.  ft  II.  New  York :  Cariton  &  Porter. 
12ino.  pp.  423,  611. 

|n  the  ^  Dedicatory  Preface'*  to  thia  new  hiatorical  work,  Dr.  Steveni 
the  groonda  upon  which  he  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  promineBt  c 
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iftietl  positions  that  ha  had  provionslj^  occupied,  sad  to  refuse  ail  offers  %mi 
<»|)portuDities  of  promolioo  that  might  await  hin,  in  order  to  secure  prepar»> 
(ion  and  time  for  writing  the  history  of  Methodism.  However  he  may  be 
ttitted  from  other  spheres  which  he  was  fitted  to  adorn,  we  cannot  well  doubt 
that  he  chose  wisely.  He  shows  a  real  ability  and  aptitude  for  historical 
fltody,  and  he  has  reached  a  degree  of  success  in  his  high  undertsking  upon 
which  the  Methodist  denomination  has  a  right  to  congratulate  itself,  and  in 
which  the  entire  Christian  community  may  properly  rejoice.  The  intrinsic  in- 
terest and  yaloe  of  the  present  work  are  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  what  appeared 
iaits  predecessor.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  the  author,— it  is  something  insep- 
erable  from  the  nsture  of  the  undertaking.  The  rise  of  Methodism,  the  goD- 
sral  religious  formalism  and  apathy  which  rendered  such  a  vitaliaation  of 
Christianity  necessary,  the  providential  methods  and  results  of  the  early  move- 
ment in  England,  its  collisions  with  order,  authority,  precedent  and  prejv- 
dioe,  the  appearance  and  work  of  those  wonderful  apostles  of  the  new  era  led 
by  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  the  spread  of  the  fervid  spirit  like  flames  \m 
the  forest  or  the  prairie,  the  real  significance  of  the  great  awakening,  and  itfe 
letQsI  bearing  upon  the  great  mission  of  Christianity  to  men, — all  these  points 
btie  been  already  presented  by  the  author,  with  fullness  and  ability.  We 
hare  the  great  leading  facts  vividly  narrated,  and  Dr.  Stevens  has  put  forth 
Itii  highest  powers  in  unfolding  what  he  regards  their  meaning  and  their  phi- 
loiophy.  What  he  has  yet  to  tell  us  is,  chiefly,  how  the  movement  progrees- 
^  in  detail,  how  it  adjusted  itself  to  new  conditions  and  spheres,  how  its  im- 
polie  became  a  purpose,  and  its  comparatively  spontaneous  methods  grew  la- 
te a  vigorous  and  settled  system. 

And  yet  we  would  not  intimate  that  these  volumes,  devoted  to  the  planti^^ 
end  training  of  Methodism  in  America,  are  likely  to  prove  less  entertaining 
asd  instructive,  to  readers  in  general,  than  their  predecessors.  They  aie 
likely  to  meet  with  a  heartier  welcome,  and  to  be  read  with  even  more  enthe* 
eiasm.  They  treat  of  matters  in  our  own  sphere  of  life.  They  describe  the 
isfancy  of  what  we  now  see  every  where  about  us,  ss  a  vigorous  growth  and  t 
strong  power.  They  tell  of  the  days  and  the  life  of  our  own  unremote  ances- 
try. They  portray  the  men  of  whom  we  have  heard  enough  to  awaken  curi- 
osity, and  make  us  esger  to  know  them  as  they  really  were.  And,  if  there 
has  been  any  real  change  wrought  in  Dr.  Stevens^s  style  since  he  commenced 
this  great  historical  undertaking,  it  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  historical 
eimplicity,  and  a  soberer  pictureequeness.  Personal  incident  illustrates  the 
aarrative  of  general  events,  and  well  executed  portraits  of  men  who  cannot  be 
looked  on  without  emotion,  alternate  frequently  with  soberer  scenes.  £dl- 
bury,  Webb,  Ashhury,  Lee,  Coke,  with  many  able  coadjutors,  appear  and  re- 
appear on  the  scene  ;  while  questions  touching  the  proper  relation  of  the 
Methodist  clergy  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
the  I'^sublished  Church,  snd  to  the  **  standing  order,*'  come  up  repeatedly  fee 
ooDsideration  and  review.  These  two  volumes  carry  the  history  forward  to 
the  first  Regular  General  Conference  of  the  body,  held  in  1792,  exhibiting  the 
progressive  steps  which  at  last  led  to  the  present  complete  organiutioo  ef 
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Aroerioan  Moihodiem  ;  and  Dr.  S.  intimatea  that  the  work  ia  to  be  carried   -1 
ward  from  thia  point  with  more  than  the  previoua  rapidity. 

A  CoMscsNTART  ON  THX  HoLT  ScRiPTUBES :  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Homile^S. 
with  Special  Reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  Ffeter  Lange,  D.  D  — 
connection  with  a  Number  of  European  Divines.  lYanslated  firom  the  CBI 
man,  and  Edited,  with  Additions,  Original  and  Selected,  by  Fhil^>  Schaif^ 
D.,  in  connection  with  American  Divines  of  Various  Evangelical  DenoniLz: 
tions.  Vol.  I.  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  a  General  Introduction  mi 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1865.  Ei 
ley  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me. 

There  ia  bat  a  aingle  volume,  the  first,  yet  from  the  American  pre^s.  The 
General  Introduction  we  have  carefully  compared  with  thoae  of  Olshao- 
•en  and  Westcott,  and  think  it  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  for  atodents  in 
general,  equal  to  either  of  them.  A  few  sections  at  the  opening  of  Matthew 
we  have  also  examined  with  considerable  care,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  them 
In  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  will  alii- 
mately  take  the  place  of  every  other  commentary  in  thoae  caaea  where  tbi 
student  ia  obliged,  for  the  time  being,  to  rely  upon  a  aingle  commentary  oi 
the  New  Testament. 

*  It  strikes  us  that  the  mode  of  dividing  the  commenta  into  Critical,  Doclrin 
il,  and  Homiletical,  whatever  imperfectiona  and  difficultiea  may  be  in  the  wa) 
of  attaining  onto  ideal  perfection,  will  still  be  found  to  be  very  acceptable  am 
Qseful.  We  have  not  apace  to  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  sections,  be 
jMrhapa  we  can  give  the  reader  something  like  a  correct  notion  by  a  brief  de 
•cription  of  some  single  portion.  Take  the  sub-section  that  treata  of  the  6n 
idxteen  veraea  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  a  portion  which  includes  the  Be 
lititudea.  The  four  chapters  preceding  are  treated,  as  Part  First,  under  tb 
following  general  head : 

**  Jesus  comea  into  the  world,  as  the  Messiah  of  the  true  Theocracy,  t 
Calfil  the  old  covenant.  He  remaina  unknown  to,  and  unrecognized  by,  tbi 
ootward  secular  Theocracy  of  his  day.  Rejected  and  cast  out  by  his  own,  h 
ondertakes  secretly  his  first  Messianic  pilgrimage  into  EgypU  He  ia  glori 
fied  and  attested  by  God.** 

Next,  ch.  V. — XVI.,  12,  ia  treated  aa  Part  Second,  under  the  followio( 
general  caption  : 

**  Christ  manifesting  himaelf  in  outward  obscurity  as  the  true  Saviour,  h 
his  works;  and  proving  himself  the  promised  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  ii 
bia  continual  conflict  with  the  spurious  notions  entertained  by  the  Jews  con 
eeming  the  Messiah." 

The  first  section  under  this  general  head,  is  chap.  V. — VII.,  "Christ  man 
ifeating  himself  as  the  Prophet,  as  Teacher  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

Then  followa  quite  a  lengthy  paragraph  entitled, — ^*  Structure  of  the  8er 
flnoit  on  t^eJfount,**—*' The  grand  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sermon  on  tht 
Mount  is  to  present  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  in  its  relation  to  that  o 
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the  Old  Tefttameoi  theocracy.  The  idea  is  arranged  ia  three  parts,**  Sic*  Ae. 
The  aoalysis  is  quite  thorough,  and  then  the  literature  on  the  suhjeet  is  inea* 
lioned  as  Tholock,  Kling,  Arndt,  Brawn,  Winer,  Danz  and  Heubner,  and  tho 
tnoslations  of  these  mre  mentioned. 

The  first  sixteen  Terses,  chap.  V.,  are  then  treated  in  a  sub-section :  **  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  law  of  the  spirit.  The  fun- 
damental promises  and  beatitudes  of  the  Gospel/'  First  under  this  sub-seo* 
tioo  we  have  English  text,  in  clear,  large  print,  with  critical  notes  on  the 
Greek  text,  the  various  readings,  &c.  Then  follow  general  remarks  concerA- 
iag  the  Sermon, — time,  plaoe,  occasion,  relations,  Ac  Next  each  ferse,  dsuse 
bj  clause,  is  examined  in  an  exegetical  and  critical  way,  the  whole  occupjr- 
uig  a  space  equivalent  to  twelve  or  more  pages  in  a  19mo.,  the  principal  per- 
lion  being  in  good,  open  type.  Some  brief  notes  at  the  margin  are  in  finer  print 
Then  follow  four  pages,  or  rather  their  equivalent,  under  the  head,  **  Doe- 
Irinal  and  Ethical.**  Lastly,  a  part  about  equal  in  length  to  the  last,  nnder 
iIm  head  **  Homiletical  and  Practical."  Under  this  last  are  found  brief  ea* 
tracts  of  discourses  on  this  portion  of  Scripture,  firom  Starke,  Lisoo,  Grerlaoli 
aad  Heubner. 

Thus,  in  tiiis  commentary,  the  student  has  the  text  with  vsrious  suggestioae 
ae  to  difi*erent  renderings  and  critical  notes  upon  the  varioui  rtadingM  of  ik$ 
Oreek  text ;  then  a  eriiical  examination  as  to  the  meamng  of  the  words  of  the 
text ;  then  suggestions  as  to  the  doctrines  taught  or  sustsined  in  the  passsge; 
and  finally  are  exhibitions  of  various  ways  in  which  the  page  has  been  wuk 
nay  be  employed  in  Mertnom.  And  each  thing  is  under  its  own  distinct  head, 
that  it  may  be  readily  found.  All  this,  besides  a  general  analysis  of  the  pa#- 
•Bge,  and  its  study  in  relation  to  the  whole  book,  and  indeed  the  whole  Bit^ 
ajstem,  together  with  full  citations  of  the  standard  authors,  makes  up  the  heal 
commentary  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  library  in  itself.  That  it  is  a  great  work  La 
design,  all  will  readily  see,  and  perhaps  many  fear  lest  the  execution  will  prove 
•n  equaMy  great  failure.  But  if  the  other  volumes  shall  equal  this  in  exeeo- 
lion,  the  work  will  be  a  decided  success.  We  have  not  learned  preciself 
when  the  other  volumes  are  to  be  expected,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  designed 
CO  have  the  work  completed  within  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  translator  to  add  that  the  translation  is  far  better  tns» 
the  original  itself,  even  to  those  who  read  the  German  with  facility ;  so  val- 
uable are  his  additions,  suggeetions  and  amendments. 

7[*HE  Hawaiian  Islands  :  Their  Progress  and  Condition  tmder  Missionary  Labors.  ^ 
By  Rnfus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.     With  IllustrationB.    Second  Bditlon.    Bos- 
ton :  Gould  k  JJncain*    1864.    H.  Packard,  Portland,  Me. 

In  1820,  about  forty  years  after  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands  became 
known  to  civilised  nations^  a  small  company  of  missioosries  landed  upon  tbeoi 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  for  man.  There  had  been  eommeree 
with  those  islands ;  one  or  two  captains  who  had  viaited  them  had  exerted 
acme  good  influence  upon  the  authorities  of  those  degraded  barbarians ;  hot 

10* 
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OB  the  whole  the  population  had  become  more  wretched  for  all  that  they  had 
learned  of  cWilized  nations — more  drunken,  if  not  otherwise  more  ▼ielous. 

Now  the  missionaries  have  been  prosecoting  their  labors  a  little  over  forty 
years,  and  what  do  we  behold  1  I'hey  found  the  islanders  almost  literally 
naked  barbarians  ;  they  are  now  clothed  like  Europeans.  They  had  ne 
written  language ;  now  they  have  a  written  language  and  hundreds  of  booki 
including  all  the  Scriptures ;  they  have  four  hundred  schools  besides  a  ed- 
l«ge  and  seminaries  and  over  16,000  pupils.  The  proportion  of  people  whc 
are  unable  to  read  is  even  less  than  in  New  England.  They  had  for  goTem< 
nient  nothing  but  the  sheerest  despotism  ;  the  ruler  owned  all  the  lands  ;  ev< 
ery  life  was  at  his  mercy  ;  all  property  he  could  seize  as  his  own, — noM 
could  stay  his  hand.  Now  they  have  a  written  constitution  and  laws;  m 
where  else  under  the  sun  are  property  and  life  more  secure.  When  the  mis' 
stonaries  arrived,  infanticide  was  so  fearfully  prevalent  that  more  than  half  Ibc 
children  were  murdered  by  their  unnatural  parents.  If  a  mother  was  tired  ol 
taking  care  of  her  crying  child  she  simply  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  burial 
it  alive.  Aged  and  infirm  parents  were  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner,  bj 
the  unnatural  children  who  felt  it  a  burden  to  support  those  parents.  Nov 
the  parental  and  filial  affections  are  as  strong,  apparently,  with  them  as  witl 
%8.  Instead  of  indolence,  crime  and  wretchedness,  there  have  sprung  up  Ut 
dastry,  thrift,  and  domestic  and  public  virtue.  A  greater  proportion  of  Um 
population  is  united  with  the  church  than  in  any  other  Protestant  countr] 
where  conversion  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  membership. 

Now,  too,  that  land  is  so  far  Christianized  and  civilized,  that  the  Miami 
Board  has  decided  to  send  no  more  missionaries  to  it.  The  work  there  ii 
•ow  remitted  to  the  church  of  that  land  to  carry  forward,  as  we  do  at 
fiome,  by  Home  Missions.  Those  converted  heathen  have  also  planted  For 
eign  Missions  among  the  heathen  of  other  lands. 

The  book  before  us  was  written  by  Dr.  Anderson  after  an  extended  tom 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  in  1863.  Every  pastor  ought  to  reai 
1^  and  lay  the  chief  facts  it  contains  before  his  audience  to  quicken  and  spreac 
file  love  for  the  foreign  mission  work. 

Tbs  Ambkicjln  Anntal  Ctclopjbdia  and  Rboistbe  of  Important  Events  of  tin 
Year  1863.  Embracing  FoUticaU  Ciril,  Military  and  Social  Affiurs;  PabUi 
Documents;  Biography,  Statistics,  Cmnmerce,  Finance,  literature.  Science 
Agriculture,  and  Mechanical  Industry.  Vol.  m.  New  York:  D.  Appletos 
k  Co.     1864.    Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me. 

Though  this  volume  comes  to  us  late  it  is  none  the  less  welcome.  It  seems  U 
as  more  valuable  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  What  a  year  was  18^  in  tbi 
history  of  our  country,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  many  othei 
bloody  fields  but  fMbly  indicate.  Over  one  hundred  pages,  large  and  full, an 
^voted  to  the  army  operations  of  that  year*  Public  Docnmefits.  from  tiM 
Pteaident  down  to  the  reports  of  the  humblest  oflScers  in  the  army  and  dstv 
at*  preserved.  The  drawings  of  battle-fields  are  minute  and  accurate.  Lengtli] 
tuid  detailed  aecoiintsofthe  proceedings  of  Congress  ami  very  many  of  thi 
most  valuable  public  dooMMota  aro  hero  piesentod  ia  tbe  «oal  eoov^ien 
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fims.  The  excellent  qualities  of  these  annual  Toluroes  most  give  them  a  very 
vide  eiitoIatioQ. 

A  RiraaT  OF  THE  DsBATBs  AWD  Procbbdinos  in  the  Secret  Sesfions  of  the  Con* 
laenee  Convention,  for  Propoaing  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit* 
cd  Sutes,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  Feb.  1861.  By  L.  £.  Crittenden,  one 
of  the  Delegates.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1864.  Bailey  &  Noyes, 
PMand,Me. 

This  is  a  Tery  foil  and  extended  Report  of  what  was  called  in  those  days 
tkePesoe  Congress.  If  a  truly  loyal  man,  however  strongly  inclined  to 
pases,  will  be  to  the  pains  of  eontrasiing  those  proposed  amendments  with 
tlMt  which  passed  Congress  Jan.  31,  1865,  he  will  feel  quite  reconciled  to  the 
torioe  that  the  war  is  Providential.  The  nation  was  corrupt  beyond  the  hope 
of  ledemption  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  price  then  to  be  paid  for 
petes  wss  an  amendment  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  to  make  all  our 
kirbors  ports  for  slave-trading  vessels  on  our  coasts,  to  pay  for  about  every 
Aigitive  slave  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  snd  various  other  io- 
finoos  things.  The  price  now  proposed  is  universal  emancipation  and  oni- 
venal  freedom  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

CK»i)*i  Wat  of  Holiness.  By  Horatio  Bonar,  D.  D.,  Author  of  «« God's  Way 
of  Peace,"  ••Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  Robert  Oarw 
ter  k  Brothers.     1866. 

"The  way  of  peace  and  the  way  of  holiness,  [says  the  author  in  his  pref* 
^]  lie  side  by  side ;  or  rather,  they  are  one.  .  .  If  ai  any  point,  these  paths 
Mem  to  go  asunder,  there  must  be  something  wrung  ;  wrong  in  the  teaching 
tbit  makes  them  seem  to  part  company,  or  wrong  in  the  state  of  the  man  la 
*hoie  life  they  have  done  so.     .    .    . 

ile  who  affirms  that  he  has  peace  while  he  is  living  in  sin,  is  a  *  liar  and 

tbe  truth  is  not  in  him.* As  the  essence  of  holiness 

ittheaours  right  state  towsrd  God,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  man  can 
^  My,  so  long  as  there  is  no  conscious  reconciliation  between  God  and  him.'* 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  the  author  proposes  to  test  the  way  of 
Minets  and  to  distinguish  from  that  which  is  spurious.  The  book  is  a  good 
ooe,  but  the  author  has  not  been  so  happy  and  successful,  it  seems  to  us,  in 
naikiog  an  entertaining  book  as  he  has  been  in  some  of  his  previous  effiirts. 
Wears  glad  to  see  books  on  this  subject  increasing  in  all  branches  of  the  church. 
We  pass  over  the  points  in  which  the  author  Isys  himself  liable  to  criticism  is 

•peaking  of  those  Christians  who  differ  from  him  on  the  scheme  of  Cslvinism. 

We  only  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  does  not  read  their  eooscioosness  aright. 

Thx  ICAmTTRs  OF  SpADT  AKD  THE  LiBESAToas  OF  HoLLAio).     *•  By  the  AothoT 
of  the  Schonberg-CotU  Fsmily."    Xew  York :  Robert  Carter  sad  Brothers. 

Tboee  who  love  to  contemplate  either  the  gloom  of  utter  failure  of  m  good 
cmnatt  or  contemplate  its  most  glonoos  triumph,  can  have  their  wisbes  mel  is 
tke  aoti  Mtiifretary  tad  trstlifal  aaooer  by  the  gifted  aoiboti 
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Talbb  avd  SKBTCHBt  of  Christian  Life  in  Different  Ijands  and  Ages.  By  the  A»- 
thor  of  the  '•  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brotberk 
Contents  Maria  and  Cleon, — A  Talc  of  the  Egyptian  Church  in  the  Third  (Joi- 
tury.  Sketches  from  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  Brother  Bartholomew,  a  Monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Marienthal  in 
Odenwald,  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  Sketches  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia. 

The  talds  aro  painted  in  such  an  inimitable  manner  that  while  they  interest 
and  attract,  they  impart  much  historical  information  and  they  are  pervaded  by 
the  heroic  spirit  of  Christianity.    They  should  be  in  all  Sabbath  schools. 

Cbkist  and  his  Salyatioic  :  In  Sermons  variously  related  thereto.  By  Horace 
Bushnell.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1864. 

Every  thing  from  Bushnell's  pen  {rets  a  very  wide  circulation.  This  vol- 
ume bears  the  marks  of  careful  preparation.  There  are  twenty-one  sermoBS 
io  it.  Peculiar,  gifted,  and  full  of  tact  in  expression,  as  the  author  is,  if  some 
of  his  brethren  do  not  raise  the  cry  of  heresy  against  him,  it  will  be  because 
they  consider  that  he  is  beyond  hope.  As  doubtful  as  some  of  the  views  pot 
forth  in  this  volume  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  main  it  is  soood, 
attractive  and  stirring. 

Thb  Gospel  bt  Matthew.  The  Common  English  Version,  and  Critical  and 
Philological  Notes.  Prepared  by  the  American  Bible  Union.  By  T.  J.  Co- 
nant,  D.  D.    New  York :  American  Bible  Union,  350  Broome  St.  1860. 

Thb  New  Testament  of  oub  Lobd  Jbsus  Chbist.  The  Common  English  Ver- 
sion, Corrected  by  the  Final  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  29th 
Thousand,    ^ew  York.     1864. 

No  association  perhaps  in  the  world  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Bible  as  the  American  Bible  Union  has  already  done,  and  it 
is  still  in  iu  infancy.  It  has  the  best  library  for  its  appropriate  work  on  the 
continent,  and  no  doubt  is  destined  to  have  the  best  in  the  world.  It  has  at 
work  for  it  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  old  and  new  world.  It  has  already 
produced  several  works  which  entitle  the  Society  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
All  this  we  can  say  from  the  heart,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  ester 
into  full  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  many  in  the  cause,  nor  have  we  reaaoo  to 
hope  that  their  new  version  will  supersede  the  common,  however  superior  the 
former  may  be. 

We  think  it  has  hit  upon  the  right  plan  in  making  its  English  ver 
eion.  While  it  improves  and  corrects  the  common  version,  ^it  dues  not  give 
op  its  excellences. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  publications  of  this  Sodetj. 
The  first  volume  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  a  quarto,  each  page  in  three 
columns ;  the  first  contains  the  common  version  ;  the  second,  the  Greek  text, 
and  the  third  the  revised  version  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Conant.  The  critical  nolei 
are  numerous  and  valuable.      His  EUs3y  on  Baptism  is  exhaustive. 

^The  New  Testament"  is  the  completed  work  of  the  Society  so  far  at  it 
•ims  at  a  new  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  in  clear*  open  type^  vA 
io  paragraphs,  while  it  preserves  in  the  margin  the  comoion  oooJittUif  te 
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hapter  and  verse.    It  is  without  references.    It  has  here  and  there  a^oritieal 
lote  in  the  inari;in. 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  to  every  mere  English  reader  who  wishes  to  stady 
he  Bible,  and  we  are  very  fond  of  it  in  our  ordinary  reading  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  think  it  does  much  more  readily  impart  the  sense  of  the 
Vord  to  the  common  reader,  than  does  the  common  version. 


Akbhicaka  ;  or  verses  of  Praise  and  Faith  from  American  Poets.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  George  T.  Rider,  A.  M.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1865. 

£ach  man  would  by  such  selections  make  up  for  himself  a  different  volume 
rem  all  others.  But  Mr.  Rider  has  taken  a  wide  range,  and  chosen,  at  least, 
ome  pieces  which  every  man  would  take.  If  one  should  say  he  would  have 
Bade  a  much  better  volume  than  this,  in  amount  he  but  says  his  taste  diflfers 
roiD  the  author's,  but  he  makes  over  fifty  poets  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
eaders.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
jowell,  the  Burlighs,  Eaatburn,  Willis,  Dwight,  Chapin,  and  many  others, 
Down  and  unknown  as  poets^  all  contribute  their  share  to  this  handsome  lit- 
le  volume.  Mr.  Rider's  own  contribution  is  too  long  and  mystic  for  us  to 
uote,  but  here  are  a  few  beautiful  lines  from  it : 

*'  O  bitter  grief,  beyond  the  healing  balm ! 
O  bitter  grief^  when  through  the  weary  years, 
The  heart  bewails  its  dead ;  and  waiting  fiunts 
In  fiist,  for  feet  that  virill  not  come  again ! 
O  bitter  grief^  when  little  fiices  flit 
More  dimly  than  before — dying  again ! 
Until  the  heart  cries  out,  O  Lord,  if  Thou 
Canst  not  give  back  to  me  my  darling  dead, 
Let  their  dear  faces  &de  no  more  away." 

rHB  New  Testament  from  the  Family  Bible  :  With  Brief  Notes  and  Instruc- 
tions, Designed  to  give  the  Results  of  Critical  Investigations,  and  to  assist  Com- 
mon Readers  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Inspired 
Word.  Including  References  and  Margmal  Readings  of  the  Polyglot  Bible. 
Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society :  New  York. 

The  text  is  the  common  version,  two  columns  on  a  page,  with  notes 
md  comments  at  the  bottom,  occupying,  on  an  average,  at  least  half  the 
page.  A  few  pages  at  the  opening  of  the  volume  are  occupied  with  most 
sxeellent  matter  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  What 
^atly  adds  to  the  value  of  it  is,  that  there  are  two  very  neatly  executed  small 
naps,  the  one  of  Palestine,  the  other  of  countries  in  which  Paul  travelled.  It 
las  often  been  a  wonder  to  us  that  so  valuable  a  help  as  such  maps  are  to  the 
tody  of  the  Scriptures,  should  so  generally  be  omitted.  The  Notes  and  com* 
lents,  thoujrh  so  comparatively  brief,  are  the  results  of  a  great  amount  of 
ritical  investigation  and  mature  scholarship.  Yet  all  of  this  in  a  neat  little 
dlome,  not  more  cumbersome  than  the  smallest  pocket  Bible,  and  can  be  bad 
ff  m  few  ahil  lings. 
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N<»TBt,  Gritieil  and  Enknatory,  on  the  Book  of  Genesu.  Fvom  tiie  OraaliM  to 
the  Covenant.  By  Melancthon  W.  Jacabus,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litottme 
and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  AUeigany,  Pa,  New  Yoik: 
Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1866. 

Nothing  can  be  more  timely  than  an  elaborate  and  able  commentary  oo 
Oenesis  now,  when  bishops  and  many  ministers  with  leaser  preienaiooe  are 
making  war  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  wbon  they  make  Grenesis 
theic  especial  target  This  volume  gives  good  promise  that  we  are  to  have  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  our  ripest  Biblical  students,  a  commentary  upon  Genesis  ep  to 
the  times.  The  volumes  are  to  be  in  externals  about  like  those  of  Barnes  and 
Bneb.  The  first  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  an  able  Introduction  to  the  book  of 
Genesis.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  map  also  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  the 
various  races  as  named  in  the  tenth  chapter.  This  volume  deals  only  with  the 
first  seventeen  chaptera.  The  results  of  critical  study  are  presented  in  the 
popular  form,  so  that  there  is  no  bar  to  the  mere  English  reader  in  teeeiving 
the  benefits  of  this  commentary. 

CovsiK  Alice  :  A  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven.  New  York :  B.  Appleton  h  Co, 
1865. 

An  interesting  and  rather  too  eulogistic  biography  of  a  very  worthy 
active  authoress. 

Egypt's  Princes.    A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile- 
By  Rev.  Gulian  Lansing,  Missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Egypt.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1866. 

The  evangelization  of  Egypt  is  very  difiicult    There  is  in  that  country, 
always  has  been  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  a  strange  commingling  of  na 
tionalities  and   religion.    This  missionary  is  very  minute  io  his  deacriptioi 
of  the  people,  their  modes  of  life,  and  their  mental  characteristics,  as  the; 
come  out  in  actual  life.     We  cannot  say  we  are  in  particular  favor  with  the 
practice  of  some  authors  in  giving  titles  to  their  books  which,  so  far  from  giv- 
ing the  least  clue  to  the  contents  of  their  volumes,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
pualead.    If  the  title-page  of  this  volume  had  not  had  upon  it  the  Scriptoral 
quotation,  *' Princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,*'  the  most  penetrating  reader 
could  not  have  guessed  the  clue  by  which  the  author  was  led  to  give  so  inap- 
propriate a  title  to  his  book. 

Trvasurt  of  Travel  and  Adventube,  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  A  Book  for  Young  and  Old.  With  One  Htindred  and 
Twenty  Illustrationi.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1865. 

**  Blessed  is  the  stay-at-home  traveller.**  Such  is  the  exclamation  with 
which  the  author  begins  his  preface  to  a  volume  well  adapted  to  induce  a 
thousand  boys  to  leave  home  in  quest  of  adventure.  This  text  looks  one 
way,  but  the  whole  seimon  the  other.  Well  designed  to  interest  and 
thrill  the  young  reader  as  is  this  volume,  it  is  still  adapted  to  impart  mach 
solid  information  eepecially  in  the  department  of  antiquarian  diacoveriea. 
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As  EnroMB  07  GsKBaAJi  Ecclbuastioal  History,  from  the  Earliest  Period; 
vith  a  Condensed  Account  of  tlie  Jews,  since  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  By 
John  Marsh,  D.  D.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1864.  Sixteenth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected  bj  the  Author,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

Tka  ddpartroent  of  ecelesiattical  hiatory  is  one  with  which  the  great  maat 
ofChnatians  have  very  slight  or  do  acquaintance.  Thb  condensed  epitome  is 
veil  adapted  to  meet  a  very  general  need.  It  at  least  does  this  much,-— to 
impart  to  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the  providence  of  God  as  manifested  ii 
eeelesiastical  history.  It  does  more,  for  it  furnishes  many  interesting  details. 
The  general  thought  of  the  author  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quota- 
tioD  upon  the  title  page  : 

"How  great  are  his  signs!  and  how  mighty  are  his  wonders !  His  king- 
t'omis  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  is  from  generation  to  gen- 
firation." 

-^oxET  Blossoms  po&  Littlb  Bbbs.    New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1864. 

-ftiLPs  OYBR  Harb  Places.    Stories  for  Boys.     By  Lynde  Palmer.     American 
Tract  Society,  Boston. 

*^  Soldier  of  the  Cumberland.  Memoir  of  Head  Holmes,  Jr.,  Sergeant  of  Co, 
E.  21st  Reg.  Wis.  Vols.  By  his  Father.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.  D.    Pro  Christo,  Pro  Patria.    American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

^^OLLT  6ret*8  Jewels.'   American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

^UB  Birds.    By  Mrs.  Fanny  I.  Burgesmith.    American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

^HB  Bloom  of  Youth  ;  or  Worthy  Examples  Selected  by  the  Late  Rev.  Joseph 
Belcher.    American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

Jbsus  in  Bethaxt.    By  the  Author  of  Allen  Cameron,  Illverton  Rectory,  etc. 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

A  Little  More.    American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

\  FiGBTmo  THE  Whales  ;   or  Doings  and  Dangers  on  a  Fishing  Cruise. 

AwAT  IV  THE  WiLDERmsss ;  OT  Life  Among  the  Red  Indians  and  Fur  Traders  of 
North  America. 

Tabt  in  the  Ice  ;  or  Adventures  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

The  last  three  are  from  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  and  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  fifteen  of  the  series.  From  the  same,  also  an  admira- 
ble series  of  six — 

Uncle  John's  Book  :  1865. 

All  these  Juvenile  Books  are  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct 
children  and  youth.  Uncle  John's  series  begins  with  mono-syllables  and  ad- 
mirable engravings  to  interest  and  entice  the  young  learner  forward  from  stage 
to  stage  in  progress.     The  volumes  from  the  Tract  Societies  not  only  awaken 
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and  instraet  the  religioas  nttare  of  the  young  reader,  bat  instmet  in  th# 
ftdn  of  real  life.  A  nother  use  of  these  books,  as  important  as  an j»  is  to  I 
nish  pastors  with  the  best  sort  of  materials  for  discoorses  for  ehjidren.  .j' 
them,  too,  any  pastor  intent  apon  finding  illustrations  to  carry  truth  to  I 
heart  will  find  much  help.  Many  a  preacher,  by  a  little  more  attention 
those  lifely  illustrations  adapted  to  interest  and  attract  children,  woahl  I 
his  Sabbath  school  increasing,  and  also  his  audience  of  adults,  in  number  li. 
interest  under  his  improved  style  of  preaching. 
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Abticle  I.— the  republic  AS  IT  WILL  BE. 

Svery  man  must  say, ''  Thou  bast  made  my  days  as  a  hand- 

6adtb/'  but  tbe  life  of  nations  reaches  tbrough  many  genera* 

ms.    Rome  lived  more  tban  a  thousand  years.     England  bas 

^eady  seen  three  thousand  generations  rise  and  pass  away 

tee  she  claimed  nationality.      France  has  borne  a  sceptre 

lice  tbe  days  of  Charlemagne;  and  is  yet  full  of  youthful  vigor. 

Ifcere  is  something  sublime,  solemn,  grand,  in  the  being  and 

Mory   of  these   impersonal,   organic    existences    stretching 

9oagh  tbe  ages  with  an  unbroken,  yet  sometimes  violent  and 

Havulsive,  current,  like  an  endless  river  rolling  on  with  resist- 

«8  force,  driving  tbe  great  wheels  of  fate,  working  out  the 

Mtiny  of  millions  on  millions  who  involuntarily  fall  midst  the 

Fer  rushing  currents  as  they  push  down  the  stream  of  time, 

Hd  yet  no  one  can  divine  whither  the  everlasting  stream  is 

owing,  what  bay  or  ocean  it  will  ultimately  reach,  how  long 

he  journey  it  is  appointed  to  perform,  through  what  scenes  it  is 

•Btined  to  travel.     The  people  die,  but  the  nation  lives  on ; 

onvulsions  and  trouble  overwhelm  the  people,  the  nation  heeds 

J  Hot,  but  urges  on  its  historic  journey;  then  convulsions  seize 

be  nation,  and  citizens  quietly  pursue  their  course,  eating, 

drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  and  yet  people  and 

nations  are  indissolubly  joined  in  interest  and  destiny.    A  well 

11 
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established,  well  grounded  nation,  is  a  power  in  the  world  fo 
good  or  evil,  of  no  mean  import.  It  is  capable  of  doing  grea 
things  for  hnmanity,  lifting  up,  blessing,  culturing,  improvin 
the  generations  through  long  cycles  of  years,  leading  them  oi 
as  by  a  steadily  ascending  plane^  to  higher  and  still  higher  a 
tainments,  without  limit.  Or  it  may  prove  a  yoke  of  bondag 
a  hinderance,  a  burden,  doing  more  injury  than  good,degradin 
oppressing,  conserving  ignorance,  crime  and  misery.  Uuha 
pily,  thus  far  in  the  world's  history,  governments  have  genen 
ly  been  conspiracies  against  human  rights, — giants  of  evil  see 
ing  to  devour, — exacting  the  fattest  and  best  fruits  of  the  pe 
ple*s  toil, — guided  and  controlled  by  selfish,  bad  men,  wl 
esteemed  the  people  as  proper,  rightful  subjects  of  extortio 
made  principally  to  pay  taxes  and  fight  battles  for  the  luxa 
and  renown  of  their  royal  masters.  Yet  justice  and  liber 
have  found  friends  among  rulers.  The  laws  of  nature  are  i 
inexorably  devoted  to  justice,  that  even  bad  men  have  pc 
ceived  that  they  defeated  their  own  selfish  ends  when  th( 
wholly  disregarded  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Ai 
since  the  gospel  won  place  and  power,  ideas  of  human  righ 
have  been  gradually  leavening  the  public  mind,  and  meltii 
away  the  despotic  notions  which  had  been  so  long  dominant,  i 
that  rulers  have  been  obliged  to  relax  their  grasp  of  power,  ai 
defer  to  the  asserted  dignity  and  rights  of  the  people.  Tl 
has  changed,  somewhat,  the  whole  tide  of  national  life,  and  c 
listed  it  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  masses,  favoring  progre 
and  improvement,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  personal  act: 
ity  and  enterprise,  elevating  the  individual  and  contractiog  t 
assumptions  of  the  government. 

"  Measures  and  not  men"  is  a  favorite  motto  among  some 
the  friends  of  reform;  and  signifies  better  ideas  of  the  relati 
of  human  weal  to  great  fundamental  principles  of  righteousne; 
than  once  prevailed.  This  is  a  happy  advance  from  the  o 
folly  of  devotion  to  the  destinies  of  a  man,  whatever  his  pri 
ciples  and  purposes.  "  But  measures,  and  true  men  to  execu 
them,"  is  better  still  as  a  motto  of  political  life.  True  and  b 
ble  principles  in  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
love  them,  and  believe  in  them,  are  powerless  for  good.  Earth 
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a&irs  all  demand  incarDations ;  all  principles  must  find  a  per- 
sonal embodiment  in  order  to  perform  their  mission   work. 
Whatever  principles  are  true  and  noble  in  national  life,  never 
become  efficient  until  men  equally  true  and  noble  are  found  to 
admiDJster  tbem.     Lacking  in  this,  the  glorious  principles  of 
homan  rights,  dignity  and  duty,  which  the  gospel  inculcates, 
have  been  hindered  and  defeated  in  their  design  to  regenerate 
the  nations.     Those  in  power  either  did  not  comprehend  them, 
or  they  hated  them,  because  they  were  too  friendly  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  against  the  emolument  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.    Against  ignorance,  hatred,  ambition,  and  all  evil  pas- 
sions, Christian  ideas  have  steadily  made  progress,  leavening, 
changing,  elevating  and  training  all  that  were  accessible  for  the 
creation  and  support  of  a  nationality  which  should  abide  through 
thousands  of  generations,  inspired  by  and  based  upon  true 
Christian  measures,  and  administered  by  men  who  understand, 
believe  in,  and  love  them.     The  first  Christian  work  was  of 
necessity  upon  the  individual,  but  the  culmination   was  always 
designed  to  appear  in  regenerated  nations ;   and  the  most  in- 
telligent and  true  men  of  the  church  always  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  ideas  of  humanity  should  gain  a  national 
'ecopition,  as  a  grand  era  in  the  history  of  the  race.     They 
hoped  that  they  had  reached  this  result  when  Constantine  made 
ChristianUy  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  but   Constantine   and 
fte  men  of  his  day  did  not  comprehend  the  system  which  they 
^spoused,  and  the  bright  hopes  cherished  were  soon  dashed, 
^nd  the  world  was  doomed  to  wear  on  wearily  and  sadly  for  a 
thousand  years  before  the  day  dawned  which   true  hearts  de- 
sired.    The  commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  showed   progress 
towards  the  desired  consummation,  but  time  and  trial   proved 
that  the  hour  was  not  yet.     God  had  reserved  a  new  and  vir- 
gin continent  for  the  land  of  promise,  where  in  due   time  he 
proposed  to  gather  the  true  men,  trained  and  prepared  for  the 
^ork,  and  there  plant  a  nationality  founded  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  Christian  equity  and  human  liberty. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  model  nation  was  bom,  the  trial 
of  a  model  Republic  was  ventured.  Christian  ideas  for  the  first 
time  gained  a  national  recognition,  and  were  incorporated  into 
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the  essential  parts  of  the  national  constitution  and  life.  Noi 
then,  persons  may  die,  friends  of  liberty  and  true  civilizatic 
may  drop  from  the  stage  of  action,  but  the  world  has  these  pri 
ciples  organized  into  an  immortal  impersonality,  a  national  b 
ing,  which  has  sure  promise  of  outliving  ten  thousand  gener 
tions.  What  an  achievement  is  this  1  Here  begins  a  new  ei 
in  the  world's  history.  A  new,  beautiful,  peculiar,  political  li 
is  added  to  the  historic  streams  which  run  through  the  ages, 
nationality  brighter  and  better,  and  we  hope  and  believe  mo: 
enduring  than  any  others,  begins  its  course,  marches  forth 
its  mission  work,  a  mighty  and  enduring  force,  effecting  the  de 
tiny  of  the  peoples. 

The  Republic  lives ;  it  is  young ;  not  an  hundred  years  ha' 
passed  since  it  took  form  and  began  its  journey,  but  we  ha 
good  reason  to  expect  that  Providence  has  set  down  to  it 
the  future  more  years  and  brighter  experiences  than  Rome  * 
any^  other  nationality  has  yet  seen,  provided  we  are  faithful 
our  trust.  And  what  a  treasure  we  have  in  keeping !  Wh 
principles  are  committed  to  our  care  I  What  interests  of  i 
human  race  we  are  expected  to  conserve  1  The  cause  of  Chr 
tian  civilization  and  personal  liberty  for  ourselves  and  for  t- 
millions  who  shall  inherit  this  beautifulland,  thousands  of  yea 
hence,  is  dependent  upon  our  fidelity.  We  are  yet  at  the  sour 
of  our  national  career ;  we  are  shaping  our  character  for  the  j 
ture.  Do  we  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  that  future?  Da 
we  estimate  it  truly  ?  Will  not  its  magnitude  surprise  us,  ai 
frighten  us  to  incredulity  ?  We  will  endeavor  to  peer  into  t 
future,  and  learning  from  the  past  and  present,  divine  tl 
which  is  to  come. 

EXTENT,  STRUCTURE  AND  CAPACITY  OP  OUR  COUNTRY. 

God  made  this  land  for  the  home  of  a  great  nation.  Its  < 
tent,  structure  and  resources  indicate  this.  His  plans  may  sec 
slow  in  fulfilment,  but  they  are  well  laid,  nothing  is  done 
vain,  means  are  wisely  fitted  to  ends,  and  success  always  crow 
the  effort.  He  proclaims  his  designs  respecting  this  contine 
by  its  structure,  as  distinctly  as  if  spoken  in  articulate  wore 
We  will  turn  to  measures  and  statistics.    The  present  landi 
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possession  of  this  nation  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the  northern 
line  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico.  Our  ocean  boundary  is  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  nine  miles,  and  our  land  boundary 
foor  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles,  including  a 
territory  of  three  million  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
square  miles,  or  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  eight  hundred  acres. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  has  a  nation  possessed  such  a  do- 
main as  this.  All  Europe  has  only  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  more  than  this,  and  her  capacity  to  support  a  population 
is  far  less  than  ours.  But  Europe  is  divided  into  fifty -five  em- 
pires, kingdoms  and  states,  while  our  immense  possessions  are 
under  one  flag  and  belong  to  one  people,  one  in  nationality,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  love  of  freedom. 

The  structure  of  this  domain  is  as  remarkable  as  its  extent. 
It  lies  between  two  great  oceans,  which  afford  unlimited  facili- 
ties for  commercial  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  form  an  easy  channel  of  trade  between  the  various 
sections  of  our  own  territory.     Then  there  are  more  than  thir- 
ty thousand  miles  of  river  and  lake  navigation  by  which  the  in- 
terior is  able  to  communicate  with  the  coast,  and  then  with  the 
markets  of  the  world,  a  provision  which  is  so  far  superior  to 
any  thing  known  in  the  old  world,  that  savans  express  the  great- 
est wonder  and  admiration  at  our  river  system.     The  great 
mountains  which  stretch  from  the  north,  southerly,  impart  ape- 
caliar  character  to  the  continent.      In  Asia  and  Europe  the 
mountains  run  on  the  lines  of  latitude ;  the  result  is,  that  south 
of  them  the  climate  is  salubrious  and  the  soil  fertile,  but  north 
of  them  it  is  cold  and  desolate.     The  transition  from   warm  to 
cold  is  sharp  and  sudden.     One  day's  march  will  take  a  trav- 
eller from  the  sunny  gardens,  where  vines  and   luscious  fruits 
abound;  to  cold  and  bleak  regions,  where  men  can  scarcely  gala 
subsistence.     These  mountains  also  break  up  the  unity  of  the 
continent  and  necessitate  different  nationalities.      Bat  the  di- 
rection of  our  mountains  opens  the  whole  land  to  southern 
breezeS;  and  causes  a  pleasant  gradation  of  climate  from  the 

11» 
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Gulf  to  our  northern  boundary,  and  opens  a  level  region  of  easy 
transit,  which  favors  ready  intercourse,  unity  of  habits,  customs, 
thoughts  and  interests  among  the  people.  Then  these  mountains 
lie  on  the  western  borders,  leaving  a  broad  slope  upon  the  At- 
lantic, more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  width,  watered  by  great 
navigable  rivers,  fertile  and  salubrious  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
YT/t?f  mountains,  where  five  hundred  millions  of  people  may  live  and 
flourish.  These  vast  slopes  face  the  east,  and  are  open  to  and 
invite  the  civilization  of  Europe  rather  than  the  barbarism  of 
Asia.  Very  different  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  moun- 
tains been  on  the  eastern  rather  than  the  western  coast.  These 
mountains  as  they  range  arrest  the  rain  clouds  in  their  flight, 
and  force  them  to  yield  their  fertilizing  treasures  to  the  im- 
mense territory  stretching  to  the  ocean,  aud  to  supply  the  long 
rivers  with  water,  making  them  channels  of  commerce  and 
travel,  and  refreshing  the  whole  land.  Had  these  mountains 
been  ranged  from  east  to  west,  they  would  have  confined  the 
rain  to  the  southern  slope  and  left  the  north  cold  and  barren, 
but  now  the  winds  from  the  Oulf  and  Atlantic,  bearing  with 
them  squadrons  of  rain-clouds,  as  they  strike  the  mountains,  are 
bound  northward  and  spread  over  the  vast  plateau,  yieldmg 
rain  and  warmth,  forming  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  secar- 
ing  a  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  where  it  would  other- 
wise be  a  desert. 

The  great  water  courses,  too,  by  rising  so  near  together,  and 
then  striking  off  so  remarkably  in  every  direction  to  the  sea  and 
ihe  Gulf,  like  so  many  silver  bands  thrown  over  the  land  in  every 
direction,  placing  all  sections  in  close  communion,  interlocking 
interests,  necessitating  intercour^  in  all  the  business  of  life, 
ordaining  union  and  friendship  by  mutual  dependence  and  in- 
terest, supplying  mutual  wants,   impart  unity  and  interest  to 
the  whole.     How  remarkable  that  the  father  of  waters  and  its 
chief  tributaries,  should  take  their  rise  so  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  great  lakes,  and  then  spread  from  this  common  centre 
until  thousands  of  miles  separate  their  entrance  into   the  gulf 
and  ocean  I    The  river  and  lake  system  so  grand,  and  such  a 
potential  bond  of  union  and  source  of  wealth,  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  soil  and  climate  which  prevail  over  the  whole  slope 
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from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  sea,  from  the  Golf  to  the  St. 
Johns.  Nowhere  else  on  earth  can  we  find  so  vast  a  territory, 
with  a  climate  so  salubrious,  and  soil  so  fertile.  All  varieties 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  known  to  man  flourish«in  the  varied 
sections,  and  that  too  in  such  abundance  that  if  non-intercourse 
should  be  proclaimed  by  all  other  nations,  we  should  not  seri- 
ously suffer  for  the  conveniences  or  luxuries  of  life.  This  is 
the  land  which  Providence  reserved  to  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  based  upon  Christian  ideas  of  hu- 
man rights  and  duties. 

No  part  of  this  vast  area  is  so  torrid  that  labor  becomes  im- 
practicable from  heat,  or  unnecessary  from  the  spontaneity  of 
production,  inducing  indolence  and  degradation  among  the  peo- 
ple; and  none  so  cold  that  the  total  of  time  and  energy  are 
I  requisite  to  supply  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  thus  leaving  no 
time  for  culture  of  the  mind  and  general  improvement.  The 
soil  yields  a  rich  return  to  the  laborer,  and  tempts  him  to  in- 
genuity, skill  and  industry,  to  draw  from  it  a  more  abundant 
harvest;  the  climate  is  invigorating,  healthful  and  agreeable,  in 
every  respect  favorable  to  thoupjht  and  physical  effort.  The 
change  from  the  warm  to  the  colder  regions  js  so  gradual  as  to 
bring  all  classes  of  industry  into  friendly  acquaintance,  and  pro- 
mote interchange,  traflSc,  emigration  and  knowledge,  and  offer  a 
premium  upon  manufacture  and  production  which  shall  supply 
every  market  and  pay  the  largest  profit.  The  cotton  region  is 
neighbor  to  the  wheat  and  cattle,  the  corn  and  pork  are  easily 
sent  to  the  sugar  raisers,  or  to  the  mills  where  cotton  and  wool 
are  woven,  or  to  the  city  where  merchants  traffic. 

So  one  section  answers  to  another,  feeds  and  clothes  the 
others,  and  all  are  tied  together  in  remarkable  unity  of  terri- 
torial structure,  river  system,  mountain  ranges,  water  coasts, 
climate  and  production.  Asia  has  nothing  like  it;  Europe  is 
broken  into  fragments,  divided  into  corners  and  triangles, — 
farther  north  on  this  continent  it  is  cold  and  desolate,  south 
the  land  is  narrow,  broken  and  torrid ;  on  this  belt,  in  the  tem- 
perate latitude,  just  cold  enough  and  just  warm  enough,  we  find 
remarkable  expanse  one  broad,  united,  salubrious,  fertile, 
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well  watered,  beautifully  located  country,  more  excellent  than 
any  other  which  turns  its  face  to  the  skies.  Why  was  this 
goodly  land  preserved  from  the  curse  of  a  false,  corrupt  civili- 
zation, until  the  fruits  of  Christian  civilization  were  ripe  for 
gatherinp^  1  Until  a  peculiar  people  could  be  planted  here,  and 
a  peculiar  nation  organized  1  We  see  a  providence  in  this,  and 
read  a  prophecy  that  a  long  and  glorious  career  is  in  store  for 
our  Republic. 

The  extent  and  capacity  of  the  land  is  such  that  five  hundred 
millions  may  dwell  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean, 
live  in  luxury  and  abound  in  all  the  blessings  of  a  ripe  civiliza- 
tion. And  it  will  not  be  many  centuries  hence  that  the  popu- 
lation will  reach  this  immense  figure. 

BENEATH   THE  SIJBFACE. 

Under  our  feet  the  wealth  is  equal  to  that  before  our  eyes. 
Students  of  nature  assure  us  that  design  is  evident  in  all  the 
work  of  God ;  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore Adam  had  being  God  was  laying  aside  supplies  for  the 
present  day.  Ho  has  laid  in  ample  stores  for  us.  We  have 
opened  some  of  his  ware-houses  and  cellars,  and  find  them  pack- 
ed with  just  what  we  need.  That  already  discovered  is  im- 
mense, and  yet  the  internal  regions  are  not  half  explored.  But 
it  is  already  known  that  we  have  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  coal  laid  by  in  store,  or  about  eleven  hundred  cubic 
miles.  Here  is  enough,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  to 
last  more  than  a  million  of  years.  When  the  Lord  raised  op 
those  immense  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  then  bf 
the  agency  of  some  giant  power  swept  them  into  these  vast 
basinSj  covered  and  burned  them  to  coal,  working  oflF  a  coal-pit 
on  a  grand  scale,  laying  in  a  store  never  to  be  disturbed  until 
a  race  abundant*  in  invention,  enterprise,  machinery,  and  wants 
should  tread  ihe  land,  did  he  not  have  his  eye  upon  this  period 
this  nation,  our  position,  wants  and  destiny?  May  we  not  judge 
too,  of  the  length  of  time  he  designed  us  to  hold  possessioi 
and  the  nature  of  the  civilization  to  be  maintained  by  the  store 
provided  7    This  coal  was  put  in  for  use.    It  is  just  what  a  oh 
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ilized  people  needs ;  it  is  a  prophecy,  yea  a  promise,  that  this 
Bepoblic  is  to  stand  and  burn  our  Father's  coal,  and  flourish 
hundreds  of  centuries. 

Another  careful  and  wise  provision  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered. As  the  forests  disappeared,  coal  was  found  abundant, 
and  as  whales  fail  to  supply  the  lamp  with  oil,  reservoirs  of 
this  needful  fluid  are  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  was 
only  discovered  when  it  was  needed ;  when  civilization  had 
reached  a  point  requiring  that  the  long  concealed  treasure 
shonld  be  opened,  the  oily*  tide  began  to  flow.  A  few  years 
lince,  this  product  was  only  known  as  a  medicinal  oil,  gathered 
in  small  quantities  and  carefully  bottled  for  relief  of  various 
ailments,  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce; 
and  sheds  a  cheerful  light  in  the  dwellings  of  the  whole  land. 
Dnring  the  past  year  almost  fifty  million  dollars,  worth  have 
been  produced,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  deposits  are  yet  do- 
^loped.  The  facts  in  regard  to  this  business  are  more  mar- 
vellous than  ancient  fable ;  we  are  amazed  and  astonished  at 
iriiat  onr  ears  hear  and  our  eyes  see,  and  nervously  wait  for 
tke  next  response  from  the  ''  deep-drilling,"  not  daring  even  to 
imagine  what  may  come  forth.  Who  ever  expected  to  see  oil 
gushing  in  streams  from  the  earth,  leaping  forty  feet  into  the 
iir,  flowing  hundreds  of  barrels  daily  by  its  own  unaided  spon- 
taneity ?  Surely  the  Lord  has  provided  for  os  against  a  time 
of  need. 

As  to  iron,  the  ribs  and  muscles  of  the  continent  are  lined 
with  it.  The  quality  is  prime,  the  quantity  exhaustless,  and  it 
it  easily  and  cheaply  obtained ;  and  with  oor  coal  mines,  we 
are  able  to  build  iron  ships,  iron  houses,  iron  fences,  and  use 
it  freely  and  profitably  in  every  form  and  for  every  purpose  of 
itility.  This  is  the  most  usefol  of  the  metals,  and  is  famished 
pientifolly  and  cheaply. 

We  Lave  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  line  of  the  precious 
Betab.  Greater  abundance  would  be  an  injury  rather  thaa  a 
benefit.  Oor  mines  are  but  partially  developed,  but  enough  if 
kaown  to  assure  us  that  as  the  wants  of  commerce  and  tJbearts 
iMrease.  tbe  supply  will  be  ample.  Jnst  now  we  are  adSm&g 
kem  a  gold  panic  without  cause.     Specolatore,  taJkJAig  adTsu' 
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tage  of  the  fears  of  the  people  and  the  uncertainties  of  war, 
have  frightened  owners  of  gold,  and  millions  on  millions  are 
hoarded,  and  the  price  is  exorbitant.  But  there  is  no  good 
cause.  The  Republic  will  come  through  the  ordeal  of  blood  pu- 
rified and  stronger  than  ever  to  run  the  race  set  before  it,  a&d 
the  supply  of  gold  is  equal  to  all  demands.  Let  it  be  remem* 
bered  that  during  the  years  1862,  1863  and  1864^  years  of  te^ 
rible  war,  when  the  manual  resources  of  the  nation  were  seyere- 
ly  taxed  to  keep  in  the  field  immense  armies,  the  product  of 
our  gold  mines  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $283,270,566. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  how  is  it  that  gold  gamblers  succeed 
in  practising  upon  the  fears  and  ignorance  of  the  people  so  i! 
to  keep  gold  at  a  premium  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent! 
There  is  no  reason  in  it.  During  these  three  years  we  haTe 
exported  $265,084,928  in  gold,  leaving  $18,185,638  more  gold 
in  the  country  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
With  such  resources  as  these,  is  there  not  good  reason  for 
faith  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  only  survive  the  strain  of  this 
tremendous  effort  to  crush  rebellion,  but  prosper  beyond  par 
allel  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  nation  a  unit  in  fact  as  wel 
as  in  profession  ?  For  we  shall  be  one  people  when  slavery  u 
swept  away  and  freedom  reigns  over  all  our  land.  We  haT 
lost  our  great  staple  of  export  since  the  rebellion,  and  th 
world  prophesied  that  <'  cotton  was  king,''  and  absolutely  nee 
essary  to  our  life.  But  our  gold,  and  oil,  and  grain,  and  pro 
visions,  have  supplied  the  place  of  cotton  on  the  custom's  led 
ger,  and  proved  that  our  resources  are  equal  to  any  contin 
gency.  In  the  new  territory  of  Colorado,  $15,000,000  of  gol( 
was  produced  during  1863,  and  it  is  estimated  that  twice  tha 
amount  was  made  in  1864.  In  Nevada,  the  new  state  whic 
has  sprung  up  in  a  day,  they  made  $30,000,000  in  silver.  Th 
product  of  load,  quicksilver,  &c.,is  also  equal  to  our  wants,  ao 
shows  that  the  earth  is  full  of  wealth  and  fatness. 

EXPORTS. 

The  resources  of  a  nation  may  be  inferred  from  what  the 
have  to  sell.  The  three  years  past  have  been  most  trying  nj 
on  us,  and  not  a  few  affirmed  that  we  could  not  escape  ban] 
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.  Cotton,  our  great  staple,  was  wholly  cot  off.  The  war  ne- 
Lted  large  purchases  from  abroad.  What  should  wc  have  to 
return  ?  How  should  we  balance  the  exchanges  ?  That 
problem  hard  to  be  solved.  We  did  not  know  our  own 
;  we  had  not  measured  the  abundance  which  our  Father 
aced  in  our  power.  The  usual  export  of  cotton  amount- 
about  $200,000,000.  With  that  cut  off,  we  have  for  1863 
lowing  exhibit.  Our  entire  exports  amounted  to  $267,- 
[9.  The  value  of  breadstuffs  exported  amounted  to 
00,382.  We  also  exported  $26,000,000  worth  of  oil. 
Qports  during  the  same  year  were  valued  at  $252,187,587, 
;  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $15,465,262. 
e  can  do  this  in  time  of  war,  when  our  productive  power 
kened  by  large  drafts  for  the  armies,  and  when  our  home 
option  is  so  much  increased  by  the  waste  of  war,  what 
e  not  do  in  timds  of  peace  ?  These  facts  give  us  some 
f  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land  which  is  given  to  us. 
esources  in  the  hands  of  an  active,  ingenious,  enterpris- 
bristian  people,  are  literally  beyond  any  power  of  csti- 
They  will  multiply  by  the  hundred  fold,  under  their 
manipulations,  and  prove  equal  to  whatever  contingen- 
ay  arise  in  the  future. 

THE   PEOPLE   WHO   LITE   HEBE. 

re  is  something  instructive  in  the  settlement  of  this 
'  land.  For  two  hundred  years  attempts  were  made  to 
M)lonies  upon  these  shores.     The  Spanish  tried  long  and 

0  establish  their  civilization  here,  but  met  with  indiffer- 
Qcess.  The  French  made  even  greater  efforts  than  their 
tors  to  possess  the  land,  but  they  failed.  The  English 
Tored  to  transfer  the  false  phases  of  their  civilization 
)at  were  not  successful.  In  doe  time,  the  representatives 
most  advanced  ideas  of  liberty  and  human  dignity,  the 
;d  fruitage  of  Christian  discipline  and  culture,  were  bound 

1  a  home  somewhere,  were  driven  by  oppression  from 
lative  land  and  thev  sou<^ht  the  central  belt  of  this  new 
,  essayed  to  plant  a  colony,  and  were  wooderfoliy  sue- 
L     Whatever  they  attempted  seemed  to  prosper.    They 
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were  weak  and  friendless;  bnt  grew  strong  by  trial;  and  ra] 
ly  became  a  power;  spreading  in  every  direction;  taking  r 
and  growing  vigorously,  hardy  and  fruitfal  wherever  they 
themselves  down,  pushing;  like  Daniel's  goat  with  the  li 
horU;  against  every  opposing  power,  and  meeting  with  nuv 
sal  success.  This  goodly  land  was  reserved  for  those  ha 
Puritans,  those  men  whose  moral  natures  were  stem  and  v 
ronS;  like  the  hard  round  muscle  of  the  man  of  work,  of  br 
and  toilsome  deeds ;  they  believed  in  Ood,  in  truth,  human 
sponsibility  and  human  rights ;  they  had  consciences  and  fea 
the  Lord,  bowed  with  reverence  and  awe  before  his  holy  I 
and  cherished  profound  views  of  accountability  to  eternal  pri 
pies  and  to  the  interests  of  the  generations  of  the  future.  Tli 
men  were  trained  for  this  very  field  and  the  identijsal  w 
which  the  world  needed  to  have  done,  and  the  new  world 
guarded  against  all  encroaches  until  they  were  ready  to  a 
py  it.  In  the  fulness  of  time  they  came  and  found  the  proi 
ed  land  in  waiting.  Straightway  they  began  their  work, 
the  Lord  was  with  them  because  he  had  decreed  from  ages  p 
that  the  rich  treasures  of  this  land  should  belong  to  the  < 
dren  of  the  Christian  kingdom,  of  which  the  old  world  was 
worthy,  and  was  induced  in  its  blindness  to  drive  them 
and  become  instruments,  unwittingly,  to  build  up  a  cause  wl 
it  verily  thought  to  destroy.  Had  the  Spanish,  or  the  French 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  succeeded  in  possessing  the  sail 
portion  of  this  continent,  the  result  would  have  been  in  i 
rowful  contrast  to  what  we  now  see.  With  their  ideas  of  n 
religion,  liberty  and  duty,  nothing  would  have  resulted  to 
lieve  the  gloom  and  depression  which  rested  like  a  clouc 
night  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  fact  that  tt 
shores  were  held  sacredly  without  tenants,  that  those  who 
tempted  to  occupy  them  were  denied  success,  that  those  who 
been  schooled  in  the  highest  ideas  of  Christian  civilization  ^ 
driven  to  find  a  refuge  somewhere,  and  were  directed  here, 
were  so  remarkably  successful  in  founding  a  nation  based  u 
the  principles  for  which  they  suffered,  justifies  the  belief  i 
Providence  had  created  and  set  apart  this  continent  for  , 
such  a  development  as  we  behold.    These  events  were  no  a 
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dent,  thej  are  p&rts  of  a  far-reachiDg  and  glorioas  plan  of  the 
Almighty,  which  he  is  still  working  out,  and  will  more  fully  re- 
veal in  the  events  of  the  future.  The  good  work  began  in  due 
time,  has  progressed  with  wonderful  energy,  and  gives  promise 
of  still  greater  things  for  truth  and  humanity  in  the  generations 
to  come* 

Their  principles  and  energy  took  form  in  institutions,  and 
these  institutions  in  turn  cultivate  energy  and  inculcate   noble 
principles.     Our  laws  and  political  customs  educate  the  people 
to  independence  and  love  of  liberty ;    they  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  truth,  the  people  breathe  it,  have  their  thoughts  and 
tastes  unconsciously  affected,  moulded,  inspired  by  it.     Univer- 
sal education  is  a  holiest,  a  national  passion, — public  sentiment 
makes  every  one  feel  that  it  is  indispensable.     All  the  children 
must  be  schooled,  every  body  must  have  books  and  read  the 
papers,  every  body  must  be  informed  of  the  doings  of  govern- 
ment and  have  an  opinion  of  whatever  acts  or  policy  may  tran- 
spire.   The  same  law  prevails  here  which  induces  conformity 
to  fashion, — which  obliges  one  family  to  demand  a  certain 
grade  of  furniture,  to  dress  in  a  certain  style,  just  because  every 
body  else  does  so.    And  this  public  sentiment  is  kept  up,  fed 
*ud  invigorated  by  the  deep,  irrepressible  convictions  of  a  very 
Urge,  intelligent  and  influential  body  of  citizens,  who  give  time, 
thought  and  money  without  stint  to  the  cause  of  general  cul- 
ture and  improvement.     The  religious  convictions  and  eamest- 
i^ess  which  prevail  are  equally  characteristic,  and  act  as  a 
Oaighty  propelling  power,  pushing  onward  every  form  of  social, 
political,  moral,  and  material  interest  and  enterprise.    So  long 
^8  these  vital  forces  permeate  the  popular  life,  our  reputation 
for  energy,  inventive  genius,  enterprise,  love  of  order,  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  devotion  to  liberty  will  not  grow  less. 

What  do  these  characteristics  promise  for  our  future  pros- 
perity ?  What  they  have  done  for  us  in  the  past  indicates  what 
may  be  expected  in  time  to  come.  Our  growth  in  material  and 
moral  power,  thus  far,  is  attributable  to  the  character  of  our 
people  and  the  principles  and  institutions  which  they  hold  dear, 
ai  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  country  which  God  has  given 
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US.  The  same  causes  will  operate  in  the  future  and  produce 
results  for  civilissation  and  liberty  such  as  shall  fill  the  world 
with  gladness. 

HOW  WE  GROW. 

In  1783,  our  chief  wealth  and  strength  consisted  in  brave 
devotion  to  the  eternal  truths  for  which  the  Puritans  risked 
life  to  defend  and  enjoy.  The  territory  which  we  then  claimed 
was  only  820;680  square  miles.  Only  eighty-two  years  have 
passed  and  we  now  hold  beneath  the  folds  of  our  flag  3,010/277 
square  miles,  an  increase  of  2,189,597  square  miles  within  the 
life-time  of  some  who  now  live.  <'  Manifest  destiny,"  will,  io 
the  future,  add  to  this  vast  domain  the  Mexican  and  Britisli 
American  possessions. 

In  1775,  our  entire  population  was  only  2,803,000, — not  at 
large  ad  some  single  States  now  possess.  In  1860  it  hac 
reached  31,445,000.  In  1775  we  were  among  the  smallest 
poorest  and  weakest  nations  on  earth ;  eighty-five  years  hart 
passed,  and  we  stand  among  the  largest,  richest  and  most  pow 
erful.  Had  it  not  been  for  one  hindering  cause,  one  terrib^ 
burden,  one  powerful  enemy  to  our  principles  and  prosperitjf 
we  should  have  attained  a  still  more  marvellous  growth.  Whei 
the  most  advanced  type  of  civilization  was  planted  here,  slaver 
also  came  with  its  poisonous  tread,  and  has  grown  with  on 
growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  and  hindered 
troubled,  threatened,  cursed  and  almost  destroyed  us.  But  th 
time  has  now  come  when  that  great  foe,  that  satan  of  evil,  is  t 
be  cast  out.  The  convulsions  attending  the  exorcism  are  feai 
ful,  the  agony  indescribable,  the  sacrifice  of  dear  and  cherishe 
ones  heart  crushing ;  but  he  must  go  out ;  it  is  so  fated ;  we  ar 
to  be  free  from  his  poisonous  power  henceforth  and  forevej 
We  have  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth  in  spite  of  this  enemy ;  whs 
may  we  not  expect  when  he  troubles  us  no  more  ?  When  thos 
states  which  have  been  palsied  by  his  power  shall  feel  the  io 
pulse  of  freedom,  when  free  labor  shall  develop  their  exhaus 
less  resources,  when  enterprise  shall  fill  all  their  borders  wit 
life,  when  the  school-house,  the  church,  the  factory  and  all  ti 
arts  of  industry  shall  be  cherished  as  they  have  been  in  the  fre 
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fitates;  will  not  a  brighter  chapter  of  progress  than  we  have 
ever  yet  seen  open  upon  ns  ? 

Oar  average  rate  of  increase  each  ten  years  since  1775  has 
been  a  little  over  thirty-four  per  cent.    If  we  calculate  our  fu- 
ture increase  to  be  a  little  less  (which  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case)  our  numbers  and  strength  will  reach  a  point  within  the 
Hfe-time  of  some  now  among  us,  which  causes  us  to  make  large 
^yes  when  we  sum  them  up.   The  suui  total  is  almost  too  much 
for  us  to  believe.      In  1870  we  may  expect  a  population  of 
41,540,000;  and  in  1880  it  will  reach  55,663,000;  in  1890  it 
Will  be  73,588,000;  and  in  1900  we  may  be  sure  of  98,607,000. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  the  grandeur  of  such  a  nation  as  will 
people  this  beautiful  land  only  thirty-five  years  from  the  pres- 
ent date,  in  about  half  an  ordinary  life-time.     Many  of  our 
brave  soldiers  will  see  that  day  and  rejoice  over  the  fruits  of 
t^lie  bloody  sacrifices  which  are  now  freely  made.     How  their 
Ii^arts  will  swell  with  pride  as  they  narrate  the  hardships  and 
l>erils  through  which  they  passed  to  save  the  young  republic 
ji^om  the  destroying  hand  of  traitors !    How  they  will  rejoice 
%o  see  ''old  glory"  floating  over  the  largest,  richest,  freest 
^nd  happiest  nation  in  the  world  1    And  the  republic  will 
^hen  be  still  in  its  youth,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
from  its  birth.    K  so  large  and  vigorous  when  so  young,  what 
^mll  it  be  when  as  old  as  Rome  was  at  her  overthrow  7  when 
^8  old  as  England  now  is  ?    Let  us  follow  down  the  stream  of 
^ime  a  little  farther,  and  note  the   prospective  progress.     In 
1910,  our  population  will  reach  132,103,000.     This  will  be  an 
liundred  millions  increase  in  forty-five  years.     In  1920  we  shall 
bavo  170,028,000;  in  1940  319,666,000,  or  an  increase  in  sev- 
enty-five years  of  over  287,000,000.     Let  those  who  love  fig- 
ures go  on  with  the  estimates,  and  learn  how  many  people  will 
live  in  the  Christian  republic  one  thousand  years  from  this, 
and  what  will  l>e  the  power  and  influence  it  will  then  wield 
among  the  nations. 

With  this  large  increase  of  population,  all  departments  of 
oar  moral  and  material  substance  will  multiply.  The  magni- 
tude of  onr  commerce  and  mann£eu;taring  establisbmenta  will 
almost  outgrow  computation.    Our  minds  are  staggered  now 
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even  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  of  them.  Then  what  a  school 
system  we  shall  have  1  how  many  millions  of  scholars  1  what  a 
catalogue  of  books  will  fill  our  libraries  1  Our  colleges  will  be 
numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  our  graduates  will  be  le- 
gion ;  two  hundred  millions  of  educated  youth  will  come  forth 
from  the  halls  of  learning  in  each  generation,  with  the  volume 
constantly  increasing.  Of  the  making  of  books  there  will  be  no 
end;  literary  periodicals  will  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
other  departments  of  culture,  and  newspapers  will  be  like  the 
leaves  of  Ambrosia. 

Christian  churches  will  not  lag  in  the  grand  march  of  events. 
Here  are  the  vital,  energizing,  propelling  forces  which  keep  all 
else  in  motion,  and  allow  nothing  to  stagnate  and  decay.  So 
the  church  will,  of  course,  gather  strength,  and  the  current  of 
religious  life  and  labor  will  grow  deeper,  wider  and  stronger 
in  its  steady,  generous  flow,  and  refresh  the  whole  nation  with 
the  life-giving  forces  which  inspire  it.  Fifty  millions  of  mem- 
bers will  be  reported,  and  an  hundred  millions  will  be  number- 
ed in  the  Sunday  schools ;  forty  millions  yearly  will  be  con- 
tributed for  missions;  forty  thousand  missionaries  will  be 
laboring  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ ;  thirty  millions  will  flow 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  societies,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pious  colporters  will  seek  out  the  destitute  and 
guide  the  millions  to  the  path  of  life. 

Such  are  the  heritage  and  work  we  bequeath  to  our  children. 
Our  fathers  lived  and  labored  for  us,  desiring  above  all  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  those  who  should  follow  them.  They  were 
noble,  godly  men ;  they  lived  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  being  dead 
they  still  speak.  Our  opportunity  is  equal  to  theirs,  our  re- 
sponsibility equals  our  opportunity.  If  we  do  our  work  well, 
if  we  are  loyal  to  truth  and  duty,  we  shall  increase  the  impetus 
of  that  redeemiug,  ennobling  power  which  was  planted  here  by 
our  fathers,  and  send  on  the  heaven-born  tid6  to  refresh  and 
elevate  our  children  and  children's  children,  that  they  may  be 
blessed  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our 
brave  army  is  doing  this  very  thing ;  all  true  workers  in  com- 
merce, productive  industries,  educational  systems,  in  church,  in 
the  family^ — all  who  are  honestly,  generously,  manfully  doing 
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their  duty  to  God  and  roan,  anywhere,  in  any  capaeity,  are  of 
essential  service  in  this  grand  enterprise.  And  the  fature  is 
not  uncertain.  The  past  and  the  present  nnito  in  bidding  ns 
go  forward  with  heart  and  hope. 

A  WORD  TO  CROAKERS. 

Some  persist  in  prophesying  evil  to  this  land,  but  we  believe 
that  God  intends  our  good,  and  he  is  more  than  all  who  can  be 
against  us.     When  this  fearful  rebellion  began,  our  enemies 
cried  in  glee  that  the  days  of  the  model  republic  wore  number- 
ed, that  we  could  never  crush  the  rebellion ;   but  three  years 
and  eight  months  of  war  have  proved  that  we  can  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  and  crush  the  great  rebellion.     They 
proclaimed  that  we  should  be  financially  ruined,  but  prosperity 
has  come  in  like  a  flood ;  that  we  could  not  procure   money  to 
prosecute  the  war,  but  the  supply  has  been  abundant;  that  half 
the  North  would  side  with  rebels  and  cripple  our  efforts,  but 
these  divisions  have  not  prevented  our  success.      That  aristo- 
crats in  Europe  should  thus  prophecy  evil  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, but  we  have  been  annoyed  and  ashamed  that  the   same 
^vil  croaking  has  abounded  among  a  certain  class  of  noted  men 
among  our  own  citizens.    Poor  sinners  I    They  were  blind  and 
unbelieving;  they  could  not  understand  God  in  his  manifest 
purposes ;  they  were  deceived  by  their  own  low  notions  of  the 
strength  and  interests  of  the  nation ;  their  hearts  were  oppos- 
ed to  liberty  and  hence  they  believed  that  slavery  would  van- 
quish it.  Thus  far  all  their  expectations  have  perished.  Tet  they 
persist  in  their  gloomy  prognostics,  and  now  aver  that  our  enor- 
mous debt  will  ruin  us.    They  may  not  live  to  see  their  gloom 
dispelled,  but  the  nation  will  live  to  see  that  their  fears  were 
foolish.     Those  who  have  faith  in  righteousness  and  in  God, 
and  will  consider  facts  within  their  reach,  now  know  that  there 
is  DO  cause  for  f^r. 

Let  ns  look  at  the  facts ;  light  even  now  fringes  the  clouds 
which  hang  over  us,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
brighter  days  are  before  us  than  we  have  ever  yet  enjoyed. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  war  goes  on  until  our  debt  amounts 
12* 
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to  three  thousand  millions ;  it  is  now  about  two  thousand  mil* 
lionS;  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  millions  a  year. 
The  interest  on  that  amount,  at  six  per  cent^  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions.  To  pay  this  interest  will  impose  a 
burden  upon  our  present  population  of  $5,80  a  person.  Bot 
this  will  not  come  as  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  nor  upon  per-  |^ 
sons,  but  will  rest  as  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  trade,  so  that  the  h 
ultimate  burden  will  fall  upon  the  people  according  to  consump-  1] 
tion,  and  not  pro  rata  upon  the  popalation.  Those  persons 
who  consume  the  most  will  pay  the  most  taxes.  The  tax  is 
levied  after  this  wise ;  in  duties  on  imports,  tax  on  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  on  incomes.  This  brings  the  chief  burden 
upon  the  rich  and  luxuriant  livers  where  it  ought  to  rest.  Expen- 
siye  articles  and  luxuries  are  taxed  the  heaviest  The  manu- 
facturer and  importer  pay  the  tax  and  add  it  to  the  cost  of 
their  goods,  so  that  it  does  not  injure  them ;  the  buyer  pays 
the  increase  of  price  and  that  pays  the  tax.  Those  who  buy 
largely  pay  a  large  tax,  and  those  who  buy  but  little  pay  but  a 
small  tax*  If  a  man  will  drink  wine  and  brandy,  dnd  smoke 
and  chew  tobacco, — if  he  will  wear  fine  clothing  and  fare  sumpt- 
uously every  day,  he  will  and  ought  to  pay  a  large  portion  of 
the  tax,  while  the  man  who  spends  nothing  for  luxuries  and 
lives  plainly  pays  little.  Many,  just  now,  are  greatly  concerned 
for  the  poor  and  the  laboring  men,  and  assert  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  will  ultimately  fall  upon  them.  But  a  little  candid 
attention  will  show  any  ane  that  such  conclusions  are  wild.  If 
a  man  has  an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  pays  a  tax  on 
all  above  six  hundred  dollars.  How  does  that  come  out  of  the 
poor  ?  If  a  family  buy  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods 
yearly,  they  pay  the  tax  on  their  manufacture,  which  adds  just 
so  much  to  the  cost  of  the  goods.  Does  this  come  out  of  the 
poor  ?  Do  not  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  receive  just 
so  much  for  their  skill  and  labor  as  if  the  tax  was  not  levied  ? 
If  the  consumer  buys  the  goods,  then  he  pays  the  tax,  and  not 
otherwise ;  and  those  who  buy  and  consume  the  most  pay  the 
most  of  the  tax,  while  those  who  buy  and  consume  the  least 
pay  the  least  of  the  tax.  This  fact  disposes  of  that  sombre 
prophecy  that  in  the  future  the  laborer  and  the  poor  are  to  be 
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bordened  and  crashed  by  the  great  debt  which  will  hang  upon 
m. 

The  case  of  England  indicates  what  we  may  expect  in  onr 
liistory^  only  her  situation  was  vastly  more  di£Scolt  than  onrs. 
it  the  close  of  the  great  French  wars  the  debt  of  England  was 
almost  five  thousand  millions,  and  her  population  was  less  than^ 
ibarteen  millions,  and  very  poor  at  that.  With  a  small  and  poor 
population,  on  a  diminutive  territory,  with  a  terrible  land   mo- 
nopoly, a  government  ten  times  as  expensive  as  ours,  and  an 
army  and  navy  upon  a  war  footing,  England  has  flourished,  in- 
creasing her  population  and  wealth,  and  advancing  in   every 
element  of  civilization  more  rapidly  than  she  ever  did  before. 
Shall  we  flounder  and  go  to  destruction  with  a  smaller  debt, 
with  more  than  twice  the  population,  with  a  territory  infinitely 
larger  and  richer,  with  more  intelligence  and  equal  distribution 
of  wealth  among  the  people,  with  a  cheap  government  and 
small  array  and  navy  to  support,  uncursed  by  a  land  monopoly, 
with  every  possible  encouragement  for  private   enterprise  and 
thrift  ?     If  England  has  prospered  under  her  burdens,  we  sure- 
ly can  carry  ours  and  enjoy  a  still  larger  prosperity.    We  are 
capable  of  carrying  twice  the  burden  of  taxes  that  England  is, 
and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  our  taxes  will  be 
half  as  great.     Indeed  her  current  tax  bill  in  times  of  peace  is 
almost  enough  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  our  war  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.   We  have  a  large 
and  rich  country,  they  have  a  small  one ;  our  population  are  in- 
telligent, mainly  own  their  farms  and  conduct  their  own  busi- 
oess;  their  numerous  peasantry  are  ignorant,  private  enter- 
l^rise  is  discouraged,  comparatively  few  own  land  or  prosecute 
business  on  their  own  account      Our  people  produce  more, 
earn  more,  have  more  to  spend,  and  hence  consume  more  than 
the  English,  and  thus  distribute  the  burden  of  taxes  and  pay 
them  more  easily.    So  that  if  our  population  should  not  in- 
crease, and  our  wealth  should  remain  in  status  quo,  we  aY*e  am- 
ply able  to  carry  the  probable  debt  which  will  acrue  from  this 
irar. 

Bat  we  shall  grow,  and  as  we  increase  the  burden  will  de- 
crease.   We  have  seen  that  in  1870  onr  population  will  be 
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41,000,000;  in  1880  over  55,000,000;  in  1890  over  73,000,00( 
and  in  1900  over  98,000,000.  If  oar  taxes  at  the  close  of  th 
war  amount  on  an  average  to  $5,80  a  person,  in  thirtv-fiv 
years,  the  ratio  will  decrease  to  $1,86  a  person.  Or  on  th 
hypothesis  that  each  of  the  millions  consume  on  an  averag 
^  $300  worth  of  merchandise  yearly,  they  may  be  obliged  to  pa 
at  the  close  of  the  war  $5,80  on  every  $300  consumed ;  or  wha 
cost  them  before  the  war  $300  will  cost  them  after  the  wa 
$305,80;  bat  in  thirty-five  years  the  same  amount  of  good 
will  cost  only  $301,86;  and  in  1940  it  will  be  $300,63,  or  6 
cents  more  than  the  goods  would  cost  without  the  tax.  Igni 
ranee  and  inattention  result  in  strange  notions  in  regard  to  tu 
ation.  One  would  conclude  from  the  speech  of  croakers  thi 
our  national  debt  will  exact  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  ever 
laboring  man  in  the  country,  and  bring  inevitable  ruin.  Bi 
when  we  reflect  that  the  merchant  who  pays  ten  thousand  da 
lars  in  custom  dues,  and  the  manufacturer  who  pays  a  larg 
sum  on  his  fabrics,  add  this  sum  to  the  price  of  their  good 
and  their  customers  pay  it,  and  that  they  only  pay  as  they  bti 
we  discover  that  the  burden  does  not  fall  upon  the  p3or  wl 
buy  but  little,  nor  indeed  very  heavily  upon  the  rich  who  b  *i 
largely.  Who  will  suflFer  by  paying  five  or  six  dollars  more  ^ 
every  $300  dollars  worth  of  goods  they  consume  ?  If  they  we» 
only  able  to  buy  goods  worth  $300  before  the  war,  and  she 
be  no  more  able  after  the  w^r,  they  can  use  articles  which  co 
in  the  aggregate  six  dollars  less,  or  use  less  in  quantity ;  wei 
a  coat  not  quite  as  fine,  silks  not  quite  as  expensive,  drink  i 
little  less  wine,  and  smoke  fewer  cigars.  It  is  certain  that  tk 
people  could  curtail  indulgences  enough  to  pay  the  entire  inter 
est  on  the  public  debt,  and  be  a  more  virtuous  and  happier  pea 
pie  in  consequence. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  our  debt,  moreover,  is  not  t< 
prove  an  unmixed  evil ;  it  will  serve  to  develop  our  resourcefl 
and  increase  our  wealth.  We  have  as  a  nation  been  burdenei 
by  two  evils  which  have  injured  and  hindered  us  more  than  i 
large  public  debt.  One  was  the  competition  of  foreign  capiti 
and  labor  with  our  own,  and  the  other  was  the  fickle  and  treaci 
erous  character  of  our  currency.     This  war  and  consequen 
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debt  is  certain  to  cure  both  of  these  evils.  The  slave  power  was 
always  an  enemy  to  a  protective  tariff,  and  forced  the  govern- 
meot  to  SQch  a  policy  as  crippled  home  production,  and  kept  us 
io  debt  to  foreigners.  We  sent  abroad  to  buy  our  cloths,  our 
iroD,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  common  articles  of  use ;  sold 
oor  cotton  and  wheat  and  corn  and  cheese,  to  pay  our  bills  in 
part,  and  made  up  the  balance  in  gold.  What  was  the  effect  of 
this  ?  It  hindered  home  manufacture.  European  firms  made 
it  a  point  to  drive  our  young  establishments  out  of  market. 
They  would  sell  below  cost  until  they  had  done  that,  and  then 
make  up  the  loss  by  high  prices  after  they  had  gained  a  monop- 
oly of  the  market.  A  knowledge  of  this  policy  prevented  our 
capitalists  from  investing  in  home  manufactures.  Our  iron  and 
coal,  and  immense  raw  material  of  every  kind,  were  valueless 
to  Q8,  because  foreign  capital  would  not  allow  us  to  develop 
them. 

It  also  forced  us  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  articles  we  pur- 
chased than  we  otherwise  should  have  done.  This  price  was 
enhanced  in  two  ways ;  by  adding  to  the  first  cost  the  expense 
of  importation,  and  the  profits  of  the  importer;  and  deducting 
from  the  value  of  our  grain,  &c.,  the  expense  of  shipping,  and 
tie  profits  of  the  exporter.   Take  a  single  case  in  illustration. 

The  steel  files  nsed  in  this  country  have  been  mostly  made 
^road.  A  man  in  Illinois  buys  a  file  for  twenty  cents  and  pays 
in  corn  at  ten  cents  a  bushel.  That  com  is  carried  to  Shef- 
field, England,  to  feed  the  man  who  made  the  file.  The  file 
niaker  pays  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  the  com,  and  sells  the  file 
for  ten  cents,  or  gives  ten  files  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  In  that 
transaction  the  corn  is  taxed  ninety  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
files  ten  cents  a  piece ;  it  is  a  tax  just  as  much  as  if  paid  to 
the  government.  Now  our  debt  assures  us  a  steady  tariff; 
capitalists,  therefore,  feel  safe  to  invest  in  file  works,  which 
ftre  expensive ;  this  brings  the  maker  and  the  corn  raiser  to- 
gether, and  both  parties  are  benefited, — the  file  can  be  sold  for 
more  than  in  Sheffield  and  less  than  it  was  sold  for  here,  and 
the  com  can  be  sold  for  more  than  it  was  in  Illinois  and  less 
than  it  was  in  Sheffield.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  business  is  es- 
tablished, and  home  competition  brings  prices  to  a  paying 
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scale,  we  get  files  at  a  less  price,  and  sell  corn  at  a  higher  rate 
and  both  parties  make  more  money  out  of  the  transaction 
This  same  rule  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  goods  which  w( 
are  capable  of  producing  from  our  own  raw  material.  Thii 
keeping  the  producer  and  consumer  so  far  apart,  when  the] 
may  just  as  well  locate  near  together,  is  a  useless  waste.  Ooi 
debt  gives  us  a  protective  tariff,  the  tariff  ensures  home  mana 
factures ;  this  will  cheapen  articles  made  and  create  a  marke 
nearer  home  for  the  product  of  the  soil,  and  save  the  waste  o 
long  and  expensive  carriage. 

Of  course  all  investment  of  capital  for  the  conversion  of  ran 
material  into  useful  articles,  will  make  labor  more  productive 
increase  wealth,  increase  trade  by  supplying  means  with  whid 
to  purchase,  and  thus  our  national  resources  will  multiply  anc 
our  burdens  become  relatively  lighter.  Our  tariff  will,  in  a  fev 
years,  result  in  doubling  and  trebling  our  manufacturiug  basi 
ness ;  in  calling  capital  and  artisans  from  the  old  world,  anc 
thus  increase  population ;  create  a  better  market  for  the  far 
mer;  promote  the  independence,  wealth  and  general  prosperit] 
of  the  nation. 

Another  benefit  which  alleviates  the  evil  of  war  and  our  debi 
is  a  uniform  currency.  Heretofore  our  currency  has  been  scan 
dalous.  Each  state  made  its  own  banking  laws,  which  in  man] 
instances  were  only  conspiracies  to  enable  sharpers  to  rob  tb( 
people.  This  has  been  destructive  of  confidence,  has  led  t< 
periodical  financial  convulsions  and  wholesale  frauds,  and  no 
limited  counterfeiting.  The  losses  of  the  people  by  this  unsys 
tematic  system  of  banking,  under  every  conceivable  law,  forn 
and  policy,  have  been  enormous.  Our  annual  loss  from  insol 
vent  banks,  discounts  on  uncurrent  money  and  counterfeits 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  supporting  the  government  ii 
times  of  peace. 

But  now  we  are  to  have  a  uniform  currency,  based  upon  nfl 
tional  bonds,  a  currency  which  will  be  well  known  and  receive^ 
with  conGdence  in  every  section  of  the  country.  There  willb 
no  necessity  of  going  to  the  brokers  every  two  hundred  mile 
of  travel  to  exchange  uncurrent  money,  and  little  liability  ( 
losing  by  the  frauds  of  counterfeiters. 
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This  will  give  impetas,  life  and  confidence  to  trade,  and  ex- 
ert a  most  salutary  influence  upon  all  the  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion. These  various  causes  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  degree  of 
prosperity  greater  than  ^e  have  yet  enjoyed.  Consider  the 
pre8tio;e  that  our  victory  over  this  formidable  rebellion  will 
give  us ;  the  removal  of  our  greatest  enemy  and  hinderance, 
slavery ;  the  attraction  which  a  truly  free  and  righteous  govern- 
ment will  present  to  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  the  old  world, 
and  which  will  bring  them  to  our  shores  in  swarms ;  consider 
the  extent  of  our  domain,  our  inexhaustible  natural  resources, 
and  the  intelligence,  enterprise  and  morality  of  our  population, 
the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  redeeming,  ennobling  pow- 
er of  our  religion ;  the  rapid  increase  of  our  people  and  the  secu- 
rity of  person  and  property  which  all  enjoy ;  the  visible  hand 
of  God  in  founding  and  guiding  the  nation  thus  far  in  its  on- 
ward progress ;  and  the  grand  field  of  usefulness  which  is  open 
before  us  in  the  future ;  and  we  shall  all  agree  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  young  Republic  has  a  most  glo- 
rious future  before  it. 

We  believe  in  that  future.  We  see  lines  of  preparation  all 
around  for  a  march  of  centuries.  The  excellencies  of  our 
Christian  government  are  to  show  themselves  in  the  future  with 
more  vigor  than  before,  the  ordeal  of  blood  through  which  we 
are  passing  is  a  birth, — a  new  birth  to  a  higher  life  and  rich 
attainments, — and  fewer  dangers  will  infest  our  way  in  the  fu- 
ture than  heretofore.  Our  faith  and  hope  repel  the  doubts  and 
fears  which  some  political  dyspeptics  would  thrust  upon  us ; 
our  assurance  of  the ''good  time  coming''  is  unshaken  by  all 
their  croakings,  and  if  our  grand-children,  or  any  body's  else 
grand-children,  shall  chance  to  brush  the  dust  from  this  paper 
and  read  our  poor  sentences,  as  they  enjoy  the  glory  and  felic- 
ity of  citizenship  in  a  Republic  of  500,000,000  freemen  who  can 
fead  and  write,  let  them  know  that  gi*andfather  foresaw  and 
i^joiced  in  their  prosperity ;  that  he  had  no  fellowship  with 
those  who  prophesied  evil  of  God's  chosen  Republic. 

Had  we  words  to  express  our  emotions  as  we  contemplate 
the  position  of  this  free  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  that  coming  day,  we  would  set  down  right  here  a  peroration 
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which  would  thrill  erery  heart  We  would  photograph  a  Be- 
public  of  500,000,000  of  iotelligent,  iDdustrioiis,  law-abiding, 
happy  people,  governing  themselves  by  laws  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  nations,  possessing  power 
and  influence  which  all  peoples  and  governments  respect  or 
fear,  and  doing  a  work  which  is  rapidly  elevating  all  the  op- 
pressed to  capacity  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  thrift;  a 
nation  wielding  its  great  power  for  good,  inspired  with  geoer- 
oos  interest  for  all  men,  loving  justice  more  ihwi  power,  and 
invincible  in  influence  because  just  and  equal  in  all  her  policf 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  we  could  not  do  justice  to  our  theme  if  we  attempted 
it,  and  will  leave  it  right  here,  only  repeating  our  firm  confi- 
dence that  the  Lord  planted  this  Republic  as  a  new  base  and 
centre  of  Christian  civilization,  whence  light,  truth  and  liberty 
may  penetrate  all  the  tribes,  kindreds  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  for  this  we  will  ever  ascribe  to  Him  praise,  honor  and 
glory. 


abt.  II.— the  poor  an  essential  element  in 

CIVILIZED  SOCIETY.* 

"  Ye  ha?e  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  yoa  will  ye  may  ^^ 
them  good:  but  me  ye  have  not  always." — Mark  14  :  7.  See  also  Matt.  96 : 
11,  and  Jno.  13  :  18. 

Our  kindred  over  the  water  indulge  themselves  in  pleasantry 
at  our  expense  for  our  usage  of  the  word  <'  institution''  to  de- 
note slavery  and  other  things  which  they  think  unworthy  of  80 
dignified  a  name.  But  we  are  to  speak  this  evening  of  that 
which  is  so  firmly  established,  that  if  we  call  it  an  ''institution" 
they  may  not  charge  us  with  calling  the  transient  and  tempo- 
rary by  a  name  that  signifies  endurance  through  the  changes 

*  A  sermon  delivered  before  the  Portland  Benevolent  Society  at  its  sixty- 
first  Anniversary. 
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of  time*  Poverty  is  an  <' iDstitution*'  that  no  revolation  can 
abolish,  and  no  progress  outgrow.  Poverty  is  inseparable  from 
6T6ry  state  of  civilized  society  yet  disoovoredi  and  onr  text, 
speaking  of  all  the  fatnre,  says,  "  ye  have  the  poor  with  yon  al- 
ways." These  words  of  the  Saviour  but  repeat  the  substance 
of  tiie  words  of  Moses, ''  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land."  Dent.  15:  ll.  This  assertion,  so  humiliating  to  our 
proad  aspirations,  was  made  to  Israel  on  the  march  to  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  it  is  repeated  by  our  Saviour  as 
bomanity  under  him  begins  the  march  towards  the  millennium. 
He  also  announced  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  the 
final  destiny  is  to  be  settled  by  our  treatment  of  the  poor  as 
test.    You  perceive  our  theme  is  not  very  palatable, — ^'  the 

POOR  AN  ESSENHAL  ELEMEKT  IN  CIVIUZBD  80CIETT." 

Is  this  theme  such  as  to  induce  any  one  to  say,  <<  Is  it  indeed 
80?  Is  all  that  prophets  have  declared  and  poets  sung  about 
^ the  good  time  coming"  delusive?  Is  there  no  far>off  future, 
when  the  sword  is  to  be  beaten  into  the  plow-share  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  ?  Is  there  no  progress  in  human  society  ?'' 
There  is  progress ;  there  is  a  good  time  coming,  despite  the 
proposition  that  the  poor  constitute  an  essential  ingredient  in 
(xtoilized  society. 

The  paradox  is  relieved  by  keeping  in  mind  that  ^  poor"  and 
^rich"  are  not  terms  of  absolute  signification,  but  comparative 
only.  In  some  communities,  for  instance,  a  man  who  is  the 
possessor  of  a  clear  $5000,  though  he  may  have  a  family  de- 
pendent upon  him,  is  ^  well  ofi^"  ^  rich ;"  the  same  man  in  Lon- 
don or  New  York,  deprived  of  employment,  would  have  scarce- 
ly income  enough  to  pay  his  rent ;  food,  clothing  and  the  means 
of  mental  improvement  must  come  from  the  resources  of  others. 
So,  looking  to  the  future,  whatever  be  the  progress  and  allevi- 
ttioQs,  as  compared  with  the  present,  there  will  always  be  a 
class  of  persons,  dependent  upon  others  than  their  immediate 
relatives  for  what  will  then  be  regarded  ^  the  common  com- 
forts of  life."  In  this  sense,  ^  the  poor  shall  never  cease  oot 
of  the  land ;"  ^  Ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always." 

We  now  make  a  wide  distinction  between  ^  the  poor''  and 
^jpotipers."    The  poor  man  is  deatitote  of  property,  but  he  has 
13 
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spirit,  courage;  industry,  enterprise ;  the  other  is  nsnally  dec 
titnte  of  all,  and  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  town.  Tb 
poor  may  accept  help  and  encouragement  to  rise  above  po?6i 
tj ;  the  other  is  usnallj  incapable  of  encouragement.  The  pooi 
by  enconragement  generally,  rise  above  their  condition  to  : 
competence ;  rarely  so  with  panpers.  The  poor,  by  neglect,  b; 
want  of  sympathy,  by  misfortune  after  misfortune,  may  have  thei 
spirits  broken,  and  then  they  sink  from  poverty  to  pauperisn 
an  event  which  is  a  calamity  to  themselves  and  a  great  loss  t 
society.  It  is  the  fwn-  we  are  always  to  have  with  us ;  fau 
pcr$,  we  may  hope,  will  almost  or  quite  cease  from  the  land  ii 
"  the  good  time  coming." 

That  the  poor  are  inseparable  from  human  society  will  a|; 
pear,  if  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  causes  of  poverty  an( 
pauperism,  which  of  course  are  the  same  in  the  lack  of  exterofl 
means. 

In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  chief  cause  of  paupei 
ism  is  intemperance;  especially  in  the  latter  country  beei 
drinking.  One  of  the  most  mournful  sights. one  can  see  is  tha 
of  the  laboring  class  in  England,  in  addition  to  the  waste  of  tb 
week  in  this  vice,  finishing  every  Saturday  night  the  week' 
earnings  on  what  they  call  a  little  ''more  beer;"  so  that  tb 
moment  employment  ceases  the  great  mass  is  dependent  upo 
charity. 

In  Massachusetts,  out  of  27,000  home  and  foreign  bom  pai 

pers,  18,000,  that  is  two-thirds,  are  by  the  legal  returns  tract 

directly  to  intemperance.    No  doubt  many  more  cases  are  i 

directly  attributable  to  the  same  cause.     We  may  well  prt 

*that  this  class  may  not  be  with  us  always. 

But  the  poor  may  become  dependent  through  causes   not 
any  way  criminal  in  themselves  or  others.     Not  to  speak 
war,  there  are  a  thousand  sources  of  physical  injuries,  by  \m 
and  sea,  rendering  many  dependent    Women  and  children  a 
often  rendered  subjects  of  charity  by  the  infirmity  or  death 
those  upon  whose  wages  they  have  been  dependent. 

Industry,  skill  and  economy  are  the  virtues  upon  which  t 
property  of  the  human  family  is  primarily  dependent.  So  id 
ness  and  wastefulness  are  too  frequently  the  sources  of  indiv 
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al  poverty.  It  oiay  be  hoped  that  progress  may  greatly  di- 
abinish  these  caases.  Mental  deraDgements,  as  insanity  and 
iiocy,  are  still  fraitful  sources  of  poverty.  We  have  reason  to 
ear  that  these  sources  may  not  be  very  rapidly  diminished  in 
he  present  state  of  society. 

But,  aside  from  intemperance  and  other  criminal  habits; 
idide  from  lack  of  industry  and  economy ;  aside  from  lack  of 
tmploymenti  from  war  and  financial  revulsions ;  aside  from  the 
lestroction  of  property  by  land  and  sea ;  aside  from  physical 
lebilities  and  such  mental  causes  as  are  distinctly  classed  un- 
ler  the  heads  of  insanity  and  idiocy, — a  great  amount  of 
ihronic  poverty  results  from  an  unfortunate  mental  condition 
?hicb  we  may  indicate,  perhaps  sufficiently  to  be  understood| 
fwecallit  depression  of  spirits — want  of  cheerfulness  and 
)0|)efulness.  Poverty  is  thus  often  more  of  the  mind  than  of 
)h78ical  limitations.  The  lack  of  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit ;  the 
aek  of  a  spirit  which  firmly  trusts  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
rbicb  is  certain  to  reward  at  length  industry  and  integrity  with 
i  competence,  dooms  many  a  man  to  life-long  poverty. 

Bat  we  have  said  sufficient  of  the  causes  of  poverty  for  our 
wrpose.  It  is  plain  that  while  much  poverty  may  be  directly 
)f  indirectly  referred  to  the  human  volitions,  there  is  a  portion 
hit  is  entirely  above  human  skill  and  human  virtue  to  prevent. 
)f  course,  then,  our  proposition  is  sufficiently  explained  and 
istablished ; — that  the  poor  are  an  inseparable  element  in  civ- 
Itted  society.  The  Bible  not  only  asserts  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
ain  amount  of  poverty  is  perpetual,  but  that  it  is  so  from 
aDses  beyond  human  control,  and  therefore  its  existence  is  be- 
ond  human  responsibility.  '<  The  poor  shall  never  cease  oi/t 
f the  land:  therefore  I  command  thee,  thou  shalt  open  thy 
and  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in 
ly  land."  Deut.  15:  11.  "Ye  have  the  poor  with  youalways, 
id  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good.''    But  there  is 

OBUGATION  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  Ood  under  whose  government  the  poor  are  not  to  cease 
it  of  the  land,  the  poor  to  be  always  with  us,  has  made  the 
^ligation  alike  perpetual : — to  take  care  of  the  poor.    So  long 
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as  there  is  a  class  of  persons  dependent  npon  the  property  o 
others  for  the  common  blessings  of  life,  so  long,  by  God's  ei 
press  declaration,  the  obligation  rests  npon  those  not  thas  de 
pendent  to  open  the  hand  wide  for  their  reliefl  The  Savion 
adds,  "bat  me  ye  have  not  always/'  bnt  leaves  the  poor  in  hi 
stead,  and  before  announces  that  in  the  day  of  final  awards  h 
will  say  in  effect,  '^  Inasmuch  as  you  have  cared  for  them  yo\ 
have  cared  for  me  ;  and  inasmuch  as  yon  have  neglected  then 
yon  have  neglected  me." 

In  Israel  this  care  for  the  poor  as  the  Lord's  pecnliar  charg 
was  enforced  by  many  laws  and  precepts. 

<<  Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gath€ 
every  grape  of  thy  vineyard :  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poo 
and  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  Lev.  19 :  10. 

'<  When  then  cuttcst  down  thine  harvest  in  the  field,  and  has 
forgotten  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fete 
it :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless  and  for  ih 
widow :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  them  in  all  the  wor 
of  thine  hand.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive  tree,  thou  sha 
not  go  over  the  boughs  again :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  f( 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow."   Deut.  24:  19. 

Then  there  was  ordered  the  tithe  of  the  third  year,  makh 
provision  alike  for  the  Levite  and  poor.  ^  At  the  end  of  thr( 
years  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  tl 
same  year,  and  shall  lay  it  up  within  thy  gates :  and  the  Levi 
and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  a 
within  thy  gates,  shall  come  and  eat  and  be  satisfied."  De< 
14:  28,  &c. 

"  He  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  he." 

<<  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  al 
shall  cry  himself  but  shall  not  be  heard." 

<<  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  lack,  but  he  that  hi 
eth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a  curse." 

<<  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  need 
now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord." 

"  The  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten :  the  expectati< 
of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  forever." 
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The  beae&ctor  of  the  poor  has  promise  of  pecalior  divine 
fiiTor. 

"  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat ;  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself." 

"  He  that  hath  pity  apon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord :  and 
that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again.*' 

"If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  af- 
flicted soul;  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity, and  thy  dark- 
ness be  as  the  noon  day. 

The  Gospers  greatest  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  to  be  preached 
to  the  poor.  Jesus  leaves  the  poor  in  this  world  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  person,  that  by  them  he  may  test  what  would 
be  oar  conduct  toward  him  were  he  present.  Himself  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  yet  he  always  carried  a 
porse  for  the  poor.  ^<  Give,"  said  he,  "  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
;on:  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom ;  for  with  what  measure 
je  mete  shall  it  be  measured  to  you  again."  "  Sell  that  ye  have 
and  give  alms,  provide  yourselves  with  bags  which  wax  not  old, 
^  treasure  in  heaven  that  faileth  not."  ^'  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 

The  apostles,  soon  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 

the  day  of  Pentecost,  caused  a  Board  of  overseers  of  the  poor 

to  be   appointed  in  the  first  Christian  church  ever  formed* 

XVboIe  estates  were  given  by  members  of  that  church  for  the 

poor.    A  man  and  his  wife  were  slain  by  miracle  for  feigning 

the  virtue  of  giving  all  of  their  estate  to  the  poor.     The  sum  of 

the  apostolic   doctrine  on   this  subject,  is  thus  expressed  by 

John :  <<  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  sceth  his  brother 

have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his   bowels  of  compassion,  how 

dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?" 

But  we  have  not  time  to  cite  from  the  Scriptures  a  tithe  of 
the  passages  which  enforce  the  obligation  to  care  for  the  poor. 
When  an  angel  visited  Cornelius,  the  pious  centurion,  the  angel 
Assured  him  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  had  come  up  for  a 
iQemorial  before  God,  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  one  would  not 
be  acceptable  without  the  other.  In  Turkey,  among  the  Mo- 
13* 
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hammedans  even,  giving  to  the  poor  is  considered  a  duty 
equally  with  prayer :  the  more  pious  of  them  devote  one-tenth 
of  their  income  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  Solon's  code  for 
the  Athenians  directed  that  the  state  should  adopt  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  battle.  It  was  reserved  onlj 
for  the  Roman  code  to  utter  the  infamous  sentiment :  '^  It  ii 
better  that  vagabonds  should  die  of  hunger  than  that  thej 
should  be  supported  in  their  begging." 

In  about  all  Christian  countries  there  exist  as  an  offspring  of 
Ohristianity;  liberal  and  humane  institutions,  sanctioned  and 
supported  by  the  laws,  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
insane,  and  other  unfortunate  classes  who  are  in  need  of  asy- 
lums. In  all,  comparatively  liberal  and  humane  provisions  are 
made  for  the  poor  who  come  to  depend  upon  legal  support 

In  the  year  1818,  in  England,  when  the  population  was  bol 
eleven  and  one-half  millions,  the  government  raised  for  tiu 
poor  about  $39,000,000.  By  the  general  improvement  of  sod 
ety  and  especially  by  improved  legislation,  the  poor  tax,  in  tb< 
same  country  in  1859  with  20,000,000,  nearly  double  the  popi 
lation  of  1818,  was  only  $41,000,000,  that  is  $2,000,000  onl; 
more  than  in  1818.  Still  the  poor  tax  in  that  country  is  doi 
ble  what  it  is  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  even  nearly  doubl 
that  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  75  per  cent,  of  the  pauper 
are  foreigners,  or  next  step  to  it. 

In  London,  1859,  there  was  raised  for  the  poor  by  lai 
$6,000,000.  By  voluntary  contributions,  $4,000,000.  Altc 
gether  $10,000,000,  that  is  $4,28  for  each  inhabitant.  In  Nei 
York  same  year  by  law  $624,482.  By  voluntary  contribution 
$586,119. 

It  is  worth  inquiring  how  it  is  that  in  France,  that  only  abou 
one  dollar  to  three  in  England  is  raised  for  the  poor  in  pre 
portion  to  the  population.  Is  it  because  there  is  but  a  third  c 
the  poverty  in  France  there  is  in  England,  or  is  it  because  th 
poor  are  cared  for  three  times  better  in  England  than  in  Franoe 
We  ask  this  question,  only  because  we  are  not  able  to  answer  i1 

As  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  begging,  or  mendicity,  is  regard 
ed,  perhaps  everywhere,  a  great  evil  and  is  often  checked  b; 
law.    In  Bavaria  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  suppressed  by  Ian 
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In  helping  the  poor  bj  law  or  bj  voluntary  donationiy  it  re- 
qrires  much  wisdom  and  tact  to  render  the  help  without  in- 
ereasingy  by  inducing  idleness  and  thriftlessness,  the  evil  vre 
attempt  to  alleviate.  This  willingness  to  be  helped  involves, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject The  proper  remedies  and  the  wise  alleviations  for  those 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance  will  seem  to  be  more  and  more 
involved  in  difficulty,  the  more  one  gives  thought  to  it.  It  is  not 
vithout  a  proper  degree  of  hesitation  that  attention  is  invited 
to  some  suggestions  which  are  the  result  of  not  a  little  obser- 
ntion  and  reflection  on  this  difficult  part  of  this  subject.  Here 
and  DOW  we  have  only  time  to  make  the  suggestions  without 
entering  moch  upon  reasons  therefor. 

1.  As  poverty  is  more  of  the  mind  than  of  external  limita- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  we  have  much  more  faith  in  mental  med- 
ications than  in  mere  physical  expedients: — ^in  the  way  of 
prevention  rather  than  cure. 

(a.)  Two-thirds  of  the  pauperism  even  of  Massachusetts,  as 
we  have  seen  by  legal  returns,  result  from  a  single  crime, — ^in- 
temperance. No  doubt,  much  of  the  remaining  third  springs 
from  other  crimes,  either  on  the  part  of  the  paupers  or  others, 
and  usually  those  upon  whom  the  paupers  ire  lawfully  depend- 
ent. Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  is 
one  of  the  greatest  preventives  of  pauperism  and  that  the 
farther  promotion  of  that  cause  is  yet  to  accomplish  much  fur- 
ther good.  How  much  better  for  society  to  expend  money  and 
labor  in  that  cause  than  to  spend  ten  times  as  much  of  both  in 
hnilding  poor-houses  and  supporting  paupers. 

(b.)  It  is  evident  also  that  religious  instinct  is  efficient  in 
the  same  way,  both  in  preventing  the  pauperism  that  grows  out 
of  erime  and  that  which  springs  from  depressed  spirits,  tcom 
idleness  and  lack  of  economy.  The  statistics  of  crime  show, 
for  instance,  that  persons  who  enjoy  good  Sabbath  school  in- 
.Btroction  in  childhood  and  youth  very  rarely  become  criminals. 

(e.^  In  this  point  of  view,  our  common  school  system,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  pays  its  own  way,  even  pecunia- 
rily, in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism.    They  will  ao- 
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complish  much  more  when  they  do  more  to  promote  fhjA- 
ological  knowledge  among  the  people.  Any  thing  where- 
by the  mental  faculties  are  awakened  and  developed  has  i 
powerful  tendency  to  prevent  both  pauperism  and  dependent 
poverty. 

Here,  too,  we  may  name,  notwithstanding  the  treatment  i£ 
partly  physical,  reform  schools ;  the  training  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  idiotic,  to  various  occupations  by  which  they  can  i1 
least  in  part  support  themselves  and  contribute  directly  to  the 
welfare  of  others. 

2.  In  every  government  it  would  be  both  humane  and  eca 
nomical  to  furnish  every  person  with  employment;  if  he  cannot 
furnish  himself.  The  wages,  though  reasonable,  might  be  m 
moderate  as  not  to  prevent  the  intention  to  encourage  oolj 
those  who  need  this  sort  of  help. 

3.  In  the  way  of  providing  against  pauperism  or  dependence 
upon  charity,  so  far  as  human  skill  and  foresight  can  go,  there 
is  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  individual  in  humble  circom 
stances  equal  to  property  and  life  insurance,  when  in  trostj 
bands  &nd  conducted  on  right  principles.  The  latter,  especiallj 
has  the  effect  not  only  to  afford  material  assistance  in  time  o 
sorest  need,  but  al^  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  those  who  witb 
out  this  help  might  sink  into  despondency. 

4.  All  these  preventives,  as  well  as  others,  should  be  use 
liberally  as  wisdom  permits,  to  preserve  as  many  as  possibl 
of  the  poor  from  becoming  paupers,  or  dependents  upon  legi 
taxation.  If  any  must  go  to  that  sad  doom,  let  it  be  rathe 
criminal  paupers  than  the  honest  poor;  and  when  there,  k 
mental  discipline  and  down-right  industry  be  wisely  blended  i 
their  care. 

It  is  a  sad  loss  to  society  to  permit  one  person  from  ehm 
poverty  to  become  a  pauper.  It  is  a  loss  on  the  score  of  ecoi 
omy.  It  is  a  greater  loss  on  the  higher  scale  of  religion  an 
humanity.  Better  almost  starve  and  freeze  out  of  the  poo 
house,  than  to  be  well-fed  and  well-clothed  there.  Let  ever 
one  keep  afloat  as  an  independent  self-cared  for  mortal,  eve 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  endurance.    Let  every  one  help  to  kee 
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others  op  so  long  as  he  can  and  keep  oat  of  the  poor^boase 
hioseUl  Do  an  j  thing  to  seenre  this  end  bnt  undertake  to  live 
by  crime  or  mendicity. 

5.  Bnt  of  all  the  individual  safo-gaards  against  panperismi 
or  even  dependent  poverty,  no  doubt  the  best  one  is,  to  have 
the  conschusness  of  being  a  constant  and  systematic  benefac* 
t9rof  the  unfortunate  and  needy.  This  is  the  best  possible 
medicine  of  the  mind,  and  if  you  can  keep  that  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  wolf  can  usually  be  kept  from  the  door.  In  this,  the 
wonderful  saying  of  our  Lord  Jesus  has  its  most  important  ap- 
plication and  highest  fulfilment :  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

Let  a  person  lay  aside,  statedly,  a  definite  portion  of  his 
earnings,  or  income,  for  beneficent  purposes  to  be  used  as  oc- 
casion calls;  let  him  feel  the  constant  luxury  of  blessing 
others  ;  let  him  love  beneficence  in  proportion  as  his  means  in- 
erease  and  cleave  persistently  to  his  systematic  beneficent  be- 
stowments ; — and  that  man,  of  all,  is  best  protected  against  the 
poverty  that  is  dependent  upon  law.  He  has  the  right  frame 
of  mind;  he  can  bear  adversity ;  and,  what  is  more  difScult  and 
▼ery  rare,  he  can  bear  prosperity.  He  will  not  lack  enterprise 
^d  he  will  be  well  protected  against  ^Id  speculation. 

John,  the  beloved  apostle,  said  to  his  friend  Gains,  ''  I  wish 
above  all  things  that  thou  mayst  prosper  and  be  in  health  even 
^  thy  soul  prospers."  That  is,  the  apostle  held  that  the  high- 
^t  ideal  of  life  is  a  cord  composed  of  three  equal  strands,  gen- 
^ne  religion,  bodily  health,  and  the  pecuniary  means  with 
^hich  to  bless  others.  Health  and  wealth  are  sure  to  be  abased 
If  'either  form  larger  strands  than  religion.  Oaius,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle,  had  religion  enough  to  bear  a  little  more 
health  and  wealth.  So  the  apostle  prayed  that  he  might  pros- 
per in  pecuniary  afiairs,  and  have  health  in  the  ratio  his  soul 
had  prospered. 

%  But,  mark  well,  it  is  not  every  sort  of  religion  which  is  a 
anffident  balance  for  health  and  wealth ;  it  must  be  the  kind 
which  Gains  had,  and  by  reading  the  third  epistle  of  John  yon 
will  find  his  religion  bore  good  fruit  in  very  liberal  beneficence 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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(1.)  The  beneficence  shonld  bo  stated,  and  in  proportion  to 
prosperity,  becanse  the  poverty  is  perpetaal,  and  it  is  for  the 
highest  good  of  all  that  the  poor  should  share  in  the  general 
prosperity. 

(2.)  Abont  one-tenth  is  a  proper  average  rule — ^too  much  for 
the  poor  and  too  small  for  the  very  wealthy.  We  speak  of  all 
causes  of  beneficence  of  which  about  one-third,  perhaps,  shodd 
go  to  the  poor.  When  we  say  one-tenth,  we  mean  of  what  cue 
would  spend  upon  himself  and  family,  and  what  he  would  add  to 
his  capital.  This  form  of  statement  avoids  questions  of  taxes, 
interests,  expenses  of  business,  &o.  This  much,  at  least,  was 
the  rule  under  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations.  Wc 
ought  not  to  think  of  less  under  the  New.  The  New  Testa 
ment  is  a  book  of  principles,  as  the  old  of  specific  rules ;  bal 
even  the  New,  on  this  topic, preserves  specifications: — ^^  On  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay'  by  him  in  store 
according  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  It  is  statedly  and  week 
ly,  especially  for  those  who  can  so  often  know  their  incomes.  I 
is  for  every  one.  This  rule  was  given  specifically  for  raisinj 
money  for  the  poor.  No  Christian  was  excepted.  It  was  i 
be  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity. 

The  fund  thus  accumulated  is  a  sacred  fund,  ''hallowe 
things,"  and  never  to  be  touched  only  for  causes  of  beneficence 
In  this  way  the  supply  is  constant  and  according  to  our  proi 
perity.  As  in  old  times,  the  poor  are  to  share  with  the  richc 
the  olive  and  the  grape,  no  less  than  of  wheat,  of  articles  c 
taste  and  luxury,  as  well  as  of  those  necessary. 

This  plan,  by  system,  is  most  convenient  for  the  donor,  an< 
most  adapted  to  bless  him  spiritually  from  week  to  weel 
When  this  rule  is  observed :  <'  Then  thou  shalt  say  before  th 
Lord  thy  God,  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed  things  out  c 
mine  house  and  have  given  them  to  the  Levite  and  unto  th 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  according  to  all  tb 
commandments  which  thou  hast  commanded  me.  I  have  m 
transgressed  thy  commandments,  neither  hate  I  fobgotti 

THEM." 

6.  This  stated  and  systemized  charity  of  the  individual  ongl 
to  be  organized  by  community. 
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Suppose  8  board  of  responsible  men,  men  competent  by  dis- 
position and  expericnee  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  to  disorimi- 
nate  so  as  to  check  those  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  ever  ready  to  accept  charity  from  the  worthy  poor 
who  wonld  suffer  death  rather  than  ask  an  alms — ^men  ready  to 
do  their  work  without  salary  or  perquisite — appointed  by »'  the 
Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Poor ;" 
suppose  into  such  a  treasury  eac|i  of  the  self-supporting,  from 
the  mechanic  to  the  wealthiest  man  in  a  given  town,  paid  (at 
stated  times)  each  year  one-third  of  the  sacred  tithes,  or  three 
per  cent,  of  what  he  now  expends  upon  his  own  family  and  adds 
to  his  capital — each  one  pays  it  without  expense  of  collecting — 
a  voluntary  matter  between  each  donor  and  his  God  alone  as 
to  amounts  and  times. 

With  such  a  treasury,  such  a  board  could  ameliorate  the 
present  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  poor  so  as  to  meet 
present  wants,  not  only,  but  it  could  enter  upon  the  more  per- 
manent work  of  providing  economical  and  agreeable  tenements 
for  the  families  of  the  poor.  Home  is  too  sacred  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  wonld  really  bless  the  poor ;  and  to  this  end 
there  must  be  pleasant,  well-ventilated  tenements,  at  least  so 
&r  as  these  may  be  provided  with  proper  economy- 

These  tenements  might  be  purchased  or  built  from  year  to 
year  as  means  would  permit.  In  repairing  and  building,  cer- 
tain amounts  of  labor  might  be  furnished  for  the  poor  in  times 
when  it  is  difficult  to  find  employment. 

These  tenements  might  be  let  upon  certain  moderate  rents — 
always  at  some  rate  if  there  should  be  the  least  ability  to  pay. 
Xirthe  case  of  those  unable  to  pay  any  part,  by  this  plan  soci- 
ety could  at  length,  besides  providing  a  permanent  home  for  all 
the  needy,  secure  a  saving  of  funds  in  their  support  in  the  way 
of  rent,  for  the  very  poor  pay  highest  rent. 

The  tenants  admitted  to  these  tenements,  must  submit  to 
certain  restrictions  and  guardianship,  such  as  a  visitation  suf- 
ficient to  teach  them  habits  of  tidiness  and  economy  and  care 
of  health.     The  poor  are  often  very  wasteful,  proverbially  so, 
and  especially  careless  of  health.      To  a  certain  extent  this 
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waste  oonld  be  stopped,  and,  while  under  proper  direction 
many  families  would  learn  frugality  and  become  inspirite 
enough  to  rise  above  want. 

Thus  we  have  spoken  a  few  things  on  poverty  as  a  perpetoa 
ingredient  in  civilized  society ;  of  its  causes ;  of  the  obligatioo 
it  imposes  upon  society ;  and  of  some  of  the  ways  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  permanent  part  of  poverty,  and  banishing  so  moch  of 
it  as  is  attributable  to  human  volition.  We  have  seen  it  ii 
more  of  the  mind  than  the  body.  We  have  seen  that  as  the 
poor  are  always  with  us  it  is  best  for  society  that  the  care  for 
them  should  be  perpetual,  sufficient  and  prompt,  so  as  to  saTe, 
if  possible,  the  poor  from  becoming  paupers,  that  our  contribu- 
tions be  stated  and  in  ratio.  And  finally  we  have  suggested 
that  our  individual  systematic  bestowments  should  be  orgao- 
ized  so  as  not  only  to  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  the  present 
pressing  wants  of  the  poor,  but  to  look  to  estinblishing  for  them 
economical  and  agreeable  tenements,  upon  moderate  rent,  or 
without,  and  sach  guardianship  as  shall  make  them  abodes  of 
neatness  and  frugality.  This  might,  indeed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  accomplished  under  the  legal  support  of  the  poor. 

It  may  seem  far  o£f  when  any  thing  so  adequate  as  that  sag* 
gested  will  be  realized,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  gos- 
pel will  be  preached  to  the  poor — the  whole  gospel — the  gos- 
pel for  soul  and  body. 
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Art.  m.— ESCHATOLOGY  :— 

AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  RESURRECTION. 

The  question  of  a  future  life  is  of  momentoas  interest  to  us 
all.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  serious 
in  all  ages.  What  is  death  ?  ^hat  is  beyond  it  ?  to  what  is  it 
I  transition  ?  what  does  it  terminate,  and  what  inaugurate  or 
introdace  ?  If  it  be  not  annihilation,  but  opens  to  a  future  life, 
that  is  that  life  ?  where  is  it  to  be  ?  whjen  to  commence  ?  Is 
it  changeless  ?  is  it  endless  ?  Is  it  happy  or  wretched  ?  What 
relation  has  this  body  to  it  ?  and  what  the  spirit  as  now  allied 
to  the  body  ?  Does  this  present  life  affect  that  other  life  ? 
does  it  influence  it,  characterize  it,  determine  it? 

These  are  questions  which  the  mind  cannot  pnt  away  if  it 
vodd.  They  will  rise  to  the  thoughts,  and  stir  the  stillness 
of  the  soul,  and  will  awaken  interest  and  concern  until  satisfac- 
torily answered. 

It  was  in  part  to  answer  these  questions  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  this  world.  He  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
That  which  was  obscurely  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
rtiU  more  dimly  by  the  starlight  of  nature, — he  brought  out  in- 
0  fall-orbed  glory.  It  was  his  two-fold  mission  to  set  forth  in 
ullest  light  the  fact  of  the  future  life,  and  to  prepare  men  for 
hat  life. 

But  we  shall  limit  our  present  inquiries  to  the  subject  of  the 
esnrrection,  and  to  the  particular  aspect  of  it  that  stands  op- 
osed  to  the  theory  of  those  who  deny  its  literalness,  namely, 
Uit  the  body  is  to  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

This  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  is  rejected  by  not  a 
^w  who  profess  to  take  the  Bible  as  their  guide.  Such  deny 
ot  only  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  iorfy,  but  they  deny,  al- 
^,  that  thef  e  is  to  be  a  final  judgment  day  at  the  end  of  time, 
cid  some  of  them — that  time  itself  has  any  end.  They  do  not 
^lieve  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  in  any 
'^ay  or  form  of  which  the  senses  could  take  cognizance.  They 
^clare  that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ,  or  of 
14 
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men,  is  in  the  mysterious  evolTing  of  a  spiritual  or  impalpabl( 
body  from  the  lifeless  form  at  death  or  subsequently. 

We  shall  examine  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  or  anasiasis 
with  the  above  theory  in  view.  We  will  lay  down  the  followinj 
propositions : — 

1.  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  to  be  after  the  man 
ner  of  Christ's  resurrection.    But, 

2.  Christ^s  resurrection  was  that  of  the  body  literally.  There 
fore, 

3.  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  to  be  literal,  or  tha 
of  the  body ;  while  in  consequence  of  a  spiritual  union  ^of  be 
lievers  with  Christ,  it  will  be  a  resplendent  and  glorious  one. 

If  the  first  and  second  of  these  propositions  are  proved,  th* 
third  will  follow  as  a  necessary  conclusion  or  consequence.  Ani 
it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  the  doctrin 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  includes  or  necessitate 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  at  the  last  da} 
But  to  the  propositions  as  above  stated. 

1.  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  to  he  after  the  mat 
ner  of  ChrisVs  resurrection.  It  will  be  as  nearly  so  as  the  w 
ture  of  the  case  admits.  Christ  in  rising,  remained  to  con 
plete  an  unfinished  work  on  earth,  before  he  entered  into  hi 
glory.  And  he  had  need  to  appear  in  a  body  that  could  t 
identified  as  his  own,  and  in  which  he  could  commune  and  coi 
verse  with  men.  ' 

The  righteous  have  no  such  unfinished  work  to  perform  j 
the  resurrection ;  and  will,  therefore,  rise  in  a  resemblance  ( 
likeness  to  Christ  as  seen  in  his  transfigured  state.  We  ther 
fore,  said  that  the  resurrection  of  believers  will  be  as  near 
like  that  of  Christ  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  admi 
So  the  Scriptures  apparently  teach.  We  go  to  them  for  lig' 
upon  this  subject.  We  have  no  other  light  to  guide  us.  Aw 
ogies  are  unreliable  here ;  nature  is  silent  upon  this  subje( 
or  utters  only  a  doubtful  voice ;  and  argument  founded  upc 
pure  reason  fails  for  want  of  clearly  ascertained  premises  < 
authenticated  facts.  We  go,  therefore,  of  necessity  to  the  Woi 
of  God,  to  him  who  only  hath  immortality  (as  the  source  of 
or  in  the  disposal  of  it.)    The  apostle  to  whom  the  Lord  spob 
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last,  ia  vision^  declares  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  and 
has  become  the  Jirsi  fruits  of  them  that  slept;  that  is,  he  be- 
came an  earnest,  a  predecessor,  or  forerunner  of  those  that 
slept.  This  is  the  idea  of  first  fruits  in  Scripture.  We  are 
told,  again,  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive ;  that  is — shall  rise  from  the  dead.  But  every 
man  after  his  own  order,  Christ  the  first  fruits,  afterwards  thej 
tbat  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  The  word  "order,"  here, 
might  properly  have  been  translated  rafik  or  cohort,  denoting 
aa  order  or  procession  from  the  grave ;  Christ  leading  or  antic- 
ipating the  rest;  and  those  who  slept  in  him  following  in  their 
place  and  time.  And  the  presumption  is,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  wicked  shall  follow, 
in  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  thus  end  the  proces- 
sion. 
Such  is  the  Bible  view  of  the  order  of  the  resurrection.  Christ 

was  the  first  to  rise  from  the  dead  in  the  grand   procession  of 
the  anastasis ;  that  is,  the  first  to  rise  to  return  to  the  grave  no 
more.    And  thus  his  resurrection  is  put  first  in  the  series   of 
literal  resurrections,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  whole,  and  the 
fashion  of  that  of  his  followers  that  are  to  succeed  him.    His 
Wsing  thus  from  the  dead  after  the  crucifixion  established   the 
pombility  of  a  resurrection,  and  so  established  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  as  also  its  order  or  succession.     His  resurrec- 
tion was  the  forerunner,  the  pattern  and  assurance  of  the  res- 
ciTection  of  his  followers.     He  is  the  Head,  they  the  body,  and 
will  follow  their  Leader  from  the  grave  in  their  time  at  the 
Jftst  day.     Of  this  he  gave  them  assurance  when  he  said,  "  Be- 
cause I  live  ye  shall  live  also."    Another  hath  said  who  spake 
^y  inspiration,  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but 
We  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
We  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

And  in  his  rising  at  the  third  day  he  gave  proof  of  his  power 
^^i  purpose  to  raise  his  followers  from  the  dead,  and  in  his 
^Wn  likeness.  For  at  that  inaugural  of  the  final  resurrection 
secne,  as  connected  with  the  sublimities  of  the  crucifixion,  we 
are  told  that  "  Graves  were  opened  and  many  bodies  of  the 
^ints  which  slept  arose;"    whether  to  return  again  to  the 
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grave,  or  to  accompany  Christ  as  a  retinae  to  his  final  kingdom, 
is  a  question  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  material  consequence. 
Either  way,  it  illustrated  at  the  moment  his  authority  and  pow- 
er over  death,  and  the  resemblance  between  that  early  resur- 
rection of  the  saints,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord ;  so  lead- 
ing us  to  look  for  a  like  resemblance  in  the  last  day,  in  the  re- 
splendent rising  of  his  followers,  with  the  glorious  resurrection 
body  of  Christ  as  shadowed  forth  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion. As  was  the  first  fruit,  so  also  shall  the  lump  be.  As 
was  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  the  supplementary 
work  of  earth  completed,  so  will  be  the  resurrection  of  them 
that  sleep  in  him. 

2.  We  are  now  to  show  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
a  literal  one,  or  that  of  the  body.  This  would  seem  scarcely 
susceptible  of  a  doubt.  It  were  as  easy  to  set  aside  any  other 
doctrine  or  fact  of  Scripture  as  that  the  body  of  Christ  actually 
rose  from  the  dead.  What  care  was  taken  to  prevent  fraud  or 
deception  here  I  And  though  it  was  from  no  friendly  interest 
that  such  care  was  taken,  yet  it  helped  demonstrate  a  fact  that 
has  become  the  corner-stone  of  Christianity.  Said  the  angel 
to  the  woman  at  the  tomb,  ''  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen  as  he 
said.  Come  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  Go  tell  his 
disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  behold  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee,  there  ye  shall  see  him.'* 

Christ  had  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day.  And  the  angel  relates  these  facts  as  the  ful- 
filment of  his  words.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  laid  in  the  tomb ;  that  a  stone  was  placed  against 
the  door ;  that  a  seal  was  put  upon  it ;  and  that  a  gnard  of 
soldiers  was  placed  around  the  tomb ;  not  indeed  by  the^^'t^nef^ 
of  Christ  but  by  his  enemies^  to  forestall  imposition  in  the 
stealing  away  of  Bis  body  by  his  disciples  in  order  to  prove  his 
prediction  as  touching  his  rising  true.  But  the  body  disap- 
peared ;  not  from  any  fraud  of  his  followers ;  or  any  failure  to 
make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Did,  therefore,  his  enemies  take 
it  away  ?  They  had  no  motive  to  do  this.  The  motive  from 
their  stand-point  was  all  the  other  way ;  namely — to  prove  that 
his  body  had  not  risen  from  the  tomb,  and  that  his   prediction 
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to  that  eflTect  was  false.  We  say  his  enemies  would  not  have 
taken  him  away ;  his  friends  certainly  could  not  have  taken 
him  away.  A  timid  scattered  few  could  not  have  attempted  to 
force  the  armed  Roman  guard,  which  his  enemies  had  stationed 
around  the  sepulchre.  He,  therefore,  rose  personally  from  the 
grave,  as  is  recorded  of  him.  He  rose  in  spite  of  that  guard, 
rendered  powerless  by  the  hand  of  God. 

And  what  were  the  words  of  Christ  himself  to  the  disciples 
afterward?  "  Why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts?"  (that  is, 
doubts  or  questions.)  ''Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it 
is  I  myself!"  put  this  apparent  body  of  mine  to  the  test  of  the 
senses.  *^  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  (a  spiritual  body  or 
apparition)  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  And 
he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet ;  and  afterward  he  bade 
Thomas,  doubting  as  to  his  identity,  to  reach  forth  his  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  his  side,  that  all  doubt  as  to  the  literal  body  or 
person  before  him  might  be  dispelled. 

And  he  afterwards  ate  with  the  disciples,  to  show  them  be- 
yond all  question  that  it  was  himself,  his  real  person  or  body 
that  had  appeared  unto  them,  and  not  a  mere  apparition  or 
spiritual  body. 

How  could  the  matter  of  identity  be  made  more  clear? 
What  other  tests  could  be  added  to  these  and  such  as  are  re- 
corded in  other  parts  of  this  chapter  ?  In  the  face  of  such  proofs, 
can  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
Christ  be  doubted  ? 

Nor  does  it  militate  against  these  proofs  of  identity  and  lit- 
eralness  to  affirm  that  in  several  instances  after  the  resurrec- 
tion the  eyes  of  the  disciples  were  holden  or  obscured, — that 
they  did  not  recognize  Christ ;  and  that  he  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred himself  from  one  place  to  another  miraculously,  and  to 
have  appeared  before  them  suddenly  tJie  doors  being  closed, 
we  would  be  led  Jto  expect  that  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with 
his  disciples  would  be  signalized  by  frequent  miracles  after  his 
resurrection,  not  less  than  before.  Indeed,  they  might  have 
been  led  to  doubt  the  identity  of  his  person  and  nature,  if  mir- 
acles had  wholly  disappeared  from  their  intercourse  with  him 
14* 
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after  his  resurrection.  Would  they  not  expect  that  he  whose 
voice  had  stilled  the  sea,  whose  feet  had  walked  upon  its  ta< 
multnous  waves,  whoso  hand  had  raised  the  dead,  would  give 
the  same  signs  of  miraculous  power  after  his  rising  as  be- 
fore? 

It  cannot  be  argued  here  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wa£ 
a  moral  rising,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do.  Christ  was 
never  morally  dead.  He  was  not  implicated  in  the  transgres* 
sion  or  the  fall.  He  was  without  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  his  mouth.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  his  perfect  sinlessness 
not  only,  but  of  his  superabundant  righteousness,  that  he  wai 
able  to  make  provisional  satisfaction  by  his  death  for  the  sini 
of  the  world.  He,  indeed,  bore  our  own  sins  in  his  body  ot 
the  tree.  But  he  bore  them  as  our  sins  and  not  as  his  own 
The  word  "  moral,"  as  referring  to  the  resurrection,  is  used  it 
a  figurative  sense,  and  implies  an  antecedent  death  in  tres 
passes  and  sins. 

And,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  resurrection  of  Chris 
could  not  have  been  a  psychological  or  impalpable  one^  as  main 
taincd  by  Prof.  Bush  and  his  school.  For  a  rising  from  thi 
dead  in  the  sense  of  the  development  or  evolving  of  an  inclnd 
ed  spiritual  body  could  not  be  known  or  proved ;  for  it  couli 
not  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  senses,  as  the  resurrectio: 
of  Christ's  body  had  need  to  be.  And  such  a  hypothesis  i 
contradicted,  moreover,  by  the  clearest  statements  of  Scripture 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

But  it  is  written,  '<  That  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer  and  ris 
from  the  dead  the  third  day."  It  may  be  asked  why  it  "  In 
hooved"  Christ  to  rise  from  the  dead,  as  well  as  suffer  on  th< 
cross  ?  Why  was  it  not  suflScicnt  to  the  great  ends  of  salva 
tion,  that  he  suffer  merely  ?  Why  must  he  needs  rise  also  froB 
the  dead  ?  Of  what  use  was  the  resurrection  of  Christ's  bod 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption  ?  Why  does  the  apostle  in  wril 
ing  to  the  Corinthians,  fifteenth  chapter,  lay  such  stress  on  thi 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  "  How  sa; 
some  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  If  there  b 
no  resurrection,  then  is  Christ  not  risen,  then  is  our  preacl: 
ing  vain,  and  your  faith  also  vain.     Yea,  we  are  found  fiftlse  wit 
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nesseB  of  God,  we  testified  that  be  raised  tip  Christ."  We 
have  here  a  clae  to  the  question  of  importance  attached  to  this 
doctrine  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  made  the  hinge  upon  which 
the  system  of  Christianity  rests.  It  is  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  that  his  Messiahship  is  demonstrated;  the  proof 
of  which  rests  by  divine  arrangement  on  this  one  foretold 
event.  It  thus  became  the  corner-stone  of  Christianity.  The 
proof  that  Christ  was  the  appointed,  predicted  Saviour  of  the 
world,  was  placed  on  this  ground  of  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day.  Hence  it  behooved  him  to  rise  from 
the  dead  as  foretold  in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  deliver- 
ed for  our  o£fences  and  raised  again  for  our  justification,  or 
the  vindication  of  our  faith  in  him  as  the  atoning  Saviour. 
Therefore  he  gave  to  friends  and  foes  this  seal  of  demonstra- 
tion, in  proof  of  his  Messiahship. 

All  was  staked  on  the  transpiring  of  this  grand  two-fold  mir* 
acle  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day :  two- 
fold, we  say,  for  it  was  to  be  the  recurrence  of  a  definitely  fore- 
told event,  which  involves  the  Divine  agency  in  the  foretelling 
of  it ;  but  which  event  itself  required  special  Divine  interposi- 
tion for  its  accomplishment.  If  Christ  rose  not,  as  predicted 
or  promised,  all  failed ;  his  word  was  proved  false :  but  if  he 
rose  by  special  Divine  power,  as  foretold,  then  was  his  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  proved  to  be  valid,  and  Christianity 
demonstrated  to  be  true.  The  faith  of  the  world  would  rest, 
not  on  assumption  or  superstition,  but  on  solid  ground ;  on  di- 
vinely authenticated  proof. 

The  faith,  indeed,  that  justifies  the  soul  rests  on  the  death 
of  Christ ;  but  the  faith  that  established  the  mind  in  its  confi- 
dence in  Christianity  takes  hold  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
In  other  words,  the  faith  that  gives  conviction  to  the  heart 
rests  on  the  crucifixion ;  the  faith  that  gives  conviction  to  the 
intellect,  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Atonement  is  by  the 
death  of  Christ;  Christianity  comes  of  his  rising  from  the 
dead.  I  would  take  an  inquirer  to  the  cross ;  but  the  skeptic 
to  the  tomb  I     There  is  atonement,  here  the  proof  of  it. 

It  was  indispensable,  therefore,  that  those  sent  to  preach  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
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ehoald  have  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  hisresurreciioii  tolif 
again.  There  was  need  that  they  should  be  eye^witnesdos  a 
these  things.  Accordingly  men  were  chosen  to  tlie  apostleshi 
who  had  personally  seen  the  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  An 
they  were  to  begin  their  work  at  Jernsalemi  where  the  resu 
rection  actually  took  place,  and  where  the  proof  of  it  could  b 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  or  cavil. 

We  have  been  thns  explicit  upon  this  question  of  the  liten 
resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ,  because  of  the  place  it  bold 
in  the  system  of  Christianity;  as  the  corner-stone  of  proof  o 
which  it  rests.  Give  up  this  doctrine, — leave  out  this  foundi 
tion, — and  the  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  this  do< 
trine  established,  this  corner-stone  in  its  place,  and  the  systei 
stands,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  it 

3.  We  pass  now  to  the  final  proposition:  the  resurrection  € 
believers  is  to  be  thai  of  the  body. 

If  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  to  be  after  the  manD€ 
of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and  if  Christ's  resurrection  was  thi 
of  the  body,  it  follows  that  the  resurrection  of  believers  is  1 
be  that  of  the  body  also.  In  fact  this  final  proposition  depenc 
for  proof  on  the  foregoing  ones.  Those  established,  this  fc 
lows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  will  ri« 
in  their  gross  or  corpse-like  condition?  If  they  will  hai 
flesh  and  bones  as  Christ's  body  had  after  his  resurrection  ?  W 
answer,  that  Christ  remained  on  earth  a  season  to  finish  a  woi 
which  he  could  do  only  after  his  resurrection ;  and  in  that^im 
of  physical  existence  which  he  had  before  his  death.  Thei 
was  need  that  he  enlighten  and  strengthen  his  followers ;  thi 
he  commune  and  converse  with  them  for  their  joy  andcorafon 
there  was  need  that  ho  should  accomplish  what  he  had  foretol 
them,  and  demonstrate  the  identity  of  his  person  to  the 
senses,  so  that  his  Messiahship  should  be  confirmed  and  h 
kingdom  established. 

But  this  "work  finished,  he  left  communing  with  men  perso; 
ally,  and  ascended  to  his  kingdom  in  his  glorified  form,  whei 
his  risen  followers  are  to  be  like  unto  him  in  glory. 

Precisely  what  change  took  place  in  the  body  of  Christ  i 
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the  ascension,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  know.  A  few 
of  the  disciples  wore  permitted  to  have  a  p^limpse  of  it  on  the 
noQDt  of  transfiguration.  And  it  was  of  surpassing  splendor ; 
bnt  the  change  was  not  such  as  to  destroy  the  identity  or  re- 
ality of  his  person  as  seen  and  known  while  on  earth. 

The  saints  at  the  resurrection  will  have  no  unfinished  work 
in  life  to  accomplish.     They  will  enter  at  once  upon  their  glo- 
rified state.     They  will  rise  in  refined  and  spiritualized  bodies. 
This  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption ;    this  mortal   shall 
pnt  on  immortality.     He  who  saw  Jesus  in  his  glorified   state 
has  declared; — the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible.     '<  That 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.      But  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  hira,  and  to  every  seed  his 
(non  body" — changed,  indeed,  into  a  more  beautiful  and  glori- 
ous form.     The  believer  at  the  resurrection,  we  infer,  will  have 
his  own  body  virtually,  literally,  as  to  personal  identity ;   but 
it  will  be  a  far  more  resplendent  and   glorious   body.      It  is 
^wn  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;    it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  will  bo  raised  a  spiritual  body.      As  we  have   borne 
ttie  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  time.  It  is  not  to  be  an  isolated 
^Tent  or  a  separate  occurrence,  scattered  individually  through 
'^ime,  as  death  comes  to  each  one.  The  Bible  represents  the 
i^esurrection  as  being  general  and  simultaneous  at  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  set  forth  as  a  consummation,  a  termination,  a  rev- 
elation at  the  final  judgment.  It  is  represented  as  a  transition 
from  one  state  of  existence  to  another  at  the  end  of  things  on 
earth. 

And  it  is  represented  as  taking  along  with  it  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked,  as  the  fearful,  awful  termination  of  tho  final 
i^esorrection  scene.  "  For  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that 
^e  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth, 
^hey  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  Iffe,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 

Iq  other  Scriptures,  also,  is  the  scene  of  the  resurrection 
hoth  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  in  some  sense  asso- 
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ciatedy  or  made  simultaneons,  as  taking  place  at  the  last  trail 
Bat  though  simaltaneoasi  there  appears  to  be  a  distinctioD, 
soccessioD  io  the  order  of  the  two  great  events*  It  seei 
probable  that  the  resorrection  of  the  righteous  will  be  prior 
the  order  of  events  to  that  of  the  wicked,  though  on  the  sai 
general  august  occasion.  Wc  are  told  that  the  dead  in  Ghr 
will  rise  before  the  living  are  changed ;  and  we  suppose  tt 
their  resurrection  will  take  place  before  the  wicked  are  rais< 
as  a  distinct  and  glorious  event.  The  rising  of  the  dead 
Christ  is  spoken  of  separately,  or  as  that  of  a  distinct  class 
the  text^ — ^'  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  and  in  tl 
other  text,  '^  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and  then  thej  that  i 
Christ's  at  his  coming." 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  this  is  not  a  confused  or  miz 
resurrection,  blended  and  marred  with  that  of  the  wicked;  i 
a  separate  one,  in  its  own  sublime  order  and  contrast  w 
that  of  the  wicked,  which  is  immediately  to  follow.  This  bet 
comports  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  i 
resurrection,  a  better  resurrection,  and  the  rising /rom  the  dei 
And  it  comports  better  with  the  discriminations  and  splendi 
of  that  day,  to  regard  the  coming  forth  of  the  righteous  fn 
their  graves  in  a  glorified  form  as  a  distinct  scene  in  sublii 
contrast  with  the  appearing  of  the  wicked.  We  would  not  < 
pect  that  a  scene  so  resplendent  as  this  would  be  marred  a 
blackened  by  such  a  disclosure  as  the  resurrection  of  the  wi< 
ed  is  described  to  be. 

Wo  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  term  resurrection  see 
to  be  used  occasionally  in  Scripture  metaphorically,  to  denot 
rising  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  newness  of  life.  If  the  M 
of  the  body  has  been  wrought  into  a  figure  to  illustrate  \ 
great  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  why  not  the  resurrection 
the  body  also ?  •  "If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,"  &c. ;  t 
phrase  no  doubt  refers  to  a  spiritual  resurrection.  And  agi 
"  That  I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection," 
fers,  probably,  to  a  spiritual  resurrection,  or  to  eminent  atti 
ments  in  holiness.  And  baptism  is  declared  to  save  throi 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  spiritual  idea  set  forth 
the  drapery  of  a  physical  event. 
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It  may  bo  coDceded,  also,  that  the  word  resurrection  or 
anastasis  in  the  original,  in  one  or  two  instances  in  Scripture, 
refers  to  the  future  life,  simply,  or  the  existence  of  the  soul  af- 
ter death.  As  in  this  text, — "Now  that  the  dead  are  raised, 
Moses  showed  at  the  bush  when  he  called  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  For  he  is 
not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 

This  passage  proves  continued  existence  but  not  the  actual 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  patriarchs  are  here  shown  to 
have  existence  in  the  spiritual  world ;  but  their  bodies  had  not 
yet  been  raised  from  the  grave.  This  expression  is  used  to 
meet  the  objection  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  altogether;  and  with  it,  consequently,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.  The  Sadducees  received  the  Scrip- 
tures as  authoritative,  and  Christ  saw  fit  to  establish  this  doc- 
trine of  the  future  life  in  his  argument  with  them  from  their  own 
Scriptures. 

This  passage  is  good,  also,  to  establish  the  proof  of  con- 
tinned  existence  after  death  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as 
denied  by  many  who  regard  the  period  between  death  and  the 
judgment  as  one  of  unconsciousness.  But  it  cannot  be  used  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the 
dust  of  the  patriarchs  was  still  resting  in  the  sepulchre. 

We  have  been  led  to  write  the  above  article  from  a  deep  con- 
riction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed.  Loose  con- 
ceptions of  a  doctrine  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in 
Scripture,  lead  to  a  general  looseness  of  faith,  and  in  the  end, 
to  a  moral  bewilderment.  A  letter  lies  before  us  from  one 
of  superior  attainments,  iilled  with  startling  speculations  upon 
this  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  consequently  other  vital 
truths  are  jostled,  illustrating  the  fact  that  when  one  pillar  is 
I'emoved,  or  one  foundation  stone  is  gone,  the  whole  super- 
structure trembles.  This  article  is  little  more  than  a  copy  of 
the  reply  to  the  able  but  erratic  letter  before  us. 
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Art.  IV.— CHATTANOOGA,  IMPROVEMENTS, 

CONTRABANDS. 

Chattanooga  lies  under  the  eternal  frown  of  Mount  Lookout. 
On  the  east  is  Mission  ridge,  stretching  away  to  tho  south  for 
twenty  miles.     Chickaniauga,  the  field  of  bloody  remembrance, 
is  almost  in  sight,  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
arise  the  precipitous  crags  of  Waldren's  ridge,  across  the  ever 
turbid  Tennessee.    Lines  of  fortification,  belts  of  inferior  earth 
works,  and  almost  a  score  of  forts,  add  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  position,  and  if  not  a  walled  town,  it  yet  answers  the 
description  of  the  old  towns  of  Gaul,  in  being  fortified  both  "by 
nature  and  art,"  and  in  the  hands  of  its  present  garrison,  a^ 
least  it  is  strongly  loyal,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  origin^ 
inhabitants. 

The  barracks,  which  were  built  by  the  rebel  General  Bng^gn 
have  been  transformed  into  Union  hospitals,  capable  of  acconc^ 
modating  a  thousand  men. 

On  the  east,  half  way  to  Mission  ridge,  is  tho  national  cem 
tery,  where  eight  thousand  brave  men  lie  buried,  the  rich  ha 
vest  reaped  by  the  angel  of  death  at  the  bloody  fields  of  Chid 
amauga.  Mission  ridge,  Lookout  mountain,  Chattanooga,  an 
at  the  more  quiet  but  no  less  fruitful  hospital.  A  patriot  ca 
scarcely  walk  over  those  seventy-three  acres  of  dead  men  ui 
moved.     There  he  sees  the  full  reality  of  that  song, — 

•*  Brave  boys  are  they, — 

Gone  at  their  country's  call ; 
And  yet,  ah,  yet,  we  cannot  forget 
That  many  brave  boys  must  fall.*' 

If  the  scenes  of  the  "  valley  of  vision  "  could  again  be  wi 
nesscd,  and  they  "  stand  upon  their  feet  an  exceeding 
army,"  what  thousands  of  widows  would  rejoice  and  orphan 
hearts  sing  for  joy  I 

Is  such  a  sacrifice  justifiable  ?    Rather  ask,  if  we  can  afib 
to  sacrifice  justice  and  humanity,  truth  and  religion  ?    Let  th 
blame  rest  where  it  should,  but  let  the  old  flag  still  wave  on  ii 
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the'Mand  of  the  free  and  the  homo  of  the  brave/'  without  a 
traitor  or  a  slave  beneath  its  folds. 

Chattanooga,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  South,  shows  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  the  degradation  imposed  by  slavery.  School- 
bouses  for  the  masses  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  An  officer, 
who  had  marched  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Atlanta,  remarked: 
''To  pass  a  school-house  would  cause  as  much  surprise  and  re- 
mark as  if  the  regiment  were  passing  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York,  or  the  President's  mansion  in  Washington." 

Of  course  the  South  is  teeming  with  the  bliss  of  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  as  the  parent  of  vice  lias  been  extremely  prolific. 
Exiremes  should  be  avoided  in  anything,  and  if  the  extreme  of 
fashion  is  reached  in  places  at  the  North,  the  extreme  want  of 
it  is  certainly  reached  by  the  masses  of  the  South.     Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  fashion,  and  therefore  devoid 
of  refinement,  shame,  good  morals,  and  self-respect.     The  dis- 
gust resulting  from  seeing  a  female,  saffron-colored  from  exces- 
sive use  of  the  noxious  weed,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all  eti- 
quette and  propriety,  beseeching  a  soldier  to  "  gim  me  a  chaw 
^r  terbarker,"  is  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  coarse,  filthy  cotton  fabric  which  forms  the  staple  of  dress 
^niong  the  poorer  classes,  readily  suggests  the  idea  of  being 
**  clothed  with  sackcloth,"  and  the  degree  of  cleanliness  would 
i^ot  forbid  adding,  "  and  ashes.^^ 

Terraculture  is  of  the  most  superficial  kind,  and  the  extremes 
^Infertility  and  poverty  meet  in  the  soil  about  Chattanooga. 
A.  11  island  of  sixteen  acres  in  the  Tennessee,  rented  last  season 
f^c>r  one  hundred  dollars,  and  repaid  the  rent  and  expense  of  la- 
^  or  and  five  hundred  dollars  besides. 

The  so-called  "  nigger  talk  "  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  ne- 
K^Oj  but  is  common  to  all  uneducated  classes. 

The  irrepressible  Yankee  has  turned  up  at  Chattanooga,  and 
tlic  magnitude  and  skill  of  the  works  of  the  hero  of  the  jack- 
V^iiifc  actually  surprise  the  natives.     The  contrast  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Dutchman,  "  Tern  Yankees  can  do  some  ting. 
^'e  was  fifty  years  mitout  no  bridge  across  te  Ilolston.^    Te 
Ti^ankecs  pees  here  fourteen  daye,  and  te  bridge  was  across  te 
Holsion." 

15 
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The  old  negro  who  had  spent  his  life  working  on  macliinerfc 
and  prided  himself  on  his  mechanical  skill,  gave  vent  to  his 
wonder  and  surprise  at  Yankee  enterprise — "  Lor'  a  niassa. 
when  1  seed  dem  ar  Yankee  work,  I  thought  Fsc  a  leetle  l>ahy. 
I  dnnno  nnflin  at  all,''  and  the  ojcs  and  ivory  of  the  dusky  son 
of  Africa  formed  a  j)erfoct  contrast  in  color  with  his  dark  vis- 
age and  woolly  head. 

Xo  wonder  they  wore  surprised  when  they  i^aw  hovels  and 
mansions  alike  disappear  by  the  score,  and  in  their  place  arise 
dozens  of  buildings  for  commis.^ary  and  quartermaster's  stores, 
whoso  dimensions  are  measured  ]»y  rods  instead  of  foot  and 
inches,  for  the  great  govurnmcnt  buildings  arc  from  twenty  to 
twenty-live  rods  in  length,  and  huge  in  proportion,  and  cost 
$24,000  each.  To  see  two  companies  or  more  of  engineers 
and  mechanics  lay  the  founilation  of  one  of  these  huge  build- 
ings, and  finish  the  whole  structure  within  a  week,  was  a  prod- 
igy in  their  eyes.  They  were  no  less  surprised  at  the  hydraulic 
apparatus  for  supplying  with  water  the  forts  on  Cameron  hill^ 
lumdreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  the  government  shops  and  foundries,  and  rolling  mills 
for  supplying  railroad  irou;  and  at  the  great  military  bridge 
across  the  Tennessee,  all  of  which  seemed  to  them  to  l»e  ihe 
clTect  of  luagic. 

Who  at  the  North  could  imagine  a  city  without  pavement  or 
sidewalks  ?  Chattanooga  owes  hers  to  the  Yankee.  After  a 
rain  the  soil  is  too  watery  to  be  called  nmd  and  too  muddy  to 
be  called  water,  and  for  several  inches  in  depth  is  too  soft  to 
retain  a  foot-print.  The  rebel  i)risoners  volunteered  to  labor 
occasionally  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  eonfnicment  and 
*•  Johnnv,''  under  the  direction  of  *»  Yank,"  lias  made  such  im- 
provements  as  Chattanooga  never  knew  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
her  allegiance  to  slavery. 

If  the  Yankee  is  irrepressible,  the  negro  is  much  more  so. 
Like  the  gliost  in  Ifamlet,  he  will  not  **down.''  He  thrusts  hi? 
woolly  head  in  at  every  door,  and  forms  no  inconsideraUle  part 
of  evgry  conversation. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  colored  troops  at  Chattanooga, 
comprising  the  14th,  IGth;  42d  and  44th  regiments,  besides  the 
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government  employees.  The  44th  has  a  ehaplain,  as  has  also 
the  16tby  and  the  chaplains  are  busy  in  teaching  the  soldiers 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  The  42d  has  no  chap- 
lain, and  the  non-commissioned  officers  arc  paying  $160.  per 
I  mouth  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  a  man  who  is  teaching  them 
tOi  read.  The  44th  is  the  regiment  which  was  so  disgracefully 
surrendered  at  Dalton  against  their  will  and  without  a  fight; 
bat  of  all  the  men  returned  to  fclavcry,  very  few  are  now  out- 
side the  Union  lines.  In  the  campaign  before  Nashville  they 
redeemed  themselves,  and  one  Colonel  of  white  troops  asked 
to  l)e  relieved  and  placed  in  command  of  colored  troops  when 
lie  saw  them  fight ;  for,  said  he,  *•'  Tlicre  is  a  dash  and  a  desper- 
ation about  them  as  if  they  were  avenging  a  personal  wrong 
to  which  white  troops  cannot  attain." 

The  horrors  of  slavery  peep  out  in  a  thousand  different 
forms.  There  is  no  marriairc  institution  among  slaves.  '*! 
pronounce  you  husband  and  wife,  and  what  Ood  has  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder  "  is  a  formula  which  a  Southern 
clergyman  does  not  repeat.  The  interests  of  slavery  are  too 
dear  to  allow  it.  In  this  respect  slaves  and  beasts  are  treated 
alike.  A  male  and  female  slave  are  allowed  to  live  together 
so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  master  is  served,  and  the  offspring 
is  sold  like  the  fatled  calf,  and  tlie  shade  of  color  in  the  off- 
spring often  tells  another  story  of  shame  which  we  may  not 
I'cpeat.  Is  it  strange  that  the  morals  of  the  South  are  degen- 
<^ rated?  One  form  of  cruelty  which  may  be  considered,  is  a 
<^ustom  which  is  very  prevalent,  but  the  few  cases  known  at  the 
^orth  have  failed  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  its  universality  and 
^^rutality.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  slave's  love  of  liberty  to 
extort  money  and  secure  a  double  price  for  him,  oven  though  it 
uiay  brine:  to  him  double  miserv.  For  instance,  a  slave  is  of- 
*crod  his  liberty  for  a  certain  amount,  and  when  the  amount  is 
^'inost  made  up,  the  slave  is  sold  to  a  new  master,  who  neither 
*^Uows  nor  cares  about  the  bargain. 

Slaves  who  have   enterprise  enousrh  to  undertake  to  free 

. '^Ornselves,  are  usually  worthy  of  freedom  and  capable  of  en- 

•'^^"ing  it.     A  slave  hires  his  time  to  learn  a  trade,  and  pays 

*^^i"liap3  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  all  that  he  makes 
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clear  over  the  two  hundred  dollars  applies  on  Lis  liberty.    En 
this  wav  years  arc  consumed,  and  if  lie  ever  succeeds  in  jretliiis: 
free,  he  is  jrcncrally  too  old  to  be  of  service  as.  a  slave,  an  d 
only  gets  the  rijrht  to  provide  for  his  own  helplessness,  but  lie 
does  not  often  succeed  in  freeing  himself.     One  colored  nia^u 
now  living  in  Chattanooga,  paid  two  hundred  dollars  a  yearJor 
time  to  loarn  tlie  blacksmith's  trade,  and  when,  with  the  help 
of  his  wife,  who  kept  a  cake  and  fruit  stall,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  ])aid  toward  his  freedom,  he  was  sold.    Agaiu  h€ 
barirained  for  his  libcrtv,  and  when  eii^ht  hundred  dollars  liad 
been  paid,  he  was  sold  again.     Five  times  he  was  sold  in  this 
way,  after  he  had  paid,  in  the  aggregate,  thirty-six  hundred  dol- 
lars.    Bv  this  time  he  was  an  old  man,  and  onlv  fiflv  dollaK-*^ 
were  needed  to  make  him  free.  A  ^Ii<sissippi  slave  trader  caii^-  ^ 
to  Chattanooga  and  bought  him,  but  refused  to  buy  his  wif*^^' 
The  slave  became  desperate  and  refused  to  be  handcufled,  ha  "**^' 
injr  a  lanxe  i)istol  and  a  musket  loaded  with  lifteen  buck-shc:::^ 
each.     A  messemicer  was  sent  for  a  slave  hunter  and  his  hlooC^^^^^' 
hounds,  who  refused  to  allow  his  hounds  to  tear  the  slave  whe      ^. 
he  knew  who  it  was.     A  man  who  had  acted  for  the  slave  i^   -^^ 
paying  the   money  and  taking  receij)ts,  persuaded  him  to  giv^     "^ 
up  his  weapons.     The  master  claimed   that  he  had  lent  th^  ^ 
slave  throe  hundred  dollars,  and  was   tlierefore  justified  in  sell  ^^ 
lini'  him.     The  ai^ent  had  a  irold  watch,  for  which  the  maste 
had  ofTcrcd  one  hundred  and  fiftv  dollars,  which  he  now  hande 
to  the  master,  and  a  cotton  planter  advanced  two  hundred  dol  t^ 
lars  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  pretended  debt.     AVhen  the 
went  to  the  ollice  of  the  county  clerk  for  the  free  papers,  it  wa^ 
found  that  the  master,  bv  ])riberv,  had  obtained  and  dcstrove(E>  — 
the  papers,  and  the  trader  now  stej>ped  forward  with  his  bill  o: 
sale  and  claimed  the  slave,  and  on  tl>c  side  of  the  slave  the 
was  no  legal  help.     A  litigation  resulted,  and   the  capture  o 
the  post  by  our  victorious  armies  set  the  slave  free  before  th^  -^-" 
court  decided  the  matter. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  case,  but  "  such  shames  are  coir^~^^ 
mon."  Let  the  world  note  the  cool  barbarity  of  the  traffic  i^  ^^ 
bodies  and  souls;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  of  using  the  holy  a  .m"is- 
pirations  after  liberty  as  a  means  of  coining  their  very  hcarLJ^    t*s 
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blood  into  gold,  and  as  coolly  telling  the  world  that  nogrocs  are 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  so  need  the  pro- 
tectiog  arm  of  slavery  as  a  missionary,  to  assist  in  the  process 
of  their  civilization  and  Christianization.  It  is  true  that  many 
are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  this  very  pro- 
cess lias  made  them  so.  Let  tUe  fiery  bolts  of  popular  indig- 
Bation  be  hurled  strait  at  the  guilty  mark,  and  the  responsibili- 
ty be  fastened  upon  the  souls  of  slaveholders  and  of  their 
W|ually  guilty  apologists,  who  cling  with  such  deadly  tenacity 

to  their  "  errino:  brethren." 
On  the  main  street  in  Chattanooga  is  a  large,  three  story 

Mck  building,  with  cells  and  iron  bars,  and  grated  windows, 

and  fetters,  and  all  the  refined  appliances  of  modern  slavery. 

"J.  W.  llovl"  is  the  name  over  the  door.     That  buildinia:  is  a 

ml  ^ 

slave-pen,  and  if  bricks  had  tongues,  what  tales  of  woo  these 
*^alls  would  tell ;  but  the  captured  master  has  taken  the  place 
Jiis  slave  occupied  before,  and  he  may  be  thankful  that  the  in- 
struments of  torture  which  he  has  prepared  for  others  arc  not 
''scd  for  him. 

Of  the  contrabands  in  Chattanooga,  there  are  about  eight 
hundred.  Most  of  the  refugees  have  gone  to  Nashville,  and 
^liosc  now  here  are  mostly  at  their  homes.  The  intelligence 
and  enterprise  among  them  is  almost  fabulous,  and  if  any  arc 
inclined  to  discredit  the  statements  about  to  be  made,  let  him 
remember  that  the  class  of  negroes  here  represented  is  not 
^^ade  up  of  plantation  hands,  but  of  such  as  have  spent  their 
^ours  in  the  citv,  and  have  thus  been  brouf]cht  into  contact  with 
the  world.  No  missions  have  been  established  hero  and  they 
»*ave  been  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources. 

There  arc  manv  instances  of  individual  eflbrt  and  success 
^hich  would  be  creditable  to  any  person.  The  architect  of  the 
finest  building  in  Atlanta  was  a  slave. 

One  man  who  was  fi'eed  by  the  war  had  paid  two  hundred 
dollars  per  year  for  his  time  while  learning  the  shoemaker's 
^''ade,  and  eight  hundred  toward  his  freedom.  Ue  now  am- 
P*oys  three  colored  journeymen  and  two-  white  ones,  one  of 
^^hom,  at   one   time,  owned  fifty  slaves   on  a  plantation   iu 

15* 
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Georgia.     Since  the  war  the  slave  lias  saved  eight  hundred 
dollars  besides  his  stock  in  trade. 

There  arc  three  colored  schools  in  operation,  the  teachers 
of  which,  formerly  slaves,  passed  a  creditable  examination  ia 
the  common  Enirlish  branches.  For  want  of  a  school  room  one 
of  these  teaclicrs  bought  and  fitted  up  a  small  house, 

A  free  colored  man  is  also  about  to  open  a  school.  Besides 
this,  everv  child  acts  as  a  missionarv  teacher  and  no  scone  r 
learns  a  letter  than  he  teaches  it  to  his  playmates  who  arc  d<3  - 
prived  of  school  privileges. 

The  colored  Jlcthodist  church  bci^an  to  build  a  house  of  wo  x^* 
ship  and  appointed  trustees.  At  the  first  collection,  seventy"*" 
nine  dollars  were  raised,  and  in  five  weeks,  three  hundred  aii-  ^ 
seventeen  dollars.  The  heavv  timber  was  drawu  six  miles,  r"^ 
a  cost  of  Ihirty-flvc  dollars,  and  a  colored  cabinet-maker  w 
appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  The  church  was  doome 
to  disappointment  in  its  first  elTort,  and  the  blow  was  sever 
for  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtv  members,  onlv  eii^ht  wcr^ 
free  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  war.  The  lumber  was  drawn  awa^ 
and  burned  for  fuel  as  fast  as  it  was  collected.  The  post  chap  ^ 
el  was  closed  against  them,  and  numl)ers  of  tliem  were  sent  be-  - 
yond  the  river.  They  were  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  meet- -J 
ing  and  school,  and  the  wheels  of  proirress  were  eflfectually^ 
blocked.  Uowever,  a  briirliter  dav  soon  dawned.  The  Chris- « 
tian  Commission  chapel  is  opened  for  them  j  they  are  allowe 
to  establish  schools,  and  the  work  of  buildinir  can  now  uo  on 
unmolested,  and  they  Iioi)e  to  get  soon  a  colored  preacher  an 
teacher  from  the  North  to  be  their  spiritual  guide  and  shepherd-^ 

The  negroes  of  intelligence  are  all  loyal,  but  there  are  many*^ 
neirroes  who  believe  that  slaverv  is  right,  and  that  their  wholor 
dutv  is  contained  in  the  text,  •'  Servants,  obev   vour  masters."*^ 
That  class  would  fight  for  the  rebellion,  and  probably  the  reb- 
els will  employ  none  others  as  soldiers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  an  old  negro  was  caught  feed- 
ing the  Union  prisoners.  Bragg  had  ordered  that  all  such 
should  be  shot.  When  the  old  man  was  brought  before  the 
General,  he  answered  that  he  did  it  because  he  thoucrht  he  was 
helping  the  government,     lie  was  acquitted,  and  in  telling  the 
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said,  "  I  thought  there  was  only  one  government  any- 
so  I  told  hiui  that  I  thought  I  was  helping  our  govern- 
;h  a  clear  conscience."  This  illustrates  the  general  loy- 
}pt  among  the  most  ignorant  and  defjrraded. 
Ethiopia  is  learning  to  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto 
may  our  work  of  philanthropy  be  well  done  in  fitting 
the  enjoyment  of  universal  frcedoni- 


Art.  v.— the  garden  op  EDEN. 

vas  the  name  of  a  country,  or  section  of  country.  The 
f  Eden  was  some  secluded,  appropriated  locality  in 
try,  which  God  had  prepared  for  our  first  parents, 
iiich  he  placed  them,  immediately  after  their  creation. 
33sible  to  determine  from  the  description  in  Genesis, 
len,  or  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  situated? 
cr  to  answer  this  question,  wo  must  first  answer 
viz., — does  the  description  of  Moses  apply  to  the  coun- 
was  in  his  day,  or  as  it  was  originally  before  the 
3n  the  latter  supposition,  we  may  well  despair  of  be- 
to  fix  at  all  the  locality  of  the  garden  of  Eden;  for  the 
loubtedly,  made  great  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
id  if  the  rivers  and  lands  spoken  of  in  the  narrative 
^diluvian,  they  may  all  have  been  obliterated,  or  wash- 

0  considerations  go  to  assure  us  that  the  description 
applies  to  the  rivers  aud  countries  spoken  of  as  they 
T  thefloodj  and  as  they  were  known  to  be  in  his  own 
irst,  on  the  other  supposition,  his  description  would  bo 
useless.  It  could  convey  no  knowledge  or  idea  of 
ty  whatever;  and,  secondly,  the  names  of  the  countries 
.  are  such  as  must  have  Ijcen  giveii  to  them  after  the 
or  example,  how  came  any  country  to  be  called  Hav- 
was  so  named  from  Ilavilah,  who  was  a  son  of  Cusb, 
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a  irraTidson  of  Ham, and  a  irrcat-crrandson  of  Noah.  (Gen.  10 :  7. 
And  why  was  any  country,  in  those  timcSj  caI1c9  Cush,  improp 
crly  rendered  in  our  Bibles  Ethiopia  ?  It  was  named  froo 
Cush,  the  father  of  Ilavilah,  and  the  son  of  ITain.  Thus  bott 
the  countries  referred  to  in  the  description  of  Eden  were  named 
from  individuals  who  lived  after  the  flood.  Hence  the  dcscrip 
tion  applies  to  these  countries  as  they  were  after  the  flood,  anc 
probably  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Allow 
ing  the  description  of  the  sacred  writer  to  apply  to  the  river 
and  countries  spoken  of  as  they  were  in  his  own  time,  isitpos 
sible  to  determine  from  the  description  where  Eden,  or  tb- 
garden  of  Eden,  was  located? 

Eden  literally  signifies  pleasure} — delight, — and  was  a  nam 
given,  in  ancient  times,  to  several  places  whose  situation  wd 
delightful.  Thus  it  is  written  in  Amos,  (chap.  1 :  5) — ^*'I  w£ 
cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  the  plain  of  Aven.  and  him  thatholc: 
cth  the  sceptre  from  the  house  of  Eden,  and  the  people  of  Syr3 
shall  go  into  captivity."  The  Eden  here  spoken  of  was  soni 
where  in  Syria,  not  far  from  Damascus,  and  cannot  have  bees 
the  place  of  which  we  are  in  search.  There  arc  several  place: 
in  Arabia  Felix  which  formerlv  bore  the  name  of  Aden  or  Edec: 
but  none  of  them  was  tlic  home  of  our  first  parents  before  tk" 
fall. 

There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world,  wliich  has  .not  becE 
thought  to  contain  the  garden  of  Eden.     Some  have  placed 
in  Europe,  some  in  Asia,  some  in  Africa,  and  some  in  Anieric- 
Some  have  placed  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  some  on  tt- 
Ganges,  some  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  some  in  Persia,  Arm 
nia,  Chaldea,  and  Arabia;  some  in  Palestine, in  Syria,  and evd 
in  Sweden.   Amid  such  a  diversity  of  opinions,  we  ask  again, — 
Is  it  possible  to  fix  the  locality  with  any  degree  of  satisfa^ 
tion  ? 

It  is  certain,  from  the  description  of  Moses,  that  Eden  niu 
have  been  contiguous  to  the  rivers  Hiddekel  and   Euphrates 
The  Hiddekel  is  undoubtedlv  the  Tigris.    It  was  so  considcrc;: 
by  the  ancients  generally,  and  is  so  translated  in  the  Septus 
gint.    It  agrees  also  to  the  Tigris,  in  that  "  it  goes  bcfotf 
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Assyria."  Moses  calls  the  Euphrates  the  Phrat ;  and  so  it  has 
been  called  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  little  word,  Eii, 
siguifyinp^  water,*has  been  prefixed  to  it ;  so  that  Euphrates  is 
WiQTdXXy  the  waters  of  the  Phr at.  From  the  account  thus  far, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Eden  was  somewhere  on  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.    But  where  ? 

As  these  rivers  rise  not  remotely  from  each  other,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  some  persons  have  been  inclined  to  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  there.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  this 
supposition.  First,  the  garden  of  Eden  lay  eastward  from  the 
place  whfire  Moses  was,  when  he  wrote  the  account, — "  The 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden."  Now  if  wo 
snppose  Moses  to  have  written  the  book  of  Genesis,  during  the 
aojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  or  during  his  pre- 
vious sojourn  in  the  same  country,  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
would  have  been,  not  eastward  from  him,  but  far  to  the  north. 
And,  secondly,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  lands  of  Ilavilah 
and  Cuslrj  or  Ethopia,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Moses  speaks  in  his  narrative,  not  only  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
f^hrates  and  Iliddekel  or  Tigris,  but  also  of  the  Pison  and 
Crihon.  The  Pison,  he  says,  "  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold."  Where  now  is  the  land  of  Ila- 
vilah ?  Or  where  did  Havilah,  the  great-grandson  of  Xoah,  and 
lis  posterity  settle  ?  Wo  answer,  Havilah  was  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Arabia,  near  the  Persian  gulf,  adjoining  Shur, 
in  the  northwestern  part,  which  bordered  on  the  Bed  sea. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  the  Ishmaelites,  that  "  they  dwelt  from  Ha- 
nlah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt."  (Gen.  25  :  18.)  In  other 
swords  they  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  what  is  no^'  Arabia, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed  sea.  We  have  a  parallel  pas- 
8^6  in  1  Sam.  15:  T — "And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
from  Havilah,  until  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against 
Egypt."  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  Shur,  we 
We  it  explained  in  another  passage.  When  the  Israelites  had 
passed  through  the  Bed  sea,  they  came  out  immediately  "  into 
the  wilderness  of  Shur."  (Ex.  15:  22.)  Shur  then  was  in  tho 
Dorthwestern  part  of  Arabia,  touching  upon  the  Red  sea;    and 
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opposite  to  it;  ill  the  northeastern  part,  was  Havilab,  which  the 
ancient  Pison  compassed,  where  there  was  f^^^  ""• 

We  inquire  next,  where  was  the  land  *'^"'*  ^^^^^  ?  ^^"*  ^"^ 
Ethiopia,  which  the  Gihon  compassed  ?  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  "^ 
did  Cush,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  orlgii  ^'*^  ^^"^f  *^*^^  ^^* 
swer,  Cush  and  the  Cushites,  or  Ethiopia.  V^^ccm  to "nu,\  J  .->cea  T 
a  migratory  people.  In  process  of  time  we  find  them  in  soutl-j 
eastern  Arabia,  and  still  later  in  Africa,  in  the  country  now! 
called  Ethiopia.  But  their  original  settlement,  after  the  flood,! 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  mouth-branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  it  empties  into  the  Persian  gulf.  The  Euphrates, 
it  will  be  remembered,  after  it  receives  the  Tigris,  (in  X.  lat. 
33",)  flows  on  southerly,  in  one  channel,  about  two  hundred 
miles,  when  it  divides  into  two  rivers,  forming  a  delta,  like  that 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  most  western  of  these  delta 
streams,  called  the  Pison,  compassed  the  ancient  Ilavilah;  and 
the  most  eastern,  the  Gihon,  compassed  the  ancient  Cush;  both 
emptying  into  the  Persian  gulf.  * 

That  the  Cushites  originally  dwelt  on  this  mouth-branch  of 
the  Euphrates  is  evident,  because  they  have  left  their  nanffc 
there.  The  country  is  expressly  called  CiUhj  and  the  inhabi- 
tants Cuthaij  in  2  Kings  17:  2-i,  30.  By  the  ancient  Persians, 
this  country  was  called  Susa,  and  Susiana,  and  a  province  of 
it  still  bears  the  name  ChuzesthaiiJ^ 

We  have  then  found  the  four  rivers  spoken  of  by  Moses,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Gihon,  watering  the  land  of  Cu3li,and 
the  Pison  compassing  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  is  gold — very 
good  gold ;  where  is  also  *•'  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone."t 

Uaviug  succeeded  in  identifying  the  localities  above  describ- 
ed, it  cannot  be  difficult  to  fix,  pretty  nearly,  the  situation  of  tbo 
primitive  Eden.     It  must  have  been  on  the  Euphrates,  between 

*  Bunsen  laughs  at  the  idea  of  an  Asiatic  Cush  or  Ethiopia.  But  Sir  Hen- 
ry Rawlinson  has  demonstrated  that  *'  the  early  inhahitiints  of  southern  Balh 
alonia  were  of  a  cognate  race  nith  the  primitive  colonists  of  southern  Arabiii 
and  African  Ethiopia/'  See  Ilawlinson's  Evidences,  p.  279. 

f  Diudorus  says  that  in  Arabia  was  found  natural  goUi,  of  so  lively  a  colot 
that  it  resembled  the  brightness  of  fire,  and  so  pure  that  it  needed  no  re- 
fining to  purify  it.  (Lib.  11.  and  III.)  This  country  was  also  famous,  io  as- 
cient  times,  for  its  precious  stones,  aromatic  gums  and  pearls. 
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Assyria."  Moses  calls  the  Euphrates  the  Phrat ;  and  so  it  has 
been  called  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  little  word,  En, 
signifying  water,*has  been  prefixed  to  it ;  so  that  Eujihrates  is 
literally  the  waters  of  the  Phrat,  From  the  account  thus  far, 
we  mav  be  sure  that  Eden  was  somewhere  on  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates  and  Tigris.    But  where  ? 

As  these  rivers  rise  not  remotely  from  each  other,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  some  persons  have  been  inclined  to  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  there.     But  there  arc  two  objections  to  this 
supposition.     First,  the  garden  of  Eden  lay  eastward  from  the 
place  where  Moses   was,  when  he  wrote  the  account, — '*  The 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden.**      Now  if  wc 
suppose  Moses  to  have  written  the  book  of  Genesis,  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  or  during   his  pre- 
vious sojourn  in  the  same  country,  the  mountains   of  Armenia 
'^ould  have  been,  not  eastward  from  him,  but  far  to  the  north. 
And,  secondly,  we  .shall  look  in  vain  for  the  lands  of  llavilah 
^'Jd  Cush,  or  Ethopia,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Aloses  speaks  in  his  narrative,  not  only  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
l^^rates  and  Iliddekel  or  TiL^'is,  but  also  of  the  Pison  and 
^i/ion.  The  Pison,  he  says,  *'  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
*Iavilah,  where  there  is  gold.*'  Where  now  is  the  land  of  Ila- 
^'^lah  ?  Or  where  did  IJavilah,  the  irreat-ixrandson  of  Xoah,  and 
"*s  posterity  settle  ?  We  answer,  llavilah  was  in  the  north- 
^^«tcni  part  of  Arabia,  near  the  Persian  gulf,  adjoining  Shur, 
^^  the  northwestern  part,  which  bordered  on  the  Red  sea. 
*«us  it  is  said  of  the  Ishmaelitcs,  that  "  they  dwelt  from  Ila- 
^Uah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt."  (Gen.  2."):  18.)  In  other 
^^Ords  they  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  what  is  nojv  Arabia, 
*^'Oai  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  sea.  We  have  a  parallel  pas- 
^^ge  in  1  Sam.  15:  7 — '^  And  ^^aul  smote  the  Amalekites 
*^om  llavilah,  until  thou  comest  to  ^^hur,  that  is  over  atrainst 
^«?jpt."  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  Shur,  we 
"U.VC  it  explained  in  another  passage.  When  the  Israelites  had 
Passed  through  the  Red  sea,  they  came  out  immediately  **  into 
^l*c  wilderness  of  Shur.'*  (Ex.  15:22.)  Shur  tlien  was  in  the 
Northwestern  part  of  Arabia,  touching  upon  the  Red  sea;    and 
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the   sight,  and  good  for  food.     The   tree   of  life  also  iva 
in   the  midst  of  the  garden,  and   the  tree  of   knowledge    c 
good  and  evil."     The.-e  were  both  of  them  fruit  trees ;  but  a; 
to  the  kind  of  fruit  which  either  of  thcin  bore,  we  have  nc 
knowlecluje.     "Without  doubt,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  tree  was 
tempting  and  beautiful.     It  was  placed  in  the  garden  for  the 
trial  of  our  first  parent?.      They  needed  a  trial.     They  must 
have  a  trial.     God  tries  all  his  intdligont  creatures   before  he 
fixes  them  in  their  eternal  state.     As  our  first   parents  were 
unlearned  and  inexperienced,  it  was  proper  that   their  trial 
should  be  of  the  plainest,  simplest  kind.     The  prohibition  en- 
joined upon  them  was  one  wliich  they  could  not  misunderstand, 
and  which  they  eould  not  ignorantly  or  excusably  violate. 

The  tree  of  which  we  now  speak  was  appropriately  called 
"  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.''  It  was  so  call- 
ed because,  by  means  of  it.  our  first  parents  came  to  know,  eJC* 
perhncntalliji  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  J  Jut  for 
this  seductive  tree,  they  never  had  known  what  sin,  or  pain,  ot 
any  form  of  evil  was;  and  consequently  had  not  known,  in  th& 5i 
own  experience,  the  difference  between  evil  and  good.  Of  tl^ 
result  of  their  trial,  we  need  not  now  speak.  Suffice  it  to  ss 
that  it  was  a  j)crfcctly  fair  trial,  and  that  for  their  sin,  in  er 
lug  the  forbidden  fruit,  there  was,  there  could  be,  no  excuse. 

Kut  there  was  another  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  callc: 
"  the  tree  of  lifei'   of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  leugt 
What  was  the  design  and  object,  the  import  and  use,  of  this  r* 
markable  tree  ? 

Some  have  thomrht  that  the  tree  of  life  was  the  token  of// 
first  covenant — the  covenant  ofwork^,    Kut  what  evidence  ha*-* 
we  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  was  any  literal  covenant  tran 
action — any  proper  covenant  of  worh\  entered    into   between 
God  and  Adam,  previous  to  the  fall?      (Hod  created   our  fir 

parents  intelligent  beings.. — free,  moral,  accountable  agents. 

the  proper  subjects  of  law  and  government.   As  such,he  placc:^ 
them  at  once  under  law  :  the  proper  import  of  which  was,  tli  ^ 
if  they  obeyed,  they  should  be  rewarded ;  if  they  disobeyc^^ 
they  should  be  punished.     The  language  of  God  to  Adam,     — 
this  time,  was  not  that  of  proposition,  of  covenant,  but  rath   ^ 
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^2X  at  positive  law.  "The  Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
sayiug,  Of  every  tree  of  the  .i;arden  then  maycst  freely  eat  \  but 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  goo«l  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eatof 
it;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eate^t  of  it,  thou  .shalt  surely  die." 
This,  clearly,  is  the  language  of  law — of  pure  law;  and  except 
as  law  is  sometimes  called  covenant  in  the  Scriptures,  there 
was  iio  covenant  with  Adam  before  the  full.  But  if  there  was 
no  proper  covenant  made  with  Adam  in  the  garden,  then  the 
tree  of  life  could  not  have  been  the  token  of  such  a  covenant, 
ami  the  theory  above  stated  as  to  the  object  and  import  of  this 
tree  i.s  without  foundation. 

Some  have  suppose*!  a  connection  between  the  tree  of  life 

and  the  trial,  t)ie  probation^  on  which  nmn  was  placed.      If  he 

persevered  in  holiness  to  the  end  of  his   trial,  lie  was  then  to 

\      be  confirnred  in  holiness ;  and  in  assurance  of  such  confirma- 

[      tion,  he  should  be  permitted  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.     The 

f      fruit  should  be  to  him  a  pledge,  a  tokens  that  his  probation  was 

iappily  accomplished,  and  that  a  confirmed  state  of  holiness 

8nd  happiness  was  now  before  him. 

W'c  believe  that  Adam  was  on  trial  before  the  fall,  and  that, 

^Hic  had  persevered  in  holiness  for  a  limited  time,  he  would 

Itive  been,  like  the  ani^els,  confirmed  in  a  stale  of  holiness  and 

'itipjiincss  furever.     l>ut  we  much  doubt  whether  the  real  ob- 

jL*t:t(if  the  tree  of  life  is  correctlv  stated   in  the  above  theory. 

■t^hirf  theory  supposes  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  might  not 

bo  eaten,  until  the  probation  of  our  first   parents  was  accoui- 

plished.     Whereas  it  is  plain,  from   the  narrative,  that  this 

"'tiit  might  be  eaten  at  any  time.     There  v;as  but  one  prohibit- 

c^l  tree  in  the  garden,  and  that  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 

good  and  evil.     Of  every  other  tree. — and  consequently  of  the 

tJ'oe  of  life, — it  is  expressly  said  that  our  iirst  parents  might 

freely  eat.  Jfow  then  can  it  be  made  to  apj^ear  that  they  might 

^^^  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  until  their  trial  was  ac- 

^^'iiplished,  and  their  confirmed  slate  of  holiness  commenced? 

I>ut  if  neither  of  the  above  theories  as  to  the  import  and  de- 

"'c^n  of  the  tree  of  life  is  to  be  admitted,  what  are  we  to  sup- 

P^-^o  in  regard  to  it?     Wliat  was  the  object  of  this  tree?   For 

'^at  was  it  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  ? 

IC 
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Before  answering  these  questions,  let  it  be  observed,  tlij^.^ 
temporal  dfjatli — the  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  so  vj/ 
and  body — is  to  be  regarded  a^  one  of  tlie  bitter  consequence?  5 
of  the  fall.     1^0  it  is  represented  in  the  .^cripturcs.     "By  man 
came  death.''     *'•  In  Adam  all  die."'     ••  By  one  man  sin  cutcre<i 
into  tlic  world,  and  daifh  hy  sin.''     Tt  is  not  at  all  likely  tljat 
man  would  ever  have  bci'n  cuHed  to  sufli-r  the  pains  of  tcnipox.^- 
al  death,  if  he  had  not  hsiiined.       lie  midit  not,  indeed,  har-^ 
lived  in  this  world  ahvavs.  bill  .souk*  easi^ir  exit  out  of  it  won!  <^ 
have  been  provided  for  him  than  lliiough  tho  iron  a-ate  of  deatf "»  • 
We  speak  here  o^  men,  an«l  not  of  animals.      "Without  do'iib 
animals  died  before  Adam  lived ;  and  would  have  continued  t 
die,  though  he  had  never  hinnod.     But  not  so  the  human  racr^ 
To  them  death  was  a  l)itter  fruit  ur>ii:. 

But  if  man,  in  his  innocence,  was  not  subject   to  death,  the: 
some  provision  must  have;  been  made  for  counteractin*jj  and 
niovinj;  the  sources  of  disease  and  dissolution  within  him, — th- 
ordinarv  causes  of  death.     As  he  v»as  not  to  lead  a  life  of  iu 

m 

dolence,  but  one  of  cheerful,  h-,  althful    industry,  dressing  th 
garden  of  Kden  and  keepinjc  itf  \\k\  vras  subject,  as  man  nowi.- 
to  casualties  and    injuries.      lie  vras  subject,  inlierently   an- 
necessarily,  to  hunii;er,  thirst,  his.-itude.  v/eariness,  disease,  d( 
cav;  and  these  must  uiiimaiel*-  luive  worn  him  out,  and  result     '^' 
ed  in  death,  had  not  some  method  been  devised    to  eounterik-:::::— "^ 

m 

their  inlluenee,  and  repair  tliose  vraslt's  in  tho   i>]iysical   coust         ^' 
tution,  which  they  were  sure  to  nmke. 

And  here,  it  is  believed,  v.-e  \\\\\\  diseover  the  precise  ohjei,.  ■  ^' 
and  use  of  the  tree  of  liie.     ll  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  th  -^^* 

garden,  in  a  situation  easy  ol'  aei'css,  that  it  might  bo  a  perfect: ^ 

and  universal  resluntfivf.' :  that  ii  ]:ii|iht  hcul  all  maladies,  ovecr  "^ 
come  all  tho  causes  of  disease  aiid  deatli.  and  preserve  innocei:  -*' 
and  happy  man  in  a  state  orjK'riutijal  healili,  strength,  and  mi 
turily,  until  his  trial  was  eii(le«l.  and  he  should  be  removed  t- 
his  linal  and  glorified  state  in  heaven. 

That  thi.^  was  the  projjer  design  and  use  of  tho  tree  in  tjue- 
tion  is  evident,  lirst,  from  the  fHunc  given  to  it.  It  was  th 
tree  of  life ;  importing  that  life  was  to  be  peri)ctuated,  an 
cath  averted,  by  its  means. 


u 
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The  same  is  further  evident,  from  what  was  said  of  this  tree 
after  the  apostasy.     Of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  fallen  man, 
temporal  death  constituted  an  important  part.  "  Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto   dust  shalt  thou  return."     Of  tlie  inflictiou   of  this 
penalty,  there  was  to  be,  there  has  been,  no  remission.      The 
dread  decree  has  been  rigidly  executed,  and  will  hcj  upon  all 
the  fxenerations  of  men.*   Hut  the  tree  of  life  is  in  the  garden; 
and  how  is  fallen  man  to  die,  if  he  may  have  free  access  to  it? 
If  he  may  pluck  and  apply  its  liealiu^  leaves,  and  partake  of  its 
life-eivinir,  health-restorim?  fruit,  how  is  tlie  inexorable  decree 
of  temporal  dissolution  ever  to  be  executed?     It  cannot  be. 
Man,  then,  must  be  shut  out  from  the  tree   of  life,  or  he   will 
never  return  to  the  dust.     He  must  be  rigidly  kept  from  it,  or 
ho  will  live  forever.     Accordin'^ly  we  find  him  instantly  expell- 
ed from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  eflcctually  excluded   from  it, 
and  all  for  this  express  and  specific  reason  :  "  Lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for- 
ever.-'    What  propriety  or  force  in   the  reason  here  assigned 
for  the  exclusion  of  Adam  from  paradise,  except  that  the  pur- 
pose and  use  of  the  tree  of  life  were  such  as  have  been  describ- 
<^<l  ?    If  this  tree  was  provided  as  a  universal  restorative,  a 
^(ctholiconj  in  the  use  of  which  man  could  feel  no  disease,  could 
suffer  no  decay,  could  never  die,"    then  was  it  necessary  that 
doomed  man  should  be  driven  away  from  it,  and  kept  away. 
On  this  supposition,  and  no  other,  was  it  necessary  that  there 
slioald  be  placed  "at  the  east  of  the  garden  a  cherubim  and  a 
flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life." 

Ja  strict  accordance  with  the  import  which  we  have  given  to 
^^*e  tree  of  life,  are  \\\q  fi^^urative  uses  of  this  phraseology,  oc- 
^^^ring  in  different  parts  of  the  l>ible.  In  several  instances,  in 
tlie  Proverbs,  this  phraseology  occurs;  and  in  every  case,  it  is 
^'>'od  in  the  squsc  of  hcalflifiil,sarltfc;^,life-prfjsprving  vJy\  Thus 
^^  ^visdom  it  is  said:  '•  She  is  a  tree  of  life  1^  them  that  lay 
*^Q1<1  upon  her."  In  other  words,  she  is  savingj  healthful  to 
'^^in.     She  will  be  a  means  of  preserving  and  prolonging  tlicir 

.     NVith  the  exception  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  in  the  past,  and  of  the  gcnera- 
^von  alive  on  the  earth  at  the  coming  of  Ciirist  to  judgment. 
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lives  in  tljis  worM.  a-*  v.'*^.'!!  a?  of  conferrinq;  immortal  life  in  the 
next.     Auain.  *•  the  fruit  of  il.-v  righteous  \6  a  tree  of  life/'  Bv 
the  fruit  of  tljc  rijitoous  \vc  aro  to  uu'k'r.-tand   their  good  ex-  . 
ample,  their  piou.^  c]i*cour.-e,  tlioir  wise   inslruction.s,  their  fer- 
vent jirayer.s.     And  thc.-c  ar«j  savhi^\  snhilary,     Tliey  icml  to 
tlic  .^-alvulion.  Ivniimrally  and   .siiiritiially.  of  tlio.^e  tliat  cnjoj 
them.     Still  a;rairi  Solomon  ^av.s:  "  A  \v!iolei?ome  tonmie  is    a 
tree  of  lifu.''*^     II<'r«'  tlie  ?ame  leadinir  idea  is  manifest.     A 
wholesome  totijruo.  full  of  wise  and  '^ood  counsel,  is  exceedinirl J 
i?alutary.  It  pre.-orvo.s  from  a  thousand  ills  in  this  life,  and  often 
confer-*  immortal  Me.s.sin^rs.     From  these  pa.-jfagos  it  appeal'^ 
that  Solomon  must  have  had  the  same  idea  as  to  the  purpo  —  ^ 
and  use  of  the  literal  tree  of  life,  with  that  above  iriven:   sine?  ^ 
oil  this  specific  meaning  all  his  fijiurative  uses  of  the  words,  ai*^ 

based. 

I 


We  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  from  tlie  symhoUcal  use 
the  phrase, /;7;c  o/ ///<?,  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  last  cluiptCT" 
of  the  Revelation,  we  have  a  description  of  the  celestial  pa 
disc,  in  which  the  drapery,  tlie  imajiory.  is  borrowed  extensivcl 
from  the  terrestrial  i)aradise — the  ij^arden  of  Eden.  "  In  th 
midst  of  the  street  of  it'' — the  celestial  paradise — *»and  oi:^ 
cither  side  of  the  river"  (for  there  is  a  river  here)  "  was  thcr^ 
the  tree  of  life,  which  bore  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
its  fruit  every  month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healins  of  the  nafwns,''  "Who  can  doubt,  after  this,  as  to  the 
desij^n  of  the  //7f.r«/ tree  of  life  ?  It  was  for  the  hcaliffi^  of 
the  nadofis.  it  was  for  the  presorvinir,  prolonging  and  per- 
j)Ctuating  of  tliat  natural  life  wliich  Ood  had  imparted  to  his 
innocent  olVspring.  The  symboliv;al  tree  of  life  in  the  paradise 
of  God  above  is  Oiiuivalent  to  an  assurance  that,  in  that  blessed 
world,  there  shall  be  no  more  disease,  no  pain,  no  death.  And 
so  tlh'  literal  Uw  of  life  assured  our  first  parents  that,  so  long 
as  they  had  access  to  it  in  their  innoccncy,  they  should  never 
die.  • 

We  have  another  passage  parallel  to  this  in  Ilevelation,  in 
which  the  same  itlea  is  symbolically  shadowed  forth.  It  is  in 
Kzekiers  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  from   flic  sanc- 

•  Proverbs  3  :  18,  H :  30,  15  :  4. 
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tuary,  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  trees — trees  of  life — <'  whose 
leaves  never  fade,  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and 
the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine.^'  (Ezekicl  47 :  12.)  The  imagery 
here,  as  in  the  Revelation,  is  borrowed  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  through  which  flowed  a  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
grew  the  tree  of  life.  Its  design  was  obviously, — if  there  is 
any  appropriateness  in  these  i«ymbols, — to  remove  all  disease, 
decay,  and  suffering  from  the  innocent  beings  who  partook  of  it, 
and  secure  them  in  the  possej^sion  of  an  endless  life.  But  they 
sinocd  and  fell,  and  were  doon.icd  to  death ;  and  hence  they 
were  debarred  from  the  tree  of  life,  lest  they  should  put  forth 
their  hand,  and  cat,  and  live  forever." 

The  garden  of  Eden  has  long  been  desolated,  and  the  literal 
tree  of  life  has  ceased  from  tlic  earth.  Its  healing  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  its  root  has  decayed  and  moulded  away.  It  could 
not  long  flouririh  in  this  inrcctcd,  doomed,  accursed  world.  And 
while  it  remained,  there  was  no  approach  to  it  for  apostate 
man.  The  curse  pronounced  upon  our  race  must  be  rigidly  ex- 
ecuted.    Dust  we  arc,  and  back  to  the  dust  we  must  return. 

But  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  in  another  tree  of  life,  the 
approaches  to  which  arc  guarded  by  no  flaming  sword ;   whose 
leaf  docs  not  wither;  whose  fruit  docs  not  fail;  which   lives 
and  flourishes,  aud  blooms  forever.     It  is  planted,  not  in   the 
earthly  paradise,  but  in  the  Paradise  of  God  above.     And  the 
way  to  it  is  open,  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  all  the  obedi- 
ent children  of  God.     "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  do  his  com- 
mandments, that  they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 

16* 
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Art.  TI.— the  MESSIAHS  LAST  FORTY  DAYS  ON 

EARTU. 

A  Saviour!  what  a  sul»ject!  The  greatest* events  lliat  eve 
transpired  on  earth  were  his  coming  and  death.  The  plan  o 
salvation  was  irlorions.  It  transcended  expectation  and  cj 
cceded  hope.  And  wlicn  the  Saviour  was  revealed  to  the  work 
the  angels  announced  him,  and  the  heavenly  host  gave  glory  t 
God  in  the  highest. 

"  The  Life  of  Christ"  is  the  title  of  several  books  that  hav 
been  written.  But  who  could  write  the  life  of  him  who  is  th 
'•'  true  God  and  eternal  life  V  "  Who  shall  declare  his  genen 
tion  ?"  His  life,  however,  in  such  books,  is  an  account  of  his  lil 
while  he  was  on  the  earth.  As  such  tliev  mav  be  well,  iriviu'r  a  coi 
nccted  account  of  his  coming,  work  and  death.  Some  lik 
Strauss,  Renan  and  otiicrs  mav  undertake  to  write  such  wort 
with  pens  dipped  in  the  "gall  of  bitterness;"  and  in  skepticisi 
and  unbelief;  but  they  must  settle  that  with  the  "  Judge  of  a 
the  earth." 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  Jewish  sixth  day  of  the  wee" 
He  was  in  death  some  fortv  hours,  and  about  thirtv-six  of  the: 
in  the  tomb.  His  resurrection  took  place  early  on  the  fust  da 
of  the  week,  being  before  liglit.  Jesus  had  power  to  lay  dov 
his  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again.  The  time  came  for  him 
arise.  No  one  saw  him.  lie  broke  death's  iron  bars.  The 
was  a  great  earthquake,  and  an  angel  rolled  away  the  sloi 
that  fastened  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  The  soldiers  appoin 
ed  to  guard,  lest  the  disciples  should  carry  the  body  away  an 
say  he  had  riser.,  became  as  dead  men.  The  Saviour  careful 
laid  aside  his  grave  clothes,  came  forth  and  went  awav. 

Women  came.  From  the  diflcrent  narratives  we  have  tl 
names  of  four.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jam< 
.Joanna  and  Salome.     And  Luke  says.  **  others  with  them." 

One  of  the  sacred  historians  of  what  our  Lord  did  and  wh 
others  did,  relates  one  thing;  another  some  other  cireu 
stance;  and  another  perhaps  both,  with  other  events  combine 
This  accounts  for  apparent  discrepancies.    It  is  evident  th 
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3fary  Magdalene  was  a  part  of  the  time,  if  not  all,  separate  from 

tlie  other  women  in  the  vi.sit  to  the  sepulchre,  as  some  tilings 

they  learned,  she  did  not   know;    and  when  they  saw  him,  she 

was  not  there,  but  came  upon  him  at   another  time  by   herself 

alone.  From  Mark  it  appears  that  she  was  tlie  first  that  beheld 

him;  but  when  the  accounts  that  all  give   arc  summed  up  this 

is  not  quite  certain. 

When  the  women  came  to  the  place,  an  angel  informed  them 
t  He  Lord  was  not  there; — had  risen;  and  told  them  to  inform 
fiis  disciples  they  should  see  him  in  Galilee:  as  there  ho 
^vould  soon  go  according  to  appointment.  They  hastened  back 
towards  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the  way,  Jesus  met  them  and  saluted 
tlicm  by  saying,  *•  AH  hail,"  meaning  rejoice,  because  of  the  res- 
nrrection  and  the  present  meeting.  They  bowed  at  his  feet, 
licid  him  and  worshipped  him.  lie  renewed  the  request  of  the 
xiiigcl  that  the  disciples  be  informed  that  in  Galilee  they  should 
scjehim. 

Mary  Magdalene  wept  at  the  sepulchre  because  she  thought 
the  bodv  of  Christ  had   been  stolen.      Turninir  back,  she  saw 
one  whom  she  supposed  lo  be  the  keeper  of  the  garden ;  and 
slie  wished  him  to  tell  where  the  body  was,  if  he  had   taken  it 
awav.    He  addressed  her  thus,  "  Marv."     Tt  was  in   the  well 
tnown  tones  of  his  voice.     She  knew  it  was  the  Lord  and  an- 
swered, "  Eabboni,"  meaning  ifaster.     Probably  she  was  about 
Colloid  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  women;    but  he  said, 
"Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."   This 
J^^ight  have   been  to  correct  her  misapprchen^on   that  as  he 
was  risen,  he  was  already  glorified. 

Peter  and  John,  having  been  informed  that  the  body  was  not 

in  the  tomb,  hastened  thither,  John  outrunning  Peter.     John, 

entering  the  sepulchre,  saw  and  believed.      What  he  believed 

can  only  be  inferred.     Very  likely  calling  to  mind  the  declara- 

lion  Jesus  made  that  lie  should  rise  the  third   day,  the  great 

(ruth  began  to  open  to  his  mind  that  the  Saviour  had  risen  from 

the  dead. 

The  disciples,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  were  informed  by 
the  women  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead,  but  thev  did 
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not  believe  it.  The  whole  matter  of  his  rising  after  his  deal 
and  burial  was  to  them  a  mvsterv. 

Thus  far  onlv  tlic  women  had  seen  the  Saviour  as  far  as  th 
record  shows.  But  a  few  hours  later,  two  disciples  were  coin, 
to  Emmaus.  a  few  miles  from  Jerusalem.  These  were  not  o 
the  twelve.  Luke  says  one  was  named  Cleopas.  They  wcr 
discoursinp:  on  the  reports  of  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ,  an( 
soon  ho  came  near  and  walked  with  tliem.  IJut  thev  did  no 
know  him.  The  jconversation  turned  upon  his  comincr,  hi 
death,  and  how  it  had  that  moniin2:  been  ascertained  that  hi 
was  not  in  tlie  tomb.  Then  he  expounded  to  them  the  propl 
ccies  relative  to  the  irreat  event.  lie  consented  to  lodi'c  wit! 
them  at  the  village.  At  supper  he  presided  as  he  used  to  d< 
before  his  death.  And  all  at  once  thev  discovered  that  it  wa: 
their  risen  Lord.     lie  immediately  left  them  and  departed. 

These  two  disciples  were  overjoyed,  and  the  same  night  hw 
tened  to  Jerusalem,  and  findini:!:  th.e  eleven  leathered  and  other! 
with  them,  they  found  the  disciples  believed  it  was  certaic 
Christ  had  risen,  as  Peter  had  seen  him.  They  then  rejoic 
inorlv  added  tlieir  testimonv  that  they  too  had  seen  him. 

While  these  were  thus  speakini^,  Jesus  came  into  their  midst, 
and  in  tones  of  love  said.  '•'  Peace  be  unto  you."  What  a  friend! 
How  kindly  he  comes  to  bless !  But  they  were  unbelieving; 
and  iu  alarm  thought  it  was  a  spirit,  lie  sought  to  dissipate 
their  fears ;  ^:Ilowed  them  his  hands  and  feet  into  which  the 
nails  had  been  driven ;.  ate  with  them;  and  opened  to  their  on- 
derstanding  the  t^criptures.  lie  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  had  a  great  work  to  do  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  all  the 
world  to  everv  creature. 

Paul  in  1  Cor.  15:  o  mentions  that  Christ  was  seen  of  the 
twelve.  This  was  the  method  of  speaking  of  them,  but  then 
there  were  only  eleven,  Judas  having  passed  away.  At  thia 
interview  only  ten  were  present,  Thomas  not  being  therei 
When  this  disciple  was  among  them  again,  they  rehearsed  whai 
had  transpired,  Imt  0,  unbelief  in  all  its  cavilling  doubtfulnca 
and  incredulity  did  not  allow  him  to  believe  that  it  was  Chris 
thev  had  seen :  and  he  declared  he  would  not  unless  he  conl' 
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sec  the  print  of  the  nails;  put  hid  finger  in  them;  and  feel  of 
his  wounded  side.  Po  ciirht  davs  hitcr.  that  i.<,thc  next  Lord's 
day,  Jesus  came  again,  and  kindly  allowed  Thomas  thus  to 
do;  and  in  full  belief  he  exclaimed,  "iFv  Lord  and  niv  Ood !" 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  meeting  in  (Jaliloe  I'.ad  been 
proposed.  And  next  the  disciples  were  there.  Jesus  did  not 
come,  and  some  of  them  went  out  to  fi>h.  Xo  fish,  however, 
through  the  long  niuht  were  caught,  and  in  the  morning  Jesus 
stood  on  the  shore,  but  they  ditl  not  know  him.  He  inquired 
as  to  their  success,  and  when  tliey  told  him  they  had  none,  he 
told  them  to  cast  their  net  on  the  right  ?idc  of  the  ship.  They 
did  so,  and  enclosed  one  hundred,  fifty  and  three.  John  now 
perceived  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  Iiad  spoken  to  them,  and 
told  Peter  so.  And  Peter  with  his  usual  impulsiveness  jumped 
over  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  get  to  Christ  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

They  partook  of  food  together,  and  on  the  occasion  the  Sav- 
iour asked  Peter  three  times  if  he  loved  him.  It  caused  him 
to  feci  grief  as  the  matter  was  pressed  so  closely,  and  to  the 
first  and  second  (piestions  he  had  given  afiirmative  answers. 
But  in  conscious  sincerity  and  integrity  to  the  third  he  was 
happy  to  say,  "  Lord,  thou  k  no  west  all  things;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee."  Jesus  siiruified  to  him  that  he  had  a  great 
^ork  to  do  in  feeding  his  sheep  and  lambs ;  and  also  that  in  the 
end  he  would  die  a  martyr's  death. 

The  next  interview  was  in  a  mountain   in   the  same  country 

m 

^here  he  had  ai)pointed  to  meet  them.  There,  according  to 
Slatthcw.  he  gav(.»  them  the  great  commission, — "  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  ♦'^(in,  and  uf  the  IIolv  Ghost:  teacliing  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  von  alwavs  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.*' 
This  was  the  ixreatest  commission  ever  iriven  men.  The  work 
^as  the  most  important,  and  the  results  the  most  glorious.  By 
it  the  world  is  to  be  evancrelized.  An  excellent  minister  in 
England  while  preaching,  wishing  to  analyze  the  commission 
md  bring  out  the  spirit  of  it,  presented  it  thus: — 
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"  Go  unto  all  nation?  and  offor  tliiM  salvation  as  vou  ;ro.  But  lesl 
the  poor  li<)U«5o  of  Israel,  the  scimI  of  Abraham,  mine  ancient  friend, 
should  think  themselves  abandoned  to  de>pair ;  as  cruel  and  unkind 
as  they  have  been  to  mt»,  *ro  muk<;  them  the  first  offer  of  grace.  Let 
them,  thai  first  struck  the  rock,  drink  fir>t  of  its  refreshing  streams; 

and  thov.  that  drew  mv  blood,  be  wcleome  to  its  healintr  virtues. 

•  •  •  •  f- 

Tell  them  that  as  I.  was  sent  to  the  h»st  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
so  it*  they  will  be  gathered,  I  will  be  their  Shephenl  still.  Though 
they  once  dc-pised  my  tears  whieh  1  shed  over  them,  and  imprecated 
my  blood  to  be  upon  them,  tell  them  it  was  fur  their  sakes  I  shed 
both,  that  by  my  tears  I  might  snt'teu  their  hearts  towards  God,  and 
by  my  bloo<l  reconcile  (lod  towards  them.  Tell  them  you  have  seen 
the  prints  of  the  nails  upon  my  hands  and  feet,  and  the  wound  of  the 
spear  in  my  side  :  and  that  those  marks  of  their  cruelty  are  so  itt 
from  giving  me  vindieli\e  thoughts,  that  if  they  but  repent  every 
wound  they  have  given  me  speak*  in  their  behalf:  pleads  with  the 
Father  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  enables  me  to  bestow  it, 
Nay,  if  you  meet  that  poor  wretch  that  thrust  the  spear  into  my  aide, 
tell  him  there  is  another  wav,  a  better  wav  of  comin«r  at  mv  heart. 
If  he  will  repent  and  look  upon  him  he  has  pierced,  and  mourn,  I 
will  cherisli  him  in  the  verv  bo>om  he  has  -wounded  ;  he  shall  find 
the  blood  he  shed  an  ample  atonement  for  the  sin  of  shedding  it.  And 
tell  him  from  me,  he  will  put  me  to  more  pain  and  displeasiu'e  by 
refusing  this  oiler  of  my  blood  than  wlh'U  he  first  drew  it  forth." 

T»v  the  commission  then  irivcii,  the  minislrv  in  all  times  since 
has  i^ocn  authori/.oJ,  nay,  commanded,  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
all  that  can  be  reached ;  to  pnldish  salvation  through  faith  ift 
Christ  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  far  as  it  has  the  lucans 
of  doing  it.  So  it  will  be  to  tlin  end  of  time.  The  churches 
are  to  help  by  alni.i?-givini;-  autl  prayer.  And  the  gracious 
presence  of  the  Saviour  will  bo  realized.  "So  I  am  with  yoiijJ' 
wavs." 

Vanl  mentions  that  after  (/lirist  had  been  seen  bv  the  first 
chosen  disciples,  he  wa<  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethrcfl 
at  one  lime.  Trobaldv  this  was  in  (falilee,  where  he  labored  mnd 
in  his  public  ministry;  and  it  might  have  been  while  makin|?thi* 
visit  there.  In  .Ternsalem  and  vicinity  the  number  was  aboutOD^ 
hundred  and  twenty,  as  appeared  a  little  later  at  Pentecost. 
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The  events  as  to  interviews  with  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ?ceui  to  have  taken  place  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  days. 
Then  but  little  more  rcniaincd  for  him  to  do,  the  work  of  la- 
bor, suffering  and  love  given  him  to  perform  bcini^  about  fin- 
ished. His  attention  was  of  course  turned  to  his  ascension. 
Of  this  he  spoke  once  in  that  he  said,  he  should  ascend  to  his 
Father  and  our  Father;  to  his  God  and  our  God. 

But  till  the  time  came  he  v/as  not  idle.  Galilee  had  been 
visileJ  for  the  last  time.  Luke  records  that  he  was  roen  of  the 
disciples  forty  days,  and  that  ho  spake  to  tliem  of  thini^s  pcr- 
taininir  to  the  kinirdom  of  God.  Likelv  he  was  with  them  often, 
tod  after  the  evidence  was  to  them  satisfactorv  that  he  wa^  the 
risen  Jesus,  they  sat  in  "heavenly  places"  as  they  heard  the 
gracious  and  coinfortin^  words  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

The  last  work  in  all  huuian  aflhirs  conies.  Before  Christ 
snfiorcd  he  gave  the  last  discourse  to  his  disciples,  and  for  them 
offered  his  last  prayer.s.  On  the  cross  he  endured  his  last  suf- 
fcrincr.  aiid  prayed  for  the  last  time  for  those  who  mocked  and 
crucified  him.  He  had  now  fmished  in  Galilee,  and  the  time 
came  for  his  last  interview  with  his  disciples  on  earth.  It  was'in 
that  las:t  walk  of  his  with  his  disciples  from  Jerusalem  to  Olivet. 
He  hud  previou-lv  promisetl  the  Comforter,  the  lloh'  Ghost, 
that  sihould  abide  with  them  and  teach  them,  lie  renewed  that 
promise  J  and  told  them  to  abide  in  Jerusalem  till  pov»'er  fronj 
onhiiih  should  come  upon  them.  Tliis  was  fulfilled  at  Pen- 
tecoFt.  a  few  davs  after  our  Lord's  ascension. 

Chri.^t  ascended  to  heaven.  Hut  before  anv  account  of  this, 
it  may  be  in  place  to  treat  of  a  nmtter  on  which  there  must  be 
some  ihouirht  in  vci'v  manv  minds,  and  in  fact  much  infjm'rv,  if 
Dot  improper  sp'H:ulation.  This  i-^  the  nature  of  his  resurrec- 
tion Irjdv.  Was  it  the  same  as  before  his  death  ?  Or  was  it 
ftsiiiritual  bodv.  or  a  iiloriGed  one.  the  same  as  he  nnw  has  at 
theritiht  hand  of  the  Maiestv  on  hi^h,  where  he  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us  ? 

Our  judgment  is  that  the  body  with  which  Christ  arose  from 
the  (lead,  and  with  which  he  appeared  till  his  ascension,  was 
the  same  natural  bodv  of  flesh.  l)ones  and  blood  that  he  had 
kcforc  his  death,  and  which  after  his  death  was  embalmed  and 
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laitl  in  the  sepulchre.  For  this  view  reasons  will  be  given.  It 
13  iiK-^t  to  sav,  however,  that  anioiii'  the  fathers  in  the  ear!, 
age.s',  several  of  the  nio^t  pious  and  learned  maintained  thatthc 
resurrection  b')dv  was  a  G:lorifiod  one,  not  under  anv  liabilitv 
to  corruption,  nor  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  human  body.  Tho 
same  is  held  by  some  now.  The  most  i)0>itive  proof  in  Fupporr 
of  tin's  wliich  we  have*  .«een,  is  t!ie  account  of  Luke  that  at  the 
close  of  tlic  interview  of  Christ  v/ith  the  tAvo  disciples,  that 
went  to  Kinu:aus.  In?  vjuiij-hed  out  of  tlicir  siirht.  Also  a  feT 
hours  Inter  v/hih)  the  disciples  were  a-semided  at  a  pl:RM>  iu 
Jerusalem,  the  doors  hviwx  shut,  Jesus  aj^peared  to  them,  slaiul- 
ing  ill  tht'ir  midsl.  It  is  admitted  that  the  lirst  account  accom- 
modates it.-elf  to  tlio  idea  of  a  spiritual  l)ody.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  \villi  a  natural  body,  disappearijig  iii  a  suii« 
den  mann(?r.  And  this  account  of  his  resurrection  bodv  ir."?i 
be  takLii  in  connection  v;ith  oiher  aj)p'jaranc(.'s  of  it.  Then  a-; 
to  his  i:''>i*ii;'  into  t!ic  place  wlicre  the  doors  were  clost'd,  the 
same  mav  Ijc  said.  It  tloos  not  imnlv  of  certaintv  a  miraolo.* 
The  doors  Vvcrc  hhut  fur  fear  of  ui)p'.)sinLr  Jews.  If  they  wore 
fastened  by  locks  or  bars,  and  tin  re  is  not  evidence  of  \\\h. 
Jesus  could  liavc  opened  them:  Oi'  the  disciples  nj\:: lit  have 
opened  tlrnn  to  admit  him. 

Some  few  have  died,  and  ])een  bv  a  miracle   raised  to  nfc. 
The  bo.iies   llius  raiseil    were   the  same  as   ijcfore,  fk'sh  and 
l»lood,  and  no  doui>t  died  a  natural  death  airain.     If  tlierc  be 
any  oldociion  raised  to  this,  in  that  thus  Ihev  must  have  .-lifTer- 
ed  tlie  pains  of  death  twi^'c,  wl;en  it  is  appointed  unto  meno//« 
to  die,  it  is  a  stinicient  answer  to  replv  ihat  it  is  no   m-ire  a: 
to  what  is  [»ainful  and  drt'adful  for  s)me  to  die  tvv'ico   or  even 
ten  tiir«.'s  than  it  is  for  otiiers  to  dit>  once.      Those   who  wore 
tlius  bi'on'.iiil  up  IVoni  ^Icath  lo   natural   lif<\,  were  tlio   Wld'^ff'^ 
son  rai.-v-'I  l)y  the  aL^on/y  (n'Elijali ;    the  son  of  the  Shumanitc 
W(»nian  i»y  Klisha:    the  dauirhter  of  .burns,  the  son  of  the  wido\v 
of  Xain,  and  I.a/anis,  all  raised  ])\' Christ ;  Dorcas   and  Kutv- 
chus  ]>y  thii  apostles. 

Now,  after  Jcstis  !iad  risen  and  v/as  seen  of  many  who   wore 

*  Miracle  <»r  fiul,  it  «oeins  to  iks  iho  nulhor  (lues  not  ailmii  fully  ihc   iviiunl 
iiiil»r».\-.-rion  wIir'Ii  il.crfo  Scriiituic--  inaUc  u['on  ilni  reader's  mind^    [Ki., 
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coDTinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  come  up  from  death  and 
the  tomb,  what  was  it  they  saw,  a  body,  the  same  as  before  the 
crucifixion,  or  one  different?  The  sum  of  the  evidence  is  that 
it  was  the  same.  Almost,  if  not  everji^ particular  shows  it  was 
the  same.  Once  it  appears,  according  to  Luke's  account,  He 
was  taken  for  "  a  spirit,"  and  there  was  }[:^rcat  fear.  But  this 
was  when  he  was  first  seen  by  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem.  Two 
brethren  who  liad  seen  him  were  giving  them  aa  account  of  it, 
and  while  they  were  thus  doing,  Jesus  entered  and  saluted 
them.  It  was  so  unexpected  that  the  first  sensation  was  that 
it  was  a  spirit.  We  shall  soon  see  that  he  corrected  their  mis- 
take, showing  by  incontestiblc  evidence  that  it  was  their  risen 
Lord  whom  they  beheld,  with  the  same  body  they  had  seen  be- 
fore. 

The  woman  who  first  saw  Clirist  after  his  resurrection,  as 
Matthew  relates,  lield  him  by  the  feet  as  if  determined  to  enjoy 
his  presence.  It  is  admitted  that  a  spiritual  or  glorified  body 
has  form,  or  how  could  it  be  a  body  ?  It  can  and  will  be  iden- 
tified in  the  immortal  state.  But  the  particulars  of  this  narra- 
tiTC  show  that  Christ's  resurrection  body  was  the  natural  body 
they  had  been  familiar  with  before.  There  was  no  surprise 
as  if  there  had  beefi  a  change. 

Mary  Magdalene,  on  seeing  Christ,  was  about  to  hold  him  in 
like  manner;  but  he  forbade  her,  saying,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I 
aiu  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  This  has  already  been 
explained  as  designed  to  correct  her  misapprehension  that  he 
was  already  glorified.  It  is  a  very  rational  view  of  it,  and  one 
to  which  one  may  readily  come. 

Jesus  partook  of  food  after  his  resurrection.     At  Emmaus  ho 
sat  at  meat  with  the  disciples, — Luke  24 :  30.    He  blessed  the 
food,  and  presiding  at  the  table,  gave  it  to  them.     The  pre- 
SDinptive  evidence  is  that  he  ate.  The  same  evening  in  Jerusa- 
lem the  evidence  is  positive  that  he  ate  temporal  food.      IIo 
asked,  "  Have  ye  any  meat  ?"    **  They  gave  him  a  piece  of  a 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honey  comb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat 
before  them."   Luke  24:  41 — 43.     In  Galilee   also  he  was 
with  his  chosen  when  they  had  bread  and  fish  to  cat, — John  21  : 
12,  13.    And  Peter  afterwards  declared  that  the  witnesses  of 

17 
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Clirist'p  rcpurrection  ate  ami  drank  with  him  after  ho  arc 
lri»m  the  dead/' — Acts  10:  41. 

TIic  .Saviour  gave  tan.iri^ile  proof  that  hi.^  body  wa<?  a  body 
flesli  and  bone?.  WhonAis  friends  thouirht  it  was  a  spirit  tl 
boludd.  lie  aj>pealod  to  tlieir  son?os,  sayinir.  •'  HehohJ  my  liau 
and  my  feet,  tliai  it  is  I  my.iiclf;  handU*  mo  and  soe.  for  a  j?pi 
hatli  not  llcsli  and  bones  as  ve  ?eo  me  liave." — Luke  24:  39. 

Thomas,  one  of  the  twdve,  would  not  bolicvo  witliout  seci 
in  his  hands  tlio  i»riiit<  uf  ilic  nails  and  puttinj:  his  finirer  h 
those  prints;  aiul  ihrustini^  also  lii-  Ijantl  into  his  >ide  thatl 
been  pierced  with  the  spear.  The  L->r«l  'javo  iiini  this  opp 
tunity.  He  was  convinced  and  excluimcil.  ••  ify  Lord  and 
("Jod."' 

In  heaven  Christ  has  a  jrlorifn^d  bojy.  »■  Corruption  d< 
:ioi  inherit  incorrr.pti.ni."  It  i<  -!-.)kc;i  -^f  l.'V  Paid  as  beini. 
••  most  irlorii*:!-?  body."  Wlion.  :'...'!).  .1:1  C!:ri-t  p'it  off  then 
nral  bcdv  a:ul  ]«'.it  on  one  sviiiiual?  Mij::t  .it  r.nt  have  bi 
done  at  the  ascon-ion?  X":  e  will  u-»nbt  the  po-j.il.ilitv  of 
The  v^^cripiure-^  d«>  r:ot  iiilor.i.  us.  bv.:  srvvial  cirvninstan 
render  it  liiiihiv  pro'-'alle.  He  a->".:.-.e.1  a  l.-.ii:-.an  bndv  wl 
l.e  came:  a::d  \\'\\o\\  he  wc:.:    1  Va  I  ••  e«.''."!d  !nv  it  a>ido.     C 

* 
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DQcr  similar,  was  cliaiigcd  from  a  body  of  natural  parts  to 
traiisccndentlv  pjlorious;  one  of  such  inciFablo  lifflit  that  it 
forever  illuminate  the  city  of  our  God,  and  one  of  such 
lity  that  it  will  be  tlie  adoration  of  the  hosts  of  heaven 
iigh  all  the  cycles  of  eternity. 

it  his  a.scension  is  now  to  be  brieflv  noticed.  The  Bible 
itivc  is  in  a  few  words.  Luke  in  his  gospel  says,  lie  led 
Jsciples  out  as  far  as  J>cthany,  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
led  thcni ;  tlien  was  parted  from  them  and  was  carried  up 
javcn.  In  the  Acts,  ho  says  he  was  declaring  that  they 
Id  be  witnesses  of  him  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  next, 
^^as  taken  up  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight. 
!iey  gazed  after  him,  two  angels  announced  that  this  same 
s  should  again  come  in  the  manner  they  had  seen  him  go  up. 
us  first  coming  was  glorious;  his  ascension  not  less  so. 
time  answered  to  about  the  middle  of  our  Mav.  Nature 
beautiful.  The  hillsides,  valleys  and  plains  were  clad  in 
1,  variei^ated  with  lilies  and  other  bri^ht-eved  flowers, 
birds  of  Palestine  sang  their  sweetest  songs.  But  the  lit- 
land  that  went  forth  with  Jesus  noticed  not  these,  nor 
y  saw  the  slope  of  Olivet,  up  which  he  led  them,  all  im- 
ucd  with  olives.  A  greater  than  Solomon  was  with  them, 
hev  listened  to  his  words.  There  was  such  music  in  the 
I  of  his  voice  that  heaven  Js  well  as  earth  seemed  to  listen. 
1  was  readv.  Lci^ions  of  angels  were  near.  Without  no- 
)f  what  he  was  about  to  do,  the  Saviour  began  to  ascend, 
er  and  higher  he  rises.  Upward  and  still  upward  he  as- 
I.  A  cloudy  chariot  receives  him,  and  he  was  lost  to  hu- 
new. 

ngs  and  heroes,  after  great  military  achievements  and  con- 
s,  have  had  a  trinmpliaut  entry  into  their  capitals  when  re- 
ig  home.  No  pageant  honor  of  the  kind  that  ever  glitter- 
the  sun  was  like  this.  Mvriads  of  anijjels,  cherubim  and 
him,  shouted  his  praise  as  they  welcomed  him.  The  lute 
he  harp  of  heaven  and  all  the  songs  of  glory  united, 
nquerors  who  have  on  earth  exhibited  a  triumph,  have  ex- 
id  a  gory  standard;  troops  scarred  with  wounds,  and  cap- 
chained  to  their  chariot  wheels.     The  Saviour's  banner 
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was  the  streaming  cross ;  the  scars,  those  made  by  the  thorns^ 
the  nails  and  the  spear ;  and  death  and  hell  the  captives  drag* 
god  by  his  triumphant  chariot  wheels. 

The  portals  of  glory  were  gained.  Then, "  Lift  up  your  heads, 
0  ye  gates ;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  tbe 
King  of  glory  shall  come  in."  He  enters,  and  in  loudest  strains 
heaven  resounds  with  the  song,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts." 

The  heavens  received  him  and  will  hold  him  '<  till  the  time 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things ;"  when  to  those  who  look  for 
him  "  will  ho  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salva- 
tion." 


Art.  VII.— the  COLLEGE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  * 

No  one  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  strong  thinkers 
more  than  the  relations  and  proper  characteristics  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  university.     There  is  a  universal  conviction  that 
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cy  are  vitally  connected  with  the  Iiigher  and  stronger  forces 
flucncing  mankind.  Their  character  and  management  are 
lercfore  questions  of  great  importance,  and  their  discussion  in 
le  higher  circles  of  tlionght  is  frequent  and  earnest — as  is 
^•inccd  bv  the  references  at  the  head  of  tliis  article. 
While  aiming  substantially  at  the  same  end,  and  without  pro- 
ucing  very  marked  differences  in  the  proficiency  attained,  the 
oUeges  and  uuiver.sities  of  different  countries  present  some- 
'hat  diverse  clianictcristics.  In  England,  the  university  is  the 
enu?,  of  which  the  college  is  the  species.  For  example.  Ox- 
)r(l  University  consi.^ts  of  a  number  of  individual  colleges— 
ach  alike  tributary  to  the  University,  but  separate  from  each 
ther,  ami  niOfStlv  earnest  rivals.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
liversitics  of  England  and  Ireland.  These  affiliated  colleges, 
)mposiug  a  university,  are  sometimes  all  in  or  about  one  town, 
5  iQ  the  cajjc  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  sometimes  in  dif- 
rent  town?,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen\s  University,  having 
Ilcjres  in  Belfast.  Cork,  and  Galwav,  and  the  University  of 
>udon,  having  two  or  three  colleges  in  London,  and  some 
'entv-five  or  thirtv  others  in  ilifferent  parts  of  the  kinirdom. 
The  Eni^lish  idea  of  a  universitv  is  thus  that  of  an  atrgrega- 
>n  of  colleges  proper,  without  including  professional  or  other 
hools.  Of  late,  however,  the  idea  is  being  entertained  of  in- 
r^orating  professional  schools,  as  well  as  colleges,  as  parts  of 
e  uriiversitv :  and  the  University  of  London  included  several 
ofcssional  schools,  and  also  schools  of  science  and  art. 
-And  yet,  the  English  university  is  largely  ideal.  There  is, 
■iced,  a  corps  of  Fellows,  who  may  teach,  and  of  Professors, 
^0  are  appointed  to  teach.  But  the  former  now  do  nothing 
touching,  and  the  latter  very  little — until  quite  recently  no 
•re  than  the  Fellows.  The  effective  teaching  is  done  by  pri- 
•6  tutors,  in  the  several  colleges,  who  are  almost  invariably 
ent  graduates,  over  whom  the  university  has  no  control,  and 
0  for  a  consideration  "cram,**  or  prepare  the  student — some- 
^t  after  the  fashion  of  a  pugilist-trainer — for  the  university 
minations.  Until  recently — and  the  case  is  not  greatly  al- 
-U  now — the  entire  opus  of  the  university  consisted  of  two 
dy  examinations,  one  near  the  middle  of  the  course  and  in 
17* 
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coUcirc  phrase  called  the  "  Littlc-Oo,"  and  the  other,  the  "  Pai 
Examination,"  for  the  dej^ree  and  honor.'^iy  at  its  close.  Tl 
London  University,  indeed;  has  not  even  a  nominal  teachh 
force,  and  openly  proposes  only  to  examine  and  at  its  optic 
confer  degrees  upon  those  who  present  themselves  from  its  co 
stitiient  collciTCs  and  schools. 

This,  however,  was  not  originally  the  case.  At  first,  the  e 
ucationul  processes  were  carried  on  by  the  university — the  c( 
leges  for  a  time  havins?  no  existence.  When  established.  th« 
were  intended  simply  as  ••Houses,"  or  a  sort  of  senii-monki: 
arranirement  for  the  lodirinjr,  feedintr,  and  domestic  governme 
of  the  students.  I>ut  in  the  revision  of  the  code  of  the  univc 
sities  by  Archbisliop  Laud,  the  practical  management  of  the  ui 
versitv  was  indirecllv  iriven  to  the  ••Heads."  or  Presidents, 
these  Houses,  or  CoUcires:  while  attendance  upon  the  lector 
of  the  Professors  was  not  made  obliiratorv.  Bv  these  mcai 
the  collcires  eventually  superseded  the  university,  in  evcrythi 
but  the  examinations — and  even  the.-?e  were  controlled  bv  t 
Heads  of  the  eolleires — anl  the  conferrin'jr  of  the  decrrees.  E 
in  lSr».*V  attentlanoo  upon  at  least  two  courses  of  professiox 
lectures  was  ma«lo  obli^atorv  un.^a  the  students  ia  Oxford  t^ 
Cambridge.  Siiioe  liuil  ii:::o.  ftiU  n:  -re  pr:  minence  has  be 
given  to  proIes^i«"»nal  loa^.•!:i:lg.  arid.of  courso.acorresnondins 
les<  i»:o:i.ir.env*e  i^  t!:o  Mi\a:e  tr.t^r^.  aiul  t!.e  control  so  is 
chiovi^uslv  exoroi^od  bv  i::-.»  hea-.i'?  of  the  co!!ojes  has  been 
stored  :v>  ti.e  prv>fe<-ors  a:: J  ;::;ivei*s:ty  proper:  so  that  a  rJ 
ioal  rcv;.lu::o:;.  :::  ;:•:>  ro>;^oo:.  is  b:::.::  etTened  in  these  uair 
sities. 

Whilo  :::  Kuc'ar.vi  tV.o  c.  V.cjiAto    v'oxc:.:   ].a<  thus  prcda 

dois  :'..^:  exist.  T!io  i;!.:\\:>::\  ::.:.:•:.'» rates  evervtlii'ijr  ii' 
ii%....e  &I.4  ^o..lC  v«im>  «..^^  .ft.v  .«.%.c  ...v.w  «..u..  k»c  rcauiDiT  an 
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oommcnting  upon  a  text  book.  Thero  is  little  or  no  question- 
ing of  the  students,  as  with  us.  Besides  these  ordinary  profcs- 
Bors,  there  is  often  an  indefinite  number  of  Professores  extra- 
ordinarii,  who  receive  no  pay  from  tlie  university,  depending 
solely  upon  a  fee  from  the  students  attending  their  lectures,  and 
who  in  fact  are  only  licensed  by  the  university  to  teach,  or  lec- 
tore,  on  their  own  account  under  its  auspices. 

There  are,  therefore,  some  marked  contrasts  between  the 
English  and  German  systems.  With  the  former,  most  of  the 
teaching  has  been  done  by  unknown  and  irresponsible  persons; 
with  the  latter,  it  is  done  by  the  most  popular  and  celebrated 
men  of  the  countrv.  Tlie  En^^lish  underi'raduate  is  also  al- 
ways  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  and  receives  one  at  graduation ; 
the  German  student  follows  no  statutory  course  of  study,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  graduation  in  an  English  or  American 
sense,  and  no  degrees  tw  ciirsu.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Ger- 
Dian  students  take  a  degree,  and  only  upon  special  examination 
^!  the  university,  wholly  irrespective  of  previous  residence,  or 
^he  going  through  with  any  prescribed  curriculum. 

The  celebrated  University  of  Paris  probably  was  originated 

*  little  anterior  to  the  earlier  English  universities,  and  seemS; 

^Hlcr  to  have  been  their  model,  or  else   both  originated  so 

^©urly  from  the  same  causes  as  thus  to  take  on  very  similar 

®«aracteristics.   But  the  colleges  of  the  Paris  University  never 

*o  thoroughly  absorbed  the  University  and   usurped  its  func- 

^'Ons  as  in  England.     The  present  Imperial  University  is  not 

P**C!atly  difiFerent  from  its  predecessor. 

In  the  Scottish  universities,  the  professorial  system  has  al- 
^'^ys  maintained  the  ascendency.  But  there  is  no  obligatory 
^^  iirse  of  study,  and  there  has  been  little  esprit  da  corps  as  to 
'^  «  taking  of  degrees.  Indeed,  certain  loose  practices  con- 
cted  with  their  dcG:rees  have  rather  brouorht  them  into  disre- 
tc.  Here,  too,  a  reaction  is  taking  place.  ElTorts  arc  being 
^  ^e  to  give  more  credit  and  value  to  the  degrees,  and  tlius  to 
-^  dace  a  larger  number  of  the  students  to  become  candidates 
^  X  degrees.  As  in  Germany,  "  lectures"  occupy  the  place  of 
'  ^r  college  recitation ;  while  Scotland  has  nothing  performing 
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the  work  of  the  German  gymuasiutu  in  fitting  students  to  profit 
l»v  sndi  lecture?. 

AVith  us,  in  theory,  a  university  is  an  educational  corpora- 
tion, includinu:  a  college,  and  one  each  of  the  several  profes- 
sional schools;  so  as  to  afford  a  complete  training  for  any  of 
the  professions.  In  practice,  liDwever,  we  use  the  terms  col 
leire  and  universitv  intorcliantroablv.  Yale  Collcire,  for  exam- 
pie.  included  a  collojrc  proper,  a  law  school,  a  divinity  school, 
a  scientific  school,  and  a  medical  school — comprising  as  com- 
plete a  trainin«j  as  is  afl^orded  by  any  institution  in  the  country 
— under  the  name  sim!»lv  of  a  colloire.  The  same,  with  tliccs- 
ception  of  the  divinity  school,  is  true  of  Dartmouth  CoUcirc; 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  other  colleges.  On  the  other  hand, 
Brown  Universitv.  and  some  oth\?rs,  have  onlv  the  colleirc  cur- 
riculum.  with  no  professional  or  other  schools  in  connection 
with  them;  while  the  West  has  the  credit,  at  least,  of  having 
universities  without  even  tlie  actr.ulities  of  the  colleire. 

With  us.  the  college  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  colleges :  with  these  dilToreiices,  that  it  per- 
forms the  univcr>itv  work  of  examination  and  conferring:  of  the 
degrees,  and  that  it  gives  prominence  to  a  professoriate.  The 
instructions  of  tlicse  prole.- -nrs  also  are  not  ••  lectures,'*  but  rec- 
itation-^  from  approved  text  bo,»k< — more  like  the  instruction 
of  Ruiibv.  and  >imilar  schools  in  Kuirland.  or  of  the  German 
Cfvmnasia,  There  is  also  a  proscril  od  course  of  sludv:  and 
those  who  swoessfullv  co::u'!olo  it  receive  a  deirree,  in  cursu* 
Anil  notwithsta'.iv'inir  t;;at  a  do-:roe  in  this  country  has  no  pe- 
cuniary value,  as  Ivading  lo  a  Kri.>v»*s;.ip.  or  preferment  in  church 
or  state,  vet  uw  co'-IolT'*  sIu/m-is  willimilv  lail  of  attaininu'  it» 

lleiiee.  our  collt^nes  C'»:nbi!ie  i  ^  a  c:»:i-ijerable  extent,  the 
characiorisiiv's  v'f  botli  t!:e  0 'I'.oje  and  the  nniver^ity,  as  they 
ni>w  exist  it  Kn:r:a:ul ;  and  aiv  evoi:  more  trulv  r.nirersitiesthan 
Oxlorvl  and  Catiilrid^o.  Hit.  i.s  we  >!iall  iiereafter  see,  they 
by  U'^  moans  reach  ilio  alti:;K;o  v»ri^ir.aily  intended  by  the  Eng* 
lish  ui;iver>iiv. 

Owv  ideal  university  is  a  s.^rt  of  resultant  between  the  Eng^ 
lish  aiul  rrenoii  u::iver.-ities.  oii  i!:e  oi.o  hand,  and  of  the  German^ 
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;he  other.  Like  the  former,  it  includes  the  college  proper 
b  its  prescribed  curriculum ;  and,  for  aught  we  see  might, 
agh  it  never  does,  include  a  number  of  them.  ^Like  the  lat- 
it  includes  other  subjects,  arts,  or  schools,  than  those  of  the 
lege  proper.  But  while  the  Germans  do  this  under  one  uni- 
f  organization,  having  no  subsidiary  colleges,  professional, 
,  or  other  schools,  we  include  specific  professional  and  sci- 
ific  schools,  along  with  the  college  proper.  And  still,  wliilc 
niDally  separate,  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  Trustees,  of 
the  schools  in  any  given  college  or  university,  are  the  same ; 
ile  tlie  Faculty,  or  teaching  force,  often,  if  not  generally,  act 
a  anit,  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  whole, 
e  only  marked  exception  is  the  case  of  the  divinity  school  in 
mection  with  Harvard  University — and  it  is  an  exception 
y  in  part.  As  yet,  too,  our  universities  are  much  less  com- 
te  than  the  German. 

1  very  interesting  proposition  concerning  the  relations  of 
I  college  and  the  university  has  been  started  by  the  vencra- 
Dr.  Charles  Elliot,  President  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
'sity, — looking  toward  the  realizing  of  a  modified  form  of 
'ideal  university.  With  a  modesty,  not  necessary  to  his 
irs,  his  experience  as  an  educator,  or  his  acknowledged  abil- 
!S,  he  makes  his  suggestion  with  reference  only  to  the  insti- 
ioDs  of  his  own  denomination.  But,  if  practicable  at  all,  it 
Jqually  practicable  and  valuable  for  all  the  institutions  of  the 
intry.  His  proposition  is,  substantially,  that  all  but  one  of 
Methodist  colleges  or  universities  in  the  north-west  shall 
p  the  name  of  university,  if  they  now  have  it,  and  assume 
t  of  college ;  and  that  all  these  colleges  become  subsidiary 
the  one  central  university.  For  such  central  university,  he 
poses  to  take  the  one  best  endowed,  or  one  decided  upon 
mutual  agreement.  Precisely  how  much  of  prerogative  he 
Bid  have  the  several  colleges  surrender  to  the  central  uni- 
sity  does  not  appear — only  tliat  they  shall  not  have  profes- 
nal  schools  connected  with  them,  the  professional  schools  to 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  university.  Dr.  Bannister, 
the  Methodist  Theological  School,  at  Evanston,  Wis.,  seconds 
•  Elliot's  proposition ;  and  most  of  the  Methodist  papers 
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have  favored  the  discussion,  if  they  do  not  also  favor  the  plai 
itself.  Many  of  tlie  papers  of  other  denominations  noticed  thi 
proposition  with  evident  interest. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plan  i.^  Isonicwhat  allied  to  tb 
more  recent  developments  of  the  Elnglish  system.  Dr.  EUio 
is  an  Eni^lishinan,  or  ratlier  an  Irishman,  wliich  in  this  connec 
tion  amounts  to  about  the  same  tliinir;  and  this  may  accoun' 
perhaps,  for  some  features  of  his  plan.  The  plan  would  rescu 
the  university  from  its  present  American  association  with  th 
college,  and  give  it  prominence  over  it.  It  would  also  exalt  th 
university  over  the  Knglish  idea  of  a  mere  family  of  affiliate 
colleges,  and  give  it  a  more  comprehensive  and  commandiD 
significance. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  upon  what  principle  the  profe 
sional  schools  are  to  be  restricted  to  one  locality,  more  tha 
the  colleges.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  theologica 
a  law,  a  medical,  or  a  scientific  school,  might  not  be  a  part  of  o 
tributary  to  the  university,  and  still  be  located  in  a  town  b 
itself  or  in  connection  with  a  college.  Xor  is  it  apparent  wh 
one  of  the  institutions  should  be  singled  out  as  the  universit; 
and  given  such  prominence  over  the  re^t.  To  say  the  leasts 
would  be  likely  practically  to  embarrass  the  adoption  of  tl 
plan.     Perhaps  human  nature  is  so  far  improved  that  no  inj 

rious  bitterness  would  be  cnirendcrcd  bv  such  selection:  an 

tit/  f 

that  when  made,  the  selection  wouM  find  full  and  hearty  acqn 
cscence  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  But  it  would  not  be  s 
altogether  unprecedented  thing,  if,  while  no  one  should  nan 
such  a  consideration  in  direct  terms,  it  should  still  really  defe 
the  measure. 

Why  not  all  the  existing  institutions  assume  the  name 
college — leaving  them  to  have  a  professional  school  or  scho< 
associated  with  them  or  not,  at  the  option  of  each ;  and  tli 
make  the  university  to  consist  of  no  one  college,  or  college  a 
associated  professional  schools  in  any  one  place,  but  rather 
all  the  diilerent  tributarv  colleges  and  schools — each  one  h 
ing  j)recisely  the  same  prominence  and  prerogative  as  any  ot 
one.  Us  corporation  might  consist  of  the  Presidents  of 
several  afliliated  colleges  and  schools,  as  Fellows,  with  a  Ch 
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cellor  at  their  head,  directly  connected  with  no  one  of  them ; 
or,  perhaps  better  ntill,  it  mi<rht  consist  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars, none  of  whom  sliould  be  directly  connected  with  any  of 
the  constitnent  schools. 

In  ihcorv  at  least,  it  would  sccui  that  the  confcrrinir  of  de- 
grees  should  belon^j:  exclusively  to  llie  university;  and  that 
thcpas:?ing  of  a  strict  examination  before  either  the  university 
corpomtion  itself,  or  an  examining  board  Iq^pointcd  by  it, 
shonld  by  be  the  condition  of  a  degree,  in  cursu.  This  would, 
undoubtedly,  give  more  character  and  prestige  to  the  degreea 
themselves,  and  jn'obably  insure  a  higher  general  standard  of 
collcjriate  culture.  Especially  would  it  appear  best  that  the 
honorarv  degrees  should  emanate  onlv  from  the  universitv,  ei- 
thcriipon  its  own  motion,  or  the  recommendation  of  one  of  its 
constituent  institutions.  Within  certain  liuiits,  each  college  or 
school  might  determine  its  own  course  and  methods  of  study — 
being  only  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  its  students  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  universitv. 

But  the  actual  world  either  in  nature  or  in  human  experi- 
ence, seldom  conforms  to  our  ideals.  What  seems  to  our  per- 
ceptions and  conceptions  the  most  complete  or  desirable  de- 
velopment, the  practical  world  frequently  most  persistently  re- 
fuses to  adopt.  It  often  covers  itself  with  what  appears  to  be, 
and  perhaps  is,  crooki'd  and  gnarled  accretions,  and  successful- 
ly resists  all  our  attempts  to  induce  a  more  symmetrical  growth. 
A  few  years  since,  Pitman  and  others  demonstrated  the  unphi- 
losopliical  absurdity  of  our  orthography,  and  every  one  was 
compelled  to  admit  his  charges  to  be  in  the  main  just.  And 
yt't.  we  still  keep  on.  spellinir  p-1-o-u-g-h,  plow,  and  y^ry^  c-o-u-g-h, 
wir,  and  pedagogues  continue  to  *'•  spell  down"  their  pupils  with 
pli-th-is-ie,  tizic.  r^o,  very  likely  the  educational  world  will 
treat  our,  and  perhaps  also  Dr.  Elliot's,  plan  of  a  university. 

In  fact,  the  proposed  change  is  too  radical   for  immediate 
adoption,  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  character.     Changes  in  a 
system  so  venerable  for  age  antl  assneiations,  and  so  thorough- 
ly interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  our  intellectual  life,  as  is  our 
college  and  miiversity  system,  can  ))e  made  only  slowly  and  a 
little  at  a  time.    And  very  seldom  are  actual  changes  the  re- 
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suit  of  pure  thought.  Much  more  frequently  do  Ihey 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  appealing  to  the  practi 
ceptions,  rather  than  to  the  inductive,  and  especially  tht 
tive  faculty. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  such  changes  are  intrinsically 
Lie.  Our  present  system  is  the  accretion  of  ages.  It 
result  of  the  accumulated  practical  wisdom  of  the  stronj 
best  educators  ot  the  world.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  edui 
successes  of  all  tlie  j)ast.  Almost  numberless  experimei 
been  tried.  The  great  majority — and  many  of  them  mo 
tiful  and  complete  in  themselves — have  been  failures.  . 
they  have  been  thrown  aside  and  forgotten.  The  few  tl 
succeeded,  have  been  retained  and  grown  into  the  \ 
of  the  structure  itself.  Not  unfre([uently,  the  taking  \ 
Buch  a  feature,  perhaps  unsightly  and  undesirable  ii 
would  be  as  di?'astrous  as  the  line  and  broad-ax  to  the 
and  crooked  oak.  Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  resist  the  1. 
centuries.     Straiglitcn  it,  and  thereby  its  life  is  destroj 

Tlie  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  no  very  radical 
in  our  colleiifiate  and  universitv  svstem  are  feasible  or 
ble.  The  strong  probability  is  that,  all  things  considei 
gradual  and  for  the  time  comparatively  slight  chan 
better  adapt  it  practically  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
characteristics  of  the  country. 

An  obstacle  to  the  i)roposed  change  is  that  it  is  pro] 
view  of  only  a  temporary  necessity.  Our  institutions  ai 
Therefore  thev  should  thus  combine.  The  verv  term? 
argument  imply  and  demand  that  were  they  strong 
union  would  be  desirable.  Hence  it  is  not  proposed  tc 
in  the  arrangement  the  older  anil  stronger  institutions 
East.  If  the  arrangement  were  desirable  per  5c,  it  w 
just  as  desirable  for  Yale  College  or  Harvard  Universi 
Embryo  College  or  Paper  City  University.  The  arrar 
therefore,  as  desirable  only  in  view  of  weakness,  cease 
desirable  wherever  and  whenever  such  weakness  does 
ist.  ]5ut  this  weakness  is  necessarily  temporary.  Tl 
bryonic  institutions  will  not  always,. nor  very  long,  rem 
and  weak.     In  the  course  of  a  less  time   than  has  1 
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copied  in  the  development  of  Yale,  and  Dartmonth,  and  Hamil- 
ton, to  their  present  proportions,  these  now  weak  institutions 
will  either  be  quite  as  strong  as  they,  or  will  have  ecased  to 
exist.  For  them  very  lonir  to  remain  weak  and  as  now,  is,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  an  impossibility.  Growth  or  death 
is  inevitable.  Now  the  alleged  temporary  necessity  does  not 
«eem  great  enough  to  call  for  or  repay  the  inevitable  work  and 
worry  of  the  proposed  change. 

Nor  do  we  see  in  the  proposed  arrangement  any  very  prob- 
able remedy  for  the  alleged  necessity.  In  plain  terms,  what 
these  weak  institutions  want  is  money — nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Give  them  money,  and  able  professors,  large  libraries, 
ample  halls,  fine  apparatus — in  short,  all  the  features  of  first 
class  institutions — are  thereby  secured.  And  will  the  propos- 
ed absorption  in,  or  afliliation  with,  some  central  institution, 
bring  them  the  money?  This  is  the  question.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  will.  The  central  institution  will  not  furnish  it  for  the 
others;  but  will  rather  tend  to  absorb  more  and  more  into  its 
own  treasury  and  from  them.  The  fact  that  it  has  preeminence 
—is /Ac  institution — would  cause  such  as  are  not  controlled  by 
local  considerations  to  make  their  contributions  to  it.  Such  as 
wc  iulluenced  by  local  considerations — and  these  are  the  great 
Juajority,  and  a  larger  majority  at  the  West  than  in  the  East — 
vould  do  less  for  a  sort  of  branch  or  department  of  a  distailt 
institution,  than  for  an  independent  one  in  their  own  midst. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  thus  rather  injure  than  help  those 
veak  institutions,  in  view  of  whose  weakness  it  is  proposed. 

The  plan  is,  however,  also  urged  to  prevent  the  multiplica- 
tion of  these  weak  institutions.  We  do  not  so  clearly  perceive 
Wit  will  effect  this.  If  any  given  locality  desires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college,  and  one  denomination,  or  party,  or  univer- 
sity, decline  to  take  it  under  its  patronage,  the  only  result 
J'^ould  be — not  the  preventing  of  the  enterprise,  but  simply  of 
Us  being  carried  on  under  other  auspices. 

Nor  yet  do  we  regard  the  multiplication  of  colleges  as  so 
Very  great  an  evil.     If  all  the  youth  of  our  country,  who  would 
^hereby  be  induced  to  live  more  nobly  and  happily,  should  at- 
tend college,  then  even  the  present  number  of  colleges  would 
18 
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far  from  suffice  to  accommodate  them.  Now  it  is  obrious  Uu 
the  multiplication  of  colleges  tends  to  the  multiplication  of  co 
lege  students.  Fifty  will  be  stimulated  to  attend  a  college  : 
their  own  immediate  vicinity,  when  not  five  of  them  would  f 
any  great  distance  to  attend  one.  And  if  the  establishmei 
oven  of  a  »'wcak"  college,  thus  educates  the  forty-five  as  othc 
wise  they  never  would  be  educated,  who  shall  dare  to  questii 
the  propriety  of  its  existence — who  shall  dare  thus  to  cheap 
the  value  of  human  development  and  culture  ?  • 

Undoubtedlv  some  of  these  weak  colleges  will  die — thou 
we  apprehend  the  aggregate  number  will  never  be  Icssenc 
But  does  God  forbid  men  to  be  born,  because  a  great  many  c 
prematurely  ?  Nowhere  is  every  effort  a  success.  Do  mi 
therefore,  refrain  from  efi()rt?  If  men  could  know  beforcha 
what  effort  would  succeed  and  what  would  not,  thev  could  \ 
accordingly.  But,  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  no  such  p 
science  belongs  to  man.  In  the  founding  of  colleges,  as  in 
ery  thing  else,  we  "  know  not  which  will  prosper,  this  or  tl 
or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good."  But  we  do  know  tl 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  multiplication  of  efforts, 
spite  of  frequent  failures,  results  in  the  multiplication  of  fi 
cesses.  And  if  five  efforts  result  in  but  one  succeiJS,  is  not  I 
almost  infinitely  better  than  no  efforts  and  consequently  no  s 
cess  ?  And  if  every  enterprise  were  abandoned  when  it 
pears  unpromit<ing,  the  best  of  ultimate  results  would  often 
thrown  away.  Scarcely  a  great  ^^ncces.s  has  anywhere  b 
reached,  without  unpromising  appearances  at  some  stage  of 
development.  Lyman  Beechcr  is  said  to  have  weighed  but  th 
pounds  and  a  half  at  his  birth. 

The  fact  is  that  few  of  even  our  wenk  colleges  are  wea 
than  were  some  of  the  foremost  ones  of  the  countrv  for  m 
years  after  they  were  founded.  So  late  as  1775,  Yale  Coll 
had  a  Faculty  consisting  of  only  an  "  acting"  President, 
Daggett,  and  two  tutors,  Punderson  Austin  and  Diodate  J( 
son.  At  a  later  date,  the  same  number  and  grades  of  6 
constituted  the  P'aculty  at  Dartmouth.  Nor  had  they  any 
fcclivc  endowment.  Suppose  they  had  been  abandoned 
their  weakness. 
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Another  objection  to  the  proposed  change  is  that  if  so  con- 
siderable a  change  is  attempted,  it  should  not  so  overlook  the 
fondamental  defect  of  the  English,  French  and  American  sys- 
tems— that  of  confounding  to  so  great  an  extent  the  college  and 
(he  university. 

The  actual  English  university  docs  not  essentially  dilTcr  from 
the  college — as  a  university  education  is  simply  and  only  a  col- 
lege education.  Originally  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge contemplated  giving,  and  for  a  time  did  give,  advanced 
instruction,  preparatory  to  the  Master's  degree  and  to  profes- 
sional graduation.  After  tlic  taking  of  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
three  years  more  were  actually  to  be  spent  in  the  university 
and  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  metaphysics, 
natural  philosophy,  ancient  history,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  or- 
der to  attain  the  Master's  degree.  For  the  taking  of  degrees 
in  the  Faculties,  or  profession?,  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology, 
several  additional  years  of  study  were  also  required.  But  after 
Laud's  time,  all  this  disappeared — and  universities,  as  agencies 
for  any  higher  educational  work  than  that  done  by  the  college, 
ceased  to  exist  in  England.     The  name  only  remains. 

With  us,  there  has  been  a  perception  of  this  defect.     But  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  remedy  by  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  higher  university  training,  we  have  tried  to  produce  a 
'^^hcr  training  by  introducing  a  more  extended  range  of  stud- 
ies into  the  college  course,  without  any  corresponding  exten- 
S'on  of  time.    Instead  of  creating  a  university  proper,  we  have 
^^od  the  Yankee  experiment  of  endeavoring  to  make  one  thing 
^observe  several  purposes,  and  tlms  to  crowd  both  the  college 
^'^^i  the  university  into  the  college.     There  is  this  excuse,  that 
^^    have  as  yet  hardly  had  the  means  of  creating  the  real   uni- 
''^^sity,  and  could  thus  in  some  degree  compensate  the  lack,  at 
^'^st  in  the  number  and  range  of  studies.     But  it  is  a  question 
^•^  ^ther  what  we  have  gained  in  superficiality  and  lost  in  ac- 
''^  x-acy  and  thoroughness,  does   not  overbalance,  or  at  least 
'^Vial,  the  advantage.    And,  besides,  this  expedient — as  it  realr 
^Y    is — is  fast  assuming  the  character  of  precedent  and   habit; 
*^d  thci'C  is  the  greatest  danger  that  it  will  eventually  entail 
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upon  us  a  defective  and  miscliicvous  principle.  It  is  a  qnes- 
tioa  whether  the  evils  considered  in  Dr.  Wayland's  •*' Report/* 
and  in  view  of  which  certain  "ohanires"  were  made  in  Brown 
Universitv.  and  afterwards  abandoned,  are  not  the  result  of  the 
workini^  of  this  expedient;  and  that,  had  Dr.  Wayland  endeav- 
ored to  remedy  them  by  makin^^  l>rown  University  a  real 
universitv,  lie  would  have  been  more  sucecs-^ful. 

The  German  nniver.">itics  are  such  real    universities,  contcni- 
platinir  only  this  advanced  and  hii^hor  work;  so  that  what  cor- 
responds in  name  to  Knirlish  and  Ami^rican  universities,  differs 
verv  widelv  in  fact.  Tiic  German  crvmnasia  send  their  students 
up  to  the  university,  quite  as  advanced,  at  least  in  accuracy 
and  thourouLdmess,  as  an  ordinarv  Knirlish  graduate ;  and  hence 
a  German  universitv  student  beuins  just  where  an  iMisilish  uni- 
versity  jrraduatc  leaves  ofl*.    Our  Ameiican  schools  of  law,  med- 
icine and  theology,  at  first  sight  seem  to  correspond  more  near- 
ly to  the  German  university  than  they  do  in  fact.    For,  where- 
as the  German  university  requires  the  previous  training  of  tbc 
gymnasia,  or  college,  as  essential  to  entrance,  a  college  trai^' 
ing  is  not  demanded  by  any  of  our  professional   schools.       I*^ 
fact,  very  few  medical  students  are  college  graduates,  the  Di^' 
jority  of  law  students  are  not,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  i\\cO' 
logical  students  are  not. 

It  is  obviou.r,  therefore,  that  we  lack  in  the  direction  of  un*^ 
versitv  traininc: — that  callinc:  collecjes   universities   does  no^ 
inake  them  such,  and  that  the  crowdinir  of  universitv  studies  in-'^ 
to  the  colleire  course  is  a  (luestionable  if  not  a  danirerous  ex- 
periment.     It  results  in  cramming  into   every  student's  throat 
much  that  is  most  advantageous,  if  advantageous  at  all,  to  only 
certain  classes — of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  most  ad- 
vantageous.    A  college  cotH'se  ?liould  contain  what  is  equally 
valuable  to  all,  as  preparatory  to  specific  or  professional  cul- 
ture, and  should  hence  be  obligatory  alike  upon  all.     The   uni- 
versity should  supply  the  means  of  culture  in  all    the   various 
profes-'ional  pursuits,  but  each  student  should  pursue,  and  pur- 
sue only,  such  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  contemplated 
calling.   A  university  is  thus  an  essentially  different  thing  from 
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and  a  university  education  is  inherently  a  higher  and 
k.  The  college  training;  bears  no  other  relation  to 
'  traininp;  than  that  of  being  a  condition  precedent, 
hilo  we  do  not  expect  at  once  to  see  this  fundamental 
n  realized  among  us,  we  still  submit  that  the  inherent 
^s  of  the  case  should  be  kept  continually  in  mind,  and 
r  chan<j:e  shall  at  least  be  in  the  direction  of  these 
!s  rather  than  in  an  opposite  one. 

thus  considered  the  mutual  relations  of  the  college 
iiiver.sity,  the  (luestion  of  the  kind  and  methods  of 
ruction  now  presents  itself.     And,  first,  of  collegiate 

outset,  it  may  be  well  to  .dance  at  the  present  status 
ite  education  in  Kngland,  France,  the  United  States 
?rmany.  England,  France  and  the  United  States  sub- 
agree  as  to  the  educational  status  and  office  of  the 
ivhile  in  Germany  thp  gymnasium,  though  without  the 
confer  degrees,  occupies  almost  identically  the  place, 
the  practical  oflicc-work,  of  the  English,  French  or 
college — keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  that  our  Amer- 
ges  are  trying  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  univer- 
jr. 

;rman  gymnasium  course  embraces  a  more  thorough 
he  Latin  and  Greek  languages  than  that  of  either  the 
r  American  colleges.  In  mathematics,  it  embraces 
the  calculus. — in  this  respect  about  equal  to  the  Eng- 
e,  but  in  amount  inferior  to  bur  own.  General  history 
n[uirccl,  with  one  or  two  modern  languages,  with  He- 
e  student  design  to  study  theology.  As  a  whole  it 
'  in  amount  to  our  college  course,  and  about  equal  to 
ill ;  but  in  thoroughness  it  surpasses  both.  The  omis- 
e  physical  sciences,  as  in  England,  is  noticeable.  Ger- 
linations  are  proverbially  severer  than  either  the 
r  American,  bringing  the  student  more  fully  and  inva- 
to  the  standard. 

lity  College,  of  the  Cambridge  University,  tJngland, 
s  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  first  book  of  the 
!  first  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  some  easy  Greek  or  Latin 
18* 
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prosC;  Arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Algebra,  two  books  of  Eo- 
did.  and  Palev's  Natural  Thcoloir\'.     Of  the  character  of  the 
examination,  Mr.  Bristed  says:  "The  principle  seems  to  be, 
'  let  in  every  one,  and  if  they  can't  keep  on,  that  is  their  look- 
out.'"  .Xordocsit  seem  much  more  difficult  to  "  keep  on." 
At  the  intermediate  examination,  or  "  Little-Go/'  the  student 
is  examined  in  Paley's  Evidences,  and  on  one  (^rcek  and  one 
Latin  author — in  Greek,  usually  on  one  book  of  Homer  or  He- 
rodotus,  or  a  Trauedv,  or  two  short  dialoirues  of  Plato,  and  in 
Latin,  in  one  book  of  Livy  or  Tacitus.     In  the  final,  or  *•  Pass'* 
examination,  the  oulv  other  universitv  examination,  which  arc 
the  only  ones  on  wliich  the  degree  depends,  the  subjects  are, 
Paley's  Moral  Philosopliy,  Ecclesiastical  History,  three  books 
of  Euclid,  Arithmetic  and  elementary  Algebra(  ?)  certain  por- 
tions of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  the  Acts  of  the   Apostles 
in  the  original,  and  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  subject.     At  Ox- 
ford, the  amount  is  not  essentially  different,  there  being,  how- 
ever, less  mathematics  and   about  a  correspondingly  greater 
amount  of  the  classics.      At  neither  place  is  much  attention 
paid  to  the  physical  sciences.     For  *' honors,"  at  either   Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford,  a  much  larger  amount  of  either  classics  or 
mathematics  is  necessary — or  of  both  to  take  a  "  Double  First," 
or  honors  in  both  mathematics  and  classics,  a  thing  seldom  at- 
tempted.    These  honors  have  no  bearing  on  the  degree,  and 
the  great  mass  of  graduates  never  •'  read"  nor  compete  for 
them. 

Our  own  college  course  equals  the  English  in  thoroughness, 
and  exceeds  both  it  and  the  German  (irymnasia)  in  amount,  but 
is  much  inferior  to  the  German  in  thoroughness.  It  fails  of 
being  the  best,  only  by  attempting  too  much.  Already  wc  hear 
the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  time  to  more  than  four 
years,  because  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  mastering  so 
much  in  that  time.  We  would  rather  cut  down  the  number  of 
studies  to  an  amount  that  can  be  fully  mastered  in  that  time, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  four  years  is  as  much  time  as 
can  ordinarily  be  spared  for  collegiate  training;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  subserve  what  is  the  true  aim  of 
college  culture. 
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The  object  of  a  college  training  13,  or  ought  to  be,  not  the 
immediate  preparation  of  the  student  for  a  profession,  not  to 
make  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  divine,  an  engineer,  or  a  man  of 
science,  but  the  anterior  work  of  making  a  man — out  of  which 
it  is  afterwards  easy  enough  to  make  a  profes-^ional  man.  But 
wilhout  this  antecedent  manliness,  all  professional  life  must  be 
asif  nature's  journeymen  had  attempted  the  work  and  had  not 
done  it  well.  Tlic  college  is  for  the  development  of  those  fac- 
ulties which  when  developed  can  equally  apply  themselves  to 
any  life  pursuit — -just  as  Dr.  Lewis'  gymnastics  develop  the 
muscle  that  may  alike  be  used  in  blacksmithing,  or  any  other 
work  demanding  i)hysical  power.  The  college  then  is  to  make 
the  man — to  develop  all  our  human  faculties  into  their  fullest 
and  most  Iiarmonious  proportions.  The  university  is  to  drill 
these  developed  powers  into  the  most  efTcctive  use  in  a  given 
direction — in  some  professional  pursuit. 

When  the  true  aim  of  college  culture  is  thus  cleared  of  the 
myitiiications  and  misconceptions  often,  if  not  generally  at- 
tached to  it,  the  question  of  the  kind  and  the  number  of  col- 
lege studies  is  at  once  greatly  simplified.  Just  what,  and  only 
"what,  will  most  vigorously  and  harmoniously  develop  our  pow- 
ers, is  demanded  in  that  course.  And  it  may  often  happen  that 
that  may  be  accomplished  when  a  given  study  is  by  no  means 
completed — just  as  the  amount  of  exercise  most  conducive  to 
physical  development  might  be  attained  when  the  corn-field  you 
might  be  at  work  in  were  onlv  half  hoed.  Deciding  thus  what 
should  be  put  into  a  college  course,  and  what  left  out,  we  think 
few  would  say  that  it  miglit  not  easily  be  restricted  to  a  four 
years*  course. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  plea  that  each  subject  or  study 

put  into  the  course  must  be  completed.    The  Professor  of  Latin 

will  insist  that  he  cannot  make  a  thorough  Latin  scholar  without 

more  time.     And  the  same  i)lea  is  heard  from  the   Cheek,  the 

mathematical,  the  German,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Professors. 

The  answer  is  that  their  asseverations  are  all  true.     But  it  is 

also  true  that  no  possible  extension  of  time,  or  crowding  of 

studies,  can  make  such  thorough  scholars,  in  all  or  any  of  these 

departments.     One  man  can  become  *^  thorough"  in  only  one  or 
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two  of  these  directions,  and  that  only  bj  a  persevering  and 
Icnglhcued  application,  far  outreaching  the  possible  limits  of 
any  college  course.  IJut  ihc  direct  reply  is  that  making  schol- 
ars is  not  the  jri-cat  aim  of  llie  college — wc  repent,  it  is  rather 
the  making  of  men.  And  the  que.'^tion  is  not  whether  the  time 
and  attention  given  to  any  study  arc  sufficient  for  its  mastenr, 
but  whether  it  is  .sufficient  adecjuately  to  develop  the  man,  in 
the  given  direction.  And  wc  repeat  this,  too,  that  the  making 
of  lawvers,  of  doctors,  of  divine.^,  of  enccincers,  of  generals,  of 
scientific airriculturists,  of  men  of  scirnce  generallv,  and  of  ?chol- 
ars  also,  is  not  college  work,  but  universit}-  work. 

If  our  colleges  wi.sh  to  promote  this,  and  can.  would  it  not 
still  be  better  to  confine  the  coUeire  course  to  its  legitimate 
work,  and  do  this  additional  work  as  additional  work.  A  vcrv 
practicable  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  abandon  the  givina[of 
the  Master's  degree  upon  the  simple  conditions  of  living  three 
years  after  graduation  and  payiug  the  fee  of  five  dollars,  and 
make  lonirer  rcj'idenco,  or  at  least  actual  and  success^ful  devo- 
tion  to  some  Hue  of  study — the  making  of  the  graduate  i 
''  scholar"  in  at  least  one  direction,  the  condition  of  receiving 
the  Master's  deirree.  An  extended  universitv  eonrsc  miizlit  be 
given  at  and  I)y  the  college,  or  proficiency  might  be  allaioed 
elsewhere  and  ascertained  by  an  examination  by  the  coUcire. 
This  {riving  of  the  Master's  degree  without  anv  additional  or 
ascertained  proficiency,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  worst  defects 
of  our  higher  educational  system.  J>y  all  means,  let  it  bo  aban- 
doned, and  let  it  be  understood  that  a  Mastership  is  indicalire 
of  somethiug  else  than  years  over  the  Bachelorship — a  dijliso 
tion,  that  as  things  now  are,  is  often  in  favor  of  the  Bachelor, 
as  approaching  nearer  to  a  scholar  at  graduation  than  he  (iocs 
three  vears  after.  And,  whatever  extension  of  studv  is  >^ 
tempted — and  by  all  means  let  there  be  as  much  as  possible^ 
let  it  be  thrown  beyond,  and  not  crowded  into  the  college 
course.  In  this  way,  our  colleges  might  be  colleges,  and  not 
mongrels,  and  still  approximate  to  the  university,  as  fast  as 
means,  libraries,  cabinets,  <fcc.,  might  permit. 

Were  wc  to  attempt  to  describe  what  a  college  course  shonld 
be,  irrespective  of  existing  circumstances,  we  should   do  iiw 
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follows.  Man  is  inherently  a  three-fold  being — physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  To  develop  his  manhood  therefore  requires 
what  will  develop  each  of  these  three  characteristics,  and  that 
as  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  rank  and  importanco 
u  possible. 

First  of  all  there  must  be  physical  development.  In  theory, 
perhaps,  this  is  supposed  to  be  attained,  either  before  entering 
college,  or  from  other  ai^cncies  while  there.  In  fact,  however* 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  college  students  generally,  so  far  from 
having  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  more  frequently  have 
BtroDg  minds  in  weak  or  diseased  bodies.  And,  since  mind  here 
naDifests  itself  only  through  the  body,  mental  action  is  thus 
either  prevented  or  perverted,  and  most  disastrous  consequences 
follow.  It  is  a  question  whether  something  of  the  superiority 
of  West  Point  graduates  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  physical 
cnlturc  induced  by  its  military  drill.  As  elocution,  or  oratory, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  posture,  action,  and  voice,  it  appropriate- 
ly comes  nnder  the  same  head,  and  might  be  committed  to  the 
same  professor. 

Kext,  not  in  logical  but  in  practical  order,  comes  moral  de- 
Tclopment — about  equally,  that  is,  almost  wholly  neglected  by 
oar  colleges.     This  takes  practical  precedence  of  mental  train- 
ing, because  lipon  the  state  of  the  moral  nature  quite  as  much 
is  the  physical,  does  the  eilectual  and  desirable  culture  and  use 
of  the  mind  depend.     To  come  directly  to  the  point,  since  man 
las  a  moral  nature,,  that  moral  nature  needs  development,  and 
'»  necessary  to  his  manliness.    And  since  the  college  is  design- 
ed to  develop  that  manliness,  it  must  of  right  induce  such  moral 
'oTclopraent.     But,  as  Christianity  is  the  only  true  and  suc- 
'^ssfnl  agency  for  such  development,  it  follows   that  Christian 
^Iture  should  constitute  a  fundamental  element  of  the  college 
**5iining.     We  do  not  mean  dogmatic  or  sectarian  theology,  but 
tactical  or  experimental  Christianity:  and  every  college  should 
B  confessedly  and  directlv  aim  at  making  its  students  such 
tactical  Christians,  as  at  making  them  mathematicians  or  lin- 
Uists. 

For  specific  mental  training,  something  is  wanted  at  the  outset 
o  tame  the  mind  and  accustom  it  to  method  and  exactitude ; 
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somctliinpr,  too,  that  shall  at  the  same  time  induce  that  vigoroi 
exercise  of  thought  essential  to  mental  jcrowth.  For  this  pa 
poRo,  tlicre  confessedly  is  nothing  so  efficient  as  mathematic 
They  have  a  power  to  induce  a  precision,  a  method,  and  a  rig 
that  nolhinj:^  else  can  supply. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  exact  and  pof^itive.  Nature 
not  tlins.  Practical  life  is  not.  A  patient  balancing  of  pK 
abilities,  a  careful  discrimination  of  nice  shades  of  differen* 
a  keen  analysis,  a  clear  insight,  a  ready  perception, — these  t 
also  fundamental.  To  attain  them,  we  go  to  the  classics.  Gra 
mar,  philology,  the  philosophy  of  language,  have  power  abc 
cvervthinsc  else  in  this  direction. 

We  also  need  acquaintance  with  nature  and  natural  process 
Many  of  life's  failures  are  the  results,  not  of  mental  wcaknc 
or  the  lack  of  vigorous  effort,  but  of  failing  to  conform  to  n 
ural  and  necessary  processes.  Things  doggedly  insist  on  1 
ing  done  in  a  legitimate  manner.  The  relation  of  cause  a 
effect  will  not  give  way  even  for  genius.  Natural  or  phyaii 
science  can  alone  habituate  one  to  such  natural  and  legitime 
*  ways  of  thinking  and  of  acting. 

Mental  Science,  as  a  sort  of  svstematizinj?  of  the  results 
mental  development,  and  Moral  Science,  as  the  frame  work 
Christian  experience,  are  also  necessary.  And  along  with  the 
there  needs  to  be  a  teaching  of  our  developed  powers  how 
apply  themselves  to  the  problems  and  work  of  life — to  ma 
the  application  of  truth  and  duty  to  human  circumstances  a: 
vicissitudes — demanding  a  Professorship  of  the  Humanities. 

It  is  worthy  of  meiition  here  that  the  greatest  power  of 
these  sciences  for  human  development  lies  in  their  elemen 
It  is  clearly  the  grammar,  the  construction,  tlic  philosophy 
the  classics  that  do  the  great  work  of  mental  development,  a 
not  the  reading  of  many  autliors.     The  larger  part  of  this 
veloping  power  lies  in  the  grammars.     Very  nearly  the  sam< 
true  of  mathematics.     Far  more  power  to  develop  mind  lies 
the  exactness  of  arithmetic,  the  analysis  of  algebra,  and 
logic  of  geometry,  than  in  the  construction  of  tables  by  the  ( 
cuius,  or  the  evolution  of  formuhe  by  trigonometry.     Like^ 
the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  < 
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]ui?e  in  them  more  developing  force  than  the  more  advanced, 
and  therefore  more  spcculalivu  researches  of  savans  in  those 
department??. 

Physical  drill  or  trainin^r,  in  connection  with  elocution  or 
oratory,  the  elements  of  matliematics,  tlic  classics,  and  natural 
Bciencc,  together  with  mental  and  moral  science,,  the  humani- 
ties, and  the  practical  developiiicnt  of  the  moral  nature  by 
Christianity,  therefore  constitute  the  true  elements  of  college 
cultore.  Six  or  seven  professors  or  tutors  arc  sufficient  to  ap- 
ply them ;  while  several  of  these,  at  least  after  a  little  time, 
eoold  devote  more  or  less  attention  to  those  advanced  studies 
in  their  several  departments,  which  belong  to  the  university 
proper. 

This  scheme  would  put  into  the  collet^e  course  some  things 
\  not  now  there,  and  would  also  throw  out,  mostly  of  advanced 
studies,  considerable  that  is  now  there.  But  would  not  the 
cause  of  college  education  in  tlic  end  be  thereb)  the  gainer? 
Would  it  not  thus  make  stronger  and  better  men;  and,  by  lay- 
ing a  stronger  foundation,  would  not  tliose  of  the  students,  who, 
by  the  subsequent  university  course  should  become  scholars,  be 
Tcrymuch  better  scholars  than  any  now  produced?  Would  it 
not  also  be  the  gainer  by  throwing  aside  the  proteusion  of  mak- 
ing scholars — which  it  certainly  cannot  do,  in  any  worthy  sense 
*-and  restin*'  its  claims  onlv  on  what  it  can  do  and  ou^ht  to 
do,  hut  which  now,  by  attempting  also  so  much  else,  it  does  not 
•dequately  do.  It  now  is  too  much  like  the  dog,  which  in  cross- 
ing a  stream  with  a  bone  in  his  month  saw  therein  the  shadow 
of  Ins  bone,  and  thinking  it  another,  and  anxious  to  obtain  it, 
•grasped  after  ix  and  thereby  lost  the  real  bone  he  had.  Our 
colleges  now  profess  both  to  develop  manliness,  and  to  make 
8cliolars:  and,  we  think  wo  hazard  little  in  saving  thev  mostlv 
fell  to  do  either.  Hence  the  reason  thev  are  in  no  greater  re- 
pnic — why  so  many  rush  into  the  professions  and  active  life 
without  entering  them,  and  why  the  conviction  so  extensively 
prevails  that  a  college  training  actually  often  uufits  men  for 
Wccess  in  life.  Let  the  colleges  aim  at  their  legitimate  object. 
That  they  can,  and  will  thus  attain.  And,  attaining  that,  clearly 
ftod  confessedly,  we  believe  their  value  will  be  appreciated  and 
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practically  acknowledgedy  and  the  way  thus  be  opened  fom 
we  now  have  not,  a  full  and  ciTicknt  university  system. 

And  this  we  re<rard  as  at  present  ihe  ^reat  educational « 
of  our  country.  We  hardly  expect,  and  doubt  if  it  isdcsira 
to  have  independent  universiitics  .sprini;  up  as  in  Germany, 
more  feasible  plan,  probably,  is  for  some  of  the  colleges  to 
nish  advanced  instruction,  until  in  process  of  time  they  shal 
full  universities.  They  must  first  plainly  maintain  that  t 
coUej^o  course  is  only  preparatory,  that  it  is  not  intendcc 
make  scholars  or  professional  men,  and  that  if  they  would 
scholars  or  worthily  fitted  for  professional  life,  or  statcsr 
ship,  they  need  to  pursue  the  hii^her  course  provided.  \? 
they  do  this,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  inducirig  iii 
graduates  to  pursue  this  higher  course — more  than  there  i 
is  to  induce  nmnv  of  them  to  enter  a  law  or  divinitv  sch 
And  when  their  liighor  attainments  and  greater  power  bcct 
manifest,  the  number  thus  advancing  will  be  rapidly  mi 
plied. 

What  a  full  univcrsitv  should  be,  we  neither  feel  able, 
have  we  room,  fully  to  discuss.  Suffice  it,  that  it  should  fun 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  instruction  in  and  for  cacli 
the  definite  pursuits  and  walks  of  life;  whether  any  man,  v 
the  requisite  previous  training,  may  go  and  gather  the  lara 
measure  of  knowlcdie  attainable  inanviriven  sphere  of  thou 
or  action.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  given  place  or  sch 
shall  produce  a  full  fiodged  university  at  once,  or  even  at 
One  may  make  one  advanced  course  a  speciality,  and  anol 
some  other.  Students  intending  a  given  pursuit  can  go  for 
appropriate  university  training,  to  the  institution  providini 
— one  to  one  and  another  to  another,  just  as  the  given  sd 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the  higher  culture  he  sc 

What  we  especially  protest  against  is  the  making  of  the 
versity  course  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  college  course, 
grand  defect  of  Dr.  Wayland's  plan,  we  apprehend,  lay 
here.     He  instituted  a  variety  of  courses,  several  of  them 
tually  university  courses,  and  then  gave  each  student  his 
tion  between  them — actually  designing  that  many  should  ch< 
university  courses  without  first  pursuing  the   preparatory 
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colle^  course.  We  know  that  there  is  a  popular  impression 
afioat  in  favor  of  something  of  this  kind.  But  we  know,  and 
erery  body  ought  to  know,  that  an  cdilice  cannot  stand  with- 
out a  foundation,  and  that  the  question  of  a  proper  foundation 
is  rcallj  the  most  important  one  connected  with  the  ediflce. 
Wc  know,  and  every  body  will  eventually  know,  that  medical, 
law,  and  divinity,  or  any  other  professional  schools  that  receive 
students  without  a  college  course,  or  its  equivalent,  will  result 
in  flooding  community  with  incompetent  professional  men,  dis- 
graciDg  in  the  end  both  the  professions  and  the  schools.  Such 
a  course  reminds  us  of  a  meeting-house  in  a  town  where  we 
once  resided,  whose  builders,  after  erecting  the  frame  on  some 
loose  blocks,  began  to  finii«h  it  by  tinning  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  adding  thereto  some  gingerbread  work,  leaving  it  thus  for 
some  years  to  the  ridicule  of  the  passers  by. 

We  had  thouglit  also  to  add  some  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment and  government,  particularly  of  colleges,  suggested  by  the 
admirable  code  of  laws  for  Bates  College,  named  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  but  must  forbear. 


Art.  VIIL— remarks  OX  INSPIRATION.* 

When  as  Christians  we  say  with  an  apostle,  "All  Scripture 
^  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  we  are  gravely  informed  by 
^ftain  parties  that  the  Mahommedan  has  his  Koran,  the  Ilin- 
'oo  his  Shasters,  and  the  Mormon  his  pretended  revelation, 
^^t  as  the  Christian  claims  the  Bible  to  be  of  Divine  origin. 
*^t  a  few  reasons,  nevertheless,  we  will  here  offer  for  the  foun- 
^tion  of  our  faith. 

1.  That  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  sincere.  Although 
^  ^ir  sincerity  is  not  proof  absolute  in  itself,  of  their  inspira- 
XDn,  yet  sincerity  is  a  necessary  element  of  it.     In   proof  of 

^^  Authors  consulted  Jenkyns,  Leslie,  Littleton,  Gregory,  Watson,  Campbell 
^^  others. 
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their  sincerity,  they  spent  their  lives  in  affirming  their  full  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  the  sqntiinents  they  taught.      They  sac- 
rificed every  worldly  advantaire  to  promote  the  principles  they 
professed.     They  also  endured  hardships,  suflcrinjrs,  persecu- 
tion, reproach,  and  deatli  itself,  in  attestation  of  their  faith:  all 
this  they  did  when  foretold  the  courjcqucnces  of  becoming  dis- 
ciples, for  Christ  forewarned  hi:^  followers  that  they  should  be 
hated  of  all  men.  and  that  many  should   even  be  put  to  death 
for  his  name's  sake.     They  taught  the  purest  system  of  moral- 
ity and  reliirion  ever  published,  which  is  a  contradiction  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  were  impostors,  and  to  suppose  them 
insincere  is  contrary  to  every  known   principle  of  the  human 
mind,  and  is  a  moral  impossibility. 

We  shall  not  pause  here  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  were 
orieinallv  written  in  the  lanirun'res  ascribed  to  them, — their  au- 
thenticity  and  antiquity  beinii^  beyond  all  reasonable  disputa- 
tion,— and  that  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  esteem- 
ed Divine  bv  the  Jews  for  some  thousands  of  vears  needs    no 
proof:  and  that  from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  gospels  and  epistles  have  been  so  regarded,  is   matter    <>*■ 
historical  ccrtaintv. 

2.  In  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  this  sacred  volume,  we  u  x'g^ 
that  the  great  leading  or  central  truths  which  it  teaches,  are      ^^' 

tirelv  above  or  bovond  the  discoveries  of  unaided  reason.        ^^ 

••  • 

stance  spirit,  altar,  sacrifice. — there  is  nothing  in  the  material  ""-^^ 
verse  which  can  furnish  a  single  archetype  or  suggestion  of  spx  ^  ' 
of  altar,  or  of  worship  by  sacrifieo.  Look  at  the  niountai^^ 
examine  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  whole  earth,  trace  the  "^'^ 
crs  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths,  sail  over  the  lakes  r""-^ 
the  ocean,  explore  the  forests,  the  fertile  vales  and  the  bar 
wastes  of  the  world,  they  are  all  alike  dumb,  nntil  the  ideas  ^ 
once  suggested  by  revelation,  when  at  once  they  proclaim  al 
their  nmker  God.  Thus  Uom.  1 :  20,  *<  For  the  invi.sible  thim 
of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearlv  seen,  be  ^ 
understood  by  the  things  that  arc  made,  even  his  eternal  poM^ 
and  Godhead."  Ps.  IJ) :  1,  ••  The  heavens  declare  the  clorv 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  At  on 
these  truths  appear  infinitely  adapted  to  explain  the  phenome? 
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oT  the  material;  mental;  aud  moral  universe;  or  tbc  universe  of 
matter  and  mind.  They  also  meet  every  demand  of  the  reason, 
and  every  necessity  of  moral  beins^s  in*  every  exigence  of  hu- 
man existence  in  their  probationary  state. 

3.  AVe  ur^L^c  that  the  matter  of  the  sacred  oracles  is  worthy 
or  a.  Divine  revelation.  As  an  a  priori  argument  we  might  most 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  Creator,  the  infinite  and  sovereign 
Ruler,  would  not  leave  his  creatures  in  ignorance  of  their  rela- 
tion to  him  as  their  great  Father,  and  the  means  of  their  high- 
est well-being,  in  securing  the  Divine  favor  in  this  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  their  final  destination  in  a  future  state.  The  historical 
narrations  of  the  IJible  in  their  antiquity,  clearness,  fulness  and 
CDiiiprehensivcuess,  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  their  myste- 
riousncss  and  resplendent  grandeur,  often   infinitely  above,  or 
transcending  the  discoveries  of,  reason,  but   never   discordant 
with  or  contrary  to  it,  its  moral  precepts,  bearing  upon  all 
classes,  conditions  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  so  compre- 
hensive yet  so  minute,  and  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
intuitive  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  its  facts  so  marvelously 
interesting  and  instructive,  its  counsels  and  directions  so  re- 
plete with  justice  and  wisdom,  its  threatenings  so  just  yet  so 
^wful  and   overwhelming,  reveal   to   us  the  Divine  Deinir,  in 
his  nature,  his  perfection,  his  works,  the  principles  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  glory.    Thus,  God  is  a  .Spirit,  the  never  began 
to  be,  the  eternal  Inhabitant  of  Eternity.     /  AM  the  self-e.\- 

• 

Jsstent,  independent  of  all  existence,  infinite  in  all  natural  and 
^oral  perfection  and  excellence,  Omnij»otent,  Omniscient,  Om- 
nipresent, or,  in  the  language  of  the  pliilosophers,  that  IJeing 
^liosc  centre  is  everywhere  and  whose  circunifcrence  is  nowhere. 
*^  reveals  to  us  man  in  his  oiigin,  his  faculties,  capabilities,  en- 
dowments and  destinations,  his  apostate  state,  Iiis  fall  and  its 
^ficcts,  his  immortalitv  and  account'ibilitv,  and  Lnves  directions 
c^^  to  secure  the  Divine  favor  here  and   hereafter,  revealing 
^Ur  duty  both  to  God  and  our  fellow  man;  it  reveals  a  day  of 
JUdirment,  a  heaven  and  hell,  ct'.riial  blessedness  for  the  ri'rht- 
^0U3  and  endless  misery  fur  the  wicked ;  and,  a.^  the  glory  of  the 
^hole,  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  it  reveals  the  boundlesri 
^ercy  of  God  in  the  atonemeLt  by  Jesus   Christ,  solving  the 
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mysterious  problem  of  reconciling  mercy  and  judgment,  sd  as 
to  pardon  the  irniltv,  and  manifest  infinite  displeasure  against 
sin,  and  mao:nifv  the  law,  vindieatin<j:  its  claims  in  a  measoro 
above  law  and  addinji  to  its  ssanctions,  more  fuUv  revealing 
God  to  the  universe,  and  procuring  redemption  for  this  lost, 
fallen  and  sinful  world  from  ixuilt,  and  sin,  and  bell,  and  obtain- 
ing eternal  salvation  for  all  who  will  believe  in  his  name  and 
trust  in  his  grace.  Now,  since  these  truths  are  revealed,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  truths,  essential  to  our  well- 
being  in  this  mode  of  existence,  and  also,  as  accountable  beings, 
to  our  future  happiness  in  that  state  of  existence  to  which  we 
are  all  verging  so  rapidly. 

4.  The  style  of  the  sacred  writings  is  evidence  of  their  Di- 
vine origin.     Although  there  is  great  diversity  of  style  evinced 
by  the  various  authore,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  each  and  all  a  style  peculiar  to  themsclres, 
there  arc  no  works  extant  which  resemble  them.     Here  is  a 
grandeur  of  thought  and  idea  presented  with  uniform  gravitj, 
seriousness  and  simplicity,  here  r.re  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn.     They  teach  with  authority  as  man  never 
taught,  they  possess  a  fulness  unknown  to  any  other  writings  in 
the  world,  they  fall  upon  the  ear,  they  enter  the  mind  and  at-  , 
feet  the  heart  unlike  any  others  in  existence,  unlike  all  others 
the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  they  are  admired  ao^ 
prized.     The  Scriptures  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  iutellcC'^ 
ual  wealth  to  the  most  profound  and  diligent  student,  of  tr^^' 
sures  invaluable,  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold,  and  sweets  ^ 
than  honey  and  the  honey-comb  to  the  pure  in  heart,  directi  ^ 
the  mind  from  the  narrow  limit  of  time,  to  the  boundless  ai^ 
of  eteruitv. 

We  refer  to  the  unwavering  impartiality  and  fidelity  of  I 
Word  of  God.  *•  The  writers  were  candid  in  recording  th^ 
own  sins  and  the  sins  of  others.  Thus  Moses  mentions  his  o^ 
sins  and  weakness,  his  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  Divi 
mission,  us  deliverer  of  God's  chosen  people  from  Egypti  -^ 
bondage,  his  killing  the  Egyptian,  his  flight,  his  rashness  at  t  ^ 
rock  of  Iloreb.  The  drunkenness  of  Xoali,  the  prevarication  ^ 
Abraham,  the  incest  of  Lot,  the  idolatry  of  Aaron,  the  hcino^** 
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lin  of  David,  tlio  weakness  of  the  disciples,  the  fall  of  Peter — 
ire  all  given  with  unimpeachable  integrity/' 

5.  We  pass  to  notice  the  argument  drawn  from  miracles.  A 
airacle  is  an  event  contrary  to,  above  or  out  of,  the  ordinary 
ourse  of  natural  law,  as,  for  example,  the  finding  a  piece  of 
(loney  in  the  fish's  mouth.  The  incidents  connected  with  the 
aking  the  tish,  and  finding  tlie  money,  prove  the  divinity  of 
Km  who  could  foretell  the  event,  and  is  entirelv  out  of  the  or- 
linary  course  of  events.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  of  .Je- 
U3  Christ  from  the  dead  was  a  miracle,  as  also  the  resurrection 
if  Lazarus  after  being  dead  four  days  and  being  buried  in  the 
;rave.  The  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of 
.ny  reported  event,  may  be  known  to  a  certainty  if  it  isattend- 
id  with  certain  criteria  of  evidence. 

(I.)  The  fact  or  event  reported  must  be  tangible,  i.  e.,  capa- 
)le  of  or  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  senses. 

(2.)  It  must  be  a  fact  of  notoriety. 

(3.)  Public  monuments  set  up  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  oc- 
iurrcnce  of  said  event. 

Now  tliese  are  all  true  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
lo  was  seen,  conversed  with,  handled,  and  ate  with  after  he 
ras  raised  from  the  dead.  It  was  a  fact  of  great  notoriety ;  the 
esnrrcction  of  Christ  was  published  all  abroad,  not  only  in 
udea  and  Jerusalem,  but  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
iflnence  of  which  overthrew  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
hilosophcrs  and  sages  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the 
hole  world  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  period  of  time, 
ublic  monuments  were  instituted  commemorative  of  his  death 
id  his  resurrection  also.  The  Kucharist,  or  Lord's  supper,  is 
standing  memorial  in  the  church,  to  be  preserved  unto  the 
id  of  the  world.  This  most  strikingly  represents  and  symbol- 
ics his  death,  and  is  designed  to  commemorate  that  remarka- 
ie  and  interesting  tragedy,  tlie  breaking  the  bread  to  repre- 
3nt  his  body  bruised  for  sin,  and  the  pouring  the  cup  to  sym- 
Dlize  his  blood,  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
^in  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  Is  another  monument, 
pon  this  we  remark,  that  ever  since  the  event  of  the  rcsur- 
19* 
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rection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  every  disciple  who  scripturallr 
makes  a  public  profession  of  discipleship,  by  beinc:   baptized, 
symbolizes  a  burial  and  resurrection  in  the  act  of  his  baptism, 
tiius,  1  Cor.  15:  29,— Rom.  6:4—6;    Col.  2:  12.      And  tin?, 
i.  e.,  an  immersion,  and  emersion   from  the  baptismal   waters, 
was  the  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  hundreds  of  years, 
Pedobaptists  themselves  being  jud^^es.     See  Stackhouse  on  the 
Bible,  Dr.  Wall  in  his  History  of  Baptism,  the  EdinburL^h  En- 
cyclopjedia,  Campbell  and  others-.     Upon  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism is  plainly  inscribed  or  engraved,  burial  and  resurrection 
from  the  dead;    thus  Rom.  6:  3,  4, — "Know   ye  not  that  so 
many  of  us  as  have  been  baptized  into  Jesus   Christ,''  that  is, 
into  the  profession  of  disciplcship,  "have  been  baptized  into 
his  death,"  that  is,  its  resemblance ;    therefore  wc  arc  buried 
with  him  by  or  in  the  act  of  being  baptized.      Hence    we  see 
most  clearly  tliat  tlic  institution  of  Christian  baptism  is  a  livinir, 
standing  monument  in  the  church,  upon  which  in  a  most  strikinj; 
fiirure,  burial  and  resurrection  are  engraved,  while  at  the  .-same 
time  there  is  prefigured  our  own  future  resurrection.  Thus  1  Cor. 
15:  29, — **  Else  what  shall  they  do  wliich  are  baptized  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  why  then  are  they  baptized  for  the 
dead,"  as  thouirh  he  would  sav,  whv  does  our  baptism  sviiibol- 
izc  a  burial  and  resurrection,  if  the  dead  rise  not.    That  this  is 
the  true  meaning  of  this  somewhat  dillicult  and  otherwise  con- 
tradictory passage,  we  have  tlie  testimony  of  the  ablest  com- 
mentators, redobai)tist,  as  well  as  Baptist.    Considered  in  this 
light,  all  is  plain  and  harmonious  with  all  other  truth,  but  other 
wise  all  is  dark  and  inexplicable.     Tlie  Christian  yal)bath  also 
is  a  standing  memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  ever  since 
the  apostolic  age.      We   remark  concerning  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  that  they  difler  radically  from   the  pretended    miracles 
of  Mahomet  and  Joseph  Smith,  or  of  the  Popish  church.     They 
were  always  important;  they  were  works  of  benevolence ;  they 
were  never  wrought  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  man  ;  they  were 
performed  as  the  work  of  Him  who  had  long  been  foretold  by 
prophets;  they  were  wrought  by  Him  who  had  been  represent- 
ed by  a  long  succession  of  types,  both  of  a  personal  and  circum- 
stantial character.     We  instance  the  sacrifices  under  the  law; 
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birds  for  cleansing  the  leprous  person ;  the  goat  for  the 
offering;  the  lamb  for  the  passovcr;  the  prophet  like  unto 
es,  &c.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  of  such  a  nature, 
performed  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner 
to  deny  their  reality  is  to  deny  the  universal  sense  of  man- 
1.  Finally,  the  personal  character  of  Christ  and  the  influ- 
}  of  his  gospel  arc  another  monument.  Though  born  of 
lure  parentage,  and  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor,  liis  gos- 
revolutionized  the  religion  and  philosopliy  of  mankind,  dif- 
ig  happiness  wherever  it  is  received.  This  is  in  itself  a 
tery, — miracle, — which  proves  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to 
rom  God,  and  its  truths  inspired. 

Wo  argue  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  from  its  prophe- 
,  These  relate  to  tlie  Jews,  to  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
3veh,  Egypt,  and  Judca.  Those  uttered  concerning  the 
8  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago  are  now  being  fulfill- 
presenting  a  standing  monument  of  the  truth  of  prophecy. 
Jews  are  dispersed  in  all  nations,  not  possessing  real  es- 
,  but  accumulating  money.  The  propliccics  noted  in  the 
nd  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  four  monarchies,  with  the  setting 
f  the  fifth  by  the  God  of  heaven,  the  progress  and  final  tri- 
ll of  the  latter,  have  been  in  a  most  striking  manner  incipi- 
jr  fulfilled,  and  tlic  signs  of  the  times  augur  their  more  pcr- 
and  complete  fulfillment  at  no  distant  period.  Mark  the 
ionary  enterprise.  Its  past  success,  its  present  eiforts,and 
sure  word  of  prophecy  guarantce'its  final  triumph,  in  sub- 
g  this  rebel  world  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  Isaiah  is  fitly 
id  the  evangelical  prophet, — his  lyre  is  tuned  especially  to 
of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  his  sufferings,  his  death,  and 
;lory  of  his  kingdom,  of  his  person,  with  well  nigh  angelic 
ures.  In  the  ninth  chapter  he  cries,  "  For  unto  us  a  child 
)rn,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be 
I  his  shoulders,  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
»r,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
50."  He  sings  of  his  sufferings  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  in 
h  he  so  graphically  describes  them  that  the  Earl  of  Koch- 
r  was  converted  to  Christianity  upon  reading  it. 
be  prophetic  messages  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  have 
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bad  a  remarkable  fulfibncnt,  fiirnis<bin^  dcmonstratioi 
inspiration  and  a  most  solemn  warning  to  the  cburc 
defection  in  all  coming  time.  Look  at  the  opening  o 
j)hetic  seals  in  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  John,  th< 
disciple, — Rev.  6  :  1,  2.  and  19  :  11 — IC.  In  the  open 
first  seal,  a  personage  on  a  white  horse  with  a  bow  ai 
is  seen,  and  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  the  same  pers- 
pears  again,  but  now  on  his  head  many  crowns,  embi 
his  triuniplhs,  his  conquests',  and  final  victory,  as  he  hi 
his  vesture  and  on  his  thiirh.  a  name  written  Kixo 
and  Lord  of  Lords.  But  here  we  arc  met  bv  the  sk 
objects,  saying  the  prophets  were  shrewd  men,  and  b; 
gacity  guessed  quite  shrewdly  conccrninu:  future  even 
by  chance.  To  this  wc  reply,  that  upon  the  suppo: 
prophets  were  shrewd  men  and  foretold  by  guessing, 
have  been  liable  in  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  iruess  w 
guess  twice  in  relation  to  any  future  personage  or 
creases  the  difticulty,  and  in  a  series  of  progression  it 
at  every  step;  thusEmerson  on  the  doctrine  of  chances 
Algebra,  proposition  third.  Art.  419,)  the  probabilitie 
the  iruessin^r  and  chance  theorv,  bv  oarrviui'  the  scri 
forty  specifications,  would  be  4,294,9T(),l20G  to  one,  a 
until  the  mind  is  entirely  ovcrwliclnied.  It  is  wort 
mark  that  the  grand  theme  which  inspired  the  proph 
was  the  person  of  Christ,  his  work,  his  sullerings,  his  < 
kingdom,  and  that  reference  incidentally  is  had  to  the 
of  this  world,  in  the  position  they  occupy  in  relation 
and  his  kingdom;  thus  Rev,  19:  10, — -For  the  test 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  (or  burden)  of  prophecy."  IIow  re 
have  the  prophecies  concerning  the  person  and  work  < 
been  fulfilled,  and  how  wonderfullv  irlorious  and  ho¥ 
fearful  are  they  now  being  /"nlfilled.  IIow  true  that  v 
falleth  upon  this  stone  or  stands  opposed  to  the  pi 
Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  upon  whomsoev 
fall  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder.  God  is  shaking  the 
to  bring  in  the  blessed  event  contemplated  when  Ch 
be  crowned  King  op  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  anc 
tiou  is  even  now  in  JEHOVAH'S  winnowing  fan,  an 
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tboronglilj  purge  his  floor;  and  through  this  terrible  baptism  of 
blood,  through  this  dread  furnace  of  affliction,  though  it  be 
heated  one  seven  times  hotter  than  is  wont,  yes,  though  this 
I  shaking  the  nation,  (which  has  especially  by  pride  and  oppres- 
sion stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom,)  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  purer  state,  by  removing  the  chaff  and  sav- 
ing the  wheat,  yes,  saving  the  nation  from  the  dread  incubus  of 
the  slave  system,  and  bringing  in  a  jubilee — freedom  and  liber- 
ty for  all. 

7.  The  harmony  of  the  Scriptures  is  evidence  of  their  inspi- 
ration.   There  may  be  apparent  discrepancies,  but  care  and  at- 

,  tention  prove  them  only  apparent.  Their  chronology  and  his- 
'  tory  all  agree,  while  many  of  the  facts  recorded  are  attested 
I  by  profane  authors.  The  same  spirit  pervades  the  entire  vol- 
;  mne.  The  various  dispensations  and  ceremonies  are  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  naturally  suggest  the  truths,  events  and  facts,  an- 
ticipated or  prefigured  and  commemorated.  The  fact  that  the 
Bible  contains  sixty-six  books,  written  by  different  authors, 
daring  an  interval  of  one  thousand  years,  and  under  different 
forms  of  government,  with  such  perfect  agreement  of  the  whole 
in  doctrinal  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  is  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  its  inspiration,  and  is  in  itself  a  greater 
JDystcry  and  miracle  than  would  be  the  giving  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  type  to  the  whirlwind,  and  the  same  should  fall 
in  the  order  of  a  volume  containing  the  master  wisdom  and 
bowledge  of  mankind. 

8.  The  purity  and  wisdom  of  its  doctrines  are  strong  pre- 
emptive evidence  of  its  inspiration.      It  contains  the  purest 
system  of  morals  in  existence.   A  mo.^t  able  lawyer  and  infidel, 
being  attacked  with  a  disease  wliich  must  prove  fatal  in  a.  year 
or  two  at  most,  like  a  wise  man  commenced  examining  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianitv.     He  was  directed  to  read  the  Bible  as 
the  best  book  to  convince  him  of  its  divinity.     When  coming  to 
the  decalogue,  he  was  led  to  the  followiui^  reflections :     Where 
did  Moses  get  that  law?    I  have  read  history;  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  idolaters,  and  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  never  gave  a  code  of  morals  like  this. 
He  cries  out;  where,  0  where  did  Moses  get  this  law  which  so 
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far  surpasses  the  wisdom  and  {)hilosophy  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened acres  and  nations  ?  lie  has  <rivcn  a  law  in  which  the 
learning  and  sagacity  of  all  subsequent  time  can  detect  no  flaw 
whatever.  Where  did  he  get  it?  lie  could  not  have  soared 
so  far  above  his  aire  as  to  have  devised  it  himself  bv  anv  effort 
he  could  put  forth-r—it  must  have  come  down  from  heaven.  The 
astute  and  learned  infidel  was  an  infldel  no  lon<^er.  The?crip 
lures  legislate,  not  onlv  for  the  external  conduct  and  th( 
tonirue,  but  for  the  inmost  thouirhts  of  the  heart.  Thcv  ar 
quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  piercin 
to  the  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  joints  and  ma: 
row,  and  are  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  tl 
heart.  They  demand  purity  of  principle,  and  aim,  and  motiv 
They  pander  to  no  vice,  they  exempt  no  class  of  men,  they  appl 
to  all,  the  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  king,  the  begga 
and  the  slave.  Thev  allow  of  no  evasion  or  ambiguitv,  tl 
highest  models  of  excellence  are  exhibited  for  our  imitation  i 
example,  the  purest  precepts  are  enjoined,  the  loftiest  motir< 
arc  presented  to  our  understandings,  our  judgments  and  oi 
hearts.  How  vastlv  different  from  the  best  schemes  of  tl 
most  celebrated  moralists  and  philosophers  of  any  age.  If^ 
the  morals  of  Confucius,  of  Seneca,  of  Socrates,  or  Plato,  a 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  it.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Wal 
we  mav  well  exclaim, — 

'*  Let  all  the  heathen  writers  join. 

To  make  one  j)erfect  book, 
Great  God,  when  ouce  compared  with  thine, 

How  mean  their  writings  look. 
Not  the  nio.st  perfect  rules  they  gave, 

Could  hhow  one  sin  forgiven  ; 
Nor  lead  ime  step  beyond  the  grave. 

But  thine  eouduet  to  heaven." 

The  l>iblc  is  emphatically  the  book  of  the  heart.     No  otE: 
book  outers  so  deeply  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  soul, 
exhibits  the  very  iuiaginings  of  the  mind  naked,  and  it  may 
loathsome,  to  our  view.      It  directs  to  the  verv  root  of  sin* 
searches  the   heart  and  tries  the  reins   of  our  inmost  beir 
There  is  no  individual  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  but  may  he 
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see,  as  in  a  glass,  his  true  cliaractcr,  state,  and  condition  most 
faithfully  delineated.  From  these  premises  wc  arrive  at  the 
concliLsion,  that  such  a  book  must  have  been  inspired  by  that 
Beini^  who  is  acquainted  witli  tlie  hidden  tlionirhts,  inuic^inations 
and  devices  of  the  human  licart.  The  Bible  alVords  to  man  in 
his  lost,  fallen  and  wretohed  condition,  real  and  abiding  en- 
CODragement  for  hope.  Although  severely  faithfid  in  denounc- 
ing sin  and  threatening  the  sinner  with  tlie  lake  of  fire,  yet  it 
isiacxprccjsibly  tender  in  its  proffers  of  mercy  and  pardon  to 
the  penitent;  it  denounces  sin,  that  we  may  be  extricated  from 
its  seductive  charms,  its  snares,  its  inlluences  and  its  dire  con- 
ficqncnet'S.  It  reveals  our  remedy,  as  well  as  our  i)eril,  our 
Saviour  as  well  as  our  ruin.  It  prollori?  to  its  sincere  disciples 
present  peace  and  joy  through  faitli,  and  opens  before  their 
hopeful  anticipations,  Joys  and  pleasures  of  unfading  glory  and 
immortality  in  the  future.  It  truly  is  tlie  book  of  books,  to 
promote  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  for  godliness  is  profita- 
ble unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  thai  now  is.  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come. 

9.  Its  influence  upon  the  characters,  manners  and  condition 
of  niaukind  is  evidence  of  its  Divine  oriLrin.  Note  the  An^lo- 
Saxons.  TVom  a  state  of  barbarism  and  idolatrv,  and  sellinii: 
their  own  children,  especially  the  female,  how  has  the  J>ible  exalt- 
ed them  to  the  pinnacle  of  civilization,  intelligence  and  refinement. 
The  female,  instead  of  being  the  slave,  is  now  the  companion 
flnd  equal  of  man.  In  its  influence  upon  the  .social  circle,  how 
glorious  to  Christianitv  is  its  contra.st  with  heathen  societv. 
Ju?t  in  proportion  as  nations  and  societies  are  governed  by  the 
principles  of  the  word  of  God  they  are  happy  and  prosperous 
in  every  department  of  human  welfare. 

Two  men,  the  one  a  Christian  and  the  other  an  infidel,  who 
^ere  travellimr  with  a  sum  of  monev.  had  fears  of  beiuir  mur- 
dercd  and  robbed  on  putting  up  at  a  forbidding  looking  inn. 
They  agreed  to  take  turns  in  watching,  so  as  to  be  prepared  in 
case  of  emerirencv.  but  Ijefore  tliev  retired  the  host  read  tiic 
Bible  and  ])rayed  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  travellers.  The 
infidcrs  fears  were  all  dispelled,  and  he  said  to  his  comrade,  no 
fearjj  where  a  man  prays  like  that. 
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It  makes  better    citizens,  companions;  parents,  hnsbandsy 
wives  and  children.    It  changes  the  profane  man   to  a  praying 
man,  the  selfish  men  to  a  kind  and  benevolent  one.     Its  influ- 
ence in  convicting  of  sin  and  converting  man  to  God,  is  all-pow- 
erful.    "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, — converting  the  soul. 
Tlic  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple, — 
the  statutes  of  tlie  Lord  are  true  and  risrhtcons  altoi^ether,  more 
to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  or  than  line  gold,  yea,  they 
are  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb."     Its  influence  is 
Divine  in  impartinir  consolation  in  aflliction,  in  sufTerings  and 
deatli.     *'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  shall  cooa- 
fort  me."   "The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate  is 
privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  virtuous  life, quite  on  the 
verge  of  heaven.''  \Vho  can  comprehend  the  moral  power  in  ih^ 
Word  of  God,  or  in  the  gospel  of  Christ?     It  is  in  deed  andii^ 
truth  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  to  all  who  believe.    As  ^ 
sun  it  illuminates  the  moral  heavens,  dispelling  the  more  tha*** 
Egyptian  darkness  of  idolatry  and  error,  and  causing  the  God  ^ 
like  virtues  and  graces  to  vegetate  in  the  sterile  and  frigid  soi^ 
of  depraved  humanity,  and  to  mature  in  fruits  as  from  the  gar-^ 
den  of  God,  watered  by  that  crystal  river  which  flows  hard  by 
the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne.     Instance  a  Paul,  a  Howard,  a 
Wilber force,  a  Judson,  a  Harriet  Newell.     Since  such  is  the 
power  of  the  Bible  in  transforming  the  human  soul,  it  must 
have  its  origin  from  the  same  Infinite  mind  which  produced  that 
soul,  as  its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  its  provisions  and  promises, 
just  meet  its  every  demand  in  every  condition  in  which  it  may 
be  found,  in  any  age  or  clime. 

10.  Science  in  its  onward  march  contributes  its  testimony  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  discoveries  in  the 
excavations  of  Nineveh  and  Herculaneum  bring  forth  their 
tribute,  and  lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of  inspiration.  Geology, 
so  far  from  disparaging  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  lends  impor- 
tant aid  to  its  support,  and  instead  of  weakening  our  faith,  it 
inspires,  if  possible,  a  firmer  conviction  of  its  Divine  origin  by 
its  perfect  harmony  with  the  sacred  record.  If  Geology  is  a 
true  science,  then  the  Jlosaic  account  of  creation  is  true,  and  if 
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true,  then  inspired.  So  the  Christian  has  no  reason  to  fear  for 

the  foundation  of  his  faith,  for — 

to 

■ 

"  Firm  as  a  rock  his  truth  must  stand, 
When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move." 

Who  can  record  the  sum  of  its  victories  ?   Who  can  describe 
its  moral  grandeur,  its  beauty  and  its  p;lory  ?  Who  can  rehearse 
its  wondrous  achievements  in  subduini;  obdurate  hearts,  and  in 
bringing  back  this  rcvglted  world  to  Christ,  to  purity,  to  peace 
and  happiness  ?     Its  influence  has  not  been  impaired  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  but  it  is  still  going  forth  from  conquering  and  to 
conquer.     Its  influence  is  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  clime, 
or  color,  or  tongue.   It  is  now  striking  the  chains  from  millions 
of  bondmen,  converting  them  from  a  state  of  chattlehood  to  hu- 
manity and  citizenship  in  our  own  land.  Everywhere  it  diffuses 
light,  and  liberty,  and  holiness,  and  joy,  and  blessedness.      As 
a  chart,  it  has  directed  millions  safely  across  the  stormy  ocean 
to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.     As  a  compass  it  points   safely 
Ihrouirh  the  labyrinthic  mazes  of  human  life,  to  glory,  immortal- 
ity and  etenml  life  in  heaven.     0  let  us  bind  its  precepts  as 
frontlets  upon  our  foreheads,  let  us  treasure  up  its  doctrines  in 
our  hearts,  let  us  obey  its  commands,  and  practice  its   princi- 
ples in  our  lives,  let  us  feast  continually  upon  its  rich  provisions, 
hi  us  trust  its  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  let  ns 
gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  and  run   the  narrow  way,  the 
Ijigh  way  of  holiness,  until  we  arrive  safe  among  the  blest,  the 
redeemed  in  glory,  and  join  in  the  song, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 
Well  may  we  exclaim  with  Lord  %ron,  in  words  found  in  his 
Bible  after  his  death, — 

"  Within  this  awful  volume  lies, 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
And  happiest  they  of  the  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace. 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 

To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way, 
But  better  had  he  u'er  been  born, 

Than  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn." 
20 
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Again  we  join  with  the  poet  to  sing  in  triumphant  strains  of 
the  book  of  God : 

^^  This  book  of  books,  I  would  rather  own. 
Than  all  the  gold  or  gems, 
That  e'er  in  monarchs'  coffers  shone. 
Than  all  their  diadems. 

Were  the  ocean  vast  one  chrTsolite, 

The  earth  a  golden  ball, 
And  diadems  all  the  stars  of  light. 

This  book  were  worth  them  all. 

Tes,  yes,  this  blessed  book  is  worth 

All  else  to  mortals  given. 
For  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth 

Compared  with  joys  in  heaven. 

This  is  the  guide  our  Father  gave. 

To  lead  to  realms  of  day, 
A  star  whose  lustre  gilds  the  grave. 

The  light,  the  life,  the  way.'* 

By  the  telescope  of  faith  we  see  in  this  wondrous  volume  the 
city  of  God  on  the  other  shore ;  with  rapture  wo  view  its  gates 
of  pearl,  its  streets  of  gold,  its  crystal  river  and  the  tree  of 
life.  Wo  listen  and  catch  the  notes  diviue,  the  song  of  the  re- 
deemed, worthy  is  the  Lamb,  and  a  voice  as  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  as  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  thunderings,  crying. 
Amen,  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reignetli.  Vic- 
tory, Victory,  Victory  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  this  word 
of  our  testimony. 
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Art.  IX.— HERBERT  SPENCER.* 

The  republication  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works  in  this  conntrj  has 
made  his  name  widely  known  among  American  readers,  and  it 
is  well  that  a  biographical  notice  of  him  appears  in  this  volume. 
He  is  still  living  and  proposes  to  add  several  more  volumes  to 
his  already  formidable  list 

It  seems  from  the  notice  before  us  that  he  was  born  in  Derby, 
England,  where  his  parents  still  live.  The  occupation  of 
the  family  for  two  generations  has  been  that  of  teaching. 
Herbert,  being  of  feeble  health,  was  not,  however,  put  to  the 
usual  course  of  study  and  occupation,  but  was  wisely  brought 
up  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  privately  instructed 
by  his  father  who  gave  his  son  orally  his  first  lessons  on  each 
subject  before  putting  the  books  into  his  hands.  His  educa- 
tion was  still  further  prosecuted  under  his  uncle.  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  '<  a  cultivated  scholar  and  clergyman  of  the  Establish- 
ed church."  It  seems  that  this  Mr.  Spencer,  the  author's  instruc- 
tor, has  travelled  in  this  country,  delivering  occasional  lectures. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Spencer  commenced  life  as  a 
civil  engineer,  and  was  for  sometime  under  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
one  of  his  father's  pupils,  known  as  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  Building  of  1850.  After  eight  years  he  abandoned 
the  profession  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  During 
these  years  ho  had  published  several  papers  in  the  civil  Engi- 
neers' and  Architects'  Journal. 

In  1842  ho  contributed  to  the  Non-Conformist  a  series  of 
letters  on  the  proper  sphere  of  government.  These  were  his 
first  attempt  in  the  field  of  general  literature,  and  the  attention 
they  attracted  led  him  to  adopt  literature  as  his  calling. 

At  first  his  engagement,  from  1848  to  1852,  was  upon  a  news- 
paper, at  which  time  he  also  prepared  and  published  the  volume 
under  notice.    The  favorable  reception  of  his  volume  soon  led 

*  Social  Statics  ;  or  the  conditions  essential  to  Human  Happiness  specified, 
and  the  first  of  them  developed.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  author  of  **  Illus- 
trations of  Progress,"  **  Essays:  Moral,  Political  and  Esthetic,'*  '* Educa- 
tion," "  First  Principles,"  "Principles  of  Bioloa^y,"**  Principles  of  Psycbol- 
uffy,'*  etc.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1865. 
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Iiim  to  relinquish  the  newspaper  and  accept  engap^cmcnts  with 
the  Quarterly  Reviews.  His  next  volume  was  "  Principles  of 
Psychology."  Some  of  his  volumes  arc  collections  of  his  arti- 
cles for  periodicals. 

In  1860  he  began  the  issue  of  a  "  system  of  philosophy  of  a 
very  comprehensive  character,  and  designed  to  occupy  several 
years  in  its  accomplishment."  Tlie  design  is  to  treat  of  Life, 
Mind  and  Society  systematically,  in  the  following  order:  The 
universal  laws  whicii  control  all  phenomena;  the  general  laws 
and  scheme  of  life ;  the  science  of  mind ;  the  natural  laws  of 
society;  "and  lastly,  the  truths  furnished  by  the  comprehensive 
study  of  man  in  his  bodily,  mental,  and  social  relations,  will  be 
used  to  throw  light  upon  the  final  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
morality  or  the  true  laws  of  the  regulation  of  human  conduct." 

It  is  no  wonder  we  are  told  the  author  does  not  intend  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  each  topic.  It  is  a  wonder  that  we  are 
told  he  intends,  however,  to  establish  the  principles  in  all  and 
give  such  illustrations  as  will  make  their  bearings  fully  under- 
stood. Mr.  Spencer  is  in  feeble  health  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  he  must  leave  the  chief  part  of  so  extensive  a  scheme 
to  other  hands. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  Spencer's  leading  thought  is 
**  Evolution."  It  is  his  principle,  not  j)riucij)les,  which  heap- 
plies  to  the  various  topics  in  hand.  His  observation  |is  wide 
and  often  very  discriminating.  lie  pursues  his  way  with  the 
zeal  and  confidence  of  one  who  has  up  doubt  but  that  he  holds 
in  his  hand  the  thread  which  will  guide  him  through  all  thqlab- 
yrintlis  of  all  possible  subjects.  Though,  as  all  such  writers 
are  like  to  be,  strikingly  one-sided,  yet  he  must  have  credit  of 
furnishing  many  strikingly  original  and  valuable  views.  What- 
ever his  failures  must  be  in  such  a  scheme";  yet  he  will  continue 
to  furnibh  thought  which  others  who  deal  with  his  subjects  can- 
not well  aflbrd  to  neglect. 

lu  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  the  author  vi^jorouslv  and 
successfully  attacks  the  doctrine  of  expediency  as  licld  by 
Bentham  and  his  school:  "Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.'* 
He  admits  that  with  the  Deitv  these  arc  convertible  terms. 
With  man,  however,  the  expedient  is  rather  the  unknown  term 
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than  the  right,  and  therefore  with  him  the  safer  rule  is  that 
whatever  is  right  is  expedient.     He  deals  ably  with  the  max- 
im <<  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,"  especially 
by  showing  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  ''  the  greatest  happiness." 
He  thcD  ably  defends  the  doctrine  of  "  the  moral  sense,"  es- 
pecially meeting  the  objection  derived  from  the  diversity  of 
opiuion  in  diifercnt  minds  and  nations  as  to  what  is  right.    Uis 
[     argument  is,  that,  though  the  moral  sense,  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
and  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  is  inherent  in  human  nature, 
'     it  still,  like  other  faculties,  needs  to  be  developed  and   disci- 
plined in  order  properly  to  perform  its  functions.  The  geomet- 
rical sense,  for  instance,  though  known  to  bo  inherent,  would 
lead  to  no  accurate  results  unless  it  be  guided  by  first  princi- 
ples, axioms.    But,  by  the  help  of  these  it  can  dispense  with 
mere  guesses  and  proceed  step  by  step  in  accurate  knowledge. 
So  the  moral  sense  needs  to  be  guided  by  axioms  and  developed 
by  Use.     In  this  view,  it  is  not  more  strange  that,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  the  moral  faculty,  the  morality  of. 
^he  civilized  Christian  difTers  as  widely  from  the  morality  of 
^he  Hottentot  as   Newton's   mathematical  knowledge  from  the 
Soesscs  of  the  savage  on  mathematical  subjects.     In  all  this  he 
^'^a^ons  well,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  lack  the  rule,  the  axiom. 
*^ig]it  here  is  where  divine  revelation  comes  in  as  the  first  prin- 
*^*plcs  by  which  to  develop  and  guide  the  moral  sense.     But 
*his  point  we  fear  Spencer  docs  not  wish  to  make.    Right  here 
^^  seems  to  us  to  fly  from  the  principle  with  which  he  sets  out, 
^nd  to  insist  upon  diversity  in  the  perceptions  of  men.     This 
^^  pushes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  his  own  doctrine  of  the 
**Oral  sense  utterly  useless  and  to  destroy  the  application  of 
^^8  mathematical  illustration.     Suppose  the  diversity  in   men 
^^re  so  great  that  the  mathematical  sense  in  one  man  or  race 
^Oxild  not  agree  with  that  of  another  in  affirming  that  "things 
^l^ich  arc  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other," 
■^^Uf'the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,"  then  of  what  use 
^Ould  be  the  axioms,  the  first  truths  in  mathematics  ?     Now 
"^lire  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessary  affirmation  of  these  first 
^^Uths  in  mathematics.    In  like  manner,  we  believe,  the  moral  . 
"^^uso  is  universal  and  necessary  in  its  affirmation  of  first  truths 
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in  its  own  sphere.     Ilcnce  Revelation  can  develop  and 
that  sense  to  the  same  views  of  moral  obliiration. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Mr.  Spencer  consciously  sets 
this  view,  but  the  lojrical  bearimr  of  his  lant^uage,  it  seer 
us,  does  so  and  no  doubt  in  opposition  to  his  own  former 
ment  and  illustrations.  But  it  is  not  a  new  thin^  for  men  tc 
upon  their  own  arguments  rather  than  admit  Revelation  1 
legitimate  sphere.  But,  whatever  the  author  intended,  h 
in  the  treatment  of  the  moral  sense,  laid  the  foundation 
solid  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation. 

In  the  opening  of  part  II.,  is  another  point  to  which  we  < 
attention  for  a  moment,  both  on  account  of  the  subject  itse! 
of  the  characteristic  treatment  of  it  bv  the  author.  Assi 
that  happiucss  is  the  divinely  intended  aim  of  human  exis 
he  uses  the  following:  laniruas^e. 

"  Happiness  is  a  certain  state  of  consciousness.   That  state  m 
produced  by  the  action  upon  consciousness  by  certain  modify i 
fluences — by  certain  affections  of  it.     All  aifectioiis  of  couscio 
we  term  sensations!     And  amongst  the  rest,  the  affections  of  it 
constitute  happiness  must  be  sensations.     But  how  do  we  recci^ 
sations  ?    Through  what  are  called  faculties.    It  is  certain  that 
cannot  sec  without  ^yoB,     Equally  certain  it  is  that  he  can  expc 
no  impression  of  any  kind,  unless  he  is  endowed  with   some 
fitted  to  take  in  that  impression  ;  that  is  a  faculty.      All   the   i 
states  which  he  calls  feeling  and  ideas,  are  aflections  of  his  com 
ness  received  through  his  faculties — sensations  given  it  by  then 

*'  Sensations^'  is  used  here  in  a  very  wide  sense,  possil 
eluding  all  classes  of  mental  states,  volitions  as  well  as 
and  emotions.  If  so  the  view  is  apparently  correct.  Th 
ccption  is  admirable;  and  as  admirably  expressed,  if  the 
sense  we  have  intimated  be  given  to  the  term  **scnsat 
There  is,  however,  danger  that  it  may  bo  taken  in  the  m 
signification  in  which  it  is  often  applied  to  the  sensibility; 
With  such  a  limitation  the  view  of  happiness  presented 
fective  and  false.  Take  the  wide  view  and  give  close  atti 
to  the  following  sentences,  which  immediately  follow  the 
talion  above. 

"  Then  next  comes  the  question — under  wluit  circumstances 
faculties  yield  the  sensations  of  which  happiness  consists  ?    Th< 
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is — ^whcn  they  arc  exercised.  It  \»  from  tlie  activity  of  one  or  more 
of  them  that  all  gratification  arises.  To  the  lienlthfiil  perfornuuice  of 
each  function  of  miDd  or  body,  attaches  a  pleasiiral»K»  feeling.  And 
this  pleasurable  feeling  is  obtainable  only  by  tlie  exercise  of  the  cor 
relative  faculty.  Every  faculty  in  turn  affords  its  special  emotion; 
and  the  sum  of  these  constitutes  happiness.** 

If  we  ini.stakc  not,  mctapiiysioians  are  wont  tf>  onipb>y  tho 
term  happiness  more  purely  of  nu?ntal  statics,  as  vvr  conceived 
of  thcin  as  abstracted  from  bodilv  conditions,  and  dcnoto  that 
consciousness  of  welbbeinir  mure  directly  rclatccl  to  tin*  body 
^y  the  term  comforij  but  in  popular  laniruajie  the  author  is  cor- 
rect enough.     lie  puts  the  matter  ajiain  in  <liflcrent  terms: 

'' A  desire  is  the  need  of  some  species  of  scnsution.     A  sensation 

■ 

IS  producible  only  by  the  exercise  «>f  a  faculty.     Iliiiiei*  no  (h'sin*  can 
^  satisfied  excej)t  through  the  exercise,  of  a  fumlty.       Hut    hap|iiiu*SH  • 
consists  in  the  due  satisfaction  of  all  the  d«'sin*s  ;    that  is,  hnppinesH 

consists  in  the  due  exercise  of  nil  the    fiieultii's (iod 

^*lls  man's  happiness.  !Maii*s  luippiiu'ss  ran  <»Mly  Ix*  produ<'«*d  by  the 
cxe^ci^e  of  his  faculties.  15ut  to  t!Xi;rei.-f  his  lacidiii-.i  Ji«  niii.st  havo 
liberty  to  do  all  tluit  his  faculties  naturally  inijirl  him  lo  do.  TImju 
^^Ocl  intends  that  Iw  >hould  have  that  liln'rly.  'rin-ntfon;  In*  ban  a 
right  to  that  libertv.** 

Auv  one  can  .sec  that  >'{':!i  e.\iir'-.-ion-n^-' «!  manv  limit.JitioiiM. 

Ky  **  natural"  mu.-i  be  nioai.t  not  man  .-  i:iiiiiil-<  ■  a-  •.v.-  find  man 

^"roujlit  upon  by  a  tli'^u.-and  a!'Tiri«:iaI  d^-irr  -  ai.d  appelilr-,  but 

*n   the  hi^he.-st  d<.".'roe  ••  nortnaL"     And  I'.jll.'.r.  a    *  i\':\i    -l.ould 

"Ekvc  equal  liberty. the  liiiMiy  ol*  tliC  o:.-"  nji-.;.  !»•;  liriiit'd  by  th«: 

liVjci'tr  of  hi.-j  etiual.     Tho  11  .ortv  inu-.i  !.•;  i.m  jhal. 'lo/jforn.' d  to 

^  law  iinpo-ed.  we  siiosjM  -.liV,  i-y  a  -.vi-io:.  !,!/!. ^n-  tl.;m   f,.afi  .-. 

Thijj  hiirber  kr.v  would  ofc'j  .r-/;  Ji;.ri';al  V)  *: ':  iJi'wa!  -':i;  ' .    Of 

"^'arioui  limitations  t:*o  a /vi.o;-  tJikc-:  ^• -••  :.'/.!';".  b^i*.  '.v-   ui^:  «:>.. 

pocially  ploaiod  with  !.:-  .'..a:.:.-;:-  'A  "j  '..  !'.,'  v,;*:.  •!.':  V,:i.A:iU'»u 

^^  the  exerciro  of  :•••;  fa.  ./.!•.-  •':>:',:',:'/:  "vr.  >:-,   ;.//,  I,a,t   uuy 

^*4C  else."     From  ::.i-  !!::.!tii*;'.:.    !.';    ^v...    ^y  •    v^':    '..Mj    '::av/ 

^'•oni:  iijlVronfrvrs.     For  ;:.-•:;•/:';.  r;^  v  ^i'   :"    .-'..*.   ■■-V  ;r.o*f.':r 

^*^  Us  take:*  :or  a  iru-:^^-.r:.v  ;::^:.*  ;•  ^i  ;o:'.'.      '1  o  '  .i  t-.*; 

^■'r»UC  .*  a'J*« 'i**!.'  kci.-  .  •,"       • '.    .      •    .      •  -        ■      ^  .  .   ..   .       '•.....•.*  ^.  J 

1      ~  *  ' 

^Vtl.     ...<»ii-*.     <«T...      *.    -       ..*.      ...        .       -        ...  .....       /•  .  *  *•  y 

*  VIC 3    0*     t«- 'J     «-  .^. -•-."..-.-    -         .  -  .      .   /      .       *     y .    ~    .     ^        * '•     .    /      .   «. 
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ferp.  So  when  a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  conntrj  refuses  to 
uncover  his  head  on  the  passinp:  of  the  host,  the  suffering  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  undue  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
Protestant;  but  to  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the  Papists. 

On  this  doctrine  of  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  within  doe 
limits,  the  author  argues  for  man's  freedom  in  the  state.  This 
principle  properly  applied  overthrows  all  despotisms  and  shi- 
very. It  is  the  moral  sense  Keeking  to  remove  improper  re- 
strictions to  this  exercise  of  tlic  faculties  which  leads  in  the 
grand  march  of  events  in  our  times.  Upon  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  that  sense  depends  the  progress  of  freedom. 

Yet  in  his  view  that  progress  is  positively  certain.  Evil 
and  unrest  result  from  an  incongruity  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  one  is  placed — a  non-adaptation.  The  effort  is  always 
to  modify  circumstances  or  to  adapt  ourselves  to  uncontrollable 
circumstances,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  incongruity,  the  non- 
adaptatiou;  and  therefore  to  reduce  evil.  Evil,  therefore,  in  its 
nature  is  evanescent.  This  pleasant  view  has  much  truth  in  it, 
but  needs  to  be  taken  with  proper  discrimination  and  limita- 
tions. Especially  do  the  author  and  reader  need  to  keep 
more  distinctly  in  mind  the  voluntary  states.  On  no  point  is 
it  easier  to  be  borne  into  error  than  in  reasoning  from  the 
analodes  of  matter  to  mind. 

We  have  already  said  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  so  out-spoken  on 
the  subject  of  Divine  revelation,  especially  when  treating  sub- 
jects which  he  deals  with  in  this  volume,  us  one  could  desirei 
yet  many  passages  might  be  selected  which  have  drawn  their 
force,  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  author,  from  that 
fountain  of  truth.  We  furnish  the  following  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  volume : 

*^  Not  as  adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the  faith 
that  is  in  him — ^not  as  something  which  may  be  slighted,  and  mads 
subordinate  to  calculations  of  policy  ;  but  as  the  supreme  authority 
to  which  all  his  actions  should  bend.  The  highest  truth  conceivable 
by  him  he  will  fearlessly  utter ;  and  will  endeavor  to  get  embodied  in 
fact  his  purest  idealisms ;  knowing  that,  let  what  may  come  of  it,  hs 
is  thus  playing  his  appointed  part  in  the  world — ^knowing  that  if  hs 
can  get  done  what  he  aims  at — ^well ;  if  not — ^well  also  ;   though  not 
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80  well.  And  thus  in  teaching  a  uniform,  unquestioning  ol>e(lience, 
does  an  abstract  philosophy  become  one  with  all  true  religion.  Fidel- 
ity to  conscience — this  is  the  essential  precept  inculcated  by  both.  No 
hesitation,  no  paltering  about  probable  results,  but  an  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  law  laid  down  for  us.  We  are  not 
to  pay  lip  homage  to  principles  which  our  conduct  wilfully  trans- 
gresses. We  arc  not  to  follow  the  example  of  those,  who,  taking 
"  Dontine  dirige  nos**  for  their  motto,  yet  disregard  the  directions 
given,  and  prefer  to  direct  themselves.  We  are  not  to  be  guilty  of 
that  practi(fal  atheism,  which,  seeing  no  guidance  for  human  affairs 
but  its  own  limited  foresight,  endeavors  itself  to  play  the  god,  and  de- 
cide what  will  be  good  for  mankind  and  what  bad.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  to  sear(;h  out  with  a  genuine  humility  the  rules  ordained 
for  us — are  to  do  unfalteringly,  without  ^peculating  as  to  consequences, 
whatsoever  these  require ;  and  we  are  to  do  this  in  the  belief  that 
then,  when  there  is  perfect  sincerity — when  each  man  is  true  to  him- 
8elf — ^^dien  each  one  strives  to  realize  what  he  thiuks  the  highest  rec- 
titude— then  must  all  things  prosper." 

On  the  subject  of  church  establishments  our  author  is  very 
out-spoken,  and  a  most  thorough  uou-confonnist.     On  tho  sub- 
ject of  ownership  in  land  he  is  almost  a  chartist,  if  not  quite. 
On  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  women  he  is  fully  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  most  radical.     Thou£?h  one  mav  differ  widclv  from 
the  author  in  various  of  his  conclusions,  it  is  certainly  refresh- 
ing to  follow  one  who  undertakes  to  start  first  principles  and 
then  follow  them  out  in  the  most  remorseless  conclusions.     It 
is  saying  much  when  it  is  said  it  furnishes  fopd  for  thought. 
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Art.  IX.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 

Martin's  IIihtoky  op  France.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  By  Henri  Martin. 
Translated  from  the  fourth  Paris  Edition,  by  Mary  Ij.  Booth.  Vols.  I.  &  IL 
Boston:  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1865.     Octavo,  pp.  563,  543. 

Till  Parke  Godwin  undertook,  a  few  years  since,  to  gire  us  a  History  of 
France,  we  had  nothings  in  the  English  Languar;e  that  really  deserved  so  dig- 
nified a  title,  ilis  first  Tolume,  devoted  to  ancient  Gaul,  and  bringing  thi 
narrative  down  to  the  death  of  Chadeinat^nc,  gave  us  the  promise  of  somethiDg 
fresh,  elaborate,  adequate  and  satisfactory.  Whether,  for  any  cause,  that  on- 
dertaking  has  been  abandoned,  or  held  back  from  speedy  acconnpHshment  by 
the  war,  or  whether  the  author  is  still  occupied  with  the  studies  which  hi 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  original  intention,  we  are  not  ad- 
vised. Meantime,  Messrs.  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  (now  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co.,) 
have  completed  arrangements  for  issuing  a  translation  of  Martin's  great  work, 
the  first  instalment  of  which  appcais  in  these  two  superb  and  sumptuous  vol- 
umes, which  arc  marked  by  all  the  best  features  that  distinguish  the  prodacts 
of  the  Riverside  Press. 

Of  the  characteristics  and  merits  of  Martin's  History  there  is  no  need  of 
speaking  in  any  equivocal  words.     What  Grote  is  to  Greece,  and  Gibbon  to 
the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Prescott  to  the  Augustan  era  of 
Spain,  and  Bancroft  to  the  United  States,  such  is  Martin  to  France,  with  this 
exception  in  his  favor, — that  he  is  a  thorough  Frenchman  in  his  associations 
and  circle  of  lifo,  and  covers  the  entire  period  of  French  nationality  with  his 
narrative;  while  he  seems  as  far  above  the  pride  and  partisanship  of  the  mere 
advocate  and  exponent  as  any  man  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  rise.  Great- 
ness and  a  masterly  power  may  be  atfirmed  of  his  history  as  they  may  be  af- 
firmed of  few  historical  works  produced  in  any  land   or  age.     It  is  at  once 
learned,  comprehensive,  critical,  exhaustive,  philosophical,  picturesque,  and 
eloquent.    The  best  qualities  of  Gibbon,  Macauiey,  Hallam  and  Victor  Hogo 
are  exhibited  and  blended  in  it.     It  is  the  one  great  work  of  a  laborioos  and 
gifted  man*8  life,  and  it  is  the  exponent  of  a  genius,  productiveness  and  povez 
such  as  not  many  men  leave  behind  them.     There  is  scarcely  any  historietl 
work  extant  in  the  English  Language  that  can   stand  above  it, — it  is  merit 
enough  for  any  of  them  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  by  its  side, 
j^nd  while,  now  and  then,  the  translator  does  not  quite  keep  clear  of  alile^ 
alness  which  stiffens  the  sentence  or  obscures  the  thought,  and  occasionally 
gives  us  a  French  idiom  in  an  English  garb,  her  work  is,  nevertheless,  un  the 
whole,  most  faithfully  and  admirably  done.     The  author  praises  her  skill  uA 
fidelity,  and  she  deserves  the  commendation  ;  though  we  suppose  he  has  not 
60  thorough  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue  as  would  enable  him  to  dete^ 
mine  the  exact  merit  of  her  work  in  all  its  minute  details. 

Martin  divides  his  work  into  Eight  Parts,  each  of  which  comprises  twovol* 
umes,  and  is,  in  some  sense,  independent  and  complete  in  itself.  Including 
the  Analytical  Index,  the  entire  work  embraces  seventeen  volumes. 
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The  American  pabliehers  commence  their  undertaking  with  the  issue  of  the 
seventh  part,  which  treats  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  likely  to  be  of  more 
immediate  interest,  and  which  has  been  very  properly  denominated  the  Au- 
gustan era  of  French  history.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  eighth  or  last 
part,  after  which  the  first  part  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work 
brought  out  in  consecutire  order.  The  plan  adopted  has  much  to  commend 
it,  and  is  open  to  no  serious  objections. 

This  picture  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  roost  splendidly  executed.  £e 
Ortxnd  Monarque^  as  the  French  people  have  united  in  calling  him,  was  the 
completest  embodiment  of  what  Frenchmen  recognize  as  the  glory  of  a  civil 
Btate,  which  has  appeared  in  the  long  line  of  their  princes.  He  was  the  glo- 
rious incarnation  of  Absolutism, — the  magnificent  efflorescence  of  imperial 
role, — the  actualization,  in  human  form  and  life,  of  the  loftiest  ideals  of  the 
people  whose  pride  he  flattered  and  seemed  to  justify.  Martin  has  apprehend- 
ed him  with  great  clearness,  separatiog  his  individuality  from  his  appendages, 
teeing  and  confessing  to  his  greatness  and  splendor,  but  never  dazzled  by  the 
one  nor  awed  by  the  other.  His  real  merits  are  conceded,  but  his  faults  are 
neither  slurred  over  nor  excused.  He  has  found  an  appreciative  painter,  but 
not  a  servile  flatterer,  in  the  great  historian.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  calling 
him  Louis  the  Great,  but  the  greatness  is  not  allowed  to  appear  as  always 
synonymous  with  wisdom  and  worth.  His  extravagance,  his  thirst  for  mere 
glory,  which  led  him  to  aim  chiefly  at  making  France  the  mere  symbol  of  his 
own  majesty,  his  intrigues  and  amours,  his  susceptibility  to  flatteries  and  his 
impatience  of  wise  remonstrance  and  faithful  counsel,  his  bad  faith  with  his 
Protestant  subject9,*and  his  virtual  endorsement  of  what  was  worst  in  Jesuit- 
ism and  most  inhuman  in  the  Inquisition, — all  these  are  proved  upon  him  by 
irrefragable  evidence,  and  led  like  so  many  dark  spots  to  obscure  the  confess- 
ed ability  of  his  administration  and  the  unquestioned  splendor  of  his  era. 

But  though  the  great  Louis  was  the  central  figure  in  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  he  receives  no  more  than  his  proper  share  of  attention.  It  was  an 
era  of  great  men  and  of  great  deeds.  Every  department  of  life  had  its  memo- 
rable features,  and  they  are  faithfully  exiiibitcd  on  these*  pages.  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  had  just  passed  away,  to  be  fullowed  by  Colbert  as  chief  admin- 
istrator of  affairs  under  the  king.  Science,  letters  and  art  all  burst  into  splen- 
dor, and  were  represented  in  the  very  court  of  the  monarch  by  men  whose 
names  cannot  soon  perish  from  the  earth.  Martin  makes  us  scquainted  with 
them  all.  Corneille,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Racine,  LaFontaine,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  in  literature  ;  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Nicole  as  moralists ;  Bossuet, 
*' the  eagle  of  Meaux,** — the  unapproachably  magnificent,  and  Bourdalone, 
the  noble  and  conscientious,  among  the  preachers ;  Lebrun,  Lenostre,  and 
Mausart  representing  the  Fine  Arts  ;  Montespan  and  Maintenon  symboliz- 
ing the  sway  which  women  of  doubtful  social  standing,  but  of  skill  in  intrigue, 
urere  beginning  to  hold  in  public  affairs ; — these  conspicuous  personages, 
vrhose  lives  were  then  great  forces,  and  whose  historie9  still  read  like  an 
eastern  tale,  are  seen  more  clearly  as  we  read  on,  than  they  were  by  the  eyes 
that  saw  them  moving  fti  the  splendid  pageant  of  two  centuries  ago.  These 
Were  the  great  powers  which  lent  their  aid  to  exalt  the  reign  of  the  great  mon- 
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arch,  and  show  us  civil  absolutism  in  its  noon-tide  splendor.  Not  certainly  till, 
in  the  succeeding  centurj',  this  mighty  monarchy  was  to  be  overthrown,  and 
the  Kncych)paidists  and  the  furious  leaders  uf  the  National  assembly  came  for- 
ward to  destroy  what  Louis  XIV.  appeared  to  be  rendering  secure  and  frlorioos 
for  a  thousand  years,  have  so  many  eminent  names  been  crowded  into  the 
record  of  a  generation.  And  however  able  and  satisfactory  may  be  the  work 
of  Thiers  and  Carlyle,  as  tliey  exhibit  to  us  the  French  Revolution,  their  his- 
tories are  far  le»<s  lilvely  to  abide  unchallenged  than  is  this  view  presented  by 
Martin,  cxiiihiting  the  glory  which  vanished  forever  when  the  Third  Kstate 
made  of  itself  the  National  Assembly. 

A  IJooK  OT'  Gor.PKN  Pkkds,  of  all  times  and  all  land< ;  gathered  and  narrated  by 
the  author  of  the  *•  llfir  of  Rudclylfo."  Cambridjrt.' :  Sever  &  Francis.  186.5. 
IGmo.    pp.  4GI). 

Messrs.  Sever  &  Francis  are  steadily  adding  to  their  "  (lolden  Treasury 
Series,*^  ami  the  su('re»sive  volumes  fulfil  the  large  promise  given  at  the  out- 
set of  the  undertaking.  The  inerhanical  beauty  and  excellence  of  these  issues 
place  them  at  the  verv  bond  of  the  list  of  nttraciivo  books,  while  the  contents 
exhibit  scarcely  less  of  good  taste  and  literary  discrimination, — the  admirable 
casket  holds  a  collection  of  real  jewels.  One  almost  hesitates  for  a  moment 
to  touch  so  dainty  a  piece  of  art ;  but  having  once  opened  the  dish  and  tasted 
the  contents  there  ^'\\\  be  a  frt'tiuent  return  to  the  tempting  literary  viands. 

The  present  volume  comprises  a  series  of  narratives,  judiciously  selected 
from  the  broad  field  of  history  and  life,  and  presented  in  a  style  at  once  simple 
and  cultivated,  such  as  are  calculated  to  interest  the  young  by  their  striking 
qualities,  and  inspire  love  for  what  is  noblest  and  best  in  character  and  con- 
duct. Setting  out  with  the  idea  that  *^  the  true  metal  of  a  Golden  Deed  is 
self-devotion,"  the  author  has  brought  io;,'etlier  a  large  number  of  stories 
which  biing  out  this  quality,  and  powerfully  appeal  to  the  love  of  what  is 
morally  beautiful  ami  heroic  in  humnn  lite  and  action.  It  is  a  book  to  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  young  with  the  highcat  coMfidence,  and  also  one  which  few 
per&<ins  of  any  age  ran  roid  without  finilinc  a  .siim»i!u3  for  all  that  is  best 
within  the  heart. 
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Article  L— LIFE  AND  TLMKS  OK  I'AKL. 

FROM  HIS  FIRST  MISSIONARY  TOUR  IX  47  A.  I».  TO  TIIK  ri.(»SK  OK  II IS 
SECOND  MISSIONARY  TOUR  IN  TlIK  SirMMKU  oK  f)\   A.  !».* 

In  our  last  article,  (Vol.  12,  No.  .'5,  p.  .*i07,  l\  W.  15.  f/imr- 
terlv.)  wc  left  Paul  at  Antioch,  in  Syria.  T<;n  v'^urs  had  irhipHcil 
since  he  was  declared  "  a  chosan  vessol  to  htar'  tho  «^o::|mI  to 
the  heathen;  and  ^^  to  staiid  hffore  priftrf.s  and  /cini^^s,'  u;«  IIm 
advocate  and  champion,  lie  now  cnterri  upon  that  work  and 
obeys  the  summons  to  **  depart." 

In  this  article  we  are  to  co!i.-idr:r  Paul  a-j  a  7///.^.Yioi////y. 
Aside  from  Divine  appointment,  it  Lad  b':':n  mutually  w/tt'i-M 
by  ihe  apostles,  durin*^  Taur.-j  iato  vi-it  to  .l';ru -aUrin,  that 
lie  and  Carnaba?  should  h*:^:on:';  rj:i-:-:ior.'a;;'::  to  th':  '#':ntil«'!{; 
and  that  James.  Jo'nn  ar.d  Pf;t^r  ■:/;o*!d  lu'/o:-  pri.'i',ipal!y  v/jlh 
the  Jc-ws. 

A^r.-ecal'lv  to  ti.i"-  arr .-r. -.';':.';. -.t.  r,  ,♦.  >»/•.'/ A  r  *.u-/,\* 'i'/'-.  h\ 
an V  such   m  ier.-ta:.  1::.-    .'.va*'.'::.   *;.^   ;i'.o  •*' \  *.-.';   '.'. w.h  at 

^Tt\y'x    if."    r*-     *   5i-'*    » 5 '••':•    >-  ;-•:*•   ;•  -    "         .', 'J;'.'  •    tO    foj'i'/fi 

Iai.-i*-  :•  »«.•     »»•••  ......•.•*.       ■;•'!         'f*        *ti*''it\ 
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by  a  season  of  earnest  and  fervent  prajer  bj  the  church.     It 
was  an  impressive  scene ;    an  occasion  of  great  interest  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  upon  record.     As  these  solemnities  were 
closed,  the  candidates  were  dismissed  by  the  church  to  their 
appointed  work ;  and  were  led  forth  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
preach  Christ  in  parts  where  Ins  name  was  unknown.   Paulha<i 
long  been  conscious  that  such  would  be  his  work;    that  tli<^ 
Gentile  world  would  be  his  field  of  labor;  and  as   long  had 
he  waited   the  signal  to  "depart;"   the  appointment  of  th< 
church  and  the  sanction  of  his  Master.      Here   we  arc*  led  tc 
contemplate  him  as  a  missionnnj  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  onl  J 
as  such  but  further: 

His  first  Missionary  Tour.   Having  received  authority  fro  d 
the  church  and  the  Divine  signal,  and  Darnabas  as  a  co-labo  '*■ 
er,  as  desired  by  the  church,  and  Mark  as  an  assistant,  he  baci 
farewell  to  friends  and  brethren  in  Antioch;  and  departed  f( 
a  foreign  field. 

We  next  hear  of  him  at  Sclcncia,  a  citv  on  the  Orontes,  fi 
miles  from  the  sea,  sixteen  from  Antioch,  by  land,  and  forty 
water.  Whether  on  foot,  across  hill  and  valley,  or  on  shif 
board  down  the  serpentine  Orontes,  he  reached  this  port  ^ 
entry,  does  not  appear.  But  here,  in  the  "  Free  Ciiy'^  of  S  * 
Icucia  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  emlinrked  with  his  compa  ^ 
ions  for  Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  summi  '^ 
he  could  have  seen  from  the  Svrian  coast.  Favoring  win 
soon  brought  him  to  Salamis.  a  large  mercantile  city  upon  t 
eastern  shore.  This  was  once  the  capital  of  the  island  and 
great  centre  of  attraction,  especially  to  the  Jews,  who  wei 
numerous  in  that  mart  of  trade  at  that  time. 

Here  he  began  his  work  as  a  foreign  missionary.  For 
while  he  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  (hough  h 
work  was  principally  with  the  Gentiles.  But  his  tarry  in  th 
part  of  Cyprus  was  brief,  and  we  know  nothing  of  its  result  - 
A  hundred  miles  of  travel  overland  brought  him  to  Paphos,  upoi^ 
the  western  extremity.  This  was  a  garrisoned  town  and  c^ 
heterogeneous  population,  with  the  Greek  in  the  ascendency,  bu^ 
subject  to  Rome.  Here  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  Pro-consmm 
had  his  residence.     A  brief  acquaintance  with  him  disclosed  1^ 
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kill  a  troubled  mind  and  deep  anxiety  for  his  soul.  At  his 
ro  request,  Paul  addressed  him  upon  the  subject  of  religion ; 
loke  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and  urged  him  to  im- 
ediate  decision.  Ilis  conversion  was  soon  after  effected;  and 
icame  the  seal  of  God  upon  the  missionary  enterprise,  and 
1%  the  first  fruits  of  missionary  labor  under  that  appointment. 
But  Ills  taiTv  at  Paphos  was  not  prolonged.  Having  rebuked 
celebrated  sorcerer,  and  wrought  a  miracle  in  proof  of  his 
nne  calling,  ho  proceeded  to  the  main  land  and  disembarked 
Attalia;  and  without  tarrying  to  form  acquaintance  or  erect 
e  standard,  passed  on  to  Porga,  on  the  Oestrus,  in  Pamphylia, 
icrc  Mark  became  disheartened  and  turned  back.  Tliencc 
Pther  into  the  interior  of  Asia-Minor,  till  he  ascended  its  se- 
ided  table  lands,  rising  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
om  this  elevated  and  sandy  plateau,  mountains  riso  in  awful 
andeur,  with  summits  of  perpetual  snow.  If  it  is  not  in  Syria 
Cilicia,  as  intimated  in  the  preceding  article,  it  must  have 
en  in  this  region  that  Paul  encountered  some  of  those  ^^ perils 
waterSf'^  spoken  of  in  one  of  his  epistles ;  for  here  the  rivers 
e  with  suddenness  and  to  fearful  heights,  deluging  valiies  and 
ins,  destroying  bridges,  obstructing  roads  and  covering  the 
intry  with  wrecks.  Here,  too,  if  not  in  the  provinces  pre- 
usly  mentioned,  he  must  have  suflcred  from  "perils  of  rob- 
» ;"  for  he  was  then  in  the  "  region  of  the  borders  of  Phry- 
*'  and  of  Isauria  "  and  Pisidia,''  known  to  have  been  the  land 
reebootcrs. 

rom  this  point  he  proceeded  inland  to  "  Antioch  of  Pisidia,'' 
la**  colon  idj''  a  large  city  near  the  border,  and  frequently 
possession  of  different  powers.  Though  situated  in  the 
St  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  and  upon  an  isolated, 
nd  rock,  it  was  an  object  of  contention.  Its  site  is  now 
ignated  by  huge  blocks  of  marble,  once  the  glory  of  a  city 
'  in  ruins. 

Fere,  at  the  request  of  leading  men  of  the  city,  Paul  prcach- 
n  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  a  characteristic  discourse,  and 
rhich  he  explained  and  enforced  the  gospel,  much  to  their 
oyance,  but  equally  to  the  edification  of  the  Gentiles.  On 
next  Sabbath,  he  repeated  the  discourse  by  request,  and  to 
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a  numerous  and  mixed  assembly.  But  the  Jews  became  c 
raged.  They  interrupted  and  opposed  his  preaching,  and  clo8< 
their  synagogue  against  him.  Yet  his  lips  were  unsealed.  C 
being  excluded  by  the  Jews  and  well  received  by  the  GcntiU 
he  procured  a  private  room,  where  he  taught  large  numbers  w 
resorted  there  for  instruction.  But  the  opposition  became 
intensified  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  at  an  early  day.  T 
women,  even,  took  a  conspicuous  part  against  him  and  the  g< 
pel  he  preached.  Yet,  with  all  these  obstacles  in  the  way, 
is  supposed  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  future  church. 

From  this  hotly  contested  point  he  proceeded  inland  to  I< 
nium,  a  town  in  Lycaonia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  t 
miles. to  the  east  of  Antioch.     Here,  surrounded  by  summits 
perpetual  snow,  which  overlooked  to  the  east  mountains 
whose  base  lie  the  plains  that  cradled  the  Turks,  he  erect 
the  standard  of  the  cross  and  called  the  wild  mountaineers 
those  regions  to  rally  around  it.     But  the  call  was  in  va 
They  refused  to  respond.    Here,  as  at  Antioch,  he  was  cc 
fronted  by  opposing  forces.    Jews  and  Gentiles  united  to  3 
sist  his  progress.    It  was  a  consolidated  power.     The  toi 
authorities  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  opposition,  and  tl 
became  so  positive,  that  he  who  was  the  bearer  of  what  shoe 
have  been  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy"  was  driven  from  t 
place. 

His  course  of  travel  then  led  him  through  a  mountainous  a 
dreary  region,  to  the  south-cast,  destitute  of  rivers  and  strean 
He  halts  at  Lystra,  the  birth-place  of  Timothy  and  the  scene 
his  childhood  and  youth  till  about  twenty  years  of  age.  T 
acquaintance  which  Paul  formed  with  Timothy  was  one  of  : 
tercst  and  of  twenty  years'  continuance.  That  with  the  fam; 
and  friends  of  Timothy  was  pleasant. 

His  reception  and  success  at  Lystra  were  in  pleasing  c( 
trast  with  his  experience  at  Iconium.  His  preaching  attract 
the  attention  of  the  masses.  As  but  few  Jews  resided  the: 
he  encountered  little  or  no  opposition.  His  way  was  clei 
He  had  nothing  but  ordinary  sinners  to  contend  with;  and 
them  he  preached  Jesus  and  his  salvation,  as  they  gathered  : 
to  groups,  in  the  streets  and  in  private  rooms.     His  audito 
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greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  particularly  from  the  display 
lie  made  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  healiug  of  a  man  lame 
from  his  birth.  They  were  attracted  to  the  place  of  instruc- 
tion more  generally  from  a  belief  they  entertained  in  regard  to 
Paul's  supernatural  endowments.  Many  regarded  him  as  a 
god,  and  would  have  worshipped  him  as  such,  had  ho  notf  for- 
bidden it. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  at  Lystra  was  successful.  It  was 
through  his  ministrations  that  Timothy  became  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  was  called  to  the  ministry.  Of  the  term 
ol Paul's  service  there  we  know  nothing;  but  doubtless  it  was 
sufficiently  long  for  the  establishment  of  a  church  upon  a  sure 
basis.  And  it  is  prol)able  that  Timothy  was  placed  as  an  un- 
I  der-shcpherd  over  it,  till  Paul's  second  visit;  when  he  took  him, 
as  a  travelling  companion,  and  retained  him  as  such  through  the 
greater  part  of  liis  subsequent  apostleship. 

Prom  Lystra  he  travelled  eastward  to  ancient  and  secluded 
I^erbc  and  its  adjacent  towns.     Thence  northward  into  several 
towns  in  Galatia,  where  he  preached  Christ,  as  he  says,  in  his 
epistle  to  them,  "  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  and  in  "  temp- 
tation ;"  and  where  he  was  **  received  as  an  angel  of  God."    It 
'i^  thought  by  some  that  he  was  then  in  ill  health ;  and  he  had 
J^st  recovered  from  a  fit  of  sickness  occasioned  by  exposure 
'^nd  excessive  labor.     But  feeble  and  worn  though  he  was.  Re 
'®U  that  a  "  necessity  was  laid  upon  me,"  and  that  '•  woe  is  un- 
^p  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gos'pel.''     lie  had  no  spare  time  for 
^'ckness,  nor  for  recovery.     Hence  the  "infirmity"  of  which  he 
speaks  and  under  which  he  labored  as  he  preached  to  them  the 
»P**5pel  of  Christ.     zVnd  as  weak  and  inefficient  as  he  regarded 
^'*n5self  and  his  service,  the  result  of  his  preaching  in  those 
^^^thern  towns  was  highly  commendable.      Doubtless  the  es- 
'^^-^lishment  of  several  churches,  to  which  he  afterwards  wrote, 
^^er  the  address  of"  the  churches  of  Galatia,"  was  whollv  at- 
^*V>utable  to  labors  then  put  forth. 

5?rom  that  section  he  retired  to  re-visit  and  encourage  those 
'^•^om  he  Imd  secured  to  the  cause  in  those  places  through 
^*^ich  he  had  recently  passed.     He  labored  to  strengthen  and 
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counsel  them  alon;j  his  entire  Journey  back  to  Perga,  the  pi 
whore  he  made  his  fir?t  stand,  after   leaving  Cyprus.    Fr 
Peri^a  his  course  was  westward  sonic  twenty  miles  to  AtUli^l 
on  the  Paniphylian  (lulf,  the  j^lace  of  his  first  disembarking  up*! 
on  that  coast.     At  that  port  he  embarked  on  some  tradiajl 
craft  or  Phenieian  coaster  for  Antiocli  in  Syria,  whence  he  weal 
forth  two  years  before.     In  tins  tour  he  must  have  travclledif I 
land  on  foot  a  thousand  miles  or  more,  and  much  of  the  wtj 
throujrh  "  perils''  of  many  kinds;  which,  with  the  completion rfi 
his  sea  voyairc  to  the  (Jentile  metropolis,  closes  the  first  mis- 
sionary tour  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in   the  latter  part  of  48  or 
early  part  of  41)  A.  D. 

Here  occurs  a  cessation  of  missionarv  labor  of  nearly  two 
years:  but  we  are  not  to  regard  it  as  an  interval  of  idlenesSp 
for  it  was  spent  with  home  churches  and  in  the  settlement  of 
controversies  that  there  existed.     Purini;  his  absence  certain 
questions  arose  in  the  older  churches,  especially  in  the  Jerusii' 
1cm  church,  pertaining  to  old  dispensation  rites, that  foreboded 
evil.     The  church  at  Jerusalem  was  composed   principally  of 
Jews,  and  some  in   that  church,  as  others   in  other  churches, 
complained  that  the  Gentiles  were  allowed   too  great  a  privi* 
IcL'C  in  their  exemption  from  rites,  which  thev  reirarded  as  still 
in  force  and  to  be  observed.     Thev  demanded   that  the  Gcn- 
tile  churches  should  adopt  that  of  circumcision,  if  no  more;  l)Ui 
as  that  was  exclusivelv  a  Jewish  rite,  thev  refused,  claiming 
that  its  legality  had  been  annulled  by  the  gospel.    Consequent- 
ly, and  very  naturally,  divisions,  animosities,  and  disputes  sprang 
up,  to  the  injury  of  the  churches  and  to  thedishonorof  religion  5 
and  in  some  instances,  to  the  disgrace  of  its  professors. 

At  that  time,  the  empire  was  full  of  creeds  and  quarrels  ;amJ- 
the  churches  drank  in  the  tame  spirit,  especially  where  the? 
Jewish  element  prevailed.  Though  Christianity  had  accom- 
plished much,  it  had  not  entirely  comiuered  old  prejudices  nor 
obliterated  Judaism  from  among  many  who  professed  to  be  con- 
verted, and  who  had  become  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
Judaism  was  jealous  of  its  prestige ;  it  still  presumed  to  dic- 
tate and  control  the  church  of  the  new  dispensation  as  well 
as  of  the  old.     Uencc  controversies    and  conflicts  ensued; 
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and  as  the  churches  and  societies  were  of  mixed  population, 
factions  and  parties  became  general  and  more  extensive,  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of  national  prejudices  and  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  religious  nature.  Individuals,  churcheS; 
societies  and  nations  Mrere  struggling  for  supremacy ;  and  in 
the  strife  and  contention  of  that  period,  religion  became  in- 
volved and  Christianity  imperilled. 

It  is  with  this  state  of  society  in  view,  that  we  discover  the 
necessity  of  a  master  mind  to  control  and  mould  it;  one  to  in- 
struct, reprove  and  direct,  having  power  and  authority  delegat- 
ed or  inherent.  This  was  the  great  desideratum  of  society  at 
that  time ;  but  where  could  it  be  supplied  ?  Where  look  for  a 
standard  that  would  be  generally  adopted  and  observed,  so 
that  uniformity  of  opinion  and  concert  of  action  might  be  se- 
cured; or  mutual  license  to  differ,  on  minor  points,  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  rebukes  from  those  who  were  but  equals  in  the 
churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  standard,  as  a  criterion  of  judgment,  was  supposed  to 
exist  inherently  in  the  churches  themselves.  Consequently,  and 
as  appears  probable,  a  delegate  convention  was  called  from  the 
churches  to  meet  in  Jerusalem,  the  fountain  head  of  Judaism, 
which  was  the  existini;  cause  of  all  those  disturbances  and  dis- 
tractions  which  threatened  the  churches  of  that  day.  This  con- 
vention was  composed  of  members  from  various  quarters,  so 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties  might  be  represented.  It  was 
special  and  yet  comprehensive  in  its  deliberations.  It  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  as  "council,"  but  it  might  properly  have  been 
designated  "  general  conference."  It  convened  in  50  A.  D.,and 
was  the  first  of  the  kind. 

The  Antiochian  church  selected  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  dele- 
gates. Paul  took  Titus  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
be  in  attendance,  though  not  as  a  member  of  the  conference. 
Titus  was  a  young  Greek  convert,  and  in  all  probability  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  Doubtless 
it  was  over  him  that  the  great  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  the 
council ;  for  the  Judaizers  were  more  jealous  of  Paul  than  of 
others;  and  censured  bis  course  of  action  more  severely.    They 
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would  not  fellowship  Titus  nor  otlicrs,  however  genuine  their 
conversion,  who  had  ne.i::lected  or  refused  circumcision. 

By  takinj^  Titus  to  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  Paul  had  a  sped- 
?nen  to  exhibit,  and  as  a  basis  of  ar'rument  in  defence  of  his 
ministry  among  the  0 entiles.  He  relatod  to  the  council  his 
method  of  procedure  and  its  success,  and  in  which  he  presented 
facts  in  vindication  of  his  ministry,  and  reasons  for  its  continu- 
ance accordinir  to  his  own  indirmcnt. 

John,  Peter  and  James  were  the  principal  members  on  the 
Jewish  side,  and  upon  whom  Paul  made  evident  gains  as  the 
business  progressed.  The  council  deliberated  upon  the  vari- 
ous questions  presented,  and  decided  according  to  their  sense 
of  duty  under  tlie  circumstances,  as  all  deliberate  bodies  arc 
required  to  do,  especially  ecclesiastical.  They  fully  sustained 
Paul  and  others,  laboring  among  the  Gentiles,  who  had  pursued 
a  similar  course.  And  they  not  only  sustained  him,  but  author- 
ized him  to  proceed  again  to  the  same  work  and  on  the  same 
plan. 

The  council  was  pleased  with  his  success, — satisfied  with  hi^ 
correctness  of  practice  and  soundness  of  doctrine.     But  he  cli<l 
not  escape  censure  from  a  portion  of  the  members,  nor  ci^^ 
others  on  the  Gentile   side  of  questions  presented;  yet,  tl»^y 
were  exonerated  from  blame  bv  the  maioritv  and  declared  f  i*^^ 
to  preach  and  win  souls  to  Christ  irrespectively  of  old  disp<5*^' 
sation  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  views  of  Peter  became  so  modified  that  he  came  X"<^^" 
ward  in  vindication  of  Paul,  and  cited  instances  in  hisown  r»"»'^* 
istry  at  Joppa  and  Cesarea,  somewhat  parallel  with  PauVs.  T*^ 
virtuallv  endorsed  tire  course  Paul  had  taken,  and  exerted  1*^^ 
influence  to  relieve  (Jentile  converts  from  all  unnecessary  L::**^^' 
dens.  He  believed  that  outward  forms  were  of  no  avail, — ti-Ti^^ 
they  should  not  be  depended  upon,  and  need  not  be  obscr  ^^rca 
only  at  pleasure.  In  this  he  airreed  with  Paul,  in  ar^^uinir  t.  ^^^^ 
faith  in  Christ  exemplilied  in  holiness  of  life  wassuflicient;  ^i::^^^ 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Testament  church  were  ^^^ 
longer  binding,  especially  upon  Gentile  converts.  And  in  s^**^^" 
taiuing  Paul,  Peter  and  others  in  the  council  sustained  otl»^  4^r3 
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lio  had  followed  his  example  in  receiving  to  the  church  of 
brist  uncircumcised  converts.  And.  inasmuch  as  thcv  were 
istained  by  vote  of  the  council,  the  Judaizers  and  agitators  of 
intraband  questions  were  to  the  same  extent  rebuked.  The 
;  narks  of  Peter,  following  those  of  Paul,  were  eflFcctive  in 
3€pening  the  feeling  and  desire  in  favor  of  liberality  to  con- 
5Tt8  to  Christianity,  especially  to  the  Gentiles. 

James,  the  moderator  of  the  council,  took  the  same  view  be- 
»re  the  decisive  vote  was  taken.  He  cautioned  brethren  less 
ise  than  Paul,  against  obstructing  the  work  of  God  among  the 
eaihen,  by  imposing  upon  them  unnecessary  burdens.  Pre- 
iously  he  had  been  considered  quite  Jewish  in  his  views,  but 
aearguments  and  developments  made  before  the  council  served 
3  change  his  mind ;  and,  to  a  degree,  recommending  liberality 
2  practice  among  the  missionaries,  and  the  largest  measure  of 
>ve  and  union  of  eifort  in  the  churches.  While  various  agen- 
ies  were  employed  to  convert  men,  he  recommended  great 
*ntion,  lest  their  conversion  be  prevented  by  those  who  sought 
•  He  would  leave  converts  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  in 
'gard  to  circumcision  and  all  unnecessary  requirements  of  Ju- 
Msm. 
Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  council  condemning  unneccssa- 

burdens  upon  converts,  and  also  recommending  them  tosul>- 
dinatc  every  thing  to  religion ;  relying  wholly  upon  the  lead- 
gs  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  convictions  of  their  own  con- 
iences  in  regard  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  Old  Testa- 
-nt  rites.  These  resolutions  were  official  and  authoritative; 
id  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  decisions  of  the  council,  which 
•d  been  mutually  called  to  settle  disturbing  questions.  They 
3re  binding  upon  the  churches,  and  by  them  were  to  be  ob- 
i"Ted,  so  that  thereafter  all  those  distracting  elements  might 
come  obsolete.  And,  as  official  decisions,  they  were  commu- 
Sated  by  letter  to  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia, — and, 
►Ubtless,  to  those  in  Judea,  and,  probably,  by  the  delegates 
i^  their  return  to  their  respective  churches  in  whatever  direc- 
>ii«  Paul  and  Barnabas  proceed  at  once  to  An tioch,  carrying 
Lth  them,  not  only  the  decisions  of  the  council;  but  the  con- 
ntalations  of  a  portion  of  the  council  and  of  the  church  at  Jc- 
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rasalcm.  It  was  occasion  of  rejoicing,  that  the  objects  of  the 
council  had  been  so  happily  secured,  and  dissensions  nipped  in, 
the  bud. 

While  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  met  Mark,  who  de- 
serted them  in  Pamphylia,  while  on  their  first  missionary  toor. 
Having  now  repented  of  his  desertion,  he  proposed  to  retura 
to  the  missionary  work  and  with  them  proceed  to  Antioch. 
This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  effects  of  the  council,  for  that 
was  calculated  and  intended  to  heal  breaches  and  restore  the 
wayward.  And,  for  a  time,  those  vexing  que^stions  and  heated 
debates,  long  distracting  the  churches,  were  set  at  rest,  and  the 
churches  had  peace. 

But  subsequently,  when  the  churches  had  become  backslid- 
den  and  inflated  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  same  or  simi- 
lar disputes  were  revived.  A  sad  reaction  succeeded.  Many 
complained  then  of  the  decisions  of  the  council ;  declared  them 
of  no  binding  force  and  rejected  its  authority.  Disturbing 
questions  and  quarrels,  supposed  to  be  settled,  again  threaten- 
ed the  existence  of  the  churches.  It  was  then  as  in  modern 
times ;  warring  elements  among  professing  Christians  are  set- 
tled and  then  unsettled  in  a  similar  manner;  allowed  to  re- 
main quiet  only  through  a  season  of  religious  interest,  and  to 
be  revived  with  greater  iutcuijity  when  religion  declines. 

Separations  and  divisions  among  churches  and  members  fol- 
lowed at  once  the  removal  of  former  difliculties.  The  Gentilo 
churches  withdrew  fellowship  from  tlic  Jewish,  and  quite  g©^' 
erally  discarded  whatever  of  their  peculiarities  they  hadadop*" 
cd  in  compromising  for  peace.  A  new  order  of  things  was  *^' 
stituted ;  but  it  lacked  completeness.  The  Cxcntilc  church^* 
attempted  to  purge  themselves  from  the  leaven  of  Judaism ;  ^^ 
the  work  was  not  thorough.  It  soon  became  apparent  tb^ 
that  old  element   was  still   at   work  in  those  churches,  fr<^*" 


which  it  was  supposed  it  had  been  eradicated.     And  it  '^** 
that  and  a  corresponding  state  of  society,  as  well  as  the    P 
culiar  condition  of  those  churches,  that  occasioned  several   ^ 
the  epistles  of  Paul  to  be  written.     Tlie  circumstances  attc^ 
ing  those  churches  caused  the  epistles  to  be  special,  and    **' 
abound  with  peculiarities,  which  adapted  them  to  the  varyi^^J 
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ises  of  different  churches.  But  without  anticipating  the  epis- 
3  and  the  conditions  of  the  church  that  occasioned  them  to 
written,  we  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of — 
Bis  Second  Missionary  Tour,  the  date  of  which,  or  its  com- 
ncement,  wc  put  in  51  A.  1).  This  was  the  .year  Felix  was 
pointed  as  Governor  of  Judea,  and  that  in  which  the  Jews 
re  expelled  from  Rome. 

Paul  had  purposed  to  take  Barnabas  with  him  on  this  tour, 
on  the  first,  as  an  assistant;  but  as-  Barnabas  desired  and 
en  required  that  Mark  should  accompany  them,  and  would  go 
nself  only  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  go,  the  plan 
iled.    Paul  romcmbcrcd  Mark's  desertion  on  the  Pamphylian 
asl,  on  his  other  tour,  and  for  which  he  dared  not  take  him 
»in  as  he  might  repeat  the  same  offence.      The  partiality  of 
irnabas  to  Mark,  doubtless,  arose  from  kindred  relationship ; 
rJIark  was  his  nephew,  and  because  of  which  he  more   read- 
j  overlooked  his  former  conduct.      Paul  and  Barnabas  dis- 
;reecl  in  this  and  separated.   The  latter  proceeded  to  Cyprus, 
8  native  island,  and  took  Mark  with  him.     Little  is  known  of 
e  term  of  his  labors  there,  or  of  his  success ;    but   a  wider 
'Id  was  opened  for  missionary  effort  than  if  the  three  had  gone 
\  the  same  mission.     The  disagreement  of  the  apostles  was, 
►ubtless,  overruled  for  greater  good  than  their  agreement 
>uld  have  been.     But  their  contention  was  not  heated  or  an- 
r ;  for  afterwards  Paul  spoke  of  Barnabas  in  terms  of  kind- 
8s  and  regard. 

A.S  the  two  apostles  could  not  go  together,  Paul  took  Silas 
tead  of  Barnabas.-  He  found  him  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
the  council,  and  took  him  to  Antioch  on  his  return.  He  is 
iposed  to  have  been  an  early  disciple  of  Christ,  and  as  one 
the  seventy  whom  he  sent  out  as  itinerants,  as  recorded  in 
i  gospels.  He  afterwards  accompanied  him  through  a  great 
nion  of  his  travels,  and  proved  to  be  an  efficient  assistant 
d  a  faithful  friend. 

Having  now  made  choice  of  a  travelling  companion  ho  pass- 
overland  through  northern  Syria  into  Asia-Minor,  and  thence 
Lo  Cilicia,  and  probably  to  Tarsus,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
ere  the  remembrances  of  former  days  must  have  rushed  across 
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his  mind;  causing  a  brief  tarry  amid  the  scenes  familiar  in  t 
youth. 

From  Cilicia  he  passed  on  into  the  interior  to  Dcrbe ;  then 
to  Lystra,  the  scene  of  former  friendships,  where  converts  we 
gathered,  where  Timothy  was  called  to  the  ministry  and  plac 
over  the  church  then  instituted.  Uis  return  to  this  place  w 
one  of  welcome  and  friendly  greeting.  Mutual  inquiries  in  i 
gard  to  the  past,  of  labor,  trial  and  experience,  were  among  t 
characteristics  of  that  occasion.  It  was  the  inquiry  of  the 
ther  after  Ins  children,  born  to  him  in  the  gospel ;  and  of  t 
children  of  the  welfare  of  their  spiritual  father. 

On  leaving  Lystra.  Paul  took  Timothy  with  him,  to  whc 
he  felt  warmly  attached,  and  who  accompanied  him  through  t 
greater  portion  of  his  future  ministry.  He  continued  his  jc 
ney  northward  till  he  arrived  at  Iconium,  a  place  of  sad  ex| 
riences,  as  the  reader  will  remember  as  he  recalls  the  apostl 
former  visit  to  that  place. 

Paul  and  Silas  are  now  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil 
from  Antioch,  the  place  of  their  departure.     They  are  in  i 
gions   secluded  and   remote,  in  reaching  which   they  pass 
through  mountain  gorges  of  fearful  interest  and  unbroken 
lence;  one  of  which  (described  in  a  former  article.  Vol.  I 
No.  2,  p.  142,  F.  W.  B.  Quarterly)  is  eighty  miles  in  leng 
and  contracted  in  width,  at  several  points,  to  some  thirty 
forty  feet.     On  cither  hand  arc  sand  stone  cliiTs  that  rise, 
different  points,  to  six  thousand  feet  in  height.      Through  tl 
mountain  fissure,  myriads  had  long  since  passed,  some  for  cd 
osity  and  pleasure,  some  for  trade  and  business ;   but  mos' 
more  for  conquest  and  dominion,  led  by  warrior  chieftains  fr( 
the  east  and  from  the  west. 

From  Iconium  the  apostle  passed  to  the  northward  and 
visited  Galatia.     He  intended  to  have  gone  as  far  north 
Bythynia  and  Pontus  before  his  return,  but  was  prevented  fr< 
fatigue  and  bodily  infirmity,  as  we  may  infer  from  one  of  i 
epistles.     But  again  brought  into  trial  and  greatly  reduced, 
on  Iiis  visit  to  that  section,  he  did  not  despair  nor  cease 
magnify  his  apostleship.    Not  willing  to  rest,  nor  unable 
pi*oceed  nor  return,  he  demonstrated  to  the  people  of  th( 
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northern  solitudes,  thonj]jh  in  f^rcat  weakness  and  trembling, 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  true  method  of  salvation. 
Those  wlio  may  have  been  overtaken  with  infirmity  or  sickness 
away  from  home,  as  the  apostle  in  Galatia,  can  sympathize  with 
him;  and  in  some  measure  appreciate  the  attentions  and  friend- 
ships of  Silas  and  Timotliy,  as  they  niini.-itered  to  his  necessi- 
ties. 

On  recovery,  and  leaving  this  scene  of  disappointment  and 
trial,  he  proceeded  westward  into  a  section  of  country  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  cities  where  the  "  seven  churches"  were  located, 
and  within  the  province  of  ancient  Lydia.  lie  is  now  in  the 
extreme  north-western  corner  of  Asia-Minor.  He  has  passed 
the  borders  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  Mysia  and  Lydia.  He  is 
now  at  Troas  and  for  the  first  time.  Tiiis  city  is  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  the  home  of  Priam,  and 
celebrated  in  classic  sonir  as  tlie  battle-irround  of  men  and  i'ods. 
Over  these  plains  Xerxes  Iiurricd  his  mail-clad  veterans  into 
Greece  for  invasion  and  conquest.  Here,  too,  by  the  tomb  of 
^'le  immortal  Achilles,  Alexander  girded  his  sword  anew  and 
^ith  intenser  purpose  for  universal  dominion. 

Hut  now  we  sec  one  standing  in  their  footsteps  excelling 
"Jom  both  in  all  the  characteristics  of  heroism  and  valor; 
^'I'catliinir  for  himself  and  others  crowns  of  undviu'j  ijlorv.  A 
Christian  warrior  has  buckled  on  the  armor  of  God,  and,  with 
*hc' hebnet  of  salvation  &nd  the  sword  of  the  .spirit,  is  now 
^l^out  to  proceed  from  this  historic  .^])0t,  a  mightier  chieftain,  a 
gi'cater  hero,  one  burning  with  Christian  love  and  zeal,  inspired 
^vith  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  loftier  ]mrposes,  going  forth  to 
*^o.ttle  in  a  holier  conflict  and  for  an  incorruptible  crown,  for  a 
kingdom  without  end. 

But  he  goes  not  forth  in  liis  own  strength  nor  of  his  own 
^511.  Having  consecrated  himself  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
*^cathen,  and  here  waiting  the  signal  and  watchword  of  his  Mas- 
ter to  carry  the  gospel  to  remoter  regions,  he  sees  in  the  mid- 
night vision  the  uphTted  Iiands  of  the  Macedonian;  hears  the 
plaintive  pleading  of  the  Gentile  in  his  blindness  for  something 
■*©  knows  not  of,  but  earnestly  desires.  He  recognized  in  this 
*he  hand  and  purpose  of  God,  and  he  goes  forth  to  plant  the 
22 
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standard  of  tho  cross  in  south-eastern  Europe.  The  great  qn 
lion  is  decided ;  he  feels  assured  of  the  proper  direction  a 
the  field  to  occupy. 

Embarking  on  board  some  trading  vessel,  lying  in  the  B 
lespont,  fresh  winds  from  the  east  brouglit  him  sixty  miles 
first  day,  to  the  island  of  ^?amolhracia,  mid-way  of  the  ^Egc 
where  .they  weigh  anchor  over  night.  This  island  was  an  a 
lum  for  felons  and  fugitives;  and  on  whose  loftiest  sum 
Neptune  held  his  throne  and  swayed  his  sceptre  over  the  dc 
The  second  day  from  Troas  brought  him  to  Ncapolis,  a  seap 
upon  the  European  coast,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  fi 
the  opposite  shore.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  inland  to  the  no 
west,  complete  his  journey  at  Philippi,  a  Roman  city,  '*  an 
colony."  This  was  Rome  in  miniature,  in  regard  to  pop 
tion,  laws  and  government.  It  was  independent  and  self-t 
trolling,  yet  subject  to  the  mother  country. 

The  ancient  Datum,  situated  between  towering  Hermes 
the  Pangeus,  with  its  rich  mines  of  gold,  was  then  known 
Philippi,  "  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia."  In 
midst  of  a  magnificent  landscape  called  "  the  plain  of  Philij 
beautified  and  refreshed  by  the  placid  waters  of  the  Gagg 
from  the  highlands  of  Thrace,  '•  the  chief  of  apostles,'^  and/?r 
of  missionaries,  in  the  year  52  A.  1).,  erected  the  standard 
kingdom  more  durable  and  glorious  than  tho  empire  of 
gustus.  ' 

It  was  pertinent  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  go 
and  paganism  in  Europe  should  begin  in  one  of  its  prim 
cities,  such  as  Pliilippi  had  become.  It  had  already  bee 
historic.  Its  rebuilding  and  decoration  by  Philip,  the  fa 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  its  transition  in  name  and  chi 
ter,  had  secured  it  a  name  and  memorial.  But  it  was 
culiarly  historic  from  the  great  battle  in  the  autumn  of  42  E 
between  the  Imperialists  and  Republicans,  with  Anthony 
Octavius  at  the  head'  of  the  former,  and  I>rutus  and  Cassi 
the  latter,  and  in  which  republicanism  was  lost  and  po] 
sovereignty  retarded  for  centuries. 

As  Paul,  in  his  retirement  and  meditation,  repaired  to 
decisive  and  desperate  battle-field,  just  out  of  the  city,  his  1 
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must  bave  been  pained;  as  he  called  to  mind  that  clashing  of 
arms  and  roar  of  battle  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  on 
each  side  and  in  which  the  republic  was  overthrown.  Paul  was 
not  an  imperialist,  nor  a  sympathizer  with  tlie  oppressor  and 
g  the  aristocratic,  but  was  frcc-boru  himself  and  desired  that  the 
i  masses  might  share  to  the  .largest  extent  in  tlie  blessings  of 
\     liberty. 

The  remembrance  of  that  day  and  its  deplorable  results,  the 

battle  lost  to  freedom,  Brutus  and  Cassius  overpowered,  and 

in  despair  dying  upon  their  own  swords,  their  many  thousands 

scattered,  captured  and  slain,  must  have  stirred  his  soul  to  its 

depths.     Less  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  bloody  and 

fatal  encounter  of  that  day,  and  painful  and  indisputable  relics 

must  have  remained  as  evidences  of  that  hard  fought  battle. 

The  camp   grounds  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were,  doubtless, 

marked  and  well  defined,  and  strikingly  impressive,  though  tent 

ancl  equipage  were  in  ruins.     And  as  this  was  a  frontier  city 

aricl  a  military  out-post,  thousands  of  spears  and  javelins,  simi- 

la-i*  to  those  that  put  to  flight  and  routed  the  soldiers  of  the  re- 

puTblic,  might  still  have  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun  as  brightly 

^s    nearly  a  century  before. 

^Vith  such  exhibitions  daily  before  him,  and  constantly  tread- 
irigupon  soil  drenched  in  republican  blood,  and  scattered  with 
fi'^irgiuents  of  bleached  and  decaying  bones  of  the  valiant  but 
^'v-crpowercd,  he  not  only  had  reason  to  lament  the  disasters  of 
tViat  field,  but  to  kindle  anew  in  his  heart  the  fires  of  Christian 
philanthropy  and  love;  for  nothing  but  the  promulgation, estab- 
lishment and  success  of  the  gospel  could  secure  to  the  masses 
the  triumphs  of  liberty  to  any  considerable  extent;  and  noth- 
*^^g  but  the  burning  zeal  of  Christian  love  could  so  proclaim  the 
go$pcl  as  to  draw  men  to  its  standard  with  the  assurance  that 
they  vho  embrace  it  were  made  free  in  Christ.  For  the  spir- 
*^^ial  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  and  the  enlargement  of  a 
^^^gdom  destined  to  be  limitless  and  endless,  he  had  come  to 
^^at  city  of  mail-clad  warriors,  guarding  the  out-skirts  of  the 
■^tuan  empire.     And  nobly  did  he  perform  his  mission. 

This  was  a  city  of  Romans  and  Greeks ;  military  and  not  com- 
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niercial ;  consequently,  but  few  Jews  resided  there.  And,  b 
cause  of  this,  there  was  no  "  svnairo^^ue  of  the  Jews"  for  iV 
apostle  to  occupy,  as  in  some  other  places.  A  temporary,  roQg 
and  unfinished  build inp:  was  his  temple  in  foul  weather,  and 
beautiful  grove  by  the  river's  brink  in  pleasant.  Here  he  ui 
furled  the  blood-stained  banner  of  tlie  cross. 

■ 

His  first  European  congrepration  appears  to  have  been  whol! 
of  females,  a  few  of  whom  may  have  been  Jewish,  or  proselyte 
to  Judaism.  His  first  P^uropuan  acquaintance  appears  to  hai 
been  Lydia,  a  skilful  dyer  from  Tliyatira,  a  city  an  hnndrc 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  across  the  ^gean.  H( 
house  became  his  home  during  his  tarry  in  Philippi  of '*mai 
days ;"  and  doubtless  Silas  and  Timothy,  and  probably  Luis 
the  missionary  physician,  who  is  supposed  to  have  embark< 
with  them  at  Troas,  shared  with  him  in  her  hospitalities.  '. 
opening  her  house  to  the  apostle,  she  opened  her  heart  also 
the  word  preached.  She  at  once  became  interested  in  the  sd 
ject  that  engrossed  the  apostle's  attention,  and  by  giving  hec 
thereto,  became  the  first-fruits  of  his  labors  in  Europe  and  tl 
first  European  convert  in  baptism. 

But  the  nature  and  effect  of  his  preaching  attracted  gencri 
attention,  so  that  within  a  very  brief  time  he  secured  a  respec 
able  congregation  of  both  sexes,  and  numbers  were  converte 
Tho  miracle  wrought  upon  the  Philippian  soothsayer  and  so 
ceress  increased  the  public  interest  and  brought  him  into  great 
prominence,  and,  in  some  respects,  into  unenviable  promineue 
By  that  injunction  of  the  apostle  upon  the  sorceress,  her  ei 
ploycrs  lost  a  lucrative  income,  and  because  of  which  they  I 
came  enraged  witli  him  and  interposed  obstacles  to  further  « 
forts,  which  resulted  in  cruel  persecution.  And  this  became  mo 
general  and  severe  from  the  fact  that  paganism  w^as  greatly  c 
dangered.  Many  had  already  abandoned  that  and  embrac 
Christianity,  and  its  success  tlireatencd  the  overthrow  of  t 
established  religion.  The  authorities  became  alarmed;  t 
civil  power  interposed  obstructions  and  adopted  measures 
cripple  the  apostle  in  his  work.  Summary  action  was  taken 
the  premises;  which  resulted  in  the  condemnation  and  scnten 
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of  llic  missionary  band;  and  in  the  imprisonment  and  confine- 
ment  in  irons,  in  a  most  secure  and  barbarous  manner,  of  Paul 
and  Silas. 

B  ut  this  outrage  bad  no  permanent  cflfcct  in  the  direction 
they  intended ;  for  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  fearfully  to  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  they  were  miraculously  released.  The 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake  at  midnight  rent  the  foundations 
and  opened  the  grated  doors  of  the  inmost  cell.  An  unseen 
hand  cut  loose  the  iron  shackles  that  bound  th6  apostles;  and 
with  these  lying  harmlessly  at  their  feet,  they  rend  the  inner 
prison  with  shouts  and  songs  of  praise.  Whilst  others  were 
terrified,  they  were  jubilant;  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ  and  the  gospel's  sake.  They  had 
Welcomed  "stocks  and  bonds;"  willing  to  endure  "great  afilic- 
tion*  if  "need  be;*'  and  now  in  that  midnight  scene,  they  were 
as  composed  as  though  "  no  strange  thing"  had  happened  unto 
^hein;  While  the  affrighted  keeper  became  frenzied  and  at- 
^^^Uipted  suicide  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  gods,  whom  he  sup- 
posed were  besieging  the  prison,  the  apostles  were  regaling 
^^^omselves  in  a  revelation  of  glory,  exceeding  the  noon-day 

The  authorities  held  the  jailor  responsible  for  the  escape  of 
^^^Q  prisoners,  which  they  supposed  had  been  effected:  and,  be- 
'^g  defeated  in  their  designs,  they  could  be  appeased  in  their 
^x*ath  only  by  a  storm  of  fury  upon  his  head.  But  when  it  was 
Announced  that  tlie  prisoners  were  safe,  they  were  led  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  event  the  mighty  hand  of  an  invisible  power,  and 
^cre  themselves  siezed  with  fear  and  trembling  in  view  of  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  effect  upon  the  magistrates  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
^bat  upon  the  keeper  of  tlie  prison.  While  the  latter  and  his 
Entire  household  became  that  night  convicted  and  through  Paul's 
instrumentality  were  converted,  the  former,  still  enraged  and 
trembling,  and  anxious  to  become  rid  of  their  victims,  ordered 
t.lieir  release,  hoping  to  allay  their  forebodings  and  quiet  their 
Consciences  by  this  act  of  justice.  This  was  the  extent,  so  far 
^s  we  know,  of  their  repcntings. 

2!J* 
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The  apostles,  however,  refused  to  accept  of  liberty  undei 
those  circumstances.  They  had  been  arrested  without  due  pro 
cess  of  law;  had  been  beaten  with  many  stripes  and  cast  mU 
prison,  and  for  no  offence,  otherwise  than  that  of  the  Gospel 
Unconsciouf  of  any  wrong  on  their  part,  and  being  Romani 
they  claimed  the  right  of  Romans  to  trial  by  the  court  before 
condemnation,  and  respectfully  but  decidedly  declined  the  prop 
osition.  They  demanded  that  the  magistrates  accord  to  then 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  that  legal  process  be  institutes 
and  all  implications  be  removed  and  an  acknowledgment  b< 
made  of  the  wrong  done  them.  They  would  accept  of  libcrt 
only  as  the  magistrates  appeared  in  person,  and  officially  an< 
legally  discharged  them.  And  this  they  were  compelled  to  d< 
before  they  could  become  rid  of  them ;  and  not  only  were  the 
compelled  to  this  act  of  justice,  but,  on  becoming  convinced  tha 
their  victims  were  indeed  Romans,  they  readily  accepted  th 
terms  proposed  by  the  prisoners ;  for  in  this  illegal  imi>»-isoi 
ment  they,  as  public  officers,  had  exposed  iliemselvcs  to  in 
peachment  and  were  liable  to  punishment  and  removal. 

On  the  discharge  of  the  apostles,  the  grateful  jailor  toe 
them  into  his  own  house  or  apartment,  washed  their  blooc 
stripes,  and  prepared  for  them  a  welcome  table ;  after  whic 
the  apostle  administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  the  co 
verted  family. 

Thence  the  apostles  departed  to  their  accustomed  lodginj 
in  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  youi 
converts,  who  had  assembled  to  give  them  an  appropriate  r 
ception  of  their  release.  This  was  a  joyous,  yet  painful  wc 
come ;  an  occasion  preceding  and  preparatory  to  a  sorrowfi 
separation  and  of  which  intimations  were  at  once  given.  Coi 
gratulations  were  exchanged  and  Divine  blessings  were  muti 
ally  invoked.  The  little  band  of  disciples,  now  probably  o 
ganized  into  a  Christian  church,  was  timely  and  appropriate! 
conselled  by  the  apostle  and  committed  to  the  pastoral  care  i 
Timothy,  in  whom  he  had  unbounded  confidence,  though  he  wa 
but  a  young  man,  probably  less  than  twenty-five.  Luke, 
Christian  physician,  formerly  from  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  no' 
engaged  in  the  missionary  work,  was  appointed  as  Timothy 
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assistant  at  Philippi.  With  these  arrangements  completed, 
Paul  and  Silas  took  their  departure  for  another  field,  arrang- 
ing, however,  for  Timothy  and  Luke  to  meet  them  at  a  subse- 
quent time  at  some  other  point  to  the  south,  either  designated 
or  to  be  by  letter  or  otherwise.  But  from  considerations  now 
unknown,  Luke  did  not  proceed  south,  but  remained  at  Philippi 
several  years,  and  probably  till  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  city, 
and  on  his  return  from  his  third  missionary  tour.  Although  he 
was  committed  to  the  missionary  work,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  a  portion  of  his  time  was  employed  in  his  profession 
as  physician  or  surgeon  among  the  people  at  large;  and  in 
which  he  may  have  rendered  the  church  and  cause  as  efficient 
aid,  as  if  his  labors  had  been  expended  wholly  and  directly  in 
the  missionary  work. 

On  taking  leave  of  Philippi  Paul  and  his  travelling  compan- 
ion directed  their  course  towards  Thessalonica,  a  populous  city 
of  Macedonia,  an  hundred  miles  to  the  south-west.  In  iroing 
thither,  the  first  day  he  travelled  thirty-three  miles  to  Amphip- 
olis,  a  large  sea-port  and  free  city,  then  three  miles  from  the 
sea  but  now  eight.  This  city  was  situated  upon  the  ancient 
Strymon,  which  beautified  and  rendered  that  portion  of  the 
country  fertile  in  corn  and  cotton.  Its  site  was  upon  the  great 
national  highway  that  connected  Rome  with  the  Hellespont  and 
the  large  cities  upon  the  shores  of  the  -<Egean. 

The  first  night  from  Philippi  he  spent  in  Amphipolis,  as  did 
Pompey  the  first  night  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  with  Gaisar 
an  hundred  years  before.  This  battle  will  be  remembered  as 
that  which  made  Ciesar  the  master  of  the  world  and  Pompey  a 
fugitive.  Once  before  Paul  had  crossed  the  path  of  the  de- 
feated but  heroic  general  on  the  i.sland  of  Samothracia,  midway 
in  the  northern  yEgean,  where  the  missionary  band  spent  their 
first  night  from  Troas.  Pompey,  in  renewing  his  journey  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  took  boat  for  the  same  island,  where  Cor- 
nelia,  his  wife,  waited  the  issues  of  the  battle.  But  while  the 
former  hurried  down  the  Archipelago  and  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  Egypt  and  to  his  tragical  end,  the  latter,  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  hurried  in  the  opposite  direction  to  stripes, 
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imprisonment  and  bonds,  and  from  which  he  is  now  making  his 
escape  and  is  safely  entertained  at  Amphipolis. 

This  city  was  the  gate-way  to  the  interior,  and  was  long  the 
object  of  contention  between  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
and  over  whicli  hard  battles  had  been  fought.  That  of  Pyndi, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1G8  B.  C,  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Macedonians,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  under  Persius, 
the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  in  the  proclamation  of 
Paulus  Emilius,  the  Roman  consul,  that  henceforth  Macedonia 
should  be  free. 

But  now,  after  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  greater  than 
the  Roman  consul  tarries  over  night  on  the  same  spot,  on  his 
way  inland,  bearing  a  more  joyous  message,  the  proclamation 
of  a  more  glorious  liberty,  and  the  conditions  of  a  release  from 
a  despotism  more  dreadful.  Thence  in  the  same  direction, 
over  tlie  Via  Egnatia,  that  great  paved  thoroughfare  already 
alluded  to,  he  pressed  on  through  valleys  and  across  wooded 
plains,  from  which  some  of  the  island  summits  of  the  -.'Egcan 
were  visible,  and  arrived  at  night,  the  second  from  Philippi,  a1 
ApoUonia,  thirt}^  miles  from  Amphipolis.  In  this,  his  secon< 
day's  journey,  he  passed  Stagira  on  the  left,  the  birth-place  o 
Aristotle,  and  the  grave  of  Euripides  on  the  riglit. 

The  day  following  he  pursued  his  journey.  Bearing  to  th. 
west,  the  sea  visible  on  the  left  and  the  crowning  highlands  c 
the  Axius  to  the  north-west,  he  hurried  on  through  glen  aiL 
grove,  thirty-seven  miles,  to  the  ancient  Therma.  It  was  her 
that  he  atrain  reached  historic  ground.  Here  Xerxes  tarrie- 
over  niglit  to  rest  his  armies  in  their  forced  march  into  Qreec 
480  years  B.  C.  It  was  then,  comparatively,  an  insignifican 
town.  But  in  315  B.  C.  Cassander  enlarged  and  adorned  E 
and  gatliercd  into  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towc 
and  made  it  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Grecifli 
peninsula.  Subsequently  it  became  tlio  great  metropolis  an 
capital  of  JIaccJonia,  Illyricum  and  Greece.  With  this  chang 
wrought  through  the  energy  of  one  man,  its  name  was  changes 
to  Thessalonica,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  who  was  half  sister  M 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  it  retained   several  hundrs 
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f  years.  Its  present  name  is  Salonica;  its  population  a  few 
years  since  was  sixty  thousand.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  Cice- 
ro's exilement  in  58  B.  C,  and  where  he  wrote  several  epis- 
tles expressive  of  the  spirit  of  an  exiled  and  disappointed  man. 
In  tlie  j^reat  struggle  between  the  imperialists  and  republi- 
cans, in  the  early  part  of  the  previous  century,  Thcssalonica 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  monarchy;  sympathized  with  and  as- 
sisted Anthony  and  Octavius  against  I^rutus  and  Cassius;  and 
for  whicli,  after  the  great  battle  of  Philippi,  she  was  constituted 
"a  colony,"  which  was  then  considered  the  higlicst  honor  the 
government  could  bestow.  It  was  because  of  its  sympathies 
with  the  monarchists,  that  the  victorious  generals  upon  the 
PhiHppian  plains  were  induced  to  visit  and  honor  tlie  city  soon 
after  that  event. 

But  in  53  A.  D.  it  was  visited  by  one  greater  than  they;  a 
spiritual  chieftain,  with  valor  to  overcome  and  make  himself 
''more  than  a  conqueror,"  now  does  it  greater  honor  and  offers 
to  the  people  a  richer  legacy  in  proclaiming  in  the  same  place, 
"  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God."  He  does  the  city  honor 
Tvith  his  presence  and  tarries  there  nearly  a  month. 

It  was  fitting  that  such  a  city  should  become  the  base  of  his 
Operations,  and  from  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  should  radi- 
a^te.  Probably  no  city  upon  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  so  well 
adapted  to  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  facilitating  the  spread 
of  truth  as  this.     Aside  from  its  great  populousness,  it  was  a 
great  centre  and  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the  east  and 
'^est.     Thousands  of  barbarians,  rushing   from  the    north-west 
for  conquest  and  empire   in  the  south,  were  attracted  to  and 
induced  to   halt   temporarily  at   Thcssalonica,  and   there   for 
the  first  time  had  their  attention  arrested  with  the  sound  of  the 
gospel;  and  which  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
many  tribes.     This  circumstance  of  confluence  of  the  gospel 
ond  those  mi«rratincr  races  from  the  north,  together  with  local 
considerations,  gave  ihe  city  great  prominence  in   the    earlier 
stages  of  missionary  progress.  It  is  said  to  have  had  the  great- 
est gospel  history  of  any  upon  the  continent,  and  it  is   evident 
to  all  New  Testament  readers,  that  its   religious   history  is 
pi'ominent  and  suirgestive. 
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ITcre,  as  ia  other  places,  the  apostle's  preaching  attrai 
attention  and  called  around  him  crowds  of  both  Jews  and  ( 
tiles.  But  the  former  soon  became  excited  and  filled  with 
vy,  jealousy  and  all  the  baser  passions,  which  resulted  in 
ring  up  strife  and  contention ;  wliile  the  latter  gave  him  a  fa 
able  reception  and  a  respectful  hearing. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  elements  of  society  ti 
in  a  general  ferment.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Jews,  the  live 
the  apostle  and  of  those  who  had  given  heed  to  the  ^ 
preached  and  had  befriended  him,  were  imperilled.    The  la 
were  arrested  as  accomplices,  while  the  former  was  accusc( 
treason  in  setting  up  Jesus  as  king  in  rivalry  with  Ca?sar. 
being  unable  to  prove  their  accusations  or  aught  else  of 
against  them,  their  enemies  felt  obliged,  from   prudential 
tives,  to  dii?charge  them  all. 

The  apostle  remained,  however,  but  a  brief  time  after 
development  of  hostilitv,  but  his  labors  there  were  effect 
He  preached  three  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and 
bored  elsewhere  and  otherwise  through  the  intervening  we 
The  result,  in  part  at  least,  was  the  establishment  of  a  CI 
tian  church  of  great  prominence,  the  majority  of  which 
Gentile  in  its  origin  and  composition. 

While  at  Thessalonica  Paul  had  to  rely  upon  his  hands 
support,  and  these  were  his  only  resource.  Wc  find  him,  th 
fore,  during  intervals  of  religious  instruction,  at  work  with 
hands,  engaged  night  and  day  at  his  trade.  ITis  circumstai 
compelled  him  to  this  resort,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  no  disgr 
nor  was  he  ashamed  to  transmit  to  succeeding  generations 
fact  that  he  was  a  merhanir  as  well  as  chief  apostle. 

We  have  said  that  his  hands  were  his  only  resort  for 
port;  but  it  should  bo  remarked  here  that  his  pecuniary 
cumstances  were  very  generously  relieved  by  the  Philip 
church,  which,  on  learning  his  condition,  sent  him  contribut 
at  two  different  limes.  It  is  not  known  by  what  means 
church  was  informed  of  his  straightened  circumstances,  noi 
whom  those  several  sums  were  forwarded ;  but  the  fact  of 
contributions  is  much  to  its  credit.  But  as  the  two  places  \ 
.only  a  hundred  miles  apart  and  were  connected  by  a  g 
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ighfaro  of  travel,  correspondence  was  doubtless  carried 
both  Paul  and  the  church.  The  Philippians  bad  an  in- 
in  their  spiritual  father  tliat  led  them  to  follow  hiin  in 
sympathies  and  prayers,  and  probably  in  frequent  inqui- 
ither  by  letter  or  travellers.  He  may  have  written  them 
ept  them  informcjj  of  his  travels,  the  progress  of  his  work 
le  circumstances  attendini^  him. 

,  as  the  opposition  remained  unyielding  and  the  prospect 
less  propitious?,  he  resolved  to  leave,  and  taking  Silas 
lim,  who  had  accompanied  him  thus  far,  he  hastened  from 
cene  of  strife  and  hardship  under  cover  of  night, 
have  left  the  church,  just  formed,  without  a  shepherd 
.  have  been  fatal.  Hence,  without  doubt,  at  or  near  the 
Df  his  departure,  he  wrote  Timothy  or  otherwise  informed 
f  wliat  had  occurred,  and  reijuested  him  to  leave  the  Phil- 
1  church  in  the  care  of  Luke  and  at  once  repair  to  Thcssa- 
t  and  take  cliarge  of  the  church  there,  which  would  bo 
ute  on  his  arrival;  and  there  to  remain  till  otherwise  di- 
1,  or  till  he  himself  should  return.  And  this  he  supposed 
I  be  at  an  early  day,  as  probably  tlie  mob  raised  by  the 
against  him  would  soon  subside.  And  Timothy,  like  a 
il  son,  comi)licd  with  the  request  and  hurried  with  dispatch 
}  late  scene  of  tumult  from  which  his  spiritual  father  had 
compelled  to  llee. 

e  flight  of  the  apostle  from  Thessalonica  was  in  the  early 
les  of  the  nitrht.  His  course  was  to  tho  westward  and 
Homer's  '•  wide  flowing  Axius,"  whose  ever  shifting  bed 
lainly  to  the  right.  With  hurried  step  he  pressed  on  fifty- 
[liles  to  Berea.  This  was  a  more  inviting  field,  and  its 
lation  a  nobler  people.  Unlike  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica, 
!  of  IJerea  received  tlic  apostle  with  open  arms.  The  word 
D  he  dispensed  proved  as  the  seed  of  the  kingdom;  and 
Jie  more  effectually  as  they  searched  the  Scriptures  to 
if  what  tliey  heard  was  true.  Tiie  GentHes,  also,  in  com- 
with  the  Jews,  resorted  to  the  ancient  Scriptures  for  the 
purpose. 

Tea  was  a  populous  city,  situated  upon  a  beautiful   plain 
een  the  Axius  and  Haliacumon  of  the  ancient  poets.    It 
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was  largely  Jcwisli  in  its  characteristics,  and  supported  a  syn- 
agogue of  worship.  How  long  the  apostle  remained  there,  and 
what  was  the  extent  and  success  of  his  labors,  are  matters  of 
uncertainty;  yet  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  there 
several  weeks  and  liad  no  inconsiderable  success.  For  while 
there,  he  made  several  attempts  to  return  to  Thessalonica.  bat . 
was  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control;  antl  be- 
sides this,  what  was  known  to  have  been  accomplished  there 
excited  the  Jewish  rabble  at  Thessalonica,  who  proceedc«l  to 
Berea.  where  thev  raised  a  tumult  and  or'ranizcd  amobairainst 
him  as  at  the  former  place. 

The  result  of  this  demonstration  was  the  same  as  on  other 
occasions;  the  compuL-ory  withdrawal  of  the  apostle  from  that 
promising  field.  His  reluctance  in  leaving  was  greatly  enhanc- 
ed from  the  fact  that  he  was  being  untimely  separated  from  a 
considerable  numi»cr  of  young  converts;  and  also  from  a  r:cc5e 
that  much  more  work  of  the  same  character  remained  to  k»  ef- 
fected. Vet  he  secured  their  consent  under  the  circumstance?, 
and  with  which  his  own  Judgment  concurred.  But  the  with- 
drawal was  less  painful  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been, 
from  the  fact  of  Timothy's  unexpected  and  opportune  arrival 
from  Thessalonica  at  that  particular  juncture,  and  to  whose  care 
the  apo:-tle  committed  the  oversight  of  the  converts. 

The  existing  cause  or  motive  Timothv  had  in  leaviuiX  Thcf 
salonica  for  l>erea  at  that  time  is  unknown.  It  mav  have  been 
from  fear  of  the  Jews  in  the  former  })Iace,  and  under  circna- 
stances  similar  to  those  attending  Paul's  withdrawal  a  feff 
weeks  before.  Perhaps,  and  not  imi)r()bable,  Paul  by  letter 
may  have  informed  him  of  the  tumult  and  peril  he  was  in.  B^^ 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  apostle  in  perils  requested  Tiiso- 
thy  to  come  to  his  assistance  or  to  assume  the  responsibi'to- 
of  the  mission  at  ]>urea,  as  at  Thessalonica.  Yet,  it  is  appa^* 
ent  that  he  at  once,  unexpectedly  and  unannounced,  arrived  op- 
portunely at  "Herea,  and  with  Silas  as  an  assistant  entercdiip'^^ 
the  duties  of  the  mission  from  which  Paul  was  compelled  to 
flee.  l>ut,  doubtless  this  was  more  providential  than  inten* 
tional,  and  withal  voluntary;  and  with  a  desire  on  the  part  ol 
Timothy  to  render  assistance  to  the  apostle,  if  within  his  power. 
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K  also  to  subserve  tlie  cause  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  regard- 
less of  personal  inconvenience  and  even  peril.  And  this  to 
Um,  even  at  Berea,  at  that  time,  would  be  far  less  than  to 
Paul;  and  because  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  two  were 
lield  by  the  people, — one  beiuj^  rejrarded  as  more  oflensive  and 
aggressive  than  the  other,  as  in  regard  to  Luther  and  Molanc- 
thon  in  the  Beformation. 

In  his  departure  from  Berea,  several  of  tlie  apostle's  friends 
accompanied  him  overland  some  twenty  miles  east  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  embarked  with  him  on  a  sea  voyage  to  Athens, 
the  home  of  Socrates  and  the  school  of  philosophers,  some  two 
handred  miles  to  the  soutli  of  Thessalonica,  and  but  little  more 
from  Bcr»ja. 

On  their  arrival  at  Athens,  the  accompanying  friends  imme- 
diately returned  to  Berea,  and  by  whom  Paul  sent  word  to 
Tiniolliy  and  Silas  to  follow  him  to  the  former  city.  But  why 
he  made  that  request  does  not  appear,  nor  why  Silas  did  not 
comply.  Tlie  suspense  of  the  apostle  while  v»aiting  at  Athens 
for  the  expected  arrival  was  brief,  but  the  coming  of  Timothy 
Was  as  the  coming  of  Titus  at  Philippi. 

In  recalling  the  past,  and  in  the  review  of  his  various  fields  of 

labor,  tlie  aporstle's  heart  was  drawn  out  towards  the  converts 

he  had  won  to  Christ  and  the  churches  he  had   established  in 

Ms  name.     With  these  in   view,  and  with  a  desire  for  their 

peatcr  advancement,  he  resolved  at  an  carlv  dav  to  send  Tim- 

^thy  back  to  revisit  them,  or  a  portion  at  least,  and  to  carry 

Ws  ccu'jcratulations  and  counsels  to  en^jouraL^c  and  confirm  them 
• 

^^  the  jrospcl.  But  how  far  northward  his  commission  extend- 
ed, or  wl'.at  particular  churches  it  enjbraced,  dries  not  appear; 
ret,  we  know  that  it  comprehended  *•  Macedonia,''  which  would 
^^tnrally  include  the  The:i.-aloni».-an  and  Philippian  churches, 
^^d  as  Berea  was  near  the  border,  that  church  also  might  have 
^Gcn  included. 

At  the  time  Timothy  wa.-^  j^cnt  northward  from  Athens,  the 
'licssalonian  church  wa.s  dc-lituie  of  a  i-a.-tor,  while  each  of 
be  other  two  named  above  had  one  :  Luke  was  at  Philippi, and 
»ilas,  so  far  as  appears  to  the  contrary,  wa?  at  Berea.  Doubtless, 
ben,  a  considerable  time  was  spent  by  Timothy  at  Thcssaloni- 
23 
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ca,  and  from  intimations  from  Paul,  we  have  reason  to  beli 
that  the  Thcssalouians  received  Timothy  joyfully,  and  scemin 
in  a  manner  that  implied  a  previous  acquaintance,  and  wl 
fitrenirthcns  the  conviction  that  lie- had  before  been  there  i 
in  charge  of  that  church,  as  before  indicated,  while  Paul. 
Silas  were  at  IJerea.  The  tumult  and  ujob  violence  that  dr 
Paul  from  The?sah)nica,  and  which,  perhap.^,  occasioned  Ti 
thy  to  withdraw,  as  indicated  in  another  place,  had  now,  w 
out  doubt,  entirely  subjiided. 

In  tracin«£  the  apostle  overland  and  down  tlic  western  coas 
the  peninsula  we  find  him  in  the  seat  of  Grecian  learning  i 
eloquence.  To  this  southern  city,  unlike  any  in  the  south 
section  of  our  country,  the  civilized  world  was  lari^oly  indeb 
for  philosophy  and  mental  stimulus.  Its  religion,  howe^ 
was  false,  yet  it  was  a  city  of  temples,  but  destitute  of  akno 
cdire  of  the  true  God.  It  was  iriven  to  idolatrv,  to  idlen 
and  gossip  in  the  markets  and  central  places,  fooliifhly  J 
eagerly  inquiring  for  something  new  and  marvellous. 

It  was  in  such  a  city,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people,  surrou 
ed  by  monuments  of  intellectual  greatness  and  culture,  yet 
the  midst  of  mental  blindness  and  moral  defection,  that 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  nmde  a  temporary  abode.  And  he 
too,  was  the  home  of  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators,  in 
in  the  fires  of  his  impassioned  eloquence  rebuked  the  popuh 
for  their  habits  of  dissipation. 

Ijut  now  there  is  one  there  more  eloquent  and  zealous  tl 
he;  one  whose  heart  burns  with  a  holier  fire,  a  deeper  o 
purer  love,  a  higher  inspiration ;  one  who  taught  the  studei 
and  philosophers  of  that  literary  emporium,  a  higher  and  m( 
comprehensive  wisdom,  and  a  l«)fiier,  yet  humbler  and  better, 
ligion  than  Aristotle  or  Plato.  He  discoursed  on  topics 
profound  interest;  controverted  points  with  the  most  sage  p 
losophers  of  the  age ;  and  desjiite  their  skill  and  eloqucn 
gained  the  advantage  and  won  converts  to  Jesus.  Though  < 
posed  and  regarded  fanatical,  his  treatment  by  the  people,  a 
even  by  the  philosophers,  was.  comparatively  speaking,  mi 
to  their  credit.  Ife  encountered  no  such  hostile  enemies  th< 
as  at  other  places  already  noticed.    Yet;  his  success  in  winn: 
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converts  was  far  less  at  Alliens,  the  seat  of  learning,  than  in 
most  other  places. 

Of  the  lenj^th  of  his  tarry  or  the  extent  of  his  lahors  among 
the  people,  in  the  markets  and  piiblio  places,  in  the  synairoiruc 
or  temple,  or  beneath  the  wavinu^  foliage  of  their  sacred  j^rovcs, 
we  have  no  definite  knowledjre:  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  cstab- 
lislicd  a  chnrch  there,  thoncrh  some  find  evidence  to  their  minds 
that  he  did.  But  doubtless  he  remained  there  several  weeks, 
and  sulliciently  !on|r  to  make  such  impressions  upon  the  public 
mind  as  arc  not  easily  obliterated.  Such  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  that  impassioned  eloquence  and  power  in  that  discourse 
upon ''Mars  Hill,"  in  \\;hich  he  caused  sai^c  philosophers  to 
tremble  when  he  told  them  of  a  just,  but  to  them  the  "  unknown 
God." 

Ilaving  now  accomplished  his  mission  to  Athens,  done  all  in 
his  power  to  purify  that  fountain^of  learning,  from  which  large 
nmnbcrs  were  drinking,  he  departed  for  Corinth,  a  populous 
city  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south-west.  The  contrast  between 
the-se  two  cities  was  verv  marked.  The  former  was  remarkable 
for  its  quiet,  its  university  appearance,  and  as  the  residence  of 
•gentlemen  of  culture  and  pleasure;  thoujjh  once  it  was  place  of 
great  political  importance.  It  was  entirely  Grecian  in  its 
character.  But  the  latter  was  the  opposite.  It  was  an  active, 
stirring  place ;  a  great  commercial  emporium,  teeming  with  a 
populace  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  was  Roman  in  its  origin 
^Dd  politics.  Its  wealth,  like  its  population,  was  the  largest 
in  Greece.  Its  inhabitants,  to  a  great  degree,  were  the  most 
Voluptuous,  licentious  and  corrupt.  Profligacy  and  excesses 
Were  so  unrestrained,  so  general  and  positive,  that  ^hc  terra 
"Corinthian"  was  but  another  name  iov prostitution. 

Yet  it  was  a  magnificent  city  and  a  place  of  great  attraction. 
Tovi.^it  Corinth,  was  to  accomplish  a  great  feat,  an  almost 
calendar  event.  Poets,  Koman  and  (jlrecian,  sang  of  its  glory. 
*t  had  magnificent  temples  of  pagan  worship,  consecrated  to 
^dols  and  imaginary  gods.  One,  at  tiie  time  of  Paul's  visit,  was 
'"^'ipported  by  the  services  of  more  than  a  thousand  harlots. 
These  were  slaves  to  the  temple  and  their  virtue  a  sacrifice  to 
Hs  gods.     Such  was  Corinth  in  the  autumn  of  52  A.  D. 
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It  wad  situated  inidwav  the  isthmus  that  divides  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus  from  Attica,  and  commanded  the  trade  of  eastern  Ett- 
rope  and  western  Asia.  It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  once 
the  battle  ground  between  the  Athenians  and  Persians,  where 
in  bloody  encounter  the  former  broke  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
latter  in  their  inva.^ion  and  drove  them  back  in  disirrace. 

But  there  is  now  pendin;^  a  warfare  no  less  severe,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  no  less  important  to  the  isthmus  and  to  Greece, 
and  in  which  the  world  has  an  interest.     It  was  a  contest  bc- 

9 

tween  the  two  reli.rions.  the  true  and  the  false.  It  was  a  con- 
jSict  of  principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  passions  and  appe- 
tites on  the  other. 

The  niinistry  of  Paul  was  first  with  the  Jews,  who  were  set- 
tled there  very  numerously.  They  opened  to  him  their  synar- 
gogue,  where  he  preached  three  Sabbaths.  His  immediate  and 
direct  object  was  to  convince  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiali 
of  the  prophets.  Most  of  the  time  intervening  between  ttc 
Sabbaths  was  spent  in  private  instruction,  from  house  to  hous< 
In  this  he  endeavored  to  secure  their  confidence  and  win  thej 
to  the  truth.  In  referring  to  these  labors,  at  a  subsequent  pi 
riod,  the  apostle  indicated  that  it  was  with  "great  treaknef^^ 
and  trembling''  that  he  commenced  labor  with  them.  Ye  ^ 
though  the  word  preached  was  thus  in  feebleness,  it  was  a  ^ 
tended  with  commendable  success,  even  amonjr  the  Jews.  Be: — - 
it  was  not  long.  Iiowever,  before  he  discovered  the  natural  an  -^ 
invariable  manifestations  of  the  Jews,  which,  with  his  greates:::^ 
success  with  the  (Jentiles.  led  liim  to  turn  his  attention  moi 
exclusively  to  the  latter.  The  former  were  positive  in  thcil 
rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  could  have  little  sympj 
thy  with  the  man  or  the  religion  that  presented  him  in  tha- 
light. 

But  in  his  turning  to  the  (ientiles,  the  Jews  opposed  hii 
with  greater  sevcritv.  In  aiiv  event,  thev  seemed  to  have  n 
solved  to  reject  Christ  and  the  gospel  profibred  them.  Thm 
apostle  became  perplexed  and  discouraged.  To  the  Jews 
he  was  a  "stumbliuir  block."  and  "to  the  Greeks  foolisl 
ncss;**  yet  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  Lord  had  "  niucl 
people'*  in  that  place.   Many  were  to  be  gathered  to  the  stand 
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ard  of  the  crosS;  however  great  the  opposition  and  dark  the 
prospect. 

Ilis  first  acquaintances  at  Corinth  appear  to  have  been 
Aquila  and  his  wife,  wlio  were  said  to  be  devout  Jews  from 
Pontas,  a  section  of  country  bordcrini^  upon  the  Black  Sea. 
They  may  have  been  of  the  number  from  that  province,  who 
heard  Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon  at  Jerusalem  and  to  whose 
hearts  he  spoke  with  tou'^ue  of  fire;  and  upon  whose  altar  the 
coals  still  glowed  with  fervent  heat,  as  indicated  in  making 
Paul  their  guest,  while  tarrying  in  that  city.  They  were  pious 
and  humble  mechanics,  engaged,  as  Jews  often  were  in  commer- 
cial cities,  in  that  age,  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  cloth  tents; 
and  with  whom  Paul,  at  intervals  of  religious  instructions, 
wrought  with  his  own  hands,  long  since  accustomed  to  the  same 
trade. 

This  family  is  not  only  spoken  of  here  at  Corinth,  but  at 
Epbcsus  and  Rome,  and  as  having  been  twice  at  the  latter 
place.  They  appear  to  have  been  migrating  in  their  habits,  and 
probably  from  the  nature  of  their  business.  If  they  were  con- 
tractors in  the  manufacturinii;  and  furnishing  of  such  kinds  of 
goods,  as  probably  they  were,  fre([uent  removals  from  one 
commercial  city  to  another  would  bo  natural.  The  frequency 
^Ould  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  contracts  and  the  locality 
^^  want  of  their  goods.     They  are  represented  as  possessed  of 

*  house  of  their  own  in  Ephcsus,  from  which  we  njay  infer  that 
their  residence  there  was  of  some  vears' duration.  It  is  further- 
^ore  intimated  that  their  hou*'.»  was  thrown  open  for  the  social 
^'^oetings  of  the  church  which  Paul  establi-:hed  there  at  a  later 
^^tc  than  that  now  under  consideration. 

He  found  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth  a  largo  number  of  J^iws 
^ho  had  been  exi)elled  from  Rome  by  the  edict  of  Claudius  the 
yoor  previous,  (51  ^.  I).,)  and  of  the  number  were  Aquila  and 
^I'iscilla  his  wife. 

We  have  spoken  of  Corinth  more  as  a  commercial  city  than 
^tlierwise,  yet  it  was  equally  mercantile  and  central  for  all 
*^iiids  of  business.     There  was  significance  in  its  selection  as 

*  radiating  point  for  the  gospel  at  that  time.     The  multitudes 

23* 
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who  visited  tlie  city  from  abroad  came  in  contact  i 
preaching  or  the  infincncc  of  the  p:ospel,  more  or  less,  a 
fell  under  its  controlling  power.  As  they  returned  hom 
tant  and  various  sections  of  country,  they  carried  with 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  scattered  in  every  d 
with  sensible  results.  Tho.se  from  abroad  who  werccc 
while  there,  returned  like  radiating  suns  to  enlighten 
gions  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  apostolic  m 
Corinth,  the  heart  of  Paul  was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival 
othy  and  Silas  from  the  north,  as  he  had  probably  arra 
letter.  They  brought  with  them  the  congratulations 
brethren  in  "  Macedonia."  His  heart  was  comforted  ^ 
joyful  intelligence  of  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith  in 
pel  as  a  divine  institution.  But  to  this  there  was  som 
ment,  when  he  learned  of  the  tendency  in  the  Thes 
church  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  adventists  of  that  ( 
taught  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Manv 
perienced  great  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  Christian 
who  had  died  in  the  Lord.  They  were  made  16  beli 
only  that  Christ  would  soon  appear  in  the  clouds  of 
but  that  their  sainted  dead  would  not  share  with  the  1 
beholding  his  glorious  appearing,  that  they  would  not 
till  the  magnificent  yet  fearful  scene  had  passed,  an( 
quently  would  lose  much  if  not  all  the  grandeur  and  jo 
day,  from  having  fallen  asleep  before  the  event  tra 
Some,  too,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  final  sleep 
dead,  and  others  to  annihilation.  This  to  many  was  i 
view,  especially  to  those  who  had  recently  committed  n 
dear  ones  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  sad  reflection,  that 
in  this  life  nor  the  next,  thev  should  see  them  aucain. 

It  was  but  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  apostle  si. 
affected  on  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence  in  regard  to 
his  converts  and  churches.  He  had  constantly  borne 
mind,  during  his  absence,  and  hadfelt  deeply  solicitous 
welfare,  and  this  intelligence,  brought  by  Timothy,  hac 
responding  effect.  His  anxiety  even  increased,  and  he 
yet  more  solicitous^  desiring  most  earnestly  and  dev< 
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effect  tlicir restoration  and  rcestablishmcnt  in  the  truth.  Hence, 
he  wrote  "  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians"  in  the 
latter  part  of  52  or  former  part  of  53  A.  I).,  and  forwarded  it 
by  Timothy  at  an  early  day.  This  epistle  was  tlic  first  in  or- 
der of  time  in  his  epistolary  writings,  and  was  written  at  Cor- 
ioth. 

Althoud^h  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  the  Lord  had 
"much  people"  there,  he  found  it  a  "  hard  field"  of  labor  and 
tbat  results  were  far  below  his  aims.  Success  was  limited; 
his  ministry  was  interrupted  by  hostile  Jews ;  he  was  excluded 
from  their  8ynagop:ue  in  hopes  of  preventing  his  public  min- 
istrations. And  this,  probably,  would  have  been  the  ciFcct; 
had  it  not  been  for  a  friend  who  opened  to  him  a  spacious  room 
in  his  own  house  adjacent  to  the  synagogue,  where  his  ministra- 
tions were  continued  and  rendered  more  eflectual.  His  popu- 
Urity  increased  among  the  Greeks  in  proportion  as  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Jews  matured  into  malignancy.  P^vcry  possible 
Attempt  was  made  to  thwart  his  ministry  and  prevent  success. 
The  authorities  were  appealed  to,  to  interpo.se  an  injunction, 
And  in  this,  through  misrepresentations  and  false  accusations, 
the  Jews  well  nigh  succeeded. 

They  took  advantage  of  tlie  recent  appointment  of  the  new 
^€pnty  to  the  court  of  Corinlh.     They  expected  in  his  appoint* 
DJent  to  be  able  to  effect  the  suppression  of  the  gospel  in   that 
pWe,  if  nowhere  else.     But  when  the  Deputy  became  fully  ap- 
•  prised  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  lie   saw   that  the   motives  and 
P'Jrposes  of  the  Jews  were  re[)rehcnsible  aufl   not  to  be  en- 
couraged.    Furthermore,  he  discovered   that   by  artifices  and 
Pretexts,  they  had  attempted  to  deceive  him,  yet,  without  due 
P^ni^ihment,  but  in  great  clemency,  dismissed  the  case  and  sent 
^uern  from  his  court. 

But  the  affair  did  not  end  there.  The  Greeks  took  part 
^ith  Paul,  and  in  the  espousal  of  his  cause  assailed  the  Jews 
*^^  their  assault  upon  theapo.-ik".  They  brouifht  the  ringleader 
^^'vvard,  and  in  their  indignation  made  of  him  an  example  and 
^**o  subject  of  repeated  blows.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
/©^s  appealed  to  the  Deputy  for  his  protection,  and  of  which 
**    is  said  "  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things"      Hi: 
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was  willinir  for  llic  Crcoks  to  ronuite  the  Jews  accordinir  to 
their  deserts,  and  wlnV-li  resulted  iu  their  disirracc  and  defeat; 
while  Paul  rose  in  puMic  estimation  and  finally  gathered  tbere 
a  large  (Jentile  church,  with  a  slight  coloring  of  the  JcviA 
clement. 

Dnrinujhis  tarrv  at  Corinth,  he  received  additional  intelli- 
}2:encc  from  Thcssalonica  ol"  the  ])roirress  of  heresv  in  that 
church.  His  epistle  failed  to  (Mire  the  evil  at  which  he  aimed. 
In  the  lielief  of  tlio  near  a])proach  of  tlie  *'  second  advent," 
nianv  had  necrlected  their  husinoss  and  otherwise  pursued  a 
course  incompatii)le  with  the  reli.Lnon  they  had  professed.  Ef- 
forts were  viL'-orouslv  T)ut  forth  to  extend  the  delusion.  Not 
satisfied  witli  i)artial  success,  iu  the  use  of  ordinarv  means,  a 
resort  was  made  to  forirorv.  An  instrument  was  circulated 
through  the  church  and  community,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
apostle,  and  with  his  forged  signature  appended,  containing  ^ 
recantation  of  Ids  former  views,  as  indicated  in  his  letter  a  fc^^ 
months  previous.  In  tliis.  lie  Joins  the  adventists  in  the  ado^' 
tiou  of  their  views,  and  in  nrginir  the'  Thessalonians  to  adaT^ 
the  same  and  to  assume  the  attitude  of  expectancy  and  be  pic"C* 
pared  for  the  immediate  and  second  coming  of  Christ. 

This,  naturullv  and  incviiablv.  liad  its  efiect ;  the  deliisE  ^''^ 
increased  ;  property  was  considered  as  of  little  avail ;  businc^ss 
was  more  L^enerallv  neirlected,  and  all  the  material  interests  ^* 
society  discarded.  Manv.  not  fullv  adontinir  the  doctrine,  wdr^^c 
cast  down  and  (lis|)irited,  fearful  and  a]>prehensive.  The  "M-  ^^' 
cessity  that  occasioned  the  "First  Kpistle"  now  rendered  itS-  ^^' 
pcrativc  u|)on  the  apostle  to  writt'  the  second.  Some  thing:?-  "^ 
the  first,  whieii  had  been  niisinter|)reted  and  misapplied,  and  ^^ 
course  misunderstood,  recpiired  explanation.  And  the  condB— ^^' 
of  manv  desiM'ved  rebuke.  Others  needed  to  be  admonisht^^"* 
This  necessity  called  forth  "  Tiik  Skcoxd  Epistle  to  the  Th  '^'^' 
SALOXiAXs,"  and  jirobably  in  the  latter  part  of  53  A.  1).  Tl-  ^'^ 
was  tlkC  second  of  his  letters  to  the  churches  in  date  and  wl"*  ^^" 
ing.  We  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  this  was  ell'ective  in  .M^^' 
storing  order  and  discijdine,  and  in  the  establishment  of  L  ^^ 
church  upon  a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  apostle  decided  toclc^  ^^ 
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ministrations  at  Corinth.  After  a  residence  of  a  year  and 
ilf,  "in  labors  more  abundant/*  and  havinj?  been  "set  on" 
Tiar.y,  though  not  devoured;  havinj:j}jjathcred  the  "  much  peo- 
'  into  the  fold  and  been  preserved  from  "hurt"  as  promised 
of  the  Lord,  he  completed  arrangements  for  his  departure, 
admonitions  and  counsels  were  timely  and  appropriate  and 
farewells  between  himiclf  and  friends  were  afTecting. 
le  embarked  for  Asia  in  the  spring  of  5i  A.  D.,  at  the  port 
!]!cnchrea,  nine  miles  to  the  east  of  Corinth,  and  crossed  the 
ician  Arcliipclago,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
}s,  and  landed  upon  the  opposite  coast  at  the  port  of  Ephe- 
Timothy  and  Silas  accompanied  him,  as  also  Aquila  and 
jcilla,  his  wife.  Their  voyage  was  prosperous,  but  no  inci- 
ts  are  given.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  such  a  voyage  was 
11  one  to  two  weeks.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  this  was 
)mplished  in  less  than  a  week ;  that  they  embarked  on  Mon- 
or  very  early  in  the  week  and  arrived  at  Ephesus  on  Sat- 
ly  or  a  little  before,  where  they  were  met  by  Christian 
ids,  who  greeted  Paul  as  an  apostle  of  Christ, 
he  ^abbatli  following  his  arrival  he  preached  in  the  syna- 
ic  of  the  Jews,  but  with  what  effect  does  not  appear;  yet 
suppose  the  result  was  favorable,  as  he  was  entreated  to 
ract  his  visit  with  them.  But  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jc- 
1cm,  to  attend  the  Passover,  he  declined  to  accept  their 
;aiion,  yet  promised,  as  they  requested,  to  return  at  a  fa- 
dav. 

caving  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  other  Christian  friends  at 
esus,  he  took  Timothv  and  Silas  and  embarked  on  the  first 
)rtunrty,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Cc?area.  It  was  prol>- 
a  Plicnician  trading  vessel,  plying  between  the  two  cities, 
irea  was  a  seaport  upon  the  Syrian  coast  and  a  military  or 
il  city,  and  of  great  prominence  at  that  time, 
pora  this  city  his  course  lay  to  the  southea-st  and  overland 
e  sixty  miles  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  seven  hundred  from 
esus.  I>ut  we  are  left  uninformed  as  to  the  time  and  cir- 
stances  of  his  arrival,  whether  in  season  to  attend  the  Pass- 
'  or  not  till  it  had  passed.  Yet,  as  we  have  no  account  of 
discussions;  and  no  reference  to  it,  nor  to  any  of  its  doings. 
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we  may  suppose  that  he  was  belated.     Wc  are  iuformcdy  h 
ever,  that  he  visited  that  city  about  that  time;  and  though, p^^j 
haps,  too  late  to  attend  the  Passover,  he  had  the  privilege      oi 
"  saluting  the  church'^  there,  and  of  meeting  individual  m^tn- 
bers  in  Christian  greeting.     This  is  the  extent  of  our  infornji. 
lion  eonceriiiug  that  occasion  and  this  visit  to  the  Jewish  me- 
tropolis.     But  we  may  infer  safely,  that,  comparatively,  bis 
visit  there  at  that  time  was  a  failure,  and  that  his  tarry  there 
was  brief.     Doubtless,  Jie  at  once  proceeded  overland  to  Anti- 
och,  upon  the  Orontes.  three  hundred  miles  to   the  north  of 
Jerusalem  and  twcntv  inland  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean. 

We  may  suppose  that  he  left  Jerusalem  with  a  sad  and  de- 
sponding heart.  His  disappointment  could  not  have  been  slight 
He  had  long  and  fondly  enteftaiued  the  expectation  of  meeting 
Christian  friends  at  the  Passover  from  different  sections  of 
country,  and  of  communing  with  them  upon  topics  of  general 
interest.  But  this  privilege,  we  may  infer,  was  not  allowed 
him ;  and  that  in  the  denial,  fond  hopes  were  disappointed  aud 
opportunities  of  good  withheld. 

We  now  follow  him  to  the  Gentile  metropolis.     Thit  is    1^^* 
last  visit  to  Antioch.     It  was  in  the  summer  of  54  A.  D.,  ^^ 
year  of  Claudius'  death,  and  the  succession  of  Xero  to  the  thrt>  *^®5 
and  from  wliom  Paul  was  destined  to    suffer  great   iudignit-^^^ 
and  serious  interruptions  in  his  ministry. 

As  intimated,  he  is  at  Antioch.  his  former  field  of  labor,  -wi 
the  last  time,  after  an  absence  of  some  three  years,  dufJ^S 
which  he  had  travelled  some  three  thousand  miles,  and  in  wli^cn 
endured  hardships  of  no  ordinarv  character.  lie  braved  pe^' 
ils  of  most  every  nature,  aside  from  all  the  inconveniences  ^' 
travel  and  of  different  climates,  as  well  as  change  of  seasons 
and  unavoidable  exposures.  But  despite  all  these,  he  went  f^'* 
ward  as  the  standard  bearer  of  ihc  cross;  planted  churcl^^* 
among  the  heathen;  set  up  the  ensign  of  a  kingdom,  dcstiu^" 
to  become  universal.  For  this  he  fought  the  good  fight,  and  ** 
the  midst  of  which  terminated  liis  ^'second  missionary  iour,^ 
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Art.  II.— CHRISTIAXS  GOD'S  TEMPLE. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  beautiful  imaircry.  It  is  by  means 
f  this  that  Fpiritual  truths  are  presented  in  a  manner  vivid 
ind  impressive.  Divest  the  Bible  of  its  mutaphorn,  aHojiofies 
md  parable?*,  and  it  would  become  a  composition  comparatively 
.ame  and  uninterestiuir.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
ipostic  Paul  wi?*hinir  to  impress  some  of  those  to  whom  he 
irrotc  with  a  sense  of  the  exalted  po-ilion  which  th(;y  occupied 
18  Christian"^,  instead  of  u-iuL^  tlie  ordinary  mode  of  expre.-siou, 
md  savinir.*'  Ye  arc  hiL'hlv  favored  or  hiidilv  exalted,"  bespeaks 
)ftiiem  under  the  similitude  of  a  temple,  as  "  Know  ye  not  that 
re  arc  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  (iod  dwellcth 
nyon,'*  1  Cor.  3 :  10 ;  and.  ••  For  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  liv- 
ngOod;  as  (Jo<l  hath  saiii.  1  will  dwell  in  them,  and  wallc  in 
hem;  and  I  will  be  their  (Jod,  and  tliey  bhall  be  my  people," 
5  Cor.  6:16.  The  lanjfua'^e  of  these  passai^os  is  not  only  for- 
iblc,  but  it  also  contains  a  fulness  of  meanin'^  not  usually 
)Uiid  in  the  common  f'jrms  of  .speech.  The  aposth?.  also,  as  it 
3ems  to  us,  refers  in  th<.-se  passairos.  not  to  any  individiial  or 
ass, but  to  iho  entire  ma-s  of  Chri-tian-'.  II«.*  refers  not  mere- 
*  to  the  church  as  an  oriraniz''-<i  bo-.jv.  biit  rather  to  thf  chun-.h 
ivisible,  embracinir  all  those  v.i.o  trnlv  belie v<j  nn  our  Lord 
id  Saviour  Jesus  rini^t.  T.'ie  ai'iiropjiateii's- of  his  -peak- 
ig  of  Chrislians  iirider  the  si  j.ilifidv  of  a  t';nii»!f;,  will  In-come 
[>parent  when  wo  ^".-'..sid' r  t'':e  various  part-  and  i>^-  of  a 
iinple,  and  e*p».tMally  tl.at  l!.-;  iiuihul  l'.':i]p]«-  v,;i- d'*'li'!ated  to 
ic  service  of  .J«.hova::.  t!:fil  it  'vas  hi-  sp'.'jiul  dv.-el!iiij-p!:i(:e  on 
arth,  and  that  it  wa-?  r-.-jiir-l  1  a--  or.e  of  t!:^'  '-Iiicf  'jlorii;s  of 
le  Jewi^li  nation.  s»rvi:..r  to  r-:.' :.!/•«.•  it-  po'.VM*  uutl  iiilbience. 
!>  accordance  witli  t:.i-  'j"i.e::.:  r'.ai..  w"  r<  .'fjf.r!: : 

I.  It  is  fittin'j  that  Cliristirm.^  hf.  raUtA  thf:  V:mptn  of  (ind 
'Mcc  thry  arc  f^uilt  vpon  thf'  f.rf>pfr  fniniflutiou.  A [»:»'.a ranees 
^0  often  doccpiive.  Soi:.';  t.-.i'. :-  ';::i-l  i'l  r;a:;.e  aloh';.  Itnjat- 
•'*8  not  how  fair  a:.'!  i  «:i«ri::'  1  li.e  -trwt'ire  njav  lic.  how  ex- 
'Hssive  its  dimen-i'"::.-.  i.o.v  -y;-.'r..;tr!;fjl  it-:  proporti'/n-?,  or  how 
^gant  its  Hnish  and  furr,i:ure,  if  it  is  wiil.'0»;t  a  firm  and  .secure 
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foundation,  it  ill  subacrvcs  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erect- 
ed. I^uch  a  buiHinp^  may  appear  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the 
passer  by,  who  is  captivated  by  appearances  and  pau.-e.-'  not  to 
contemplate  sober  realitie.'^.  For  a  time  it  may  serve  as  a  re- 
sort for  the  woarv  and  those  who  wish  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
ravs  of  the  burniiiir  >nn,  but  it  endures  not  the  wastes  and  rav- 
ajres  of  time.  The  frosts  of  a  sinirle  winter  mav  undermine  its 
foundation,  or  the  first  stormv  wind  that  blows  mav  lav  it  a 
heap  of  ruins.  A  temple  without  a  proper  foundation  is  in  re- 
ality 710  temple,     h  is  merely  a  specious  structure. 

Many  syst«?ms,  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  l)eri^hing 
race,  have  been  exceediiiirly  complicated  in  their  structure. 
•  and  such  as  have  well  accorded  with  the  instincts  and  fci  !ini:;s  of 
the  human  heart.  Tliev  have  iiccn  such  as  have  deified  human 
reason,  exalted  the  irrandenr  and  diirnitv  of  human  naluro,  or 
such  as  have  been  consonant  with  man's  baser  passion*,  and 
have  served  well  to  quiet  his  fuais.  Such  were  the  systems  of 
the  old  philosophers,  of  a  lai\-!e  portion  of  the  heatlien  world, 
of  Mahomet  and  Smith,  of  the  (lerman  Ivationalists  and  the 
wdiole  host  of  modern  skeptics.  These  systems  have  ll-jurished 
and  have  led  cautive  tlicir  thourfinds.  Thev  have  been  atiract- 
ive,  and  like  the  mnc^nificent  temple,  have  dazzled  the  eyeoftlie 
beholder;  but  they  have  not  met  man's  spiritual  wants.  They 
have  made  -nMdv  the  head,  l)ut  have  not  eflected  to  chanL'o  the 
heart.  1'hev  have  fi!!e«l  no  acliiuir  void  within,  ancl  citlier  have 
perished  or  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  do  so.  Hut  suX'i 
is  not  tlie  case  with  C.liristians.  They  are  a  temple  ••  ]»niltu|i"n 
the  ff.)undation  of  apostles  and  jirophets,  Jesus  himself  leiiii; 
the  chief  corner-ston<'."'  This  foundation  is  no  speei'^iis  one. 
Itdid  not  oi'i.jinate  in  the  base  propensities  of  the  human  heart, 
for  it  eontrailicts  and  corrects  tlsose.  It  is  no  device  of  hu- 
man reason,  for  human  reason,  with  all  its  penetratit^n  and  fore- 
si.i^ht,  has  failed  to  fathom  its  depths;  but  it  had  its  ori>rin  far 
back  in  the  councils  of  eternity.  Jt  is  laid  deep  in  the  plans 
of  infinite  wisdom.  1'hi.s  fonuflation  was  not  desi.u^ncti  for  mere 
ornament,  servinij  no  valuable  u<e.  for  althouirh  its  materials 
arc  costiv  and  precious,  vet  man  bv  nature  inslinctivciv  turus 
from  it,  as  having  no  beauties  or  attractions  for  him.     To  the 
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sinner,  Christ  who  is  in  reality  so  lovely,  appears  "  as  a  root 
out  of  dry  ground  without  form  and  comeliness."  It  is  not  a 
foundation  whieh  is  destined  to  perish,  but  is  firmly  laid  and* 
has  stood  for  ai^es  amid  storms  and  commotions  without  beins: 
the  least  shattered,  and  it  presents  no  marks  of  decay.  Apos- 
tles and  prophets,  saints  and  martyrs,  throunrh  all  time  have 
built  their  hopes  upon  it,  and  have  been  wafted  safely  to  heaven. 
Those  who  have  perished  have  not  rested  upon  this  foundation. 
They  have  either  trusted  in  themselves,  their  own  rij^hteous- 
ness,  or  in  some  scheme  of  human  device,  wliich  has  failed  them 
when  the  storms  of  life  have  beaten  thick,  and  the  flood-gates 
of  adversitv  have  been  let  loose. 

II.  //  isfifting  that  Christians  he  called  the  temple  of  God 
since  they  may  he  said  to  constitute  the  component  parts  of  a 
temple,  A  temple  is  a  structure  composed  of  various  parts. 
It  has  its  walls,  its  coveriuu^,  its  finish  and  furniture,  each  of 
which  may  be  suljdividcd  into  the  parts  of  wliich  it  is  itself  com- 
posed. Or,  speaking  in  general,  we  might  mention  its  pillars, 
its  beams,  its  doors,  its  windows  and  its  ornaments,  no  one  of 
which  alone  constitutes  a  temple,  but  all  of  them  combined  and 
properly  arranged,  each  part  l)eing  essential  to  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  And  it  may  be  here  observed  that  in 
any  structure,  every  brace,  pin,  or  nail,  things  comparatively  in- 
significant, has  an  essential  place  to  occupy,  one  which  can  be 
filled  by  nothing  else,  of  however  much  more  importance  it  may 
be  in  itself  considered.  A  beam  would  be  ill  adapted  to  fill 
the  place  of  a  nail,  or  a  pillar  that  of  a  pin. 

God's  temple  is  composed  of  various  parts  "  fitly  framed  to- 
gether." Each  individual  Christian  is  possessed  of  his  own 
distinguisliing  peculiarities.  Each  diflers  in  temperament,  man- 
ner of  thought,  and  has  his  own  sphere  of  usefulness.  This 
same  idea  is  advanced  by  the  apostle,  where  lie  says,  "And  he 
gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophet§;  and  some,  evange- 
lists; and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of -the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  tlie  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  Some  Christians  possess  (jualities  which  well 
adapt  them  to  be  pillars  in  this  temple,  while  others,  whose 
gifts  qualif)  them  to  fill  less  conspicuous  and  less  honored   po- 
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siiions,  belong  to  this  irrcat  tcmplo  and  arc  essential  toit8pe^ 
fectness,  g3*mmctry  and  beauty.     No  one  would  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  Lutlicr,  posscsf?iu,ir  courage,  energy  and  zeal,  trails 
which  so  well  qualified  him  to  be  a  loader  in   the  ReformatioHy 
occupies  an  important  position  in  this  temple.     Nor  would  on^ 
deny  the  same  of  his  more  cautioun,  quiet,  unassuming,  and,  sl'K 
the  same  time,  his  no  le.'^a  able  and  gifted  friend  andco-laborei:": 
Melanclhon.     We  readily  assign  to  persons  noted  for  their  p5  - 
ety,  ability  and  usefulness,  a  place  in  this  temple,  but  were  tb«2 
structure  composed  entirely  of  such,  it  would  be  wanting  in  itiS 
proportions,  or  it  would  be  a  frame-work  without  its  finish  an  c3 
furniture. 

The  Shepherd  of  ^^alisbury  Plain,  moving  in    his   liumbl  C: 
sphere,  and  exercising  his  simple  faitli  and  holy   trust,  belong:  :a 
to  this  temple  and  may  be   regarded  as  one  of  its  top-mos  t 
stones.     The  mother,  who  lives  in  obscurity  and  toils  amid  po"«"- 
ertv,  but  faithfullv  discharges  her  duty  to  her   familv  and  ht^'X" 
God  and  trains  lier  children  for  usefulness  and  heaven,  keeping 
the  fires  of  love  and  consecration  burning  in  her  heart,  bclong'S 
also  to  this  temple,  and  may  constitute  an  important  part  of  its 
finish;  and  the  inmate  of  yonder  sick   room,  whose   hours  are 
passed  in  constant  writhing  and  pain,  but  who  bears  all  her  ills? 
with  patience  and  resignation,  for  she  has   learned  to  suffer 
well,  thus  illustrating  in  her  life  the  sustaining  power  of  relig- 
ion, may  be  counted  as  one  of  its  brightest  and  'most  beautiful 
ornaments.     This  great  and  magnificent  edifice  has  its  contem- 
plative John  as  well  as  its  argumentative  Paul,  and  its  bold  and 
zealous  Peter,  its  busy  ami  careful  Marthas,  as  well  as  its  pio^^ 
and  devoted  Marvs,  its  Edwardses,  its  Weslevs,  its  Randti^^*? 
and  liie  weak  and  trembling,  as  well  as  the  strong  and  vigoro^*" 
It  embraces  all  of  every  rank  and  condition,  whatever  may    ^ 
their  individual  peculiarities,  who  exercise  an  implicit  faitli  *^ 
Christ  and  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  they  all  coming  togct^®^ 
j'om/ /ojo/n/,  constitute  the  structure  in  all  its  completer  *^* 
and  symmetry. 

III.  There  is  a  fitness  in  Christians  heinsr  called  the  t^^ 
p/e  of  God  since  they  are  of  God's  ownership.  God's  owin  ^'' 
ship  is  a  universal  one.     The  heavens  arc  his,  for  they  decli^''^ 
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glory.     The  sea  is  his,  for  he  made  it.   The  dry  land  is  his, 

his  hand  formed  it.     The  cattle  upon  a  thousand   hills  are 

for  it  is  he  who  has  given  them  breath  and  beinjij,  and  made 

• 

.'ision  for  their  wants.  Man  is  his,  for  out  of  the  dust  of 
oartli  he  formed  him.  "  And  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
5  our  beinf^."  If  the  heavens,  the  sea,  the  land  and  all  living 
tcnccs  belong  to  God,  much  more  then  do  Christians,  since 
'  have  ever  been  the  especial  objects  of  his  care.  Saying 
ling  of  the  infinitude  and  wi.sdom  of  God's  plans  respecting 

race,  which  he  devised  in  the  councils  of  eternity,  of  this 
Id  which  he  has  so  admirably  fitted  up  to  be  the  theatre  of  , 

'^vork  of  redemption,  God  has  exercised  a  care  for  believers 
.11  the  administrations  of  his  government.  When  man  had 
led,  forfeited  his  title  to  heaven,  and   had    incurred   God's 

ih,  the  curse  then  pronounced  was  attended  with  the  promise 
L  future  blessinir.     Nor  did  God  remain  satisfied  with 'rivin;' 

promise  merely;  he  continually  reminded  man  of  his  dcter- 
lation  to  fulfil  it.     This  determination  is  especially  hccn   in 

preservation  of  Xoah  and  his  family,  in  the  calling  of  Abra- 
u,  in  delivering  the  children  of  Israel  from  bonda;ic,  in  the 
ing  of  the  law  upon  Sinai,  and  in  the  raising  up  of  prophets 
3  teachers.  But  the  promise  is  fulfilled  and  its  blessings 
ilized  in  the  suflerings  and  death  of  Christ.  "  In  whom," 
r's  the  apostle,  "  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
5  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  .same  apostle  also  speaks  in 
)thcr  place  of  the  church  of  <i"od  as  "  purchased  with  his  own 
jod."  If  God  has  paid  a  ransom  for  believers  in  the  price  of 
}  blood  of  his  own  Son,  tlicn  are  they  in  an  especial  eensc 
,  for  not  only  has  rhe  irencral  course  of  events  had  reference 
this  purchase,  but  it  was  consummated  by  tLe  central  and 
►wninir  event  in  the  world's  historv — (he  death  of  Christ. 
Bod's  owner.-hip  of  Chri.-tians  ii  hcen  not  o:.ly  in  a  trcneral 
nner,  but  each  or.e  of  them  is  a  -rpecial  obJe':t  of  his  care- 
rs the  apostle.  •'•  And  v,*e  know  that  ali  thinL.'-:  work  together 

jrood  to  them  thai  love  Go'i."  The  jrrcat  'i'eaci.er  alho  as- 
•ed  his  disciples  that  not  even  a  hair  of  their  heads  hhouid 
I  without  their  heavenly  FaiL^rr's  notice.  Can  such  provi- 
n  be  made  for  Christians,  and  can  such  care  be  extended  to 
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tlicni,  and  tlicrc  be  no  owncrsliip?  As  God  owned  his  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  ina-fmucli  as  it  was  built  for  him  and  dedicated  to 
his  service,  so  lie  ojvns  llie  ^reat  tcmjile  of  believers,  vSincc  tlicy 
arc  his  by  creation,  by  |)rc<ervation,  by  redemption  and  hy 
adoption. 

IV.    Thcrv  is  a  fitnrsii  in  C/iristiafis  hciniji'  called  the  temple 
of  Gofl,  siure  he  dwells  in  them.     Ood  is  an  everywhere  jires- 
ent  bciuiT.     He  dwells  in  lu/aven,  whidi  is  filled  with  his  ulorv, 
but  the  heaven  of  heavens  raunot  contain  him.     The  utteruiost 
parts  of  th«  earth  arc  filled  with  his  presence.     His  Spirit  not 
only  now  as  of  old,  when  he  jrave  form  and  dimensions  to  a  sliai)e- 
less  mass,  moves  ui»on  the  face  of  the  water,  but  he  penetrates 
infinite  space,  sustaining  all  thiniis  i)y  his  presence  and  power. 
Althoutrh  (iod  mav  be  said  to  dwell  cvervwhcre,  vel  there  are 
places  where,  in  an  especial  sense,  he  has  his  abode,  and  these 
may  be  called  by  way  of  eminence,  His.    Heaven  is  his  because 
he  dwells  there.     The  temi)Ic   of  Jerusalem  belonged  to  God, 
not  onlv  because  it  was  built  for  him  and  dedicated  to  his  ser- 
vice,  but  because  he  dwelt  in  it,  or  there  was  the  symbol  of  W^ 
presence.     Christians,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  God's  not 
only  bv  ownership,  but  bv  the   more  intimate  relation  of    bis 
dwelling  in  them.     The  doctiinc  that  (»od   dwells  in   his  jico- 
pic  is  not  the  result  of  imagination,  but  it   is  one  well-auth^^' 
ticated  by  the  teaehinirs  of  Scripture.     It  is  esi)eeially  broiJi?" 
out  in  connection  with  those  passages  to  which  we  referred     ^ 
tiie  commencement  of  the  article,  '*  Know  vc  not  that  vc  arc   "^-'^^ 
temple  of  (lod,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yr?^^^ 
and,  "  For  ye  are  tlnj  temple  of  the   living   God,  as   God  lis3.^^ 
.said,  /  will  dwell  in  tluvi  and  walk  in  them, and  1  will  be  tli-^ 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo|)le.'' 

God  does  not  dwell  in  his  ])eople,  by  his   Spirit,  to   lio  f^  ^^  ' 
pose.     He  dwells  in    them,  quickening  tliem,  energizing  th<^^  * 
nerving  them  up  to  duty,  and  bearing  witness  with  their  spii'-*^ 
that  they  have  been  *'  born  of  God,"  and  adopted  into  his  ft-*-  ^  . 
ily.     Enoch  had  this  Spirit  dwelling  in  him,  allbrding  hiui  te^^ 
mony  that  he  pleased  God.     Elijah  had  this  Spirit,  rendcri^ 


cr 
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him  a  fit  companion  for' God  and  angels,  without  tasting  dca,^ 


-Ml. 


This  Spirit  dwell  in  Isaiuli,  causing  him  to  sec  the  glory  of  t'^ 
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Mcssiah^s  reign ;  in  Daniel,  aflfordin;^  him  vi.sions  of  what  should 
some  to  pass  in  the  latter  days ;  in  Peter,  rendering  him  bold 
ind  fearless;  and  this  Irpirit  was  with  John  on  the  lonely  isle 
>f  his  baniifhment;  causing  liim  to  '*  write  the  things  which  he 
jad  Hcen,  the  things  that  were  and  things  which  should  be  here- 
ifter."  This  Spirit  also  dwelt  in  the  martyrs  amid  the  dark- 
less and  the  trying  scenes  of  the  persecution,  enabling  them  to 
seal  their  tcstimonv  in  favor  of  Christ  with  their  blood. 

God  dwells  by  his  Spirit  not  only  in  prophets  and  martyrs, 
md  those  eminent  for  piety,  but  in  the  heart  of  even  the  hum- 
blest believer.  Who  is  there  that  has  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  who  has  not  felt  the  presence  of  an  indwelling  God, 
causing  him  to  feel  the  assurance  of  pardoned  sins,  giving  him 
to  experience  redeeming  love,  sustaining  him  in  the  hours  of 
trial  and  despondency,  and  pointing  him  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  Christian's  hope?  As  God  dwells  in  one  of  his  children, 
BO  he  dwells  in  them  all.  lie  no  longer,  as  of  old,  has  his 
special  dwelling  place  on  earth  in  the  "  holy  of  holies"  of  his 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  is  about 
them  and  in  them.  They  are  his  temple,  and  their  hearts  are 
fcis  huly  of  holies.  By  God's  condescending  to  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  he  bestows  upon  them  the  greatest  and  most 
'aluable  gift  with  which  he  has  endowed  them.  It  is  superior 
o  free  will,  for  it  was  by  th«.'  exercise  of  this  that  man  depart- 
d  from  God, — the  Spirit  is  the  seal  of  his  return.  It  is  supe- 
lor  to  conscience,  for  the  Spirit  quickens  and  regulates  this, 
t  is  superior  to  reason,  for  reason  with  all  its  penetration  and 
>resight,  is  fallible  and  has  often  led  men  astray;  the  Spirit  is 
ti  unerring  guide.  The  indwelling  Spirit  is  superior  to  any 
thcr  faculty  or  gift  of  human  nature,  for  it  constitutes  thegod- 
ke  in  man,  raises  him  above  the  things  of  time  and  sense  and 
ts  him  for  a  higher  and  purer  abode. 

V.  There  is  one  more  fitness  in  Christians  being  called  the 
smple  of  God  ichirh  arises  from  their  conspicnousness.  A 
emple  standing  alone,  on  some  favorable  site,  large  in  its  di- 
cieusious,  symmetrical  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  peering 
n  grandeur  with  its  spire  pointing  heaven-ward,  cannot  fail  to 
24* 
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1)C  a  conspicuous  object.  The  eye  of  the  distant  traveller  is 
attracted  hy  it  and  he  turns  his  stops  thitherward,  while  the 
one  who  hcliolds  it  from  beneath  its  sjiadow  is  a\ve-struck  with 
its  magnitude  and  admires  the  jicnius  and  workmanship  dis- 
played in  its  structure.  Wliat  such  a  temple  is  to  the  surround- 
inp^  country,  but  poorly  illustrates  what  the  temple  of  believers 
is  to  the  world,  which,  standimr  out  by  itself,  towerin*^  above 
every  structure  erected  by  human  skill  and  power,  is  a  beacon 
light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

Christianitv  is  reallv  a  power  iu  the  world.  But  w-e  some- 
times,  eillier  from  our  familiarity  with  it,  or  because  we  look 
too  intently  upon  the  failings  of  its  wayward  professors.  unJcr- 
rate  its  inlluonce.  When  we  rellect  what  a  power  Christianity 
ought  to  be,  we  fail  to  apprehend  wliat  a  power  it  really  is. 
We  forgot  that  ten  righteous  men  could  have  saved  Sodom.  A 
single  devoted  man  of  (Joel,  who  has  his  feet  planted  upon  the 
Hock  of  Ages,  is  a  moral  power  of  himself  and  cannot  fail  to 
exert  an  influence  which  tells  for  (/hrist.  lie  is  as  some  lofty 
peak  rising  above  and  overshadowing  every  surrounding  emi- 
nence, serving  as  a  landmark  to  the  distant  traveller,  or  as  a 
lighthouse  standing  upon  some  rook-bound  coast,  bidjlir.g  the 
weary  mariner,  to.^sed  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  life,  beware  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  him.  JIc  warns  him  of  breakers 
ahead.  Such  was  Noah,  surrounded  bv  the  wickedness  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  Such  was  Josei»h  amid  the  idolatry  of 
Egyj)!.  Such  were  Daniel  and  the  three  wortliies  in  the  laud 
of  their  captivity,  and  such  is  the  modern  missionary  in  some 
distant  heathen  land. 

But  we  need  not  go  far  to  fin«l  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
Thev  are  met  on  everv  hand.  We  arc  to-day  sittin-r  beneath  ' 
the  blazing  light  of  the  gospel.  We  rejoice  in  its  inllocnce. 
although  wickedness  still  abounds.  And  to  what  arc  we  indebt- 
ed for  this  liiiht  and  inlluonce  ?  We  answer,  in  no  small  deirree, 
to  the  presence  of  good  men  among  us.  Here  and  there  is  oue, 
perhaps,  in  humble  life,  who  exercises  a  simple  faith  in  God. 
whose  life  is  above  reproach,  and  whose  society  those  who  ••  hate 
the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil,*'  shun.     Were  it  not  for 
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e  presence  of  a  few  sucli  men  in  any  community,  it  would 
on  become  another  Sodom.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
)rth  of  the  presence  of  a  single  good  man  to  a  neighborhoopd 
community,  or  the  loss  occasioned  by  iiis  removal  or  death, 
such  is  the  influence  of  a  single  Christian,  what  shall  be  said 
that  of  the  entire  mass  ?  No  wonder  our  Saviour  spoke  of 
sm  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth"  and  '*  the  light  of  the  world." 

To  the  humble  Christian  who  is  beset  by  doubts  and  dis- 
iiraijements,  and  who  is  striving  to  know  and  do  his  Master's 
11,  this  subject  as  it  has  been  preseitted  aflfords  much  ground 
'  encouragement  and  consolation.  It  shows  him  that  bv  con- 
tuting  a  part  of  this  great  temple  of  believers  he  occu- 
18  no  mean  position,  but  rather  one  that  is  truly  exalted, 
id  it  matters  not  how  humble  a  place  he  may  occupy,  if  it  is 
ly  that  of  a  single  brick  in  its  walls,  or  nail  in  its  finish,  if 
truly  fills  it.  God  honors  him  as  a  part  of  his  temple.  In 
dity  he  occupies  a  position  the  most  ambitious  worlding 
jht  covet.  Although  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  struc- 
e  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer,  yet  the 
lutest  article  employed  in  its  erection  does  not  escape  the 
ice  of  the  great  Builder.  God  cares  for  the  weakest  and  the 
nblest  of  his  children.     This  fact  mav  be  seen  in  that  he  has 

•r 

d  such  a  price  for  their  redumption  and  condescends  to  dwell 
Lhem  by  his  Spirit. 

Igain,  this  subject  suggests  the  practical  inquiry  to  all  those 
3  profess  the  Christian  name,  whether  or  not  they  are  filling 
•  useful  place  in  tliis  temple.  There  is  a  place  in  it  assigned 
all,  and  their  presence  there  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and 
ipleteness  of  the  structure.  Wliatover  place  is  allotted  to 
J,  if  he  fail  to  fill  it  as  he  ought,  he  dishonors  the  wliole  tem- 
.  The  absence  of  a  single  brick  in  its  walls  mars  its  beauty, 
injrle  leak  in  its  covorin'i  mav  be  an  occasion  of  decav.  The 
nt  of  a  single  brace  or  support  is  a  mark  of  weakne.-s,  and 
i  loss  of  a  pillar  may  cause  apprehension  respecting  its  sta- 
ity  and  permanency.  Are  you,  professing  Christian,  dis- 
aoring  God's  temple   by  unworthily  filling  the  place  which 
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has  bccMi  assiiruecl  3'ou  in  it  ?  If  so  he  will  dishonor  vou 
casting  you  out  and  causing  your  place  to  be  filled  by  other 
ijctter  material. 

There  arc  also  many  who  constitute  no  part  of  tiiis  tcir 
to  whom  God  would  willinirly  a-ssiirn  places,  but  they  refusi 
bo  thus  honored.     Instead  ofbuildin^j:  upon  its  foundation, 
the  Rock  of  Alices  for  its  chief  corner-stone,  they  prefer  to  1: 
upon  the  sand.     Tliey  see  no  beauty  in  the  irrandeur  and  i 
nificencc  of  this  structure,  and  no   benefit  to  be  derived  1 
constitutinir  a  part  of  it.     The  fact  tliat  they  are  God's  by 
ation,  prcservaiion  and  Vedcmption,  does  not   seem  to  iac 
them  to  be  his  by  adoption.      Althougli   (Jod  condescend; 
dwell  in  their  hearts  by  his  ?^i>irit.  yet  they  spurn  his  presi 
there,  and  thus  refuse  the  noblest  gift  of  God  to   men. 
they  refuse  to  be  numbered  among  those,  who,  by  a  life  of  j 
ly  consecration,  can  be   an  almost  untold  blessintr  to  t 
day  and  generation.     While  Zion  is  languishing  and  the  c 
for  Christian  effort  arc  so  numerous  and  pressing,  do  you 
feel  that  it  is  your  duty  to  lend  a  helping  hand  ?     You  may 
come  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  believers,  and  it  may  be  your 
be  one  in  that  upper  temple,  for  says  the  (Jrcat  Head  of 
church,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in 
temple  of  my  God." 
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TIL— RIGFITEOUSNESS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
NATIONAL  STRENGTH  AND  GLORY. 

four  years  wc  have  been  engaged  in  tlie  attempt  to  na- 
ze freedom  bv  force  of  arms.  We  entered  the  lists  with 
)porters  of  slavery  with  an  enthii.siasm  which  forbade  us 
h  any  distinct  view  of  the  jrreat  task  to  be  wrouiijht  out. 
ontest,  prolonged    beyond   the  period  assiirned   by  the 

minds  for  its  termination,  has  made  our  yount^  men  vet- 
in  warfare ;  upon  a  thousand  fields  the  bones  of  our  brave 
ers  are  whiteninti:,  or  rest  in  unmarked  graves,  sacred  in 
il  memory.  The  lurid  smoke  of  battle  has  vanished 
and  the  booming  of  hostile  cannon  is  ended.  At  last  wo 
behind — God  grant  forever — the  heart-sickening  detail 
vation  in  rebel  prisons,  disease  in  hospitals,  death  by 
and  sword,  sobered  by  trial,  yet  ennobled  by  the  con- 
less  of  having  defended  mighty  principles,  purified  by  fear- 
rificcs,  borne  with  God's  help. 

the  result!  To-day  American  slavery  is  of  the  past, 
eat  root  of  bitterness  toward  the  right,  of  hatred  to  frec- 
f  disunion  and  death,  is  itself  uprooted.  We  have  been 
I  the  heavenly  calling  to  destroy  slavery.  The  question 
IS  to  solve  wa^  such  as  has  been  at  some  time  given  cv- 
tion, — "shall  riirht  prevail  or  wrong  triumph,  shall  divine 

human  expediency  be  heeded."  National  life  has  been 
)r  withheld  as  each  has  been  true  to  riirht  or  has  (jmiiled 

the  demands  of  evil.  Either  our  national  life  must  per- 
d  all  that  it  held  in  sacred  trust,  or  the  nati'^nal  sin  be 
L'n  and  its  sworn  advocates  subdued  to  compliance  with 
Substituting  the  bullet  for  the  ball^jX,  the  contest  of  can- 
r  the  war  of  ideas,  slaverv  <lec!are«l.  '•'  f  will  de.-trov   the 

that  I  cannot  rule,  for  if  I  rule  not  I  am  destroyed ;  de- 
ment is  the  sure  sJL'n  of  mvariproa''liin;r  ruin.*'  The  sword 
isheathed  to  defend  sbiverv  b  it  it  cut  the    bonds   of   the 
The  blow  aimed  at  the  life  of  the  nation  fell   upon  the 
f  the  assassin. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  a  striiirirle  so  vast  in  its  importance,  s 
fearful  in  sacrifice,  briui^inii:  so  larirc  results  to  the  cause  ( 
ri«rlit  and  lihcrtv,  it  is  fitlini?  that  we  ask  seriously:  how  ca 
the  national  life  be  made  secure  airainst  the  coniiu''  of  such 
fearful  ex|)erience  anew?  what  are  the  imperative  conditions < 
national  safetv?  what  lessons  are  tauirhtusbv  this  contest, an 
what  duties  now  claim  the  efforts  of  Christian  patriotism? 

I.  Wiiat  are  the  imperative  conditions  of  national  safety? 

Purity  is  the  source  of  strenirth  to  a  nation  as  to  an  indivi 
ual.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  national  fabric  rests  on  God 
law, — -just  as  the  reverent  speech  of  the  nation  acknowledg- 
God  in  its  assemblies,  so  will  healthful  and  large  prospcri 
attend  it.  For  national  life  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  pc 
pic  who  do  not  firmly  rest  in  the  conviction  that  God  reign 
that  he  loves  righteousness  and  will  reward  it,  and  hates  i 
iquity  and  will  punish  it.  Whatever  inlhiences  come  to  weat 
such  convictions  in  anv  citizen,  dinjinish  his  streni^th  of  chart 
ter.  Selfisimess  inspires  to  no  high  achievement,  but  sclfislmc 
is  rapidly  developed  in  a  life  which  denies  its  accountability 
God.  Without  such  personal  deference  to  Divine  law,  respe 
for  the  State  cannot,  in  any  higli  sense,  exist.  For  human  gc 
ernment  receives  its  sanctions  from  above.  The  administrati 
of  human  justice  is  a  part  of  that  administration  of  justi- 
which  runs  throu^ih  heaven  and  earth.  '•  Let  everv  soul  be  su 
jcct  to  the  powers  that  are  over  us.  For  the  powers  that  I 
arc  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  thcpo 
er,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'* 

Legitimate  human  government,  therefore,  stands  by  Divi 
command  and  acts  under  Divine  sanction.  It  becomes  a  1 
vine  institution.  It  rules  bv  Divine  rii:ht.  Without  anv  su 
able  inculcation  of  these  principles,  it  was  imimssible  for  t 
Southern  states  to  feel  respect  for  the  national  life.  To  tb< 
that  life  had  no  sacrcdness.  It  was  either  an  obstacle  to  lh< 
selfishness  or  a  help  to  their  cu[)idity,  tolerated  only  wh 
they  could  manage  it,  and  deserted  when  they  could  notcont 
its  workings.  It  embodied  no  hijxh,  heaven-iriven  riirhts,  * 
were  its  rulers  seen  to  be,  in  anv  sense  whatever,  "  God's  ini' 
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tcrs  to  execute  wratli  upon  him  that  docth  evil."  Therefore 
Bccession  was  easily  accomplished  and  with  scarcely  a  thought 
that  therebv  the  most  hcinou-s  of  crimes  was  commitled. 

Without  fixed  and  deep  convictions  of  justice  and  dcrjcrt  in 
regard  to  the  Divine  law,  there  can  be  no  real  comprehension 
of  the  relations  of  jn.^tioo  and  desert  to  the  welfare  and  stabil- 
ity of  human  government.  The  thought  which  the  Scriptures 
ascrihc  to  the  wicked,  •'•  that  God  doth  not  regard  iniquity,  he 
will  not  be  strict  to  puni»<h  it,*'  is  a  delusion  that  mocks  every 
criminal.  Picture  to  anv  man  the  God  of  the  universe  onlv  as 
a coiuplaiiaut,  always  smiling  God;  fix  in  his  soul  the  belief 
that  God  will  not  punish  him  who  rebels  against  his  govern- 
ment, that  there  is  no  administration  of  punitive  justice;  teach 
biin  that  the  crime-stained  assassin  uiid  the  praying  saint  will 
meet  a  like  welcome  in  the  presenccchamber  of  holiness,  that 
God  will  not  be  strict  to  mark  the  iniquity  of  the  evil  doer, but 
can  only  smile  upon  him  in  complacency,  and  he  will  go  away 
to  mock  at  God's  government.  Any  idea  of  government  is  un- 
fixed antl  unreal  except  it  is  strengthened,  vitalized  by  the 
element  of  retributive  and  vindictive  justice,  lie  who  throws 
off  the  claims  of  God's  govornmunt  will  despise  the  arm  of  the 
nation  that  is  stretched  out  to  punish  him  who  breaks  its  laws. 
The  sacredness  of  the  State  springs  from  the  authority  vested 
in  it  from  on  high. 

As  government  is  a  moral  power,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment is  directly  approved  by  the  authority  of  God.  To 
support  government,  the  exercise  of  punitive  justice  is  necessa- 
1?'.  This  justice  has  respect  both  to  the  crime  itself,  and  to  the 
cffeet  of  the  crime  upon  tiie  future  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
nation  must  punish  the  violators  of  its  laws  because  it  is  not 
left  o/;/?o?/rt/ with  the  nation  whether  it  shall  i)unish  or  shall 
not  punish  evil-doers.  Its  commands  are  derived  from  a  source 
^hovc  itself,  and  such  commands  must  be  obeyed  if  the  nation 
^ould  retain  God's  approval.  Wicked  men  must  be  punished 
wcanse  they  have  broken  tlie  sarrrd  laws  of  the   nation, — sa* 

^''Gd  because  heaven-born — because   they  have  broken   God's 
law. 

Except  we  thus  recognize  the  right  of  government  to  punish 
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wrong-doers,  as  derived  from  the  highest  moral  eonsiderationSy 
as  founded  in  tlic  very  law  and  command  of  God,  we  divestlaw  ! 
and  the  adinini^stration  of  law  of  all  i^anctitv  and  claims  to  re- 
spect.  We  do  not  pnni.<li  the  criminal  simply  because  his  acta 
are  ohnoxions  to  the  majority  of  his  fellows.  It  is  not  because 
the  criminal  and  the  rest  of  society  are  disagreed,  and  society 
being  the  stronger  party  is  able  to  afllict  the  weaker  person 
or  party.  We  take  government  away  from  mere  earthly  sanc- 
tions. Its  work,  its  dnlies.  its  prerDgatives,  are  without  admix- 
ture of  worldly  assumntions,  delcirated  from  God.  Therefore 
it  is  enjoined  to  punish  and  remove  all  moral  evils  which  it  can 
reach. 

It  is  an  insult  before  heaven  for  any  men  or  party  of  men, 
whose  oblique,  symi)athies  make  oblique  logic,  to  speak  of  the 
late  contest  as  a  mere  dilTercnce  between  sections,  to  advise 
the  loval  states  to  furujet  "  ciiffercnccs,''  to  let  the  traitors  %o 
free,  to  let  by-gonos  be  by-gones,  since  we  have  conquered  our 
foes,  atlainetl  our  aims  and  gained  our  purposes !  Was  the 
contest,  then,  a  mere  matter  of  conquest;  was  it  a  question  as 
to  who  was  strongest,  the  free  or  the  slave  states?  Where  is 
the  violated  diirnitv  of  law  and  the  irround  of  stability  of  cov- 
ernment  ? 

On  the  basis  of  the  principles  wo  have  set  forth,  we  arc  not 
at  liberty,  as  a  ])e()ple,  to  free  the  violators  of  national  law  from 
condign  j)nnishment.     We   cannot,  without   God's  displeasure, 
free  ourselves  from  the  administration  of  suitable  justice  lowai"^ 
the   leaders  and  instigators  of  rebellion.      J:^ueh  a  course   ^^ 
not  onlv  commanded  bv  the  highest  moral  authority,  but  is    ^^' 
manded  by  the  needs  of  the  state.     It  is  needed  to  strenirll^^^ 
our  convictions  in  respct't  to  the  abidinir  justice  of  (Jod's  eli^^ 
actcr;  it  is  needed  tor  the  stability  of  the  nation.      If  irovc^'*^ 
mentis  powerless  to  vindicate   law  when   broken;  if  mati"*" 
trates  are  not  a  terror  to  evil  works,  law   is  valueless.      iT^ 
most  beneficial  statutes  bring  no  relief  to  the   oppressed   a** 
.wronged  citizen.     If  men  deliberately  and  for  years  attempt     ^ 
overthrow  the  nation,  with  impunity,  then  by  no  process  wh  ^ 
soever  can  respect  for  national  law  be  secured.     If  the  acco  f^' 
panying  crimes  of  treason,  ti\c  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thc^^ 
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sands  of  citizens,  starvation  and  assassination,  ace  met  with  no 
adeqnato  punishment,  then  in  any  year  of  onr  future  history  any 
man  or  party  may  plot  an»l  destroy  at  will. 

The  previous  position  of  the  chii?f-conspirator  and  his  co-ad- 
jutor?,  however  hiirh  it  may  have  been,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
weiijh  at  all  in  their  favor.  Rocanse  Judas  walked  tliree  vears 
with  the  apostles  and  the  iEcssiuh,  sharinu^  holy  company,  only 
adds  to  our  abliorrencc  of  the  deed  of  betrayal.  Over  the  gen- 
eralship, however  brilliant,  of  nonedict  Arnold;  over  the  tal- 
ents, however  varied  and  hirire,  of  Aaron  IJurr,  we  drop  the  veil 
of  silence.  We  cannot  easily  praise  the  well  developed  form 
of  the  murderer  enterinir  our  dwollinir.  Are  traitors  irentlc- 
manly  in  address  and  of  j)olishcd  rdncation  ?  let  irentleuianly  and 
cdncated  traitors  know  henceforth  and  forever  that  the  pass- 
port to  American  sympathies  and  support  is  found  only  in  loy- 
alty to  Divine  and  civil  jrovernment.  Let  us,  thankiu''  God  for 
SO  worthy  a  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  pray  that  Andrew 
John.-aon  mav  incarnate  Paul's  words :  *•  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  troo<l  works  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  not  be  afraid 
of  the  power?  For  ho  is  the  minister  of  Ood  to  thee  for  good. 
Bat  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  is  the  minis- 
•Cr  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  l>ut  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil, 
^c  afraid ;  for  ho  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the 
'Minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  do- 
th evil." 

To  the  Puritans,  whose  energy  conquered  the  wilderness, 
"Ose  faith  gave  us  political  and  religious  freedom.  God  was  a 
2'Vonal  God,  the  one  great  reality.  •'•  Is  it  right,"  was  the 
^tdnvord  with  which  they  approached  a  question  of  state. 
*^oy  stood  upon  no  ikklo  foundations  of  human  sentiment, 
'^tterv  could  not  seduce  them  nor  threats  force  them  to  com- 
*!ince  with  evil.  Tn  trial  and  in  iov,  in  storms  of  war  or  in 
^  sunshine  of  peace,  they  stood  with  undaunted  faith  in  Jeho- 
'U.  With  them  allegiance  to  (tod  was  the  only  safeguard  of 
^  State.  With  gratitude  we  have  beheld  the  principles  they 
Us  threw  into  the  national  constitution,  endurinir,  bv  God's 
^or,  the  fiercest  national  trial.  Along  no  other  path  than 
25 
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that  they  trod,  slro:i;5  in  heavenly  alliances,  can  their  offj^sprinj 
and  snccc??.sor.s  walk  on  to  i>ermanenl  worthy  triumphs. 

What  arc  tcchuicallv  termed  "  Politics,''  succeed  onlvaslliev 
resort  to  devices  lor  covcrinii:  up  ironi  the  national   conscience 
the  truth  that  God  is  the  supreme  ruh-r  of  the   universe,  and 
that  to  liim  we  are  accountahlc.     -  Mere   human  law  is  puerile 
and  works  its  own  defeat,"  is  echoo'I  from  Assvrian  mouudsand 
Babvlonian  clesohition :    from  Jewisli   wanderimrs  and  IJoman 
aqueduct  and  or>l')sseum ;  from  lliat  Hi)ain  enllir«?ned  in  despot- 
ism, with  ,uihled  honor  and  military  renown,  to   the  nerveless 
Snain  of  lo-dav:  from  the  j)0werful  Vatican  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  Vatican  of  his   ye  roue    holiness   who  cxpro??c5 
pvnipathv   with    rchels    and   tlie   rehellion.  and,  too,  as  if  i" 
doubts  of  his  liiial   destination   and    s*)   wisliin^:   to   pro[»ilialc 
heaven  and  hell.  piou>Iy  .-ends  his  eheek  fur  j>.jOO,00  to  aid  tU' 
wounded  soldiers  (»f  the  North.      France;  near  the  close  of  t'^'»^ 
last  ccnturv,  would  esla'oiish    freedom    and    education  wiihoul 
religion.     "There  is  no  (Jod,"  she   wrote   Idaspheniously  o"^'cr 
her  temjdes  of  liberty  and  learnintr.      Ferocious   j)a.'?siour',    A'^-" 
tcred    by   atheisui.    shatti'red    her  boasted  temples   dedici-*- ^^'* 
onlv  to  lil)ertv  and  learnin-j:. 

ilueh  has  been  said  and  written  in  advocatinp:  the  ueccs  ^^^J 
of  moral  education,  as  the  hope  of  ri,i:ht  political  and  nu>ral    ^^" 
tion  in  the  future.     AVe  aiiree  that  >ueh  education  is  most     xicc- 
essary.  but  it  is  simply  iinj)os>il)le,  save,,  as  a  principal  les  -==o"» 
there  is  ineulcated  a  distinct  idea  of  the  way  in  which  God       ^^" 
gards  sin  ar.d  in  which  he  will  treat  the  sinner.      To   this      ^'"^ 
the  iState  must  sliow  itself  powerful  to  pusiish  evil  and   rew'^^'" 
virluc.     For  we  receive  our  first  di.^tinct  ideas  of  iustiec  T^'^"* 
the  exhibition  of  justice  by  human  tribunals.     AVe  reason  fi.'C>ia 
human  laws,  human   acts,  hmnan    judLiuients,  before   we  rex  ^^^ 
concerninii:  God's  law.>  and  dealiuus. 


*'  The  lower,  from  the  very  luitiin'  orthiu;xs,  liecomo  \y\tosi  of 


tli« 


hiirher.     TIh!  h»wcr  law  imd  the   hiufi*  iusiliee   are  the   iirst,  mc-'  ^    , 
throujih  wlii<"h  tin*  liiirhor   are    neerssurily    read    and    eontenipla*  *"**  ' 
First  \ii  tliJit  whieh  i-*  earthly,  and  tlu^n  that  Avliii-h  is  heavenly:  f  J''"' 
that  whieli  is  temporal,  and  then  that  whieh  is  eternal.     If  there  i^ 
true  and  eternal  ju>tice,  a  true  retribution,  or,  in  other  words,  mX^'* 
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vino  justice  anrl  a  Divine  rotribiitioii,  then  is  it  of  infinite  moment 
that  our  first  mental  impre!?>«i(>n.s  in  the  n.<e  of  the.'<o  and  kindred 
word?,  shouhl  have  no  assoeiati(»ns  that  arc  not  in  liarm<inv  with 
these  high  and  nnehan^eahle  voritit^s.  .  .  .  Ifonr  first  impres- 
sions, then,  are  necfssarily  eonneeted  willi  the  proceedin;^s  of  human 
tribunals,  the  idea  of  the  human  justice  nuist  jirecede  that  of  the  Di- 
vme.   * 

The  !>tatc  cannot,  to  uny  extent,  inculcate  a  truly  moral  cdu- 
3ati.>n,  excc'iit  it  cnii)odies  in  its  lire,  stroniily  aufl  deeply,  the 
moral  ideas,  which  it  seeks  to  fustcV.  So  that,  besides  ullect- 
iuir  outward  order  and  comf«)rt  it  vilallv  inllueuees  the  moral 
conceptions  of  its  people,  in  respect  to  the  character  and  j?ov- 
crnnieiit  of  Ciod.  Whatever  i)oi<ons  those  conceptions  iiifectd 
the  life  of  tlic  nation  with  a  virus  that,  if  not  arrested,  must  li- 
iiallv  destroy  all  wortliv  national  life. 

II.  What  are  some  of  the  lessons  newlv  taujiht  or  stronirlv 
enforced  i)v  t'lis  stniirirle  ? 

Every  political  sin  av/aits  retribution.  Xaiionul  deeds  sliall 
lo  tried  at  the  bar  of  Divine  justi;.e.  "  I>(.'cause  sentence 
a;raiiist  an  evil  v/ork  is  not  execut«Ml  .-jieedily.  the  hearts  of  men 
*ii'e  fully  set  to  do  evil."  The  voice  of  tlie  i;al!ierin^  tempext, 
which  for  ihirtv  vears  Uiulteicd  v.-jih  (!\er  increasin''  power, 
^us  drowned  by  the  clamor  of  pcutisans  eauer  for  the  spoils  of 
•tate.  Now  and  then  a  jirnpl.*  t.  with  clear  vi.-ion,  declared 
Iiat  the  cloud,  at  first  iio  lariix-r  ib.in  a  man's  hand,  would  liurst 
k^itli  fearful  deslriicUon  over!.*  ad.     F»-om   the   nuutvred  Love- 

■r 

■>v  in  IS.JT,  to  the  •j'^.-ai  m:irtvr  t'i  freedom  in  ISOo,  both  adopt- 
cI  sons  of  Illinois.  iLure  have  leeu  li.eu  of  deep,  al>idiM;r  faitii, 
Oiitent  to  utter  lli«  ir  prot«vt  fijaiii.-t  tlie  i.ational  sin,  tliouidi 
lie  utterance  bicji:-!. I  de.'*l!: ;  u«.di«.-viii'i:  that  the  truihs  liiey 
►  roelaimed  would  at  la-?t.  ll.onjli  throi;;jh  Ji.ueh  -ufierimi'.  exalt 
lie  nation. 

Nine  nii.lioiis  i:'  peojib..-.  v.i;:i  a  broad,  i:X'riero:i-  territory; 
>oss<.*.-sed  of  the  :i.;iss  and  tr-.u- ;r«.-:  of  a  jrjw«:f'd  je-puijiic;  en- 
ovinir.  in  their  :e".  e!ll"n,  th*--  -'•.  r-alhies  of  i!.«;  mo-t  iiiijioitant 
latiohs  of  the  v.-jrld ;  aide«l  !•/  i^^'i'^'*"  eaiihonjby  Jjriti-Ji  .shipH 

•  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  in  Bib.  R»*i.ci.:ory  :   1?17. 
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of  war  and  IJriti.sli  gold;  irrowiuii:  the  staple  which   for  atbird 
of  a  century  had  «^overned  the  civilized  world,  formed  a  con- 
federacy and  became  the  special  defenders  of  slavery.     Human 
wiftjdom  prophesied  success.     The  chances,  politically  and  com- 
mercially, were  confidently  dechired  by  a  larjirc  party  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  to  be  in  tiieir  favor.      The   movement  was 
likened  bv  the   secessionists  to   the  American   Revolution  of 
1770,  and  esteemed  a  struiriile  for  le^ritimatc  human  riiihts,  tlio 
rights  of  an  oppressed  peo])le. 

The  question  of  riii:ht  enlisted  the  power  of  Jehovah  with  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  question  of  wrong  branded  its  abettors 
with  a  curse  and  blasted  the  eonfederacv.  God's  blessimrwaa 
sou-iht  upon  Southern  arms,  but  the  blood  of  bondmen  was  up- 
on them ;  the  sword  was  lifted  aiiainst  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
crty.  T!ie  glory  of  our  preservation  belongs  to  God  aloae- 
Special  Divine  interposition  has  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
for  its  seasons  of  great  emergency.  The  counsels  of  men  have 
been  set  at  uouglit,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  might  appear. 
Airain  and  aixain  we  have  been  compelled  to  stand  still  and  sec 
the  workings  of  the  Lord.  If  we  have  been  conscious,  in  our 
earlier  national  history,  of  God's  favor  and  love,  that  conscious- 
ness should  receive  a  fresh  and  niiglity  quickening  by  the  pres- 
ervation which  lie  hath  brought  by  fearful,  yet  redeeming  uiin- 
istries. 

The  history  of  this  struggle  proves  the  danger  of  the  pop^^^^^ 
maxim,  **  l^rinn'pirSf  not  mmy     l>y  its  inlhiencc  we  are  p^^' 
pared  to  select  men  without  princi|)les.  •Right   principles  cnO- 
not  find  expres.-i(»n  and  work  out  high  ends    through  evil  ^^^ 
corrupt  men.     The  advice  is  just  this  :  •'  Ask  not  what  the  cl*^^' 
acter  of  the  men  njay  be,  whom  you  are  asked  to  supjmrt;  o.^^^ 
only,  what  principles  do  they  profess  to  be  allied  with   an  J    *' 
uphold."     We  cannot  throw  around  the  designing  and  cori'^^P 
politician  a  mantle  which   .>hall  cloak  his  acts  of  wickedn^^^ 
more  conndetelv  than  this.    The  importance  of  true  men  in  ti^* 
struggle  should  throw  contempt  upon  the  maxim  and  prove     ^ 
hollowness. 

What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  honesty,  the  patience,  the  ft^* 
of  the  man  who  has,  by  God's  guidance,  brought  us  out  into  *'*^ 
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li^Iit  ofvictoiT  jind  peace!     Wc  trusted  Abraham    Lincola 

at  Icni^th,  wc  socined  almost  "  to  think  with  his  brain   and 

•iitc  wilh  liis  ami.''     Ho  was  our   -\ro.scs,  and  wo   believed 

it  >liouM  bo  2ivcn  liim  to  lead  us  to  tho  promised  land  of 

iQ  and  union,  and  Amww  with  us  the  rewards  of  toil.      With 

lie  eve,  with  stoT*  firm  and  streni'th  unabated,  he  ascended 

iiioimtain  rif  triumph.  L^'ainoil  a  s^limpse  of  that  j^oldon  future 

/ili/fod  throuirh  him   had    made   possible,  and  died,  full   of 

iw  with  fame  roiiu»h)d  into  completeness.     ITpon  that  clear 

lonce  wc  have  b'.n'ied  him,  in  full  siL^ht  of  adorinu;  nations. 

t,  fonqu<'ror  of  tyranny,  brave  leadi-r,  amid  malice  and   op- 

Li(;n.  rcibjenu'r  of  enslaveil  millions,  nuirtvr   to   »«acrcd  lib- 

— rest  in   the  liratCiul.  abound inu:  love  <d*  a  sorrowiu''  na- 

-braliau]  Lincoln  was  sustained  bv  a  confidence  in  the  over- 
ij;  Prov id <".!■.*'.'.  t!ie  justice  an«l  truth  of  (lod.  worthv  the  im- 
^un  of  tlic  nali.)n.  lie  drtdared  that  if  slaviMT  were  not  of 
1  it  mu?t  fall :  ••  il'  t!ie  Almiihtv  Jiulcr  of  nations,  wilh  his 
'ual  truth  and  ju>tice,  lu*  on  vour  side  of  the  Xorth  or  on 
:-s  of  the  Souili,  that  truth  and  t!iat  ju.-tico  will  .<urely  prc- 
liy  the  judirment  of  thi<  Lrl•'^'lt  tribunal,  the  American  ])eo- 
''  The  chara':ti'r  of  Wasjiin-jfton  is  a  national  treasure ; 
).  statesman,  lailier  of  his  eountrv,  he  will  live  forever  in 
afl'eeiion  of  t!ie  nation.  Henccrorth  twr)  names  live  on 
■u;ih  the  eenturi'.-s.  with  in-'epurabh.Mmion — Washinuton  and 
.'oln — the  father  ol  lii-:  «v)i:ntrv  and  the  LH'oat  national  de- 
!*er  wlio  *•  'oonnd  the  I'liion  and  unbound  the  slave."' 
.  partv,  stroiiL!:  in  it-:  union,  aecu-tonied  to  rule,  of  Ln*oat  in- 
u:e,  wliieli  d»'lil"i*utely  j.!'np<>scd,  not  to  brin;^  al»ont  the 
mph  of  ri^hf  in  the  >hoii.  ^i  and  most  eilieient  way  possi- 
but  virtuailv  to  surrender  the  countrv  to  those  wiio  plotted 
rist  its  life,  j-i-itlv  met  rivfr'.vlji'bnin'j"  d<*feat.  A  convention 
that  at  Chieu'jfo.  that  ha«l  oidv  W'^nls  of  blame  and  Iiatred 
the  adniinistr.iti'jn.  but  n  H  a  word  of  condemnation  for 
jis  an<l  the  rei»e!iio:i.  no  wor-d  of  svmpathv  with  the  brave 
who  stood  a  livin.r  i':i!v,-ark  a.rain.-t  the  tide  of  dcholation 
death,  no  utterance  of  abhorrence  over  starved  prisoners, 
stly  stamped  with  infamy. 
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TIk'  contest  ^t^ulllrly  proves  tliat  wlien  an  intlividual,  a  partv 
or  a  conlovlerai'v,  oiicc  }icul.<   lo  a  false  principle   tlicri!  hm 
crime  wliii'li  the  party  or  individual  may  not  be  led  to  cnwiml 
Trea.son  i.s  the  leiiiiimate   eliild   of   .-lavery.      The   linrninir  of 
citie.s.  the  starvation  <jf  prisoners.  assas>ination,  are  the  choice 
expressions  of  the  sjnrit  of  slavery.    Threats,  bravado,  assaults  - 
in  the  halls  of  Ccinirress.   are   the  jn'oduets   of  the  baibarism 
which  en>hronds  the  phmtation.     licbcllion  was   the  ni;'Xt,nec- 
ec?sarv  sti'i)  of  the  cvslem  tliat  had  di*man<leil  and  obtained  the 
llis>unri  Comi»romisi\  th(?  Fi;i»iiive  Slave  Law,  and  ihc  Kausas- 
Nebraska    l*ill.     The  outward    form  of  slavery  is  destroyed. 
Armies  have  done    liieir  apjioinied.   approju-iatc    work.    Tl\c 
power  of  the  nation  i-^  triumphant.   Hut  tlie  spirit  of  slavery    is 
not  vet  exorcised.     The  foe  vet  lives  tliat  has  struck  at  tlicli  T© 
of  the  nation  with  all  its  hatred  and  malice.     We  are  not  sxi^^ 
while  the  sj>irit   of  slavtMT  is   unsubdued.       Its  arrojraucc,  i  t.3 
pride,  its    biitrrness.  are    straniiidy  apj>arent   in  Virginia,  tl a  o 
chief  sulTerer  in  the  rel»eliion;  in  North  Carolina,  where  wcbixtl 
hoped   larirelv  from   union   sentiment;    in   forlorn,  disniaiillc*  *3  • 
desolate  Charleston;  in  all  of  which,  not  humbled  bv  blood:»!nO  «-i 
and  disorder,  bv   ruin   and   conciuest.   Uiindless.  vet.  of  the  =?  u- 
prenur  power  of  the  Kt'deral   Lio^ernnn'nt,   nntauj:ht  as   lotlio 
t^uperior  claims  of  that   ^overnuicnt,  secessionists   boldly  vole 
anew  for  state  riiihts,  freeiv  threaten  tiie  life  of  the  iroveniiiie  lit 
and  resoluti.'iy  refuse  to  take  up  the  duties  prescribed  by  s*^**'' 
ernmrnl.     The  work  of  reconstruction  is   devebjjiinLT.  like  t  Ii<i^ 
war,  the  spirit  of  >laverv.  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  anvbut 
the  stoutest  hearts  quail  before  the  i:reat  tasks  needinu:  to   ^'^ 
done   in   order   that    intidliicnt    patrioti.^m   mav   hasten,  with 
readv  alleiriance,  from  all  the  South,  to  vitdd   to   the  claims    <^^ 
God-;riven  rinlsl  and  prouress. 

III.   What  duties  are  Liiven  into  the  hands   of  Christian  p*^' 
triotism  ? 

Tlie  clash  of  arms  has  ceased,  but  the   struirtrlo  is  uot  o'i<^^* 

t 
The  great  work  God  has  irivca  us,  and  from  which  he  cann^'' 

release  us  consistentlv  with  our  national  safetv,  is  only  bci]:nt^* 


The  war  could  not  have    been  ended   save   in  the  freedom  O 


1 


the  slave,  or  iu  the  destruction  of  the  nation.      Emancipation 
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^vas  a  inilitary  necessity,  as  well  asau  act  of  unqualifh^d  justice. 

It  gave  us  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers 

in  our  armv.  It  was  fittinu:  that  thev  should  deal  a  tellinjrhlow 

ia  the  contest;  that  thev  should  fijit  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 

their  white  brethren.     The  relief  thev  brou-rht  was  oi:e  of  nier- 

a*  • 

cy  to  us.    They  owed  us  nolhinir;  we  could  riirhtlv  make  no  do- 

iJiand  that  thev  should  liziit  and  suffer  for  the  freedoiu  we  had 

»  •  - 

so  Lmir  withheld. 

IVc  needed  the  slave  in  the  struinrle  to  show  ns  the  ra<!e  as 

'Tc  had  never  known  it.     It  had  been  loa«lt'd  with  contiruipt, — 

^t  \ras  wholly  spiritless,  unwortiiy  of  freedom,  only  fit  to  occupy 

flcliild's  place  in  the  national   family,  w(?  said.      So,  upon  all 

Our  cavils.shinc  out  the  matehk-ss  valor  at  Port  iludsoii  and  at 

ft^i-t  Wairner,  and  brave  beariu'j;  on  a  hundred  fields.     The  ne- 

?''ocs  proved  thenij^elves ////:■?/, — men  with   undaunted   courage, 

^i  t  li  brave  souls, — men  who  knew  how  to  die  valiantly  for  froc- 

Jc>iij.     Wliat  a  spectacle  !     What  a  rebuke  to  our  fears  and  a 

'a^>.uie  upon  our  reproaches!     A  race,  buried  for  at^es  beneath 

"  <^   cLain  and  manacle.  tr»rtured  bv  the  whip,  shrouded  in   iin- 

*^  fictrable  iL^norance,  goinir  with   hiuh,  manly  purp«)se   to  the 

'"c^at  contest,  even  as  our  brotlsers   have   irone,  irraspin;^   with 

^^  t'passin.'r  readiness  the  principles  of  the  struiriile,  and  enter- 

^cA*  ^vith  zeal  upon  the  work  of  self-improvement. 

^Verc  there  no  hi,Ldi  principles  of  ri-rht  at  slake,  v.*e  should 
^-'^c  the  frcedmen  full  citizen -hip  becau:?c    they  have   jiroved 
^^^ni.5elves  lit  to  become  citizens.     What  are  we  to  fear  bv  in- 
^  ^^  tiiiiL:  upon  the  riirhts  of  nei^ro  suffrage  throuLrhout  the  South- 
^"*  11  states,  save  the  displeasure  of  those  who  have  aimed  todc- 
^  vov  the  life  of  the  nation.     We  have  listened  to  disloval  die- 
^tion  onlv  to  our  peril, and  shall  onlv  brimr  new  danger  bv  re- 
^^rdin^  it  now.     The  frcedmen  are  almost  the  only  loyal  peo- 
ple at  the  South,  and  lovaltv  is  a  jewel  whose  value  is   bevond 
-imputation  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.      It  is  the   virtue  of 
Virtues. — the  safeiruard  of  our  liberties.     We  uive    full   ri^rhts 
^f  citizenship  to  the  bi-rotcd  foreiirners  who  step  upon  our 
shores,  who  may  live  and  die  without  comprehension  of  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  our  government.     The  frcedmen  have 
both  to  a  surprising  degree.    Arc  wc  not  yet  prepared  to  give 
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tlioso  rijlits  to  a  loyal  man,  intclli^cnlly  ^raspiiip:  llie  .fffniw 
onr  institutions.  tIjo;i.rli  ofilark  m:u:i  and  ijfnorunt  of  thccul 
of  the  school.^,  wliich  avo  rcatlilv  irrant  to  a  white  iiiau  who 
both  ignorant  and  lo\in.r  iiriiorarnH*.  and  als«j  dislovul,  gtrik 
anainst  the  eountrv  tliat  shichls  him  from  the  Old  WorM  d 
potisms? 

Without  the  ridit  of  sulVraMO  the  ativanccmcnt  of  the  neir 
must  ho  e.\C(H.'clin:»lv  slow,  if  not  impossilde.  He  onlvaskdl 
opuortunitv  to  sliow  himself  a  man,  a  loval  man,  and  he.  Jia' 
us  examples  of  l»ravLry  and  seHVontrol  in  arms.  He  eomp 
honds  with  readiness  the  sjiirit  of  the  irovcrnment ;  ho  npprfr 
eiates  the  way  t)penrd  for  hi-*  a«lvaneement  and  rcjoieer?  inil 
He  is  »oo  intellijfi'nt  not  to  jH.M-oeive  tliat  his  manhood  i?  nol 
attained  save  by  the  rijits  of  the  l»allot  box.  In  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  sai<i  in  reiiard  to  tlie  eontentment  of  the  freedmcBf 
in  the  State  of  Tennesn'o.  with  t!ie  action  of  th<*  le.i^islaturc  of 
that  State,  it  is  only  the  aet[nii'seenoe  of  an  inferior  race  thai 
yields  because  it  mn<t;  and  yit.bN  apparf-ntly  rhccrfitUy,  be- 
cause of  the  old  instinct  which  made  the  slave  conceal,  beneath 
an  impenetrable  mask,  the  fc(dimrs  of  the  lieart. 

Invested  witli  citizensliij>,  the  black  man  becomes  an  element 
of  stri'UL^th  to  o;ir  civilisation  at  the  South.  He  ab)no  is  really 
willinir  to  b\arn  a  better  wav.  To  him  alone  are  the  slor-'.-^  of 
intellectual  advancement  I'cadilv  welcoujf.  The  reeeni  clec- 
tions  in  the  S«)iilh  show  that  vriihout  his  vote,  the  loval  element 
is  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  aiiain^t  di>loval  ,«tren'jth.  All 
loyal  men  must  p:o  to  the  j»olls  toL^ciher,  else  i)ro;.rres<  toward 
freedom  must  be  ]r.iinfullv  slow.  To  refu.-e  the  black  lovalist 
the  ritrht  of  sulVra^e  is  to  debauch  the  national  i!onscience.  niak- 
imr  it  insensible  to  th.e  claims  of  rij-htand  justice. — a  source  of 
])eril  which  the  past  has  .^traniii'ly  (liscb>S('d.  l>esides.  by  with- 
holdinir  such  rinht  and  justice,  do  we  not  beain  to  fid  it  our  bat* 
ties  over  airain?  for  it  is  the  nation  that  rvpcnts  aitd  forsakes 
its  sins,  that  (Jod  will  s]»are.  F(»r  two  hundred  years,  the  slave 
has  moistened  Southern  fields  with  sweat  and  blood,  let  him  no^ 
tread  the  same  fields  with  the  refreshing  balm  of  freedom  pour- 
ed upon  stripe  and  wound.  Over  the  graves  that  closed  upon 
liopelesd,  rayless  victims:,  let  him  march  with  quick  elastic  step 
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to  tlic  duties  that  assert  his  manhood.  Tlic  gift  of  full  liberty 
is,  after  all,  a  paltry  price  to  pay  back  for  the  wealth  with 
which  the  nation  has  been  enriched  by  his  wa.ujes  kept  back. 

Simple  justice  demands,  at  least,  that  the  qualifications  which 
arc  considered  necessary  to  entitle  a  white  man  to  vote  be  ap- 
plied to  the  black  man.  To  whom  shall  the  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  most  safely  intrusted?  To  the  prejudiced, bigoted 
multitudes  fro:n  abroad,  to  the  semi-barbarous,  disloyal  whites 
of  tlie  South,  or  to  the  loyal,  proirressive  black  men  of  the 
South  ?  Can  we  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  achieved,  can 
we  before  God  and  the  claims  of  human  justice  cease  to.  labor 
and  pray  acraiust  the  spirit  of  slavery,  until  every  loyal  man  is 
invested  with  full  rights  of  citizenship?  Let  no  past  labor  bo 
esteemed  enough,  no  future  tasks  too  great  by  the  Christian 
patriot;  for  God's  blessing  is  ensured  only  as  we  will  give  up 
no  sacred  principle,  but  struggle  on  till  it  be  gained.  There 
are  contests  yet  to  come,  and  the  mantle  of  golden  fibre  is  not 
yet  to  descend  upon  the  toil-worn,  earnest  champion,  but  it 
matters  not,  if  so  be  that  gladness  and  joy,  in  God's  own  blessed 
hour,  dawn  at  last  upon  millions  of  yearning  spirits  in  the  gift 
of  a  full  freedom:  and  upon  the  whole  nation  in  a  more  com- 
plete baptism  of  justice  and  truth.  ^ 

The  hand  of  God  is  working  still ;  it  will  not  leave  us.  Let 
us  pray  for  our  President  and  pray  for  our  government,  and,  by 
loyal  endeavors,  sustain  both.  God  will  guide  them  by  his 
counsel  and  perfect  their  work.  There  have  been  too  many 
wonderful  interpositions,  too  many  unforeseen,  but  fitting  judg- 
ments from  on  high,  to  leave  us  to  doubt  tliat  all  will  I)e  brought 
to  a  noble,  gracious  success,  and  that  the  cause  of  justice  shall 
be  exalted.  Prayerfulness,  unwearied  toil,  patience,  trust,  shall 
meet  their  full  recompense. 

It  is  dorious  to  be  living  at  this  hour;  to  stand  amid  the 
mighty  clianges  convulsing  a  continent,  and  read  the  writings 
of  God's  fniser  in  our  most  eventful  Iiistorv.  We  have  won- 
dcrcd  how  the  old  prophets  felt  when  God*3  voice  spoke  to 
them;  we  believe  we  know  something  of  that  which  tliey  felt, 
as  wc  have  heard  Ilis  command  and  also  its  fulfilment  in  the 
tramp  of  four  millions  of  slaves  marching  forth  to  freedom. 
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The  swonl  wliicli  was  uieunt  to  dcitrov  libcrtv  lias   increased 
licr  licrilago. 

Let  us  tak(?  up  the  dutios  lliut  Goil  irives  us  with  a  truer 
faith.  L(.'t  ridjt  ho  luivver  exalted  and  wronj;  forever  dial- 
liMiLTod  and  defeated;  let  the  pa-^t  remind  ns  continually  of  the 
peril  that  eonies  from  alliance  with  evil,  the  present  of  God's 
mercv  and  love,  and  over  tlic  nation  shall  hover  Ood's  iruardian 
an'j:els  presorvinir  the  land  that,  eineri:::in^  with  new  fitrenirth 
from  chastisement,  deliirhts  in  the  wav  of  irnlh. 


Akt.  IV.— Tin-:  (^LOSK  OF  THK  riLAVEIIOLDERS' 

iU':iH-:i.Liox. 


Such  a  caption  as  this. — "The  dose  of  the  SlavehoMors*  Re- 
bellion.''  ini[dies  suoh  a  won(hjrful  fact  that,  a  few  moniln  ajzo, 
few  persons  conM  have  l)een  persuaded  to  hclievo  it  possible 
to  come  to  pass  without  as  manifest  a  miracle  as  any  recorded 
in  tlie  Sori^nres.  Virt  as  we  come  to  tlio  duty  of  niakin;  i 
few  remarks,  as  it  were,  in  ])a-sinir,  \\\\o\\  the  condition  of  onr 
nation,  we  can  s])f!ak  of  the  trreat  rebellion  as  a  ihiuir  of  tbe 
past.  How  wonderfully  difierent  is  our  position  in  this  respect 
from  what  it  was  thri»e  mouths  aq:o  when  we  took  notice  of  l^ 
reelection  oC  Presi'lent  Linculu  !  Since  tlicn  Petershurj  an^ 
Kichmond  have  fVillen  ;  I^«'e  has  sinreiidered  :  Johnston  has  ^tl^ 

*  0 

rendered;  Tuvlor  and  I\irl)v  Smith  have  suriendercd:  tb® 
President,  whos(;  rceieeiion  we  tl;cn  rejoiced  in.  has  hccn  as- 
.^assinated;  IVcsident  Johuson  has  couie  to  fill  the  j dace  made 
va''ant  hv  the  lament<*d  liincoln  ;  the  lastofthe  armed  rehelsbas 
laid  (h)wn  his  arm-!,  jind  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over  every 
foot  of  the  nation's  former  domain :  the  blockade  has  l»een  rais- 
ed  and  restrictiou-^  upon  commerce  have  been  removed  through- 
out that  extended  domain;  tlie  Presi<lent  of  the  so-called  con- 
federacy has  been  captured  and  is  now  in  durance  vile;  and 
last  of  all;  and  least  of  all.  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  our  iiatioa 
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cerned,  Ijotli  France  anil  (I real  Dritain  liavu  witlidnnvn 
'cnt  ridits  from  their  (iiiandiiin  i»roto;j:eyj  alVorilinL''  a  biL- 
^tration  bv  wav  of  cont:"ast  of  tlie  truthful  foundation  of 
te  adairo,  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Ifow 
•ful  it  will  apj)c^'Ir  to  all  time  to  come,  that  in  eleven  days 
j  last  Li'reat  <Mn)|»:ii'j:n  ended  a  war  which  evtm  many  wtdl 
.'d  military  men  l.ielieved  destined  to  he  protracted  still 
ith.-,  if  not  for  vear-:. 

providential  aim  of  the  war  appr-ar.s  now  to  si^il,  as 
0  to  faith,  as  t!ie  overthrow  of  slaverv.  'J'o  j-i-iht.  wo 
•  thouiih  it  in  f.jrm  .survives  in  Delaware  and  KcMituckv. 
-?  no  df);iui  it.s  \^s-\\  i'xis*ienc^\  (?ven  in  t-lirjse  states,  will 
irniinaie.  J)'it  hrfore  th«."  f  ml  demon  was  c.\orci-eil,  he 
e;i  his  ehara.'luri-ti';  natur--  a-*  wht?n  of  ohl  the  Lord  in 
cast  out  n:i''!(.'an  sp:.-:i-.  ••  Tin;  harl-arism  of  slavi^rv." 
Sw:i::;or  prof.'laimrd  if  vrnrs  airoiu  th'..' S.-nate,  and  "The 
s.-i"j!e  crnlii.'r,"  as  Mi*.  S-.-wjird  cvjt'v-.vh^'rf;  annonnrcd, 
)  i:s  i.'Ut  ft'-jltl-;  pi'ojfh'ti.'  :;!  !.'-r{ine<.'S  when  we  look  iipf)n 
jpi.ecies  e!:ai:::'d  inti  !.i-'.';ry.  Jt.  .-•■'•ined  likfj  an  idle 
most,  a  ["■■w  >\\)V\  vf-a:'--  a_:o.  v, !,■  :,  tIi^■  anti-.djiv«.-rv  wuw 
jM  seliooi  v.'.T'.' I'iji'-ali...:' il  ia  rverv  .-p-jcch  ir.id  paper, 
le.-s  .-iH.eh'  e:..an'-iojii-,:;  I'lrvi-ht'd  it..  :i  t^■r:  ill-;  haplism 
d  for  y\.\-  u.\'\^\\  v.*a-  \:  \\v  a  I  Llj  .1.  Il  v,-;i-'  h^ird  for 
)  l.i.'it've  il  at  t!,e  o:.  ;■;  t  iM.id  u:.\  i;.:.'i"f;ht  add^*r  whifji 
.d  l-o«'n  r-)  i:,-';.li;' •■>!•.-  -.v..!  ■..'.■  j  ;;:.•!  oih'-r'.viw:  <;!jcii..hln;r 
soun  to  i'!' .'  i"  -  ii-  mvI;;  •'■  :•.  i-'  ■  •■•  !'■;■•,  wVw  :;ioi'l!ii  Idle. 

.)lVli.«;.      ••  t..-:    1  ..*...!■  ■■.-.:.      ••:..••    :      ]-«-.jII     .'iJ-'lO:!     liistl- 
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tcm  umlcr  \rlio?c  irresponsible  power  untold  bondmen  have 
dra*rired  out  life  in  misery  far  transcendinir  all  description  an« 
even  imagination.  In  the  wise  permission  of  God,  it  nccdedt 
reveal  itself  bv  the  systematic  murder  of  s^ixtv  or  ?eventv  tho« 
sand  prisoners  by  starvation,  tlio  most  horrible  of  all  death? 
by  plots  to  burn  hotels  in  the  dead  hours  of  niirlit,  because  llic 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  women  and  eliildren;  l>y  the  pro 
titution  of  the  skill  of  the  noble  healin*:^  art  to  the  satanio  mi 
sion  of  spreading  deadly  infections  amonir  innocent  and  nn^•^ 
pecting  victims;  and  by  the  most  relentless  schemes  for  il: 
assassination  of  conspicuous  benefactors  of  mankind.  Oenir* 
Kahn  boiled  men  alive:  Timour  beheaded  ninetv  thousand  t 
build  a  pyramid  with  their  heads;  Nero  fiddlec]  to  express  h 
delight  in  the  burning  of  Uomc;  but  thou,  0  Davis,  hast  excel 
ed  them  all  in  hheer  diabolism. 

Wc  set  not  down  aught  in  malice  against  the  individual,  bi 
simply  write  our  sober  conviction  of  the  arch  traitor  as  t! 
embodiment  and  fitting  svnibol  of  the  cccursed  svsteni  thatu:*!^ 
him  his  evil  inspiration.  It  is  as  such,  in  his  representati\ 
character  of  that  system,  and  its  leiritimato  fruits  as  manife^te 
in  war  for  its  support  and  extension,  that  we  can  in  our  m 
ments  of  deepest  solemnity,  and  nearest  a]iproach  to  the  mo 
liallowed  Jeliovah,  devoutly  prav  .lc!:ovaluto  irrant  our  rule: 
the  wisdom  and  loftv  ])atriotism  to  fairly  try,  and  solemnlv  e 
ccute  Davis  as  the  bloodiest  of  all  traitors,  and  tiie  most  en 
spicuous  enemy  of  our  common  humanity.  If  our  rulers  foil  i 
this,  it  is  our  most  solemn  conviction  thev  will  fail  in  one  < 
the  hiiiiiest  obliirations  laid  ui)on  them  in  their  function  of  "mil 
ister  of  (Jod,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doct 
evil;"'  the  sentiment  of  justice  will  be  outraged,  as  it  perhap 
never  was  before,  in  the  hidiost  concerns  of  human  •roveniincnt 
the  public  mind  will  be  impressed  by  such  failure,  if  such  afail 
lU'e  be  in  store  for  us,  as  v>-c  do  not  believe  it  is,  that  the  tloc 
trine  of  Divine  revelation  is  manifestly  set  aside,  in  one  oftli 
most  important  secular  ailairs  of  all  historv,  that  the  majristrat 
"  bearetlr  not  the  sword  in  vain."'  If  such  a  criminal  escap 
capital  i)unishment,  what  good  reason  can  ever  be  given  fc 
putting  the  criminal  to  death,  which  does  not  condemn  ai 
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urse  by  which  Davis  shall  fail  to  pay  the  slight  forfeit  of  his 
c  upon  the  gallows  ! 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  expose  one  of  tlie  fallacious  inter- 
etalions  of  Scripture  which  is  almost  always  made  to  do  too 
3ch  service  by  those  who  are  wont  to  plead  for  undue  lenity 
wrards  criminals.  We  refer  to  the  assumed  interpretation 
d  application  of  the  passage,  "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not 
arselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath ;  for  it  is  written, 
)geance  is  mine;  I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord."  This,  which 
jiven  for  a  rule  between  individuals  in  their  private  relations, 
i^rcsted  and  applied  to  the  relations  which  exist  between 
ninals  and  the  government  whose  laws  they  have  transgress- 
That  our  view  of  this  passage  n  correct  is  perfectly  man- 
it  to  the  reader  who  will  give  a  little  candid  attention  to  the 
text.  That  the  other  interpretation  and  application  are 
>iig  is  equally  manifest  in  the  same  way.  "Vengeance  is 
le,  I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord."  How  and  when  will  God 
ay  the  transgressor  ?  It  is  assumed  that  it  means  at  the 
gment  or  at  least  without  the  interposition  of  human  gov- 
mcnt.  Now,  so  far  from  this  assumption  having  any  foun- 
-ion,  the  apostle  proceeds  at  once  to  show  that  God  repays 
least  a  part  of  the  vengeance  mentioned  through  human  gov- 
iment  whose  magivstratc  is  the  minister  of  God  to  do  this 
7  thing,  to  execute  the  very  wrath  to  which  the  Christian  in 
individual  capacity  is  to  give  place.  The  passage  is  to  this 
•port  to  Christians  in  their  private  and  individual  capacity: 
twever  much  you  are  injured  by  your  private  enemy,  do  not 
lertake  to  punish  him  without  the  interposition  of  govern- 
nt,  but  rather  give  place  to  the  wrath  or  penalties  which  gov- 
ment  metes  out  to  the  wrong  doer;  for  government  is  God's 
K)intment  for  dealing  with  such  transgressors,  for  njcting 
God's  wrath,  vengeance,  or  simply  punishment,  upon  the 
)ng  doer.  Yet,  though  this  is  so  manifestly  the  drift  of  the 
sage,  men  have  perverted  it  to  say  the  exact  reverse,  viz : 
not  suffer  government  lopunishcriminal3,for  it  is  God's  will 
punish  them  some  other  way  and  in  some  other  world,  and  not 
government  which  he  has  here  ordained.  It  is  no  wonder,  how- 
r,  that  those  who  can  so  far  pervert  the  example  and  doc- 
26 
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triDO  of  Jesas  Christ  as  to  make  the  Bible  the  stronghold  oi 
slavery,  should  so  far  go  astray  from  the  meaning  of  that  bool^ 
in  what  it  says  on  the  subject  of  human  government  as  God's 
ordained  instrumentality  to  punish  certain  transgressors.    Tho 
meaning,  however,  is  so  plain  that  the  humblest  reader  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Romans  will  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  false  interpretation  in  behalf  of  criminals  after  his  atten- 
tion is  once  directed  to  right  interpretation. 

Of  course  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  as  appli- 
cable in  dealing  with  the  arch  traitor  has  its  bearing  upon  oth- 
er rebels,  though  capital  punishment  we  think   is  needful  only 
in  a  few  cases.     The  punishment  in  the  main  drift   should  be 
for  the  extermination  of  the  great  wrong  which  inspired  tl&e 
treason.     It  strikes  us  that  President  Johnson  has  unfortunate- 
ly omitted  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  best  opportunities,  i  a 
this  point  of  view,  however  conscientious  he  may  be  in  taking 
a  different  course  from  that  which  is  more  important  than  any 
thing  relating  to  individual  criminals.     He  claims  wisely  and 
well  that  "the  friction  of  the  rebellion  has  rubbed  out  slavery  ;" 
he  claims  wisely  and  well  that  a  state  is  to  be  governed  by  its 
loyal  inhabitants.     What  excellent  premises,  but  what  an  impo- 
tent conclusion,  that  white  rebels  who  have  fought  the  govern- 
ment for  four  years,  upon  taking  a  certain  oath,  may  govern  the 
state,  to  the  exclusion  of  loyal  blacks  who  have  fought  during 
the  same  four  years  against  the  said  white  rebels  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  government. 

As  a  military  necessity  slavery  was  destroyed.  In  the  same 
ample  power  we  believe  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  settle  forever  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  to  tliepcr- 
feet  satisfaction  of  all  truly  loyal  people  both  North  and  South. 
General  Grant,  it  seems,  is  of  opinion  that  the  withholding  the 
right  of  suffrage  from  the  blacks  will  cost  the  nation  $100,000,- 
{  000  to  keep  the  requisite  standing  army  to  protect  the  loyal 
I  people  from  wrong  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  white  rebels 
who  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  needed  only  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  proclaimed  the  simple  principle  that  in  the  process 
of  reconstruction  the  loyal  people,  and  only  the  loyal  people,  be 
entitled  to  suffrage. 
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The  course  the  President  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue  is 
destined,  no  doubt,  to  lead   to  much  more   agitation  than  the 
other.    It  is  possible  it  may,  through  tribulation,  lead  us  as  a 
nation  by  the  best  path  to  the  simple  democratic  ground  above 
stated.     Congress  has  to  pass  yet  upon  the  various  measures 
taken    by    the    Executive    in    reconstruction.       The    outcry 
against  the    sufiFrage   of  the   blacks  is  far  less  loud  and  bitter 
than  that  raised  a  little   time   ago  against  the  proposition  of 
patting  them  into  the  ranks  to  aid  us  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion.    Public  opinion  is  going  forward  rapidly  by  the  agitation, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  as 
decided  on  this  question  as  in  the  past  it  was  on  that  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.   Tiic  President  seems  well  disposed 
in  the  matter,  and  we  believe  like  his  predecessor  he  is  glad  to 
1)6  <«  led  in  the  right  direction  by  the  people." 

^fVe  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  practical  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  no  distant 
^^y,  especially  in  the  full  enfranchisement  of  the  loyal  people  of 
iwhatever  color.     We  think,  too,  the  nation  is  learning  so   rap- 
idly that  we  shall  avoid  the  repetition   of  any  thing  like   the 
massacre  of  the  whites  by  the  blacks  as  in  San  Domingo.     Yet 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  people  who  have  shown 
8tich  wonderful  docility  during  the  late  struggle,  may  bo  so 
Wronged  by  white  disloyalists,  that  the  scenes  of  San  Domingo 
^ay  be  repeated  in  the  Southern  states.     It  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  it  is  not  half  so  far  removed  from  things  probable,  as 
tnany,  who  prefer  to  foster  white  rebels  to  the  exclusion  of  loy- 
^1  blacks  from  their  manifest  rights,  are  likely  to  suppose.  The 
listory  of  the  blacks  in  San  Domingo  should  instruct   them  on 
the  dangers  their  course  incurs;  but  they  have  been   so  accus- 
tomed to  pervert  that  history  to   suit  their  pro-slavery  preju- 
dices, that  they  are  not  now  likely  to  learn  the  lessons  from  it 
they  so  much  need  at  this  moment. 

The  fact  that  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  know  that  the 
goodness  of  God  should  lead  them  to  repentance,  is  not  at 
all  adapted  to  lead  ns  to  estimate  human  nature  too  high* 
ly.  The  most  wait  for  affliction  before  they  think  of  ref- 
ormation.     Never  was   this   weakness   of  our  nature   more 
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fully  revealed  than  during  the  course  of  the  late  war.  Re- 
pentance on  the  subject  of  slavery  would  have  prevented  the 
war.  The  war  debt  is  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000,000,  that 
is  $1,000  for  every  one  of  the  three  millions  of  slaves  liberated. 
If  the  nation  had  offered  this  amount  for  the  slave  bv  wa?  of 
removing  the  great  cause  of  slavery  peaceably,  it  would  hare 
been  rejected  with  scorn.  But  the  nation  was  far  from  thewisii 
of  blotting  it  out  peaceably.  Even  after  the  war  began,  noth- 
ing but  an  overwhelming  necessity  turned  the  hearts  of  the  people 
in  loathing  of  this  sin.  And  now  that  we  have  escaped  from  the 
perils  of  war,  what  a  disposition  is  manifest  among  many  to  inflict 
grievous  wrong  upon  the  colored  race,  as  if  to  pay  off  a  grudge 
for  being  compelled  to  repent  enough  to  free  the  slave  and  call 
on  him  to  help  to  save  the  nation.  But  we  can  thank  God  that 
he  has  shown  that  through  affliction,  if  need  be,  this  nation  must 
be  brought  to  deal  justly  with  those  they  have  so  long  op- 
pressed. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Jews  was  at  length  thoroughly  eradicat- 
ed, though  they  had  first  to  suffer  exile  and  bo  reduced  to  a 
mere  remnant.  Slavery  has  been  our  nation's  idolatry,  and,  so 
to  speak,  God  has  undertaken  to  cure  us  of  it,  and  lie  will  com- 
plete it.  In  view  of  what  we  have  already  suffered  and  the 
evident  evils  impending  over  us  if  we  repent  not,  and  the  evi- 
dent prosperity  opening  before  us  if  we  will  but  give  up  the 
controversy  with  God,  one  naturally  recalls  the  language  of  the 
prophet  as  peculiarly  befitting  us  at  this  point  in  our  history: 
"  Conic  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord:  for  he  hath  torn  and  he 
will  heal  us ; — he  hath  smitten  and  he  will  bind  us  up.  After 
two  days  he  will  revive  us:  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us 
up — and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight:  then  shall  we  know  if  ^^ 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord:  and  his  going  forth  is  prepared 
as  the  morning;  and  he  shall  come  to  us  as  the  rain,  as  the  lat- 
ter and  former  rain  unto  the  earth." 

Never  was  there  an  idolatry  that  more  infatuated  and  de- 
mented its  subjects  than  slavery.  Men  were  brought  to  such  a 
strun.^e  pass  by  its  influence  that  they  preferred  to  have  their 
sons  fall  by  the  thousand  in  doing  manual  labor  in  southern 
swamps,  rather  than  permit  the  acclimated  bondmen  to  do  tb6 
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So  they  preferred  that  their  own  sons  should  fall  in 
I,  rather  than  put  the  masket  into  the  hand  of  the  slave, 
hos  hasten  the  war  to  a  close.  Its  strange  infatuation  led 
nly  the  southern  rebels  to  take  up  arms  and  to  perpetrate 
iheard  of  cruelties  of  the  war,  but  it  led  thousands  of 
ern  citizens  to  sympathize  with  the  rebellion  and  to  op- 
the  government  in  every  way  they  could,  if  they  might 
lo  some  humble  service  for  their  black  idol.  For  this  they 
itbizingly  called  the  noble,  honest,  and  too  lenient  Lincoln 
Lut,  and  by  their  false  representations  incited  Booth  and 
)  like  him  to  the  foulest  assassinations.  The  rebels  and 
Northern  sympathizers  laid  down  the  premises,  and  Booth 
lly  drew  the  conclusion,  and  theirs  is  the  guilt  of  princi- 
n  the  conspiracy  against  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
i  certainly  a  strange  infatuation  that  by  any  imagination  any 
lould  seek  to  identify  Lincoln  with  tyrants.  Yet  so  this  mad- 
vrought  to  take  the  prince  of  benevolence  from  his  own 
as  all  the  world  assigns  it,  as  described  by  one  of  our 
loets,  and  consign  him  to  a  place  among  those  who  have 
the  pests  of  mankind. 

'^  O  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 
Gentle  and  merciful  and  just  I 
Who  in  the  fear  of  God  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust ! 

Pure  was  thy  life :  its  bloody  close 
Has  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 
Among  the  noble  host  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right/' 

hould  not  seem  stran<ro  to  us  that  such  infatuation  has  at 

•J 

led  the  nation  to  almost  unprecedented  suffering.  Still 
n  say  He  that  hath  torn  will  heal.  Our  sufferings  under 
ehose  goodness  failed  to  lead  us  to  repentance,  have  pror- 
his  hand  more  efficient.     Perhaps  the  world  cannot  pre- 

specimen  of  more  rapid  change  in  a  nation's  opinions, 
»ar8  has  exhibited.  It  is  settled  that  secession  is  an  in* 
26* 
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tolerable  political  heresy;  that  the  United  States  is  a  naliou 
as  distinguished  from  a  confederacy;  that  slavery  is  not  a**  di- 
vine institution"  in  the  sense  that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  and 
in  short  that  the  highest  law  of  the  land  must  forever  prohibit 
slavery  throughout  our  entire  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  accept- 
able fast  before  the  Lord  according  to  the  prophet's  descrip- 
tion :  "  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  To  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness — to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  aud  let  the 
oppressed  go  free — and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?"  The  re- 
pentance is  shown  by  its  works  in  the  course  of  the  nation  as 
such,  however  many  individuals  opposed  that  work.  Ho  that 
hath  torn  has  healed. 

If  we  try  to  penetrate  the  future,  whatever  there  may  be  to 
cause  fear  to  many  minds,  there  is  still  almost  every  ground  of 
encouragement  as  compared  with  the  past.  The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty has  certainly  returned  to  the  nation.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  read  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  sounds  to  many 
like  a  new  revelation  of  the  doctrines  of  human  rights.  They 
perceive  that  the  revolutionary  fathers  were  wiser  and  greater 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of  before.  The  force  of  free  speech 
can  now  be  felt  as  it  never  was  before  throughout  all  of  the 
once  slave  land,  and  the  light  of  a  free  press  will  shine  tber^ 
for  the  first  time. 

The  energy  of  the  government  in  ferreting  out,  trying  and  c  ^ 
ecuting  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  has  done  much  •^ 
bring  back  the  correct  ideas  of  human  government  as  a  icrrC^ 
to  evil  doers.  It  has  done  much  to  give  encouragement  fortl^ 
future.  It  looks  as  if  innocent  blood  will  not  be  permitted  t^ 
cry  from  the  earth  altogether  in  vain.  It  gives  new  hope  tha^ 
tlie  President  will  do  what  is  consistently  in  his  power  tosho\^ 
that  treason  is  a  crime  deserving  capital  punishment. 

But  the  great  hope  of  the  future  must  be  in  the  persistent^ 
use  of  moral  means  to  enlighten  and  evangelize  the  emancipate(^ 
millions.  The  church  never  had  a  more  glorious  mission  before^ 
her  in  connection  with  patriotic  feelings  than  she  has  at  thi^ 
moment.  It  is  very  cheering  to  see  many  tokens  that  she  190 
quite  awake  to  her  great  duty  and  privilege.  The  nationaL 
council  of  the  Congregationalists  has  resolved  upon  raisings 
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^^^ee  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  ia  a  single  year  to  be  ex- 
panded mostly  for  the  spread  of  gospel  institutions  in  our  own 
i^Dd.  Other  religious  bodies  will  imitate,  in  some  humble  meas- 
nrc,  this  noble  example.  We  trust  that  our  approaching  Gon- 
oral  Conference  will  give  such  an  impulse,  and  initiate  thcmea- 
Jure  by  which  wo  may  more  than  double  the  year  to  come  the 
)enevolent  contributions  of  any  previous  year.  It  is  required 
)f  us  as  a  denomination,  to  be  consistent  with  our  antecedents, 
0  exert  ourselves  with  an  enerjry  we  never  put  forth  before  in 
ny  cause,  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  educating  and 
vangelizing  the  freedmcn.  Already  we  have  made  a  noble  be- 
inning,  and  most  happily  have  our  missionaries  carried  the 
pirit  of  the  denomination  into  the  self-denying  labors  required 
.t  their  hands  in  caring  for  those  who  have  just  begun  to  as- 
ume  the  resppnsibility  of  freemen.  We  have  heard  the 
Qost  gratifying  praise  of  their  successful  labors  from  several 
lourccs. 

While  we  relax  not  our  efiForts  in  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, we  must  more  than  redouble  them  in  home  missions. 
This  course  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  enlargement  of  our  work 
in  foreign  lands,  especially  in  Africa,  now  so  eagerly  stretching 
)Qt  her  hands  to  God. 
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Art.  v.— THE  CHAPLAIN: 

HIS  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The  religious  influence  which  our  army  is  to  exert  upon  ooi 
nation  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  every  Christian  patriot 
Our  people  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  hence  tl^<i 
organization  of  the  ChristiQin  and  Sanitary  Commissions,  aim  ^ 
the  numerous  agencies  which  are  constantly  employed  to  thro 
a  shield  around  the  Christian  soldier,  and  convince  the  uncoi 
verted  of  his  danger,  and  induce  him  to  "  turn  and  live."     H 11 
the  great  work  of  diffusing  correct  moral  and  religious  prince  i 
pies  in  the  army,  the  Chaplain  occupies  an  important  and  inl  'm^- 
ential  position.     If  selected  according  to  army  regulations, gi  ^• 
ing  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  men  their  due  weightyhis  InfLvi- 
once  will  be  exceedingly  great.      The  violation   of  this  wis6 
provision  of  the  War  Department,  sufficiently  accounts  for  t\ie 
'  fact  that  there  are  inefficient  Chaplains,  of  whom  so  many  reg- 
iments justly  complain.   But  while  many  fail  because  their  com- 
missions are  not  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  men,  many  others 
have  theirs  thus  engraved,  and,  under  God,  are   successful     »^^ 
accomplish  a  great  work.  The  love  of  souls  and  not  the  enci  ele- 
ments of  the  office  brought  this  class  into  the  army,  and  in  re  ^viru 
they  have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  men  under  their  c:  ^^c. 

The  Chaplain  is  second  in  usefulness  and    importance  t^:::^  ^^ 
other  officer  in  the  army.     His  duties  are  the  most  oneroii  -^  °^ 
any.     The  sick  are  to  be  visited  and  encouraged;  none  ca«==^  ^^ 
this  so  successfully  as  the-  faithful  Chaplain.      The    delicc»-cie8 
which  their  unfortunate  condition  demands,  are  to  be  suppl    ^^^1 
fortunately,  the  great  voluntary  Commissions  supply  him   -^^ith 
just  what  the  sick  man  needs.     He  gives  him  these,  and  j^^  ^^' 
rect  avenue  is  opened  to  his  heart;  he  can  now  point  hiir^M^   ^^ 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  -^?vith 
strong  probability  that  he  will  partake  of  the  bread  of  life,      ^^^ 
drink  of  the  well  of  salvation  and  never  thirst  again.     Ev^  ^  ^^ 
he  fails  to  lead  him  to  Christ,  he  will  respect  the  religion     '^^^^ 
induced  the  Chaplain  to  care  for  him  in  his  affliction,  and,  i/''*® 
lives,  in  after  years  this  very  circumstance  may  be  blessed  ^^ 
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3onvcrsion.     American  soldiers  will  read  and  think.     Hero 
n  opening  which  the  true  Chaplain  will  use   to  advantap^e. 

Cliristian  Commission  ofFerd  him  tracts,  papers,  etc;  he 
lins  these,  distributes  them  to  the  men,  and,  instead  of  en- 
ing  in  some  sinful  recreation,  the  soldiers  pore  over  these 
?  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  thank  God  for  the  instru- 
talities  which  have  given  them  the  means  of  mental  im- 
vement. 

'he  gospel  should  be  preached  fully,  clearly  and  forcibly ;  in 
its  simplicity  and  power  to  soldiers.     The  Chaplain   must 

the  truths  which  he  utters.  The  word  comes,  or  should 
le,  from  the  heart,  and  reaches  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear. 
)ressions,  lasting  as  eternity,  are  made;  none  are  more  sus- 
tiblc  of  being  benefited  by  good  influences  than  the  soldier. 
)  bread  is  cast  upon  the  waters :  some  of  the  good  results 

seen  at  once,  others  appear  after  many  days.  Earnestness 
he  essential  element  of  an  army  sermon.  Jesus  is  the  great 
me  that  attracts  and  rivets  attention.  The  Chaplain  should 
ce  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants,  feelings  and  wishes  of 
men ;  familiarize  himself  with  their  mode  of  thought,  the 
kings  of  their  mind ;  sympathize  with  them  in  their  trials, 

labor  in  every  way  for  their  good.  Camp  life  is  monoto- 
s;  when  no  danger  is  apprehended,  almost  anything  is  hail- 
is  a  relief  to  the  tedium  of  such  a  life.;  hence  the  power  of 

influences,  which  are  always  at  work,  and  al^  of  religious 
rts,  if  made  at  these  opportune  occasions.  All  other  com- 
sioncd  officers  are  required  by  the  usage  of  the  army  to 
id  on  their  dignity ;  consequently  there  is  a  great  gulf  of 
lality  between  them  and  the  enlisted  men.  The  Chaplain 
>  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  want  of  social  influences,  en- 
rage the  disheartened,  comfort  the  distressed,  and  add  to 
life  and  vivacity  of  camp  life.  There  is  no  end  to  his  work, 
lousand  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  committed  to  his  charge, 

his  influence  is  moulding  their  characters  and  views  of  re- 
>n  through  all  future  life.  In  accomplishing  this  work,  many 
;ouragements  are  to  be  met;  his  labors,  though  the  most 
uous  and  constant-  of  any  in  the  army,  are  not  appreciated 
nany.    His  best  friends  often  treat  him  with  neglect.    Un- 
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converted  oflScers  fail  to  see  what  benefit  the  Chaplain  is  to  the 
command;  and  simply  bear  with  him  as  a  kind  of  military  ne- 
cessity— a  useless  appendage  to  the  army — and  take  pleasure 
in  thwarting  his  plans  and  preventing  his  usefulness  as  a  min- 
ister. He  is  to  such  officers  a  constant  rebuke,  and  they  arc 
unwilling  to  have  a  standing  reproof  of  their  corrupt  character 
in  camp.  It  is  true,  when  they  enlisted  those  young  men  be- 
longing to  pious  families,  they  solemnly  promised  that  every 
possible  moral  restraint  should  be  thrown  around  them ;  that 
they  would  have  the  best  of  Chaplains,  and  their  religious  ad- 
vantages would  be  nearly  equal  to  those  at  home.  But  now, 
secure  in  their  positions,  they  desire  to  immerse  themselves  in 
sin  without  rebuke,  fail  to  keep  their  fair  promises,  and  violate 
every  principle  of  justice  and  honor.  We  are  glad  to  record 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule;  we  know  even  irreligious  offi- 
cers who  attend  church  regularly  and  seem  delighted  with  ev- 
ery consistent  effort  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  men,  and 
are  willing  to  aid  all  they  can  without  giving  their  own  hearts 
to  God.  His  heart  will  be  cheered  by  the  influence  of  pious 
officers  and  men,  who  will  rally  around  him  like  veterans  around 
the  battle-flag  in  a  hotly  contested  engagement.  A  faithful  few 
will  ever  be  ready  to  cheer  him  on  in  his  self-denying  and  use- 
ful labors,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  souls  will  repay  his  toils.  The 
true  Chaplain  enjoys  his  work;  depending  upon  God  he  is  sure 
of  success.     * 

No  field  is  more  promising  to  tlie  trusting  servant  of  God 
than  tlie  army.     When  he  (the  Chaplain)  preaches,  he  is  listen- 
ed to  by  the  representatives  of  scores  of  congregations.     The 
impression  made  is  conveyed  by  letter  to  their  various    homes, 
and  thus  his  instructions  reach  many  who  do  not  hear  him.     A 
soul  is  converted,  the  news  is  spread  by  the   same  medium  t(^ 
his  friends,  and  many  from  this  circumstance  are  made  thought^ — 
ful   upon   the   subject   of  religion  who  would   otherwise   re- 
main unmoved  under  the  most  eloquent  sermons.     The  rcspon-- 
sibilities  of  the  Chaplain  are  very  great.     No  wonder  if  compe- 
tent men,  qualified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  proper  mentaU 
training,  are  slow  to  engage  in  this  work,  and   wait  until  they^ 
see  their  calling  in  the  unmistakable  indications  of  Providence..- 
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But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  place-seekers,  having  an  eye 
single  to  the  loaves  and,  fishes,  seek,  and  often  obtain  the  place 
and  bring  reproach  upon  so  good  a  calling.  To  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Chap- 
laincy, requires  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment. 
Instead  of  being  "appointed  by  the  Colonel,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  company  commanders,"  he  should  be  elected  by  the  men ; 
then  they  will  feel  that  he  is  the  Chaplain  of  the  Regiment  as 
well  as  of  Headquarters,  and  respect  him  accordingly.  Every 
regiment  would  then  have  a  Chaplain,  and  not  go  for  months, 
as  many  under  the  present  regulations  do,  with  no  one  to  break 
to  them  the  bread  of  life. 


Art.  VL— the  RELATION  OP  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  TO- 
TAL  DEPRAVITY  TO  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES- 

The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  fills  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  creed  of  evangelical  Christians.  It  has  been  lifted  into 
prominence,  both  by  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  by  the  hostil- 
ity which  has  marked  its  promulgation.  It  is  a  truth  which 
does  not  flatter  human  nature.  Men  fly  back  from  its  teachings, 
not,  however,  with  the. recoil  of  a  pure  spirit  from  a  false  im- 
putation, but  rather  with  the  feeling  of  the  criminal,  who  seeks 
to  bide  a  consciousness  of  guilt  in  the  horror  of  affected  inno- 
cence. 

The  reasons  for  insisting  on  a  doctrine  that  is  so  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  man,  are  not  comprehended  at  a  glance,  nor 
are  the  relations  it  sustains  to  other  and  more  welcome  truths, 
revealed  to  the  thoughtless.  Hence,  many  whose  church  con- 
nections, generally  correct  belief  and  attachment  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, would  naturally  classify  them  among  the  staunch  defend- 
ers of  human  depravity,  when  not  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
doctrine,  are  often  of  doubtful  allegiance  to  it. 

This  article  is  designed  to  show,  by  unfolding  some  of  the 
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essential  connections  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  to  other 
doctrines  associated  with  it  in  the  evanG:elical  creed,  that  logi- 
cal and  moral  consistency  requires  either  an  unqnalified  adher- 
ence to  this  part  of  our  faith  or  the  summary  rejection  of  all 
that  is  peculiar  in  doctrine  to  vital  Christianity. 

The  distinctive  dogmas  enunciated  by  the  Christian  scheme 
are  not  detached  principles  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  inseparably  interlocked  as  to  form 
a  compact  body,  whoso  every  member  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  all  the  rest.  One  doctrine  involves  another.  To  reject 
one,  is  to  throw  all  aside.  Any  doctrine  other  than  the  one  un- 
der consideration, — and  this  as  well  as  any  other, — will  show 
the  truthfulness  of  this  position.  Many  ideas  are  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  theory  of  total  depravity,  which  are 
altogether  foreign  to  a  true  statement  of  it.  A  clear  enuncia- 
tion of  the  truth  is  often  its  best  proof. 

Let  the  doctrine  of  total  depravitybe  made  to  mean  only  this: 
that  the  unregenerate  heart  is  destitute  of  holiness,  or  that  it 
is  that  state  of  the  unregeneratad  heart  which  gives  a  sinful 
character  to  all  its  moral  acts, — and  it  will  be  more  readily 
received  by  evangelical  Christians.  This  is  all  the  meaning 
that  wc  are  warranted  to  attach  to  the  doctrine,  and  is  the 
definition  adopted  throughout  this  discussion. 

It  may  be  profitable,  thoughnotdirectly  demanded  by  the  sub- 
ject, to  secure  this  definition  from  several  things,  with  which  it 
is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that 
a  v^idc  distinction  separates  total  from  universal  depravity.  It 
is  one  thing  to  assert  the  sinfulness  of  all  men;  it  is  quite 
another  to  assert  the  complete  sinfulness  of  all.  It  will  be 
seen,  also,  that  this  doctrine  docs  not  teach,  nor  in  any  way  in- 
timate that  every  man  is  as  wicked  as  he  can  be.  The  idea  of 
degrees  in  sinfulness  is  not  excluded  by  the  definition  of  the 
doctrine.  It  leaves  room  for  the  belief  that  the  worst  mca 
could  be  still  more  depraved. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  affirm  that  each  act  of  the  unrencW- 
ed  man,  in  itself  considered,  is  unhallowed  and  base.  By  no 
logical  deduction  from  its  teachings  can  it  be  made  to  counten- 
ance this  idea.    A  belief  in  the  utter  sinfulness  of  the  human 
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bcart  docs  not  forbid  us  to  acknowledge  that  unrcgencratc  men 
io  many  acts  fair  to  the  eye,  plea-sant  to  the  ear,  and  sweet  to 
tlic  taste ;  it  only  denicrf  that  the  motive  which  gave  them  birth 
"ndicates  any  degree  of  holiness  in  the  heart. 

With  these  barriers  erected  to  keep  the  stream  within  its 
Legitimate  channels,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  with  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  fall  of  Ada  tn  is  obviously  very  intimate. 

The  Scriptures  plainly  declare  ihat  Adam,  created  in  tlie  im- 
age of  God,  and  placed  on  trial  of  character,  proved  recreant 
to  bis  Maker,  and,  by  sin,  lost  the  Divine  favor,  ruined  his  mor- 
al character,  and  "  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woe."  Whether  this  is  true  or  false,  we  arc  not  now  to  dis- 
cuss. But  without  this  doctrine,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
mission  of  Christ  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  The  atone- 
ment and  the  fall  are  antipodes.  The  fall  originates  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  restoration,  and  is  the  ground-work  of  the  gospel 
scheme. 

But  the  fall  of  Adam  is  the  source  of  human  depravity.  It  is 
the  cause  of  it.  The  two  are  so  mutually  related  that  they 
most  be  supported,  or  overthrown,  together. 

The  effect  of  Adam's  sin  on  himself  was  his  utter  deprava- 
tion. Its  results  could  not  be  less.  One  sin  transforms  Luci- 
fer into  satan.  The  change  which  the  first  freely  formed  pur- 
pose to  transgress  the  law  of  God  effects  in  a  holy  character, 
is  an  entire  cliange.  In  that  choice,  the  soul  falls  from  a  state 
of  purity  into  the  corrupt  state  of  sin. 

Once  in  the  degradation  of  a  corrupt  mind,  however  distinct 
its  recollection  of  the  glory  gone,  the  fallen  soul  does  not  su- 
:>reincly  wish  to  regain  its  lost  character.  The  rule  of  sin  over 
.he  will  is  the  rule  of  a  despot.  The  spirit  of  the  mind  over 
;vbicli  sin  is  a  despot  is  a  slavish  spirit.  It  has  not  character 
Jnough  to  plan  a  rebellion,  nor  pride  enough  to  claim  its  right 
tO  freedom.  It  willingly  remains  in  servitude,  the  degradation 
[)f  which  it  cannot  realize.  The  metaphysics  of  Milton  havo 
not  suffered  him  to  place  longings  for  heaven  in  the  mouth  of 
bis  fallen  angels.     Once  in  sin,  the  mind  of  Adam  was  not  sub- 
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ject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  could  be.  Adam,  there- 
fore, was  entirely  corrupted  by  Iiis  sin.  If,  then,  he,  a  sinfal 
Adam,  became  the  head  and  father  of  the  race,  he  transmitted 
his  own  character  to  it.  Like  produces  like,  and  we  are  hh 
offVpring.  He  could  not  pass  over  to  us  a  nature  ho  did  not 
possess, — qualities  foreign  to  his  character,  a  disposition  op- 
posite to  his  own.  The  effect  of  his  sin  on  himself  was  sure 
to  reappear  in  us.  Fallen  Lucifer  could  not  beget  an  angel, 
nor  could  fallen  Adam  beget  a  saint. 

As  much  strees,  tlien,  as  we  lay  on  the  Scriptural  statement 
of  Adam's  fall,  so  much  we  must  lay  on  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity.  If  he  fell,  we  are  fallen.  If  fallen,  he  would  not 
supremely  seek  the  glory  of  God,  neither,  indeed,  shall  we. 
Destroy  the  root  and  the  branch  withers.  Corrupt  the  foun- 
tain and  the  stream  is  polluted. 

Agairif  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  intimately  allied 
tbith  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

Christ,  in  his  earthly  mission,designed  to  so  atone  for  the  sins 
of  men,  that  God,  on  certain  conditions,  could  consistently  remit 
the  penalty  of  transgression,  and  offer  salvation  to  the  sinner. 
Whether  man  is  totally  depraved  or  not,  the  question  of  his  ad- 
mission to  heaven  was  compassed  with  difficulties,  which  Christ 
came  to  remove.  Christ  died  to  make  our  salvation  possihlc. 
In  the  absence  of  that  expiatory  sacrifice,  God  could  not  con- 
sistently forgive;  otherwise,  Christ  would  not  have  died.  The 
moral  government  of  God  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
fringement of  sin  upon  it.  The  forgiven  sinner,  weak  and  ex- 
posed to  evil,  unaided,  could  not  complete  a  life  in  harmonr 
with  his  pardoned  state.  The  one  demand  was  met  by  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ  on  the  cross ;  the  other,  by  tho  intercession  of 
Christ  in  heaven. 

But  the  atonement  made  is  of  avail,  only  as  its  Messing«,  by 
the  personal  faith  of  the  sinner  in  its  merits,  are  secured. 
Christ  did  not  die  to  take  away  the  accountability  of  man,  but 
only  to  help  him  meet  it.  Christ's  work  is  persuasive,  rather 
than  coercive.  He  is  as  though  Christ  had  not  died,  who  doca 
not  bow  in  reverence  and  submission  before  the  cross. 

The  theory  of  partial  depravity  is,  that  while  in  an  unrcgcn- 
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crate  state,  we  are  not  destituto  of  holiness;  that  we  can  and 
do  perform,  out  of  our  own  native  goodness,  without  any  aid 
from  the  atonement,  while  as  yet  we  have  not  believed  in  it, and 
60  arc  not  pardoned  by  it,  acts  whose  worth  recommends  us  to 
the  favor  of  God.  If  we  are  not  totally  depraved,  this  position 
is  correct. 

But  this  doctrine  makes  the  atonement  of  Christ  of  no  effect, 
la  the  first  place,  if  God  forgives  a  sinner  who  does  not  base 
his  pica  for  pardon  on  the  merit  of  Christ's  work,  no  need  of  an 
atonement  exists.  Christ  died  to  save  men ;  to  make  it  con- 
sistent for  God  to  pardon  the  penitent  believer;  but  if  men  are 
pardoned  and  saved,  while  they  ignore  his  death,  ho  has  died 
in  vain. 

On  the  supposition  that  we  are  not,  by  nature,  totally  de- 
praved, we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either,  ignor- 
ing the  atonement  of  Christ,  God  forgives  sin,  or,  while  our 
sins  are  resting  on  us  with  all  their  weight  of  condemnation, 
God  counts  us  holy,  and  admits  us  to  his  favor.  The  first  con- 
clusion is,  manifestly,  one  that  no  evangelical  Christian  can 
adopt.  It  is  one  that  no  reasonable  mind  will  favor.  We  must 
go  back  and  deny  that  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  sin,  or 
stand  by  the  conclusion  that  sins  are  only  forgiven  by  faith 
in  it. 

The  second  conclusion  is  equally  inadmissible.  Can  God 
regard  a  heart,  unforgiven  of  its  sinfulness,  as  a  holy  heart? 
If  we  are  but  partially  depraved  then,  in  those  acts  which  res- 
cnc  ns  from  an  utter  depravation,  we  are  holy.  We  are  thus 
holy,  but  still  condemned, — holy,  with  not  one  of  all  our  sins 
blotted  out.  God  can  consistently  take  us  to  his  bosom,  bo- 
cause,  by  nature,  we  are  holy;  and  God  can^at  the  same  time, 
cast  us  out  from  his  bosom,  because  we  are  not  washed  from 
our  sins.  Thus,  also,  the  partially  depraved  heart,  out  of  its 
own  inherent  and  native  goodness,  independent  of  all  aid  from 
Christ  or  his  work,  can  secure  holiness  and  eternal  life,  while 
still  condemned  and  exposed  to  eternal  punishment. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  through  the  deathless  energy  of  oor 
native  character,  we,  single  handed,  can  conquer  holiness  and 
make  it  ours,  the  same  power  is  sufidcient  to  preserve  us  from 
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ever  losinj^  the  quality  gained.  The  intercession  of  Christ  in 
heaven  furni-shes  no  auxiliary  power  to  sustain  our  native  holi- 
ness. Hence  no  bounds  can  be  placed  to  our  acquisition  of  ho- 
liness. The  second  holy  act  of  our  natural  character  is  as  ea- 
sily performed  as  the  first,  and  in  immediate  succession  to  it; 
the  third,  with  the  same  ease,  can  follow  the  second ;  and  80 
on,  ad  infinitum.  Hence  heaven  can  be  gained  by  those  who, 
will  not  have  occasion  to  sing  "  worthy  is  the  Lamb.'' 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  either  the  atonement  of  Christ 
is  unnecessary,  or  that  we,  by  nature,  are  depraved,  and  ultcrlj 
destitute  of  holiness.* 

But  the  nature  of  the  atonement  explains  the  nature  of 
Christ. 

The  work  is  the  measure  of  the  man.  In  the  economy  of 
heaven,  there  is  no  waste  of  forces.  Angels  are  not  called  to 
fill  the  sphere  of  childhood;  God  does  not  labor  when  one  less 
than  he  can  perform  the  required  service.  B}'  his  life,  death, 
and  resurrection,  Christ  declares  himself  with  more  emphasis 
than  by  his  words.  If  we  assume  the  partial,  instead  of  the 
total  depravity  of  man,  we  also  assume  that  the  work  of  his 
restoration  to  Divine  favor  was  sliufht.  The  hi'rher  the  natural 
character  of  man,  the  lower  the  work  of  Christ.  Were  man 
spotless,  the  atonement  might  bo  set  aside  as  worthless.  If  ho 
be  a  mixture  of  holiness  and  sin, — a  pendulum  oscillating  be- 
tween two  extremes, — the  value  of  Christ  to  the  soul  is  not  su- 
perlative. Christ  came  to  restore  the  breach  and  build  the 
waste  places.  Measure  the  breach,  therefore,  and  you  gago® 
the  workman.  On  the  supposition  that  we,  unregenerate,  are 
not  destitute  of  holiness,  the  work  of  Christ  ceases  to  be  au- 
gust for  merit,  and  conspicuous  for  magnitude.  It  is,  at  best, 
auxiliary, — never  primary  nor  essential.  With  this  supposi- 
tion, Michael,  for  anything  which  appears,  could  have  wrought 
'  as  well ;  man  is  made  able  to  do  for  himself  all  that  Christ 
does  for  Iiim;  Christ  did  no  more  than  secure  holiness  for  u5» 
and  wc,  without  Christ,  do  that. 

But  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Redeemer's  work  is  changed, and 
his  mission  becomes  impressive  in  its  grandeur,  and  Divine  in 
its  results,  on  the   theory  that  man,  unforgiven,  is  completely 
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estitutc  of  holiness.  For  then  man  appears  as  self-ruined,  but 
jscucd  and  rebuilt  from  his  ruins,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of 
od.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  demands  that  the 
ivinity  of  Christ  be  recof^nizcd ;  while  the  doctrine  of  partial 
epravity  makes  no  such  recognition  necessary. 

2^ke  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  to  the  doctrine 
f  regeneration  is  likewise  essential. 

The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  soul  of  man  must  be  rencw- 
d.  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  its  sinfulness,  a  change  of 
baracter  is  demanded.  So  radical  is  the  required  change,  so 
ccply  does  it  enter  into  our  nature,  and  so  complete  is  the 
xpcrience  to  which  it  introduces  us,  that  it  is  denominated  by 
Jhrist  himself  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation,  in  the  dawn  of 
rhich  "  old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new." 

The  necessity  for  this  change  is  based  on  our  natural  char- 
cter.  There  are  elements  in  the  unrenewed  soul  which  call 
or  this  transformation.  Now  if  the  soul  needs  to  be  re-creat- 
td,  if  it  needs  to  come  out  of  its  natural  stato  into  an  existence 
iS  unknown  to  it,  by  nature,  as  human  life  to  an  unborn  child, 
hen  that  soul,  in  all  its  moral  choices,  must  bo  offensive  to  ho- 
iness  and  to  God.  The  word  all,  is  not  too  comprehensive ; 
or  the  extent  of  the  renewal  demanded  is  the  exact  measure 
)f  the  corruption  in  the  soul.  The  elements  to  bo  ejected 
Pora  our  nature,  in  order  to  make  place  for  new  elements,  arc 
o-extensive  with  our  sinfulnes?.  Nothing  but  our  holiness  is 
ought  in  this  work  of  regeneration.  A  partial  depravation  of 
haractcr  requires  for  the  possession  of  holiness,  not  a  new 
reation  on  a  new  basis,  but  a  reconstructionon  an  old  andex- 
;ting  basis.  The  elements  of  holiness  we  may  have,  however 
btaincd,  are  to  enter  as  component  parts  into  our  regenerat- 
d  character.  Why  should  God,  in  rebuilding  the  soul,  reject 
;s  present  holiness? 

In  no  sense,  therefore,  if  we  are  only  partially  depraved,  can 
egeneration  be  termed  a  new  creation.  All  things  cannot  be 
aid  to  become  new.  It  is,  at  best,  but  reformation.  But  the 
tterly  depraved  nature  demands  a  change  just  as  radical  as 
hat  indicated  by  the  term  <<new  birth."  Besides,  the  design 
27* 
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of  regeneration  is  to  plant  the  principle  of  holiness  in  the 
heart.  Regeneration  is  a  superhuman  work.  It  aims  to  bring 
the  soul  out  from  bondage  to  sin,  into  the  liberty  of  a  holy  life. 
The  change  is  from  a  state  of  sinfulness,  to  a  state  of  partial 
holiness, — to  a  holiness  that  will  still  leave  the  soul  a  work  to 
do  for  its  perfection.  Regeneration  does  not  make  men  per- 
fect. The  renewed  soul,  in  this  life,  a  tenant  of  this  body,  is 
subject  to  infirmity.  It  is  still  on  probation,  and  liable  to  self- 
destruction.  Its  daily  prayer  and  the  constant  intercession  of 
Christ,  from  conversion  onward,  will  bo  that  debts  may  be  for- 
given. The  day  of  regeneration  is  the  day  when  all  past  sins,  by 
one  pardoning  dispensation,  are  blotted  out,  and  ibc  soul  is 
started  on  the  way  of  holy  living. 

Hence,  on  the  theory  that,  while  unforgiven,  we  are  but  par- 
tially sinful,  regeneration  accomplishes  for  us  no  real  work. 
On  this  supposition,  previous  to  any  change  wrought  in  U3  by 
the  Spirit,  and  while  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  utterly  ignored, 
we  are  holy.  By  our  own  power  we  secure  and  preserve  qnal- 
ities  of  character  which  stamp  the  features  of  holiness  on  many 
of  our  acts,  and  constantly  recommend  us  to  the  favor  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  Regeneration  is  thus  made  the  passing  from 
holiness  to  holiness,  a  pleasant  experience,  it  may  be,  but  not 
an  essential  one.  We  are  thus  brought  to  see  that,  either  wc 
must  maintain  the  doctrine  of  our  total  depravity,  or,  dismiss- 
ing it,  wc  must  wholly  yield  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

Closely  allied  with  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  oflSces  of  the  Spirit  ar^ 
rendered  nugatory,  and,  therefore,  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit  h 
placed  in  doubt,  by  any  other  theory  than  this,  that  we  arc^by 
nature,  destitute  of  all  holiness.  But  this  deduction  must  be 
left  to  the  reader. 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  to- 
tal depravity  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

In  the  opinion  of  evangelical  Christians,  God  inflicts  endless 
pain,  after  death,  on  the  sinful  soul  that  refused  to  seek  for 
pardon  through  Christ.  By  a  "  sinful  soul"  is  not  meant  one  that 
is  partially  sinful  and  partially  holy ;  for,  with  as  much  propriety. 
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such  a  soul  mifrht  be  called  holy  or  sinful.  We  should  have  to  as- 
sert, thcrcr^re,  that  God  inflicts  endless  pain  on  the  holy  soul. 

God  saves  every  soul,  however  much  it  may  have  sinned,  that 
has  within  it,  at  death,  the  principle  of  holiness.  The  saved 
arc  not  those  who,  on  earth,  were  entirely  free  from  imperfec- 
tion, for  then  the  number  of  the  elect  would  be  nmall  indeed,  but 
those  who,  in  the  midst  .of  and  in  spite  of  encircling  evils,  in 
some  way  obtained  and  cheri::hed  the  elements  of  a  holy  char- 
acter. It  matters  not  that  the  gospel  has  but  one  method  of 
sccnrinj^  iioliness;  the  soul  that  is  holy  at  death  will  be  saved. 
With  God  every  plan  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  if  the  end 
shall  be  reached  through  other  means  than  his,  ho  will  gladly 
accept  the  result.  If  man  will  keep  the  law  of  God  inviolate, 
and  so  secure  holiness;  if,  in  his  depravity,  total  or  not,  through 
the  power  of  his  native  character,  he  becomes  and  continues 
holy,  heaven  will  be  his  home.  God  will  not  sentence  a  holy 
soul  to  endless  woe,  but  will  take  it  tohimself  as  a  spirit  which 
in  heaven  will  find  perfection.  We  see,  therefore,  that  only  on 
the  supposition  of  our  total  depravity  can  we  bo  kept  from 
Universalism. 

In  another  respect,  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  total  deprav- 
ity proves  fatal  to  the  belief  in  eternal  punishment.     If  we  are 
not  destitute  of  holiness,  we  are  holy.     But  the   holiness  of  a 
Roul,  in  its  unrenewed  state,  is  not  the  holiness  of  faith.     It  is 
the  holiness  of  works;  the  acts  of  the  unbelieving  heart  make 
it  holy.     Now  the  trial  of  the  great  day  proceeds   on  a  princi* 
pic  by  which  those   who  continue  in   the  performance  of  holy 
«icts,  shall  safely  pass  the  judgment,  and  reach  the  rest  of  God. 
God  has  beforehand  announced  that  ho  will  "give   every  man 
according  as  his  works  shall  be."     It  is  a  reasonable  and  just 
principle  on  which  to   make   awards.      Any  work,  at  that  day, 
will  be  called  good,  and  be  rewarded  as  such,  which  has  a  holy 
principle  or  motive  for  its  source;  and  any  work  will   bo  con- 
demned, however  fair  in  feature,  in  the  absence  of  that  source. 

If  we  arc  not  totally  depraved,  man's  good  works,  in  the 
course  of  life,  come  forth  from  our  hands  bearing  the  impress 
of  holiness.  Besides,  since  so  much  depends  on  the  simple  use 
of  oar  power  to  create  holiness,  will  not  Qod  certainly  prolong 
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the  life  ami  afford  us  the  means  of  brinujiiig  forth  many  holy 
works?  Acccplinp;  ihc  theory  of  partial  depravity,  no  man  fails 
of  doinpf  sonic  act  which  God  accepts  as  good;    therefore  no 
soul  need    appreliend    everlasting]^   punishment.      For,  thougli 
there  is  much  evil  in  ^xQvy  man   to   1)0  punished,  fio  there  ij 
much  virtue  in  every  mafl  to  be  rewarded.     Hence,  though  God 
inflicts  pain  for  the  evil,  it  must  cease;  for  in  endless  punisb- 
nient  there  is  no  reward.     Perpetual   pain,  even    though  it  be 
slight,  is  woe.     Joy  and  bh^s.^ing  demand  the  ce.'^sation  of  pain. 
But  it  would  obviouj<ly  bo  inconsistent  that  a  holy  sou),  thoagli 
it  may  have  been  sinful,  should  be  made  to  suffer  forever;  that 
is  the  doom  of  the  totally  wicked.     A  partially  depraved  sooL 
must,  therefore,  at  some  time,  claim,  not  in  vain,  the  rewarS. 
whicli  God  has  promised  for  works  of  holiness;  and  so,  havin«^ 
passed  tlie  purgatorial  fire,  it  shall  fly  back  to  God  to  restwitba. 
him  forever. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  our  partial  depravity  destroys  the  Scrip- 
tural teaching  of  endless  punishment. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached    by  examining  this  subject 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  threatened  punishment  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  the  pangs  of  remorse.     In    the  reHectian 
of  the  lost  soul  upon  its  character  and  work,  arc  hidden  lircsof 
torment, — a  worm  whose  t^harp  tooth  will  gnaw  forever.    No 
revealed  authority,  simply  the  teachings  of  reason,  must  bclicld 
responsible  for  this  opinion.     It  may  be  that  the  pain  of  the 
punished  spirit  has  an  altogetlior  different  nature;    but  in  the 
absence  of  other  theories,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  theolo- 
gians, we  assume  that  it  springs  from  remorse.     Now  if  this  is 
the  character  of  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  the  wicked, 
unless  we  are  totally  depraved,  the  pain  must  be   intermittent, 
remorse  must  cease  for  awhile,  at  least.     For   reflection  on  ^ 
past  life  of  mingled  holiness  and  sin  must  awaken  two  kinds  of 
feeling  in  the  soul.     If  sinfulness,  seen,  in  the  retrospect,  jzivcs 
remorse,  a  similar  view  of  holiness  must  give  joy  ofacorrc* 
spending  depth.     Thus  condemnation,  on  the  one  hand,  will  be 
balanced  by  gratulation  on  the  other.  Indeed,  since  death  docs 
not  change  the  character,  all  introspection  by  the  lost  soul  will 
minister  spiritual  delight;  for  the  soul  will  then  gaze  on  its  own 
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incss.  Should  the  nature  of  tlic  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
jkcd  be  different  from  that  in  the  view  taken,  no  sinner  could 
endlessly  punished.  The  consciousness  of  holiness, — an 
mcnt  of  joy  which  no  flame  can  consume, — must  go  wherever 
rarlially  deprived  soul  goes,  lifting  it  above  the  reach  of 
n,  and  introducing  it  to  the  joys  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 
any  case,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  future  endless  punishment 
st  be  purged  from  our  creed,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  man, 
rcf^cnerated,  is  not  totally  depraved. 

The  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  therefore,  will  continue  in  tho 
urc,  as  in  the  past,  to  occupy  a  chief  place  in  the  evangelical 
?cd.  To  dethrone  and  humble  this,  is  to  humiliate  every 
mbcr  of  the  royal  family.  Heretical  sects  have  not  been  so 
onsistcnt  as  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  man's  entire  sinfulness, 
d  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  the  other  doctrines  with  which 
is  essentially  allied.  But  while  hurling  their  shafts  at  this 
illi,  they  have  not  failed  to  assail  every  other  distinctive 
tide  of  the  evangelical  faith.  In  this,  at  least,  they  act 
consistent  part.  Our  theology  is  creditable  to  our  intel- 
tt,  only  as  we  are  heterodox  throughout  or  orthodox  through- 
t. 
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Art.  VII.— christian  COMMISSION  WORK. 

Time  of  Operations  between  May  19th  and  Jane  13th. 

PLACES. 

Camp  Distribuiion,— Old  Brit-k  Mill,— U.  S.  C.  C.  Tent,  near  Fairfax  Semi- 
nary,— all  in  Fairfax  C<».  Vh.  ;  and  Fori  Stevens  and  Fort  Slemmer  in  D. 
C.     A  liiile  in  the  5ih  and  9th  A.  C,  but  mainly  in  the  15th  and  14th. 

OUR  C.  C.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Two  larpcc  marquee  tents;  one  for  chapel  purposes,  one  for 
a  store.     The  store  tent  containing  our  supplies  in  one  enJ, 
our  dining  room  in  the  other,  and  dormitory  between  them.   A. 
rougli  counter  some  eighteen  feet  in  length,  partly  across  the 
end  of  the  tent,  in  front  of  the  stores.     One  end  of  the  counter 
used  for  the  delivery  of  dried  apples,  dried  blackberries,  dried 
currants,  dried  raspberries,  dried  peaches  and  dry  speeches 
— canned  peaches,  canned  mutton,  canned  veal,  canned  beef, 
canned  milk,  canned  soup, — apple  butter,  roasted  bread,  pre- 
served tamarinds,  boiled  cider,  pickled  tomatoes,  pickled  cucom- 
bers,  pickled  onions,  unpicklcd  potatoes — blackberry   cordial, 
cherry  corcJial,  well  spiced  blackberry  wine,  grape  wine, essence 
of  Jamaica  ginger,— oranges  and  lemons.     At  the  other  end  of 
the  counter  were  dealt  out  tliroad — black  and  white  thread-— 
gold  eyed  needles  and  brass  pins,  coarse  combs  and  fine  combs? 
which  our  customers  called  louse  traps, — thimbles  and  suspen- 
der buttons,  pens,  penholders  and  pencils,  envelops,  paper  and 
ink  ;  Testaments,  both  Gorman  and  Entrlish.and  afewEndish  B*' 
bles — tracts,  pamphlets  and  religious  newspapers,  and  so^^ 
secular  ones,  both  English  and  German,  with  now  arid  then  * 
school  book ;  army  llymn-books,  army  and   navy  Hymn-boo^^' 
yarns,  long  and   short,  of  different  colors,  mostly  blue,  socx^^' 
times  badly  snarled  but  generally  well  wound  up. 

The  whole  length  of  the  counter  was  occasionally  devoted  ^^ 
giving  out  sheets,  shirts,  drawers,  towels  and    ha nd kerchi^^^'^' 
housewifos  and  suspenders — houscwifes  being  eagerly  soug**  ' 
especially  by  the  younger  soldiers,  because,  besides  numcrO*^ 
other  consolers,  they  usually  contained  a  sweet  and   encour^^' 
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epistle  from  sonic  younjj:  lady  by  whom  they  were  manufac- 
?d,  with  an  envelop,  stamped  and  directed  to  the  fair  donor, 
osinn;  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Our  sleeping  conveniences 
the  fjrniture  of  our  dormitory  department,  consi.sted  of 
^h  boards  and  army  blankets  and  a  few  quilts,  with  feather 
)W3,  hop  pillows  and  bran  bags,  on  which  we  reposed 
weary  heads  and  aching  bodies — sometimes  nearly  full, 
sometimes  nearly  empty, — the  pillows,  wc  mean.  Our  din- 
room  and  parlor  furniture  consisted  of  a  long  tabic  made 
ough  pine  board.-*,  resting  on  rough  pine  slats,  nailed  across 
5h  pine  stakes  driven  into  the  ground;  two  long  benches  of 
same  pattern  stationary,  one  on  each  side  of  the  table;  two 
ly  chairs  of  the  patent  called — "a  combination  of  the  jack- 
Fe  and  limber  Peter  patent;'*  a  "desk"  which  I  cannot  do- 
bo,  iiaving  heard  of  nothing  like  it,  either  foreign  or  doraes- 
cilher  above,  beneath  or  around,  made  with  a  dull  hatchet, 
uller  axe  and  the  dullest  saw  that  a  man  ever  used.  Our 
pel  contained  a  stand,  some  boards  and  empty  boxes.  We, 
,  two  other  tents  of  smaller  dimensions.  One  of  them  con- 
led  the  stores  for  our  family  use,  and  a  camp  bedstead,  on 
ch,  for  convenience  or  protection,  somebody  usually  slept. 
3  last  and  least  was  our  kitchen  tent,  where  our  good  sol- 
r-cook  worked  and  sle|)t,  dnd  from  which  occasionally  tea 
1  crackers  were  dispensed  to  invalid  soldiers.  The  principal 
iellishmeut  of  tliis  department  was  a  huge  cook-stove,  whose 
ncl  briefly  protruded  above  the  canvass  roof  of  the  tent, 
ilc  strewed  here  and  there  were  the  culinary  utensils,  which, 
>  a  Canadian  frying  pan,  answered  both  to  cook  the  meatand 
I  the  coffee  in. 

These  four  tents  constituted  what  the  soldiers  generally,  and 
ccially  tliose  of  the  Teutonic  persuasion,  persisted  in  calling 
tiebang;  in  front  of  which  floated  a  flag  inscribed  "  U.  S. 
ristian  Commission.'* 

OUR   HOUSEHOLD 

perhaps  more  properly  our  tenthold.  While  at  Camp  Dis- 
)ution,  the  head  of  our  family  consisted  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher 
[  wife,  who  had  charge  of  the  C.  G.  boarding  department, 
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where  many  ajrents  found  an  excellent  home,  and  from  Trliich 
they  radiated  in  different  directions  during  the  day  to  tlicir  re- 
spective places  of  labor.     While  in  the  tents  near  Fairfax  Sem- 
inary and  t!;e  Old  Brick  Mill,  I  was  associated  with  a  number' 
of  earnest  workinj^  Christians,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who, 
as  well  as  myself  and  the  delegates  at  Camp  Distribution,  wcre3 
directed  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  a  faithful  and   laborious  liol^ 
agent  for  the  Shenandoah  Valley.      The   membership  of  ihi^ 
family  I  will  not  stop  to  enumerate.      In  our  family  in  Shcr — 
man*s  army  were  Mr.  Jones,  a  young  man  from  Ohio,  who  hai 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  tents,  but  who  left  us  after  a  fe 
days  labor, — Rev.  A.  W.  Purinton  from  Maine, — Rev.  A.  Libb; 
from  Maine, — and  Bro.  D.  S.  Sanford  from  Brooklyn,  N.  y  — 
These  three  were  permanent  members  of  our  family,  and  to  tlici  k" 
untiring  zeal  and  industry  is  due  a  great  degree  of  the  succes^^ 
that  attended  our  enterprise.     Chaplain  Porter,  Mrs.  Porter  an 
Mrs.  Bickerdyke  were  also  early  members  of  our  family,  an 
whose  experience  in  army  life,  as  well  as  their  devotedness  t 
the  interest  of  the  soldier,  was  of  incalculable  benefit.     The 
were  connected  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and   loft  our 
tent  much  to  our  regret  several  days  before  we  closed,  as  their 
duties  called   them  away.      Rev.  Mr.  Gallagha  of  Mich.,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Aver  of  N.  U.,  joined  us  in  the  early  part  of  our  labor 
in  Sherman's  army,  but  their  terms  of  service  expired  before 
our  camp  broke  up.     Mr.  G.  had  been  in   tho   service  of  the 
Commission  before, — an  able  and  excellent  man, — and  seemed 
to  love  the  work.  Mr.  A.,  also,  was  diligent  and  efficient.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  the  next  to  join  our  family,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
leave  it,  as  other  duties  called  her  to  other  parts  of  this  most 
interesting  field.     She  had  a  severe  experience  in  the  Crimean 
war,  where  her  husband  was  killed.      She  had  been  with  our 
own  armies  too,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Bro.  Mason,  a  young  man  from  N.  H.,  a  medical  student, 
came  into  our  tent  after  we  had  been  in  progress  some  days, 
and  remained  till  we  clo:fed.  lie  was  an  excellent  nur^T,  be- 
sides being  experienced  as  a  C.  C.  Delegate.  Two  soldier 
cooks,  who  were  detailed  at  two  different  times,  and  a  Metho- 
dist licentiate  from  Mich.,  who  was  in  tho  employ  of  the  C.  0. 
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ore  he  became  a  soldier,  was  with  us  a  portion  of  the  time, 
^cU  as  other  soldiers  occasionally.  A  mixed  multitude  we 
re,  from  different  states,  of  different  ages  and  casts  of  mind, 
different  sects  and  different  sexes,  and  what  one  of  us  did 
:  know  another  did — he  thought, — and  what  one  of  us  could 
t  do  another  could — he  thought, — and  all  of  us,  it  seemed  to 
loved  God  and  loved  our  neighbor,  and  made  a  happy 
jsehold. 

Our  station  was  under  the  direction  of  William  A.  Lawrence, 
q.,  of  Mass.,  Field-agent  of  Sherman's  army,  to  whom  in  par- 
ular,  as  well  as  to  Rev.  J.  J.  Abbott  and  all  the  C.  G.  ofiEicers 
Washington,  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country  is  due.  And, 
e  the  repairers  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  our  Field-agent  and 
i  delegates  had  a  mind  to  work. 

CONDITION   OP   THE   ARMY — lABOBS. 

Sherman's  army  arrived  in  Fairfax  Go.,  Va.,  at  the  same  time 
It  I  arrived  in  Washington  and  reported  for  duty  to  Rev.  J, 
Abbott,  G.  G.  Agent  at  Washington.  The  soldiers  said  that 
ice  they  came  within  the  Union  lines,  they  had  fared  hard, 
ving  marched  all  the  way  from  the  Garolinas  almost  excln- 
'cly  on  rations  of  pork  and  hard  tack,  and  having  been  paid 
thing  for  nine  months,  and  drawn  but  very  little  clothing. 
le  privates  and  many  of  the  ofiScers  were,  therefore,  in  no 
nger  of  Arfcfo'ws",  because  of  having  "waxed  fat"  like  Jeshu- 
).  Some  of  them  were  nearly  penniless,  nearly  hatless,  near- 
shoeless,  nearly  coatless,  nearly  shirtless,  and  decidedly 
ftless,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  but  could  confess,  in  mourn- 
accents,  that  he  felt  himself  engaged  in  a  boot-less  enter- 
ic. One  half  the  army  were  more  or  less  afflicted  with  camp 
ease  as  soon  as  they  went  into  camp,  and  many  with  scurvy, 
ich  broke  out  on  their  hands,  arms  and  faces;  and  where 
86  diseases  were  hard  upon  them,  they  loathed  their  sol- 
rs'  rations,  and  longed  for  different  food,  as  they  could  hard- 

« 

ind  language  to  describe. 

)ne  would  naturally  suppose  that  when  the  troops  got  into 
vicinity  of  Washington,  their  troubles  would  end,  and  their 
its  be  supplied.     Only  one  thing  prevented ;   and  that  was 
28     • 
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*that  the  soldiers  did  not  own  Washington,  and  could  not  boy 
it,  and  were  not  allowed  to  appropriate  it.  And  if  they  had 
been  set  down  in  the  centre  of  Canaan,  penniless  and  forbidden 
to  forage,  thej  would  have  starved  just  as  soon  as  in  Sahara. 
Guards  were  between  them  and  the  city;  and  in  the  camp  not 
a  loaf  (little  loaf)  of  bread  could  be  bought  short  of  ten  or 
twelve  and  one-half  cents,  and  all  other  necessaries  were  fullj 
equal  in  price.  Some  soldiers  assured  nie  that  they  had  suffer- 
ed more  keenly  from  hunger  since  they  came  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Washiqgton,  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  service. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
sailor  did  in  a  dark  alley  in  London,  where  a  highwayman 
threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he  did  not  deliver  his  purse, 
viz.,  that  one  might  as  well  be  here  without  brains  as  without 
money. 

Occasionally  they  would  break  through  all  restraint,  (for 
hunger  will  break  through  a  stone  wall,)  and  transfer  the  com- 
missary and  sutler  stores  to  their  own  possession.  Once  our 
C.  C.  tent  lay  directly  in  the  way  of  their  raid.  The  sounds 
which  they  emitted,  as  they  passed  on  each  side  of  our  tent, 
approached  very  near  to  my  ideas  of  the  music  of  Pandemonium* 
But  our  C.  C.  tent  was  respected  and  untouched.  Next  morn- 
ing, had  the  ground  in  our  vicinity  been  as  well  covered  with 
manna  as  it  was  with  the  foraged  hard  tack,  wc  should  have 
gone  out  with  our  ephas  and  our  homers  to  gather  it  up.  I 
should  here  add,  however,  that  during  the  latter  portion  of  oar 
stay  in  the  camp,  at  least,  rations  of  fresh  beef  were  regularly 
served  to  the  soldiers,  I  think  twice  a  week. 

Perhaps,  also,  in  discoursing  on  the  high  price  of  good  things. 
I  should  have  made  a  single  exception,  I  do  not  know  the  price 
of  whiskey.     For  a  number  of  days  I  could  not  define  why  all 
— or  next  to  all — the  venders  of  bread  and  cakes  and  pics  and 
fruit  and  milk  and  lemonade,  should  be  ladies,  or  why  if  a  man 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  retailing  these  commodities  in  the 
camp,  he  would  invariably  be  accompanied  by  a  female  vender. 
But  I  found  at  length  that  in  the  camp,  as  elsewhere,  one  is  nev- 
er too  old  to  learn.     Those  ladies — do  not  hold  mo  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact — I  cannot  make  oath  to  it,  but  I  had  it  from  the 
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soldiers  who  professed  to  know, — those  ladies  were  walking, 
simpering  dram  shops.  The  peculiarities  of  their  apparel,  and 
their  exemption  from  search  by  the  guards  and  police,  enabled 
them  to  smuggle  whiskey  into  camp,  and  deal  it  out  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  the  means  to  purchase  it,  '*  on  the  sly."  There 
was  now  and  then  a  policeman,  however,  who,  like  the  cap- 
turers  of  poor  JeflF.,  so  far  sacrificed  his  gallantry  and  forgot 
the  magnanimity  of  his  government,  as  to  overhaul  these  ves- 
sels and  confiscate  their  cargoes. 

Did  not  these  brave,  half-fed,  half-clothed  men  need  a  Chris- 
tian Commission  ?  And  was  it  not  a  privilege  to  act  the  part 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  them  ? 

NOT  ALONE. 

But  we  would  not  claim  the  entire  glory  of  this  labor  for  the 
Christian  Commission.  In  this  department — the  relieving  of 
the  temporal  wants  of  the  soldiers — we  enjoyed  the  competition 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  State  Agencies,  especially  the 
Ohio  Relief  Agency.  But  the  efiScient  operations  of  these  in- 
stitutions  did  not  obviate  tho  necessity  for  ours  to  distribute 
individual  charities,  uncontrolled  by  state  regulations  or  mili- 
tary laws. 

JOURNALIZING. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  daily  round  of  labor  and  duty,  let  the 
following  journal  suflBce. 

Sunday,  May  28th. — A  strange  Sabbath.  I  have  spent  many  a 
Lord's  Day  among  pioneer  settlers,  but  a  western  frontier  Sab- 
bath is  not  an  army  Sabbath.  Last  Sunday  I  was  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  9tb  A.  C,  some  of  whom  were  washing,  some 
playing  ball,  some  playing  cards,  some  lying  in  their  tents  and 
keeping  themselves  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  the  ^imes  would 
allow.  But  never  before  have  I  heard  such  unmitigated  jargon 
as  to-day.  Bugles,  drums,  mules  and  men  seem  engaged  in  an 
earnest  competition  for  the  honor  of  a  special  hearing.  The 
weather  is  charming.  Toilet  making  for  the  Sabbath,  after*  a 
long  storm,  however,  is  an  utter  failure.   For  two  days  and  one 
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night  I  have  been  in  the  mud,  with  but  little  chance  to  eat  or 
sleep.  But  here  are  other  things  besides  sunshine  to  make  us 
glad.  The  soldiers  come  crowding  around  our  tent  at  an  early 
hour,  to  obtain  reading  matter  and  stationery,  and  many  of 
them  sit  writing  letters  to  their  friends  at  our  long  rough  table, 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  This  duty,  for  want  of  paper  and 
ink,  they  have  long  neglected.  We  have  as  yet  received  no 
stationery  for  distribution  in  this  camp,  and  our  private  stores, 
though  freely  given,  are  only  as  a  drop  to  this  ocean  of  de- 
mand. 

Our  programme  was  agreed  on  last  evening,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Two  go  to  the  Chaplains'  meeting  of  worship  in  the  1st 
Div.,  two  circulate  in  the  2nd  Div.,  two  in  the  4th,  (the  3d  and 
4th  Divs.  being  merged  in  one  now  called  the  4th,)  and  one, 
besides  the  cook,  attends  at  the  tent.  We  distribute  no  sup* 
plies  to-day  except  reading  and  stationery,  and  medicine  to 
those  who  arc  in  great  need.  Two  of  our  number  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  our  worship,  have  gone  to  town.  Every  one 
takes  one  hundred  papers  and  twenty-five  Testaments  for  dis- 
tribution, and  every  one  gives  notice  of  a  meeting  Pt  our  tent 
at  2  P.  M.,  and  all  except  those  who  go  to  worship  with  the 
Chaplains  of  the  1st  Div.  are  to  get  up  meetings  of  their  own 
where  they  go  in  the  A.  M.,  and  preach  to  as  many  as  they  can 
collect. 

Bro.  Libby  and  myself  went  to  the  4th  Div.  Our  stores 
were  speedily  exhausted  and  we  sent  two  soldiers  for  a  new 
supply  of  fifty  Testaments  and  three  hundred  papers,  while  we 
gathered  a  congregation  for  a  meeting.  After  singing  from  the 
books  we  distributed,  in  which  exercise  the  soldiers  joined,  we 
had  a  season  of  prayer,  then  another  hymn.  I  then  spoke  to 
the  congregation  from  the  words  of  Paul,  "  Fight  the  good  figW 
of  faith,"  and  Bro.  Libby  followed  with  remarks.  It  wasavery 
interesting  season.  Our  new  supplies  had  arrived,  and  we  dis- 
tributed them  and  returned  to  our  tent.  During  the  morning 
I  found  several  young  men  from  Iowa  with  whom  I  had  former- 
ly had  some  acquaintance.  They  were  not  Christians.  I  tried 
to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  carrying  the  love  of 
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the  Saviour  in  their  hearts  when  they  should  return  to  their 
friends.  I  fear  the  effort  failed,  though  they  freely  confessed 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

At  2  P.  M.  a  large  audience  assembled  before  our  tent,  but 
during  the  preliminary  exercises  I  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
vertigo,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  too  much  labor  and  exposure, 
and  too  little  rest.  A  surgeon  was  summoned.  I  was  soon 
out  of  immediate  danger,  though  quite  unwell.  The  meeting 
progressed  with  interest.  Bro.  Gallagher  preached  and  others 
followed.  Solemnity,  attention  and  good  order  characterized 
the  exercises.  The  meeting  being  over,  the  brethren  circulated 
in  the  camp  again  as  in  the  morning. 

Monday,  May  29. — The  brethren  who  could  be  spared  from 
the  tent,  loaded  themselves  with  reading  matter  and    went  out 
again,  while  those  who  remained  waited  upon  the  crowd  that 
thronged  our  tent.     By  11  A.  M.,  to-day,  feeble  as  I  was,  I  had 
distributed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Testaments,  besides  religious 
papers,  pens,  pencils,  pen   holders,  ink,  envelops  and   writing 
paper  in  proportional  quantities.     Mrs.  Wilson  and  others  had 
distributed  pins,  needles,  thread  and  housewifeS;  in  large  num- 
bers and  small  quantities.     But  our  supplies  were  short;  and 
instead  of  supplying  every  soldier  who  needed  one,  with  a 
housewife  or  a  comfort-bag,  we  were  compelled  to  open  them 
all  and  divide  the  thread,  the  pins,  the  needles,  the  soap,  combs, 
ftnd  every  thing  else  that  would  bear  dividing,  that  as  many 
Poor  fellows  as  possible  might  have  a  share  for  the  necessitiea 
of  the  hour. 

Three  barrels  of  pickles  were  this  morning  distributed  at  the 
fate  of  half  a  pint  to  a  man,  and  seized  and  devoured  with  vo- 
racity.    Those  who  could  bring  cups  or  camp  kettles  brought 
then),  those  who  could  do  no  better  took  their  share  in  pieces 
of  paper,  and  not  a  few  stretched  out  their  naked  hands,  and 
begged  us  to  empty  our  dippers  into  them,  which  we  often  did. 
It  was  an  affecting  spectacle  to  see  these  men  crowd  up  and 
beg,  and  stretch  out  their  hands  for  these  supplies.      Apple 
butter  and  blackberry  sjrup  have  been  in  as  good  demand  as 
pickles.     A  few  hundreds  of  under-clothes;  and  various  other 
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articles  found  a  ready  market  among  our  numerous  customers 
this  morning. 

At  11  o'clock  we  had  nothini^  left  in  our  store  but  a  few 
Testaments  and  envelops,  except  a  few  barrels,  kegs,  and 
boxes  on  which  an  embargo  had  been  laid,  for  reasons  which  I 
never  fully  understood.  Still  the  push  continued  unabated,  still 
the  calls  were  as  clamorous  as  ever,  still  scores  of  hands  which 
were  never  stretched  out  in  supplication  to  an  enemy,  were  ex- 
tended toward  us  for  supplies,  which  we  could  not  furnish.  Re- 
cord it  as  a  weakness  if  you  will,  but  if  my  blotted  diary  is  not 
mistaken,  there  were  tears  shed  at  other  times  as  well  as  this, 
over  the  sufiFerings  we  had  not  the  means  to  relieve.  Now  is 
heard  the  report  of  a  musket  near  our  tent,  and  a  sergeant  falls 
mortally  wounded  by  an  intoxicated  soldier  whom  he  is  trying 
to  arrest.  Another  victim  is  added  to  the  list  of  thousands  of 
our  men  sacrificed  to  the  bottle. 

Sanford  starts  for  the  city  to  hasten  up  our  supplies,  but  be- 
fore his  return,  Mr.  Lawrence,  our  Field-Agent,  arrives,  and 
heartily  approves  of  all  we  have  done. 

P.  M.  Wagon  loads  of  supplies  arrive  and  our  labors  begin 
anew,  and  continue  till  the  gathering  shadows  of  evening  sum- 
mon us  to  our  place  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Tuesday,  May  30th. — Thronged  from  morning  till  night 
Porter  and  Gallagher  out  distributing  in  the  camp,  and  all  the 
rest,  except  Jones  who  is  absent,  at  work  at  the  top  of  our 
speed,  vainly  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who 
throng  our  tent,  and  opening  the  good  supply  of  articles  receiv- 
ed from  Washington.  One  barrel  and  one  keg  of  cucumber 
pickles,  placed,  one  pickle  at  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  men  more 
clamorous  for  them  than  so  many  children  could  be  for  sweet- 
meats— nearly  a  barrel  of  dried  apples,  exclusively  for  the  sick, 
a  single  handful  at  a  time,  much  other  dried  fruit  in  the  same 
way — one  keg  of  apple  butter,  half  a  pint  to  a  patient — ^balf  a 
keg  of  preserved  tamarinds  in  the  same  manner — cans  of  fruit, 
mutton,  condensed  milk,  packages  of  farina,  all  opened  and  di- 
vided into  small  quantities,  that  as  many  soldiers  as  possible 
may  have  a  taste,  who  are  too  ill  to  eat  their  rations.  Today 
we  became  desperate,  knocked  the  covers  ofif  the  boxes  and 
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the  heads  into  the  barrels  and  kegs,  which  had  been  reserved, 
and  distributed  the  contents;  and  gave  out  word  that  if  there 
was  any  damage  to  pay  we  would  settle  the  bills.  A  few  hun- 
dreds of  under  clothes  were  in  this  manner  transferred  from 
the  inside  of  boxes  to  the  outside  o{  trunks,  and  not  a  few  long- 
ing palates  were  tickled  as  they  had  not  been  for  many  days. 
Tracts,  papers  and  Testaments  were  distributed  in  many  thou- 
sands among  those  who  longed  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
food.  To  night,  as  we  closed  our  business  tent,  and  the  sol- 
diers all  hushed  their  clamor,  and  silently  filed  around  to  our 
place  of  worship,  and  bent  in  humble  adoration  before  their 
God  in  hundreds,  it  was  an  affecting  sight.  God  deigned  to 
grace  our  meeting  with  his  holy  presence,  walked  in  our  garden 
in  tlie  cool  of  the  day,  and  whi:?pered  many  an  encouraging 
word  to  the  hearts  of  the  desponding  soldiers.  One  by  one 
arose  and  testified  for  the  Saviour,  or  bowed  and  offered  thanks- 
giving to  him  who  had  been  their  preserver,  exhibiting  an  amount 
of  intelligence  and  a  depth  of  religious  experience  rarely  enjoy- 
ed. .Our  hearts  were  inspired  with  gratitude  that  one  may  lay 
himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  and  not  withdraw  himself 
from  the  altar  of  his  God.  Yea,  more ;  that  when,  from  a  true 
sense  of  duty,  one  sacrifices  wealth,  health,  life  for  the  good  of 
his  country  and  the  benefit  of  the  generations  yet  to  come,  God 
accepts  it  as  a  martyr's  ofi'ering. 

May  31.  Again  by  noon  were  our  supplies  exhausted.  Bro. 
Libby  and  myself  went  into  town  for  supplies  and  instructions 
and  consultation  with  the  oflScers  of  the  C.  C.,  while  Bros.  Pu- 
rinton,  Sanford  and  others  remained  in  camp  and  busied  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  for   the  benefit  of  the  soldiers. 

During  the  day  we  witnessed  the  marching  of  two  Brigades. 
Their  destination  is  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the  soldiers  expect 
to  be  paid  oflF  and  discharged.  Heaven  grant  that  they  be  not 
disappointed.  I  cannot  adequately  describe  their  exhibitions  of 
wild  delight,  nor  my  own  emotions,  as  I  witnessed  them. 
Though  loaded  with  guns,  blankets,  canteens,  camp  kettles, 
knapsacks  and  haversacks,  half  enough  for  a  mule  load — the 
healthy  men  would  leap  for  joy,  and  shout  and  huzzah,  and  the 
feeble  seemed  greatly  revived.  ^ 
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To-day  in  our  rambles  in  the  4th  Div.  of  our  corps,  we  en- 
countered four  men  at  a  game  of  cards,  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  unusual.  After  considerable  haggling  we  succeeded  in 
buying  the  cards,  in  exchanire  for  which  we  gave  Testaments, 
Hymn-books  and  other  reading  matter.  They  belonged  to  an 
Indiana  soldier,  who  became  a  triSe  excited  when  he  saw  the 
facts  being  entered  in  my  journal,  and  a  record  being  made  of 
his  name,  place  and  regiment,  and  asked  me  not  to  publish  bis 
name  in  the  papers,  which  I  readily  promised.  The  transac- 
tion excited  no  small  amount  of  attention,  and  some  facetions- 
ly  asked  whether  we  intended  to  use  the  cards  ourselves  or 
speculate  on  them.  We  satisfied  their  tender  consciences  bj 
assurances  that  we  should  do  neither,  but  carry  them  homeaod 
exhibit  them  to  our  Sabbath  school  children,  as  mementos  from 
Sherman's  camp.  Meanwhile  a  large  crowd  had  gathered 
around,  to  which  we  did  not  seriously  object,  and  by  the  time 
the  bargain  was  completed  and  the  cards  received,  and  books 
delivered,  wo  had  a  respectable  congregation,  for  numbers  at 
least,  with  whom  we  sang,  prayed  and  preached,  and  closed 
with  doxology  and  benediction.  Many  were  affected  to  tears 
during  the  exercises,  and  we  hoped  that  some,  then  and  there, 
decided  to  be  for  Christ. 

The  15th  A.  C.  are  moving,  moving,  and  we  must  move,  too, 
or  be  left  like  a  parson  without  a  parish. 

June  1.     Fast  day.    Prayer  meeting  at  6  1-2  o'clock,  AM., 
preaching  at  10.     Mr.  Jones  starts  for  his  home  in  Ohio.    Mr. 
Gallagher,  whose  loss  we  deeply  regret,  starts  for  his  home  in 
Hillsdale,  Mich.     Two  of  us  attended  Fast  day  exercises  in  the 
14th  corps,  conducted  by  Chaplain  Morris  of  the  113th  Ohio, 
and  received  a  hearty  invitation  from  the  assembly)  by  a  unani- 
mous and  almost  deafening  '*aye,"  to  move  our  Head  Quarters 
into  that  corps,  2nd  Div.,  to  which  invitation  we  responded  fa- 
vorably.    To-day  almost  the  entire  remaining  portion  of  the 
l5th  A.  C.  started  for  Louisville  or  for  their  homes,  and  in 
their  haste  left  seven  sick  soldiers  shelterless,  for  whom  Bro. 
Mason  carefully  provided,  and,  after  considerable  trouble,  pro- 
cured a  surgeon,  who  obtained  an  ambulance  and  had  them  con- 
veyed ^o  Campbell  Hospital.  We  were  glad  to  have  them  seat 
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that  Hospital,  as  we  were  sure  that  they  would  receive  the 
;t  of  care  from  Surgeon  Hall,  from  whom,  and  his  excellent 
y,  we  received  many  favors. 

June  2. — Distributed  our  stores  in  the  morning,  and,  with 
aid  of  soldiers  and  teams  and  drivers  sent  from  town,  by 
.  Lawrence,  packed  and  moved  about  three  miles,  and  re- 
ablished  ourselves  in  the  14th  A.  C.  Here  our  daily  business 
3  similar  to  that  already  described. 

SCENES   AT   OUR  TENT. 

raagine  several  hundreds  of  men  crowding  around  our  busi- 
3  tent,  by  6  1-2  o'clock,  who  had  been  collecting  ever  since 
'clock,  A.  M.,  and  calling  on  the  inmates  in  all  sorts  of  keys 
n  treble  to  sub-bass,  designating  them  as  Captain,  Chaplain, 
•tner.  Comrade,  Old  Man,  Uncle,  Grandpap,  Agent,  Pap,  and 
ing  for  every  kind  of  article  which  we  have,  and  not  a  few 
ch  we  have  not,  some  for  themselves,  some  for  a  sick  bunk- 
;e,  some  for  a  friend  on  guard  duty,  some  with  certificates 
.  orders,  and  others  without  them.  One  calls  out,  "  I  say, 
)tain,  can  you  give  me  a  pair  of  shoes?  I  am  nearly  bare- 
ted."  At  the  same,  time  exhibiting  a  shoe  which  would  have 
le  credit  to  the  Gibeonites  in  Joshua's  time.  Another  begs 
a  pair  of  drawers  or  anything  in  the  line  of  clothing,  and 
Is,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  claim,  that  he  has  hardly  rags  to 
er  him — and  the  rents  and  gaping  seams  all  over  him,  well 
est  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  plead  for  him  as  words 
not  plead.  Another  holds  up  a  certificate  from  his  Captain, 
(wing  that  he  is  needy  and  deserving,  and  that  he  was  near 
foot  of  the  roll  when  the  last  army  supplies  were  distribut- 
aiid,  therefore,  with  many  others,  was  left  unsupplied — or 
.t  be  was  sick  and  in  the  hospital  at  that  time,  or  on  detach- 
service,  or  that  no  clothing  has  been  distributed  to  his  Rcg- 
jnt  since  he  joined  it.  Sometimes  the  orders  would  be  sign- 
by  a  Cabtain  instead  of  a  Captain,  or.  some  other  very  obvi- 
i  mistake  would  indicate  that  it  was  not  genuine.  Then  the 
juse  would  be  that  the  orderly  wrote  it,  and  the  applicant 
3w  no  more  about  it.  Sometimes  the  reason  rendered  would 
that  the  Captain  was  a  Datchman  and  conldn't  spell.  6ome- 
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times,  when  a  closer  scrutiny  of  these  certificates  was  attempt- 
ed, the  papers  would  be  torn  to  tatters  in  a  moment.  Some- 
times the  applicant  would  be  invited  to  come  to  the  other  end 
of  the  tent  for  further  investigation  of  the  case,  but  would  al- 
most invariably  lose  his  way  in  the  crowd,  and  appear  no  more. 
Sometimes  a  good,  honest,  respectable  looking  man  would  beg 
for  a  pickle  or  a  knot  of  thread,  and  add,  "I  don't  beg  when 
Fm  at  home,  but  Uncle  Sam's  a  mighty  poor  paymaster — migh- 
ty slow  at  any  rate."  Another  chimes  in — "  What  do  you  think, 
Chaplain,  ate  we  going  to  be  discharged  soon?"  Our  answer 
is — "  Yes,  it  looks  like  that.  Those  whom  I  see  in  town  who 
ought  to  be  good  authority,  all  think  none  but  veterans  will  be 
retained,  and  they  will  not  be  needed  long.  This,  too,  is  the 
general  tenor  of  opinion  in  all  the  papers,  and  all  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  it."  "Well,"  says  the  interrogator,  while  the 
muscles  of  his  honest,  sun-burnt  face  twitch  around  in  various 
directions,  and  his  eyes  assume  a  misty  appearance,  "T  should 
be  mighty  glad  to  see  the  folks  at  home.  But  Fm  a  veteran. 
Tears  like  it  was  mighty  hard  for  a  feller,  because  he  has  been 
in  the  war  ever  since  it  began,  that  he  must  stay,  nobody  knows 
how  much  longer,  and  let  them  go  home  that's  just  'listed  and 
got  their  bounty."  And  as  the  poor  fellow  turns  sadly  away, 
there  comes  up  before  our  mind,  the  image  of  a  prairie  cabin, 
surrounded  by  a  small  corn  patch  and  potato  patch,  with  none 
to  cultivate  them,  but  the  half-trustful,  half-disconsolate  wife, 
who,  in  addition  to  this  labor,  has  the  care  of  two  or  three 

• 

small;  half-clad  children,  who  often  awaken  her  tcndercst sensi- 
bilities by  their  artless  inquiries  concerning  their  father,  whom 
one  or  two  of  them  can  scarcely  remember.  We  see  that  wife 
as  she  lays  the  little  ones  away  in  their  cots  at  nii^ht,  knccHo? 
with  them  and  teaching  them  one  by  one  that  He  who  feeds 
the  ravens  and  saves  the  trustful,  will  feed  them  and  save  their 
father.  And  our  inmost  heart  responds,  "  0  God  !  protectthose 
that  protect  their  country." 

But  we  have  no  time  for  sentimentalities.  Work  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day;  and  with  compressed  lips,  and  filmy  vision,  we 
turn  to  answer  one  of  the  numerous  calls  for  aid  which  every 
moment  brings.     Among  the  many  hundreds  of  genuine  orders, 
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which  excite  no  suspicion,  occasionally  we  read  one   somewhat 
as  follows : 

Head  Quarters  2d  Brig. Div.  ) 

June  3,  1865.  ) 

Agent  Chris.  San.  Com. 

Dear  Sir :  Pleas  let  the  barer  have  a  bottle  of  blackbery  cordial, 
or  some  other  medicin  jou  may  have  for  diaree  for  he  has  it  bad 
and  oblige,  Yours,  &c.  G.  H.  Ass,  SergH, 

"  Sec  here  comrade — this  order  is  addressed  to  the  Chris. 
San.  Com.  The  Chris.  Com.  is  one,  and  the  San.  is  another; 
for  which  is  this  intended  ?"  "  For  this.  I  asked  for  it  to  come 
here  to  this  tent."  "Well,  who  wrote  it?*'  "The  assistant 
Surjunt."  "Do  you  mean  Sergeant  or  Surgeon?  Is  he  a  Doc- 
tor V  "  Yes  sir — No  sir — hc*s  the  hospital  steward."  "  Well, 
docs  the  ht)spital  steward  date  at  Brigade  Head  Quarters  or 
Regimental?  And  does  he  know  how  to  spell  the  easiest  words 
in  the  English  language  or  not  ?  And  doesn't  he  know  better 
than  to  write  diaree  for  diarrhea."  "  I  don't  know,"  says  the 
forlorn  looking  pat-riot,  "  I  know  he  wrote  it,  and  gave  it  to 
me  ;  that*s  all  I  know  about  it."  "  To  what  Reg*t  do  you  be- 
long?"    "  I  belong  to  34th Vol.  Inft."  "  Soldiers,  do  any 

of  you  know  the  name  of  the  hospital  steward  of  34 ?" 

«  Y^cs"— "  Yes"— His  name  is  G.  H.     I  guess  it's  all  right."  A 
good,  kind-hearted  Chaplain,  who  stands  near,  says  that  "one- 
half  of  tlie  hospital  stewards  who  act  as  assistant  Surgeons,  do 
not  know  anything  about  medicines,  and  very  probably  do  not 
know  how  to  spell  diseases.     "  But" — we  ask — "  do  they  not 
know   whether   they   are   Ass.  Sergeants  or  Ass.  Surgeons?" 
"  Well,"  says  the  Chaplain,  "  I  reckon  not,— all  of  them."     The 
patient  bj  this  time  begins  to  feel  that  the  argument   is  rather 
against  him,  and  turns  slowly  away.     Now  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  this  order  is  a  forgery.      But    see    that   soldier's   staring 
eyes,  and  sallow  skin,  and  haggard  face;  and  as  he  stands  to 
windward  of  you,  mark  his  fetid  breath,  and  as  he  turns  to  go, 
mark  again  his  tottering  gait.      Well,  forged  or  not,  I  cannot 
resist  this  appeal,  and  do  not  want  to,  and  for  humanity's  sake, 
and  for  mercy's  sake,  if  not  for  truth  and  righteousness,  he  shall 
have  the  medicine. 
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But  here  is  another  case :  a  mere  boy,  who  will  tell  forty  lies 
for  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  then  give  it  away  to  a  chum,  and  mo 
the  risk  of  begging  another  quid.  He  has  stood  at  one  end  of 
our  rough  counter  for  near  half  an  hour,  and  when  he  sees  any 
body  else  get  a  Testament,  or  a  comb,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
any  other  article,  he  wants  one.  At  length  the '  brother 
who  serves  at  that  end  of  the  counter  begins  to  be  unmindfal 
of  his  wants.  Then,  just  like  a  weasel  in  a  wall,  he  subsides 
here,  and,  at  the  same  time  reappears  at  the  other  end  of  the 
counter,  following  his  old  occupation.  This  is  too  much,  and 
we  begin  to  point  him  out  to  the  crowd  as  a  bummer.  Then  he 
abates  again,  to  save  himself  from  ridicule,  and  slinks  away. 

One  man,  whom  I  had  seen  and  marked  in  his  own  regiment 
as  a  man  of  little  moral  worth,  came  into  our  tent  one  day  with  , 
an  order  for  blackberry  wine.  Instead  of  answcrin*  the  order, 
I  began  to  scrutinize  it  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ply 
the  patient  with  some  questions  on  religious  matters.  This 
was  much  more  than  his  order  called  for;  and  after  answering 
one  or  two  questions  very  meekly,  he  gave  a  very  saucy  answer 
to  my  last  one,  and  left  the  tent  at  a  very  rapid  gait. 

A  stalwart  German  enters  now, and  begins  to  ask  for  "vine." 
He  is  answered  that  we  have  some  pure  blackberry  wine. 
"Veil,"  says  he, "I  vantsh  a  drink."  "Have  you  a  certificate 
from  a  Surgeon?"  "No."  "  Are  you  sick  ?"  "No."  "Have 
you  been  sick  ?"  "  No;  but  I  vantsh  a  drink."  By  some  very 
emphatic,  Anglo-Saxon  phrases,  he  soon  becomes  satisfied  that 
he  has  got  into  the  wrong  shebunk,  and  goes  off  scolding  be- 
cause a  man  "  can*t  get  a  drink  ven  he  vantsh  it,"  while  a  score 
of  soldiers  set  up  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  who,  perhaps,  have 
made  him  believe  that  we  kept  a  8utler*s  establishment. 

Now  comes  an  old  Hibernian,  who,  with  a  very  surly  look, 
asks  for  tobacco.  He  is  kindly  informed  that  the  C.  C.  docs 
not  keep  tobacco.  This  information  makes  him  very  cross. 
In  no  very  pleasant  tones  he  now  asks  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  with 
no  better  success.  Now  he  becomes  almost  furious,  and  de- 
clares that  raw  recruits  are  getting  every  thing  they  want, 
while  he,  an  old  veteran,  can't  get  a  pap'orth  of  any  thing  from 
the  Chris.  Com.,  nor  the  San.  Com.,  nor  any  other  Com.    We 
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asked  if  he  had  an  order  for  clothing.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
needit;  and,  d'ye  see,  Fvo  scarce  a  rag  to  my  back;  and  I 
could  niver  get  a  cint  of  pay  nor  a  rag  of  clothing  from  the 
government  for  tin  months."  A  Chaplain  tried  to  pacify  the 
old  man,  by  telling  him  of  the  greater  honors  which  the  veter- 
ans would  wear,  which  could  not  be  worn  by  those  who  had  not 
won  the  laurels.  But  he  insisted  that  the  future  laurels  could 
neither  feed  nor  clothe  a  man  now.  At  length  one  of  the  breth- 
ren found  and  gave  him  a  small  paper  of  tobacco,  which  had  got 
into  our  tent  from  a  source  outside  of  our  regular  channel  of 
supplies;  and  also  gave  him  some  articles  of  clothing  which  he 
had  not  asked  for,  of  which  he  evidently  stood  in  need.  His 
heart  became  softened,  and  his  more  Christian,  or  more  amiable, 
qualities  were  brought  into  action,  and  he  left  our  tent  with  his 
opinion  of  bur  institution  greatly  improved. 

But  our  cook  knows  him.  He  enlisted  once  and  was  dis- 
charged for  incapacity — enlisted  again  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  got 
a  fat  bounty;  and  now  here  he  is,  just  ready  to  be  mustered 
out.  Well,  no  matter.  He  needed  all  we  gave  him,  not  ex- 
cepting the  tobacco,  and  I  hope  nobody  will  grudge  it  to  him. 

At  one  time  when  it  was  known  that  we  had  received  a  fresh 
supply  of  clothing,  the  rush  was  so  great  and  so  many  orders 
^ere  displayed,  that  we  required  those  who  held  them  to  form 
Into  a  line,  and  present  themselves  at  a  designated  place  at  our 
counter.  We  pointed  out  the  first  man  to  be  served,  and  the 
second,  and  directed  all  others  to  follow.  A  file  of  several  hun- 
dred men  was  formed,  which,  for  want  of  ample  room,  wound 
itself  in  various  directions,  sometimes  in  the  crowd,  and  some- 
times out  of  it.  Then  came  the  flankers — a  score  of  men  who 
made  all  possible  effort  to  crowd  into  the  line  near  the  front, 
that  they  might  be  the  sooner  served.  Some  by  this  process 
were  jostled  in,  and  some  were  jostled  out,  in  spite  of  all  effort 
to  prevent  it.  When  a  successful  flanker  came  to  the  front,  a 
witness  would  appear  against  him,  and  he  would  be  sent  to  the 
rear.  When  one  who  had  been  crowded  out,  saw,  by  watching 
his  place  in  the  moving  file,  that  his  turn  should  have  come,  be 
appeared  at  the  counter  with  a  witness  of  his  disaster,  and  was 
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served.  Four  of  us  inspected  these  orders  and  delivered  the 
goods,  till  our  supply  was  exhausted;  and,  as  a  good  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  order  it,  at  the  same  time  all  the  genuine  or- 
ders were  filled,  and  a  few,  as  we  saw  by  inspecting  them  after- 
wards, which  were  no  doubt  spurious. 

DEMAND  FOB  BELIOIOUS  BEADING. 

So  long  a  time  had  the  army  been  without  reading  matter, 
that  the  sight  of  our  ample  supply  of  various  papers  and  pam- 
phlets, Testaments  and  Hymn-books,  excited  them  almost  beyond 
bounds.     As  they  saw  the  boxes  opened,  they  would  bc<?in  to 
call  for  "a  paper,"  '*a  paper."  "  This  way  Chaplain."  "  Please 
give  me  one."  "  Yes,  what  will  you  have  ?  We  have  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  P.  W,  Baptist, Episcopalian,  Methodist, 
German-Reformed,  Lutheran,  Moravian,  Ac.     Which  will  yoo 
take  ?"    One  calls  for  a  National  Baptist,  another  for  a  United 
Presbyterian,  half  a  dozen  for  others,  and  twenty  don't  care  what, 
if  they  can  get  a  good  paper.   "  Give  me  one  of  those  that  have 
a  flag  on  them."     [Christian  Banner.]     "  Give   me  a  5.  S. 
Times"    "  Give  me  a  Soldier's  Journal"     Another  wants  a 
Columbus  paper,  another  a  Cincinnati  paper,  another  a  Dayton 
paper,  another  a  Chicago  paper,  another  an  Indianapolis  paper. 
Out  speaks  another,  "  I  take  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal  when  I  am  at  home.     Can  you  give  me  one  of  them  ?"    As 
we  undertake  to  pass  one  to  him  twenty  or  thirty  other  hand* 
are  raised  for  others  of  the  same  kind.   Another  man  calls  ont, 
"  I  say,  Chaplain,  can  you  give  me  a  N.  Y.  Independent  T'  k% 
the  paper  is  passed  to  him,  there  comes  from  every  part  of  the 
crowd  a  similar  petition.     "  Have  you  a  Morning  Star  ?''  says 
another.  ^  Yes ;  but  what  do  you  know  of  the  Morning  Star  T 
'*  0  not  much;  but  I  have  got  acquainted  with   it   since  I  came 
into  the  army,  and  I  like  it  a  heap."    "  Well,  here  it  is."  "  Fll 
take  one,  too,  my  folks  in  Indiana  take  it,  and  it  'pears  like  it 
was  an  old  friend  when  I  see  it."    A  dozen  others  call  for  cop- 
ies with  more  or  less  of  commendation  for  the  paper.   And  our 
limited  stock  of  Stars  is  soon  exhausted,  leaving  more  hand* 
stretched  out  for  it  than  have  been  filled  with  it.     And  so  goes 
the  round  oX  a  supply  of  twenty-fi.ve  or  thirty  of  the  best  rclig- 
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ious  periodicals  in  tho  whole  world,  of  which  we  have  given 
oaty  I  believe,  between  8,000  and  10,000  in  a  single  day,  besides 
other  reading:  in  abundance. 

"  The  N.  Y.  Independent  is  tho  most  popular  paper  among 
the  soldiers,"  said  a  good  brother  to  me  one  day.  "I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,"  he  added,  "  because  it  indicates  a  very  low  type  of 
piety  in  the  army."  He  was  a  good  Congregational  minister, 
who  said  it ;  and,  as  it  was  2l  family  matter,  I  deemed  it  unsafe 
to  meddle  with  it,  and  left  it  where  I  found  it. 

Our  papers,  Testaments  and  tracts  and  Elymn-books,  were 
not  only  eagerly  sought  and  appreciated  by  the  pious,  but  were 
often  readily  substituted  by  the  thoughtless  in  place  of  their 
idle  games,  in  which  they  claimed  that  they  only  indulged  for 
want  of  something  to  do  or  something  to  read.  Often  would  a 
group  of  men  at  cards  declare  that  if  they  had  something  good 
to  read  they  would  prefer  reading  to  play.  To  distribute  Tes- 
taments and  olher  good  reading  to  such  men  was  a  pleasure. 
And  when  a  Brigade  has  suddenly  broken  camp  and  marched, 
leaving  pork  and  hard  tack,  half-worn  garments  and  other 
things,  scattered  on  the  ground,  it  has  been  a  rare  occurrence  to 
find  a  Testament,  a  Hymn-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  any  value, 
eitheur  English  or  German,  in  comfortable  reading  order  left  be- 
hind. Nor  do  I  remember  to  have  beard  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  any  reading  matter  given  to  the  soldiers  was  devoted 
to  an  improper  nse. 

INDIVIDUAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  intention  of  the  G.  G.  was,  as  we  understood  it,  to  place 
the  supplies  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  needed  them.  This 
we  endeavored  to  do,  though  sometimes  urged  to  take  a  differ- 
ent course.  Occasionally  a  soldier  who  was  sick  or  on  daty, 
or  who  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  guard  line,  would  send  to 
us  by  a  companion  for  an  article  of  clothing  or  a  handful  of 
dried  or  canned  frnit,  or  a  bottle  of  medicine,  &c.  With  such 
requests  we  always  complied;  and  I  now  remember  of  only  one 
instance  in  which  any  thing  wrong  was  attempted  in  such  a 
case,  and  that  attempt  was  promptly  counteracted.  Frequently 
a  Chaplain  would  come  to  our  Quarters  from  a  distant  Rcgi- 
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mcnt,  and  ask  for  a  snpply  of  reading  and   medicines  a 
clothing  for  the  sick  and  the  destitute  of  his  charge,  with  which 
quest  it  was  our  highest  pleasure  to  comply.  Sometimes  an  orde^ 
ly  would  come  or  send  for  supplies  which  were  needed  for  certaii 
soldiers,  whose  names  would  be  inserted  in  the  request.  Some- 
times a  Capt.  or  Lieut,  would  do  the  same.     When  there  wm 
no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  such  orders,  we  filled  them, 
if  it  was  in  our  power.     Surgeons,  too*,  would  often  send  for 
medicines  for  the  bearer  of  the  request,  sometimes  for   others, 
also.     Generally  all  such  cases  resulted  entirely  to  our  satis- 
faction, but  not  invariably.     We  were  told   that  soldiers  who 
received  our  goods  would  often  obtain  them  under  a  false  pre- 
tence, coming  half-naked  and  begging  for  clothing,  and  then  sell- 
ing it  for   drinks   and   luxuries.     Perhaps  they  did,  but  in  all 
cases  where  we  instituted   an   inquiry  into  such   reports,  ve 
found  that  they  originated  in  mistakes.    Whereas  the   soldiers 
often  complained  that  a  large  proportion  of  the   wines,  jellies, 
cordials  and  confectionaries  and  other  little  comforts   passed 
into  the  hands  of  officers  from  various  sources,  to  be  dist^iba^ 
ed,  never  found  their  way  out.     This  broad  and  common  asser- 
tion I  will  leave  where  I  found  it,  as  I  have  done  the  character 
of  the  N.  Y.  Independent,     There  may  be  men  in  the  armj,as 
I  am  satisfied  there  are  a  great  many  out  of  it,  who   believe 
themselves  to  be  acting  from  the  purest  principle,  but  do  not 
know — except  in  notes  and  bonds — the  difference  between;?n»- 
ciple  and  interest. 

A  young  man  once  came  to  our  tent  who  seemed  very  feeble, 
having,  as  he  said,  just  partially  recovered  from  camp  disease. 
Of  course  pure  blackberry  wine  was  just  the  article  he  needed,  of 
which  we  had  a  good  supply.  To.gnard  against  all  danger  and  de- 
ception, the  soldier  was  accompanied  to  his  Surgeon,  the  story 
substantiated,  the  wine  left  with  the  Surgeon  in  the  soldier's 
presence,  expressly  for  him.  Next  evening  he  called  again. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  the  wine  since,  nor  of  any  other  med- 
icine.    He  went  back  with  an  errand  that  produced  the  wine. 

On  another  occasion  a  can  of  peaches  was  carried  to  a  Sur- 
geon's tent.  The  Surgeon  said  that  a  Mr.  Q.  of  his  regiment, 
and  two  or  three  others,  greatly  needed  them,  having  been  od- 
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well  for  some  time.  Mr.  Q.  had  often  been  to  our  tent,  and 
ras  apparently  a  worthy  man.  The  peaches  were  left.  Next 
svcnin^jr  Mr.  Q.  called  at  our  tent,  and,  on  inquiry,  we  found  that 
leither  he  nor  his  invalid  friends,  had  heard  of  the  peaches. 
We  gave  him  another  can  for  the  patients,  thinking  those  al- 
ready left  might  spoil  before  ho  would  get  them. 

A  Surgeon  complained  to  Bro.  Mason  that  our  individual  dis- 
tribution system  was  playing  mischief.  We  had/  he  said,  the 
evening  before,  given  out  a  can  of  tomatoes  to  a  sick  soldier  for 
Limself  and  invalid  comrades,  but  the  soldier  had  taken  them 
to  his  tent  and  devoured  the  whole  of  them  himself.  Of  course 
his  life  would  be  greatly  endangered  by  such  an  operation. 
But  as  we  could  hardly  believe  that  any  sick  animal  in  the  army, 
unless  it  was  a  sick  mule,  would  eat  a  whole  can  of  tomatoes 
at  a  meal,  and  as  we  had  not  had  a  can  of  tomatoes  since  we 
came  into  camp,  and  as  we  had  not  at  that  time  given  a  whole 
can  of  fruit  of  any  kind  into  the  hands  of  any  one  soldier,  we 
hesitated  a  little  about  believing  the  story,  even  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  physician.  Perhaps  could  we  have  left  the  tent  to  look 
after  all  these  cases  when  tliey  came  up,  we  should  have  found 
explanations  wholly  exonerating  the  Surgeons.  We  therefore 
did  not  charge  them  with  any  intentional  wrong,  and  especially 
^  they  seemed  to  be  gentlemen. 

MUTUAL  GOOD   FEELING. 

We  endeavored  to  treat  the  soldiers  with  uniform  kindness, 
ind  wc  usually  enjoyed  their  hearty  good  will  in  return ;  and 
inth  one  unimportant  exception,  wc  escaped  all  raiding  and 
)lundcring.  We  remembered  that  there  were  as  good  men  in 
he  ranks  as  among  the  oflScers — and  that  those  were  more 
leedy  of  sympathy  than  these — that  many  of  our  own  church 
nembers  and  others  as  pious  and  conscientious,  had  gone  to 
he  army  from  pure  motives,  and  carried  the  image  of  the  Sav- 
our with  them.  We  remembered  that  it  would  be  recorded 
igainst  us,  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  Master,  if  we  should  rudely 
mtreat  one  of  the  lea^t  of  his  disciples.  We  remembered  that 
iome  of  our  dear  friends  had  gone  from  the  ranks  of  the  army 
29* 
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to  their  reward,  who,  by  kind  attentions,  might  have  been  saved 
to  their  families  and  friends.  We  considered  that  it  would  be 
bard  that  a  whole  Brigade  should  be  treated  as  unworthy  of 
confidence,  because  there  were  half  a  dozen  knaves  in  it,  from 
whom,  perhaps,  every  honest  man  was  just  as  liable  to  sufferas 
we  were.  We  remembered  the  example  of  Him  who  lovingly 
labored  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  abused  and  insulted  him, 
and  who  had  followed  us  with  acts  of  kindness  which  met  with 
poor  returns.  Such  reflections  as  these  were  sometimes  indis- 
pensable to  our  Christian  equilibrium,  when,  all  exhausted,  we 
were  annoyed  by  the  unkind  or  thoughtless  acts  of  a /cir  among 
the  many. 

FREEDMEN  AND   SLAVEHOLDERS. 

We  had  all  the  less  experience  with  these  two  classes  of 
men,  because  the  slaveholders  are  not  soldiers,  and  because  the 
black  soldiers  generally  could  not  read,  and,  therefore  did  not 
want  our  papers  and  books;  could  not  write,  and  did  not  want 
our  stationery;  were  not  sick,  and  did  not  want  our  medicines; 
were  neither  tender  nor  imprudent,  and  did  not  want  our  cloth- 
ing; were  not  accustomed  to  high  fare,  and  did  not  want  onr 
extras  and  relishes ;  were  more  used  to  taking  care  of  them- 
selves than  white  people  are ;  and  so  needed  neither  our  sym- 
pathy nor  our  aid;  were  not  beggars,  and  would  not  ask  for 
what  they  did  not  need.     As  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  saw  of  the 
ex-slaveholders,  I  will  mention  a  family  in  Alexandria,  to  whom 
I  ventured  to  broach  the  subject  of  emancipation.  The  old  gen- 
tleman's tongue  was  loosed;    and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  were  nowise  backward  in. bearing  a  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows: 

I  am  a  Union  man,  sir,  and  have  been  from  the -beginning.  1 
told  my  neighbors  in  a  public  meeting,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
rebellion,  that  the  south  would  have  to  eat  dirt,  and  they  cursed 
me  for  it.  I  had  a  better  opportunity  to  know  both  the  north 
and  the  south  than  they  had,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
keep  out  of  the  rebellion.  I  was  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  I  al- 
ways treated  my  liiggers  well,  sir,  and  they  were  a  cussed  sight 
better  off  than  they  could  be  if  compelled  to  take  care  of  them- 
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selves.  The  nigger  was  made  for  slavery,  sir.  But  I  don't 
find  fault  with  the  government  for  emancipation,  though  it  is  a 
great  damage  to  ths  slave  and  the  master,  sir.  But  it  was  slav- 
ery that  raised  the  rebellion,  and  I  couldn't  see  how  the  rebel- 
lion could  be  put  down  without  destroying  the  institution  of 
slavery ;  and  that  is  what  I  told  them  in  the  first  place,  sir.  I 
told  them  that  we  should  lose  our  niggers,  if  we  went  to  war 
with  the  north,  but  they  scouted  the  idea.  But,  sir,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  southern  people  will  never  live  amomg  free 
niggers  and  let  free  niggers  live  among  them  peaceably,  sir. 
You  mark  my  word,  sir,  you  give  a  nigger  an  inch,  and  he'll 
take  an  ell,  sir.  He'll  always  take  an  ell,  sir,  if  you  give  him 
an  inch,  and  the  white  people  wont  stand  it.  I've  lived  in  Al- 
exandria almost  all  my  life,  sir,  and  I  have  owned  and  occupied 
this  house  for  22  years,  but  I  haven't  a  nigger  left  now.  And 
when  the  Union  forces  took  possession  of  Alexandria,  nigger 
guards  were  placed  over  the  city— over  the  white  citizens — 
yes,  sir,  over  the  white  citizens!  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
sir?  Wasn't  that  hard?  And  they  were  ten  times  more  inso- 
lent than  the  white  soldiers.  White  soldiers  would  let  a  man 
attend  to  his  own  affairs  peaceably  and  quietly,  only  they  would 
keep  a  good  lookout  for  him.  But,  sir,  when  the  niggers  were 
set  to  guard  my  premises,  I  couldn't  go  out  of  my  own  house 
on  my  own  business  without  being  challenged  by  a  nigger,  gun 
in  hand,  sir.  They  would  yell  at  me, "Halt — where  you gwino? 
What  you  gwine  after?  What  you  gwine  do?"  And  I  had  to 
stand  at  my  own  door  and  answer  all  the  questions  a  nigger 
had  a  mind  to  ask  me,  before  I  could  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
my  own  house.  But  I  sot  by  my  niggers.  I  sot  a  heap  by  'cm, 
sir.  I  sot  by  'em  like  they  had  been  my  own  children.  But 
they  were  niggers;  and  if  you  give  a  nigger  an  inch  he'll  take 
an  ell,  sir.  My  niggers  are  gone  now.  It's  hard  to  part  with 
niggers,  harder  in  one  sense  than  it  is  to  lose  children.  For 
when  a  child  dies  he's  gone  from  you, that's  all;  and  you  have 
no  more  expense  with  him  and  no  more  trouble  about  him.  But 
when  you  lose  a  nigger,  sir,  besides  all  the  grief  there  is  the 
dead  loss  of  the  whole  value  of  the  nigger,  sir,  the  whole 
yaluc." 
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One  who  did  not  see  this  dumpy  old  man  of  65,  with  hU 
wliite  eyc8,  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  turn-up  nose,  and  to- 
bacco-stained lips  and  florid  face,  and  hear  the  numerous  em- 
bellishing  phrases  with  which  ho  interspersed   his   harangue, 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  effect  it  produced  on  his  audience* 
But  I  am  sure  I  have  often  felt  more  solemn  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

This  man  was  a  professed  Unionist,  and  was  in  conversation, 
with  one  whom  h6  knew  to  be  a  northern  Union  man,  and  i^ 
was  wholly  unsafe  for  him  to  exhibit  his  rebellious  proclivities, 
if  he  possessed  any.     Yet,  in  all  he  said,  it  was  plain  there  w».a 
a  bitter  feeling  rankling  in  his  bosom,  which  it  was  dilEcult  to 
control.     So  is  it  with  others  of  the  same  class.     From  all  that 
I  was  able  to  learn,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  that   smouldering 
flame  finds  vent,  it  will  burn  like  a  *'  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone," 
otherwise   it  may,  in  time,  become  extinguished.     At  present 
this  spirit  is  held  in  check.     Since  the   assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  loyal  men  in  and  about  Washington  have  been  in 
such  a  state  of  exasperation  that  one  would  as  soon  swallow 
arsenic  or  burning  coals  as  utter  disloyal  sentiments.    It  was 
reported  to  us  while  we  were  in  Washington,  on  good  auihori- 
ty,  and  was  uncontradicted,  that  a  fearful  epidemic  prevailed 
among  the  treasonable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  imraediatelj 
after  Mr.   Lincoln's    death.     A  considerable    number  of  that 
class  died  suddenly,  on   the  streets,  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  their  bodies  were  picked  up  in  the  morning,  and 
were  carried  to  their  resting  places,  and  no  investigation  was 
ever  made  into  the  cause  of  their  death.     On  Sabbath  morning 
following  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  a  clergyman  entered 
his  pulpit  in  Washington,  and  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  deserved 
his  fate,  and  that  the  same  fate  would  be  merited   by  his  suc- 
cessor, should   he  pursue  a  similar  course.     In  three  minutes 
that  minister  was  down  from  his  desk  with  a  rope  around  bis 
neck,  and  in  three  minutes  more  he  would  have  been  hanged  by 
his  outraged  parishioners,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  po- 
lice.    Since  then  treason  in  our  Capital  has  held  its  peace,  for 
traitors   have  had  their  choice  to  hold  their  tongues  or  hold 
iheir  breath. 
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Rev.  Mr.  H.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  a  C. 
C.  delegate,  related  to  me  the  following  fact,  which  I  believe 
has  not  as  yet  found  its  way  into  type.  Mr.  H.  had  lived  and 
taught  in  Alabama,  and  reckoned  among  his  personal  friends 
there  one  Dr. ,  who  owned  a  plantation  on  the  Mississip- 
pi river,  stocked  with  sixty  slaves.  He  had  encouraged  them, 
by  perquisites  and  extra  favors,  to  oversee  themselves,  and 
thus  save  himself  the  expense  of  a  white  soul-driver.  He  vis- 
ited them  after  the  Union  troops  had  taken  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  river,  not  far  distant.  They  had  done  nobly, 
better  than  when  they  had  an  overseer,  and  the  Dr.  highly  com- 
plimented them  for  their  fidelity  and  success.  But  the  Yan- 
kees, he  said,  were  getting  uncomfortably  near ;  and  to  insure 
himself  and  the  negroes  against  all  disaster,  he  had  determined 
to  take  them  with  him  the  next  day  to  Alabama.  When  he 
arose  next  morning  to  carry  his  benevolent  purpose  into  exe- 
cution, there  was  neither  a  negro  nor  a  mule  on  the  plantation, 
but  the  chattel- bipeds,  aided  by  the  chattel-quadrupeds  had  alrea- 
dy ensconsed  themselves  within  the  Yankee  lines.  To  witness 
such  ingratitude  among  men  and  cattle,  so  shocked  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  good  Dr.  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  despondency, 
from  wliich,  at  last  accounts,  he  had  not  recovered.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  from  sheer  grief,  over  a  loss  much  heavier  than  to  have 
parted  with  sixty  children. 

From  all  that  we  saw  of  the  negroes  in  Sherman's  army  and 
elsewhere,  it  was  difiBcult  to  understand,  as  did  this  old  Alex- 
andrian philanthropist,  that  they  were  greatly  injured  by  eman- 
cipation. The  soldiers  seemed  brave,  well  disciplined  and  or- 
derly. I  saw  colored  soldiers  insulted  and  abused  by  white 
men  in  blue  uniforms,  and  I  always  saw  those  soldiers  bear 
those  insults  with  fortitude,  though  not  with  indifference.  And 
I  said  within  myself — "He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city." 

Two  of  us  were*passing  through  the  camp  of  the  negro  sol- 
diers, when  we  saw  a  colored  boy — a  muscular  jet  black  "in- 
stitution,"— carefully  scanning  a  bit  of  newspaper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  into  whose  mysteries  he  seemed  to  bo 
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peering,  with  a  will  to  comprehend  them.  He  could  read  a 
little,  he  said.  He  could  make  out  some  things  in  a  newspa- 
per, and  could  study  out  a  few  chapters  in  the  Testament,  by 
taking  time.  But  one  thing  troubled  him  greatly.  He  could 
not  read  the  numbers.  On  the  margin  of  his  paper,  with  rar 
pencil  I  began  to  write  the  Arabic  figures.  But  he  could  read 
those,  he  said.  His  trouble  was  to  read  the  numbers  by  tbe 
letters,  so  as  to  find  his  chapters  in  the  Testament.  He  knew 
that  I  represented  one,  V  five,  and  X  ten ;  that  was  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  In  five  minutes  time 
he  comprehended  the  whole  theory.  And  as  he  saw  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  numerals  proceeded,  and  the  others  also 
which  are  used  to  represent  the  higher  numbers,  he  exclaimed: 
"  0  yes,  sir,  yes,  sir — I  see  it  now.  I  never  thought  of  ibat 
before."  A  little  farther  on,  we  found  a  little  group  all  eager 
to  learn.  One  of  their  number  had  been  taught  a  little  by  a 
friendly  soldier,  and  was  anxious  to  teach  the  rest,  but  had  no 
suitable  book.  Gladly  they  accepted  our  proposal  to  furnish 
them,  and  a  lad  was  gladly  detailed  to  bring  the  spclliog 
books.  But  in  no  case,  to  my  knowledge,  did  a  negro  apply 
for  or  receive  food,  clothing,  or  medicine,  during  our  stay  la 
camp. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  14th  Army  Corps  were  a  color- 
ed family — happy  as  lords,  in  a  perfect  shell  of  a  house,  with 
one  acre  of  land,  for  which  they  were   paying  $60.  rent,  and 
making  a  good  living  by  days*  work.     They  spoke  well  of  their 
former  master,  who  was  ifow  one  of  their  neighbors,  but  they 
liked  much  better  to  take  care  of  themselves.     We  had  some 
dealings  with  them,  and,  though  wc  had  90  complaints  to  make 
of  their   honesty,  we  found  them  as  sharp  for  a  trade  as  the 
keenest  Yankees.     They  professed  a  hope  in  Christ,  and  seem- 
ed more  thankful  than  tongue  could  express,  that  God,  through 
Al)raham  Lincoln,  had  given  them  their  freedom.     1  embraced 
every  convenient  opportunity  to  converse  with  the   individuals 
and  groups  of  colored  people  among  whom*I  was  mingling  eve- 
ry day,  while  in  and  about  Washington,  and  what  I  have  said  of 
this  family  is  true  of  them  in  general.     They  are  industrious, 
frugal,  economical,  grateful  and  jubilant.      On  the  days  of  the 
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;ran<i  Review,  tliey  mingled  with  the  white  spectators  of  the 
icene,  and  though  the  dusky  files  of  their  sable  brethren,  who 
bad  so  nobly  defended  our  country,  were  not  seen  among  those 
^hosc  tattered  uniforms  and  battered  flags  were  vociferously 
cheered  as  ihcy  tramped  along  the  broad  avenues  of  the  capi- 
tal, yet  none  were  more  grateful — none  more  jubilant  than 
they.  And  shall  those  men,  than  whom  Spartans  were  never 
braver,  those  men  in  whose  bosoms  beat  as  loyal  hearts  as  ever 
throbbed  in  the  breast  of  Roman,  Swiss,  or  Pole,  still  be  de- 
nied their  rights  as  citizens,  and  refused  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise — those  men,  brave  and  true,  of  whom  the  pages 
of  history  will  record,  and  future  generations  own,  that  to  them 
our  republic  owes  its  existence?  Shall  not  those  men  who 
bave  so  nobly  established  and  vindicated  their  claims  to  man* 
liood,  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  mature  those 
virtues  which  they  so  undeniably  possess? 

And  do  not  the  signs  of  the  political  heavens  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  combination  of  the  Papal  element  of  our  country 
^ith  the  whole  brood  of  secession  sympathizers  against  the  en« 
Varichisement  of  the  colored  citizen  ?  And  will  not  a  military 
chieftain,  if  he  can  be  obtained,  be  the  most  available  leader 
or  such  an  enterprise  ?  Should  these  signs  prove  true,  then 
lave  we  reason  to  fear  for  our  country  that  the  first  woe  is 
Mi8t,  but  the  second  woe  cometh.  Perhaps  nothing  more  expres- 
live  of  the  sentiment  of  a  certain  class  of  men  on  this  subject  can 
»e  found,  than  is  contained  in  a  late  number  of  the  Universe, 
be  Irish  Catholic  organ  of  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  *<It  is 
evident  that,  fundamentally  speaking,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
;bings  to  make  a  citizen  of  the  negro.  The  negro  race  is  evi- 
IcDtly  under  the  ban  of  nature.  Is  there  any  obligation  on  the 
irhite  race  to  try  to  undo  this  ban,  to  the  degree  of  making 
perfect  political  equality  between  the  two  races?  Do  the  in- 
terests of  the  whites  require  such  an  act  ?  The  proper  an- 
swers to  these  questions  are  decided  negatives,"  Ac.  To  this 
is  added  that  ''  Against  negro  suffrage  will  stand  the  Irish  suf- 
Frage."  Modest  and  progressive  and  grateful  as  ever  I  But 
our  country  is  snfiBciently  forewarned.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  papal  element  has  been 
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identical  with  the  rebel — that  the  Pope  and  the  highest  Roman 
prelates  of  our  land,  have  ever  been  in  sympathy  with  our  ene- 
mies. NoW|  as  the  Irish  vote  goes  with  the  South  still,  and 
the  Southern  representation  is  greatly  increased  by  emancipor 
tionj  shall  we  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies  still  more, 
and  proportionally  weaken  our  own,  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  loyal  negro,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  disloyal  South- 
rons and  papists  ? 

ARMY   CHAPLAINS, 

In  all  our  labors,  both  religious  and  secular,  we  cooperated 
with  the  army  chaplains,  and  they  with  us.  We  found  them  a 
worthy,  self-denying  class  of  men.  They  were  compelled  to 
watch  their  chances  to  do  good,  even  in  the  camp,  where  fifes 
and  drums  and  bugles,  inspections  and  drills,  arc  Sabbath  ap- 
pendages. Everybody  prai^^es  the  brave  officer,  but  who  opens 
his  lips  for  the  faithful  chaplain  ?  There  are  chaplains  unwor- 
thy the  name  or  office,  but,  in  general,  those  with  whom  we  be- 
came acquainted  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
try, for  their  faithful  and  successful  efforts  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare   of  the  soldier. 

DIRECT   RELIGIOUS   EFFORT. 

In  all  our  business  and  confusion,  we  seldom  forgot  (kt 
Christ  and  salvation  constituted  the  most  important  theme  for 
discourse  to  the  soldier,  and  that  his  spiritual  welfare  was  a 
matter  of  far  greater  importance  than  his  food,  raiment,  and 
medicine.  The  distributing  of  our  religious  reading  matter, 
furnished  always  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  religious 
discourse,  and  even  the  Christian  benevolence  of  "those  who 
furnished  these  supplies,  without  money  and  without  price. 
We  found  it  easy  and  delightful,  on  almost  all  occasions,  to  in- 
troduce this  glorious  theme,  either  to  an  individual  or  a  crowd, 
either  at  our  own  tent  or  at  the  shelter-tent  or  camp-fire  of  th^ 
soldier.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  soldier  were  ever  present  the 
thoughts  of  the  perils,  numerous  and  terrible,  through  which  he 
had  passed,  the  scores  of  his  comrades  whom  he  had  left  b^ 
hind,  who  lay  uuburied  on  the  battle-ground;  or  to  meet  a  1'°' 
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goring  death  by  starvation  in  a  Southern  prison.  How  easy 
was  the  transition  from  these  ever-present  reflections  to  tho 
higher  theme  of  the  protecting  care  and  providential  kindness 
of  God,  whose  kind  hand,  for  some  wise  and  holy  purpose, 
tamed  aside,  in  a  thousand  instances,  the  shaft  of  death  from 
his  intended  victim!  The  thought  of  speedily  returning  home, 
too,  was  a  constant  guest  of  the  soldier,  and  an  ever  welcome 
topic.  Now  that  the  war  seemed  over  and  dangers  seemed 
past,  the  scenes  of  home  would  occupy  the  heart  of  the  bravo, 
in  spite  of  himself.  How  easy,  then,  to  discourse  of  those  most 
loving,  and  roost  loved  of  all,  who  had  lingered  in  the  twilight 
hour  in  those  well-remembered  nooks  and  dells,  to  plead  with 
God — of  those  sweetest  voices,  whose  accents  had  often  broken 
the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour  with  earnest  pleadings  for  the 
absent  and  imperilled — of  that  old  family  Bible,  and  family  al- 
tar, and  praying  group  around  it,  whose  voices  became  tremu- 
lous,  and  whose  utterances  were  often  choked  by  their  emo- 
tions, as  they  spoke  into  the  ear  of  their  God  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  feared  they  should  never  see  again  on  earth 
—of  the  thousand  times  in  which  that  little  likeness  that  con- 
stituted the  last  gift  of  affection,  had  been  pressed  to  lips  and 
hearts  in  an  agony  of  supplication !  When  mellowed  under 
the  influence  of  these  reflections,  men  would  bear  to  be  told 
that  rebellion  against  that  God  who  had  protected  them  was 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  Then  could  bravery  in  the  service  of 
Christ  be  held  up  as  a  nobler  type  of  heroism  than  that  which 
faces  the  belching  cannon  or  prostrates  the  stalwart  foe. 
Though  it  was  seldom  difficult  to  address  the  soldiers  on  relig- 
ious topics  without  offence,  it  was  especially  easy  while  we 
were  supplying  their  temporal  wants.  But  our  meetings  of 
worship  were,  of  course,  the  means  of  grace  on  which  wo 
mostly  relied.  They  were  sweet  seasons  we  enjoyed  with 
the  soldiers — ^in  common  with  the  brethren  laboring  there- 
at Camp  Distribution,  and  in  camp  near  Fairfax  Seminary. 
Several  at  the  latter  place  proclaimed  for  the  first  time 
what  God  had  done  for  them  since  entering  tho  army, 
while  others  spoke  of  the  sweet  peace  they  had  enjoyed  amid 
all  the  dangers  through  which  they  had  passed.     Our  meetings 
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on  the  Maryland  side  also  were  spiritual  and  profitable.  As 
soon  as  we  became  well  established  in  our  quarters  in  the  14th 
Army  Corps,  we  gave  notice  that  meetings  would  bo  held  in 
our  tent  every  afternoon  and  eveninj^  during  the  week,  and 
three  meetings  on  the  Sabbath.  In  addition  to  these,  we  fre- 
quently held  our  family  devotions  with  the  soldiers  that  throng- 
ed our  tent;  for  it  was  often  literally  true  of  us  as  of  a  ^roop 
in  former  times,  whose  example  we  strove  to  imitate: — "There 
were  many  coming  and  going,  and  we  had  no  leisure  so  mocb 
as  to  eat/' 

The  remarks  of  some  of  the  soldiers  in  our  meetings  were 
unique  indeed.  One  German  brother,  who  said  ^  te  tefle  had 
shtopt  his  mouth  and  kept  him  from  shpeaking  at  other  meet- 
ings,'* gave  a  circumstantial  relation  of  his  experience,  which, 
for  simplicity  and  sincerity,  I  thouj^ht  exceeded  any  thing  lever 
heard.  His  illustrations  of  Christian  life,  too,  were  quaint  and 
on^inal.  Many  a  soldier,  he  said,  while  the  army  was  destroy- 
ing the  cities  of  the  rebels,  was  so  avaricious  as  to  load  himself 
down  with  the  spoils  till  he  could  not  keep  up  on  the  march, 
and  was  overtaken  and  made  a  prisoner.  But,  said  he,  I  told 
them  I  would  not  be  so  big  a  fool  as  to  load  myself  down  till  I 
'  couldn't  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  it  was  in  the 
Christian  warfare,  ho  reasoned,  with  those  who  were  greedy  of 
gain.  They  grasped  so  much  of  this  world's  plunder  that  they 
eould  not.  travel  the  road  to  Zion,  and  were  destroyed  by  the 
adversary  or  taken  captive  by  satan  at  his  will.  Men  should 
value  eternal  life  more  highly  and  the  world  less,  and  should 
leave  all  their  luggage  that  they  might  make  good  speed  and 
safe  progress  heavenward. 

Some  spoke  with  choking  utterance  of  children  whom  they 
had  left  at  home,  who  had  now  gone  to  their  rest  above,  while 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  painful  gratification  of  ministe^ 
ing  to  them  in  their  last  hours.  To  hear  the  touching  messages 
sent  from  these  dying  children  to  their  fathers  far  off  in  the 
army,  made  weeping  children  of  us  all.  Others  had  seen  their 
sons,  strong  and  brave,  fall  by  their  side  in  their  country's 
cause,  and  were  now  going  home  to  mingle  their  tears  with 
those  of  the  surviving  group,  as  they  mourned  the  ravages  of 
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war.  Others  still  were  retnrning  to  a  lonely  home,  to  water 
with  showers  of  sorrow  and  affection,  a  little  mound  that  friend- 
ly hands  had  reared,  during  their  absence,  over  the  forms  of 
those  loved  companions  whom  they  had  left  in  the  bloom  of 
health.  Yet  none  regretted  the  sacrifices  they  had  made.  Many 
spoko  of  the  assurance  they  had  felt  that  father,  mother  or  wife 
had  been  pleading  for  them  hi  the  hour  of  battle,  and  some  at- 
tributed their  conversion  while  in  the  army  to  the  influence  of 
these  prayers.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  among  them,  that  they 
would  endeavor  to  be  as  faithful  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord  as  they  had  been  in  the  army  of  their  country.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  irreligious  young  men,  who  had  been  rear- 
ed under  pious  influences,  melt  into  tcarS;  and  promise  to  make 
the  service  of  God  their  first  employ.  Ungodly  men,  when  per- 
sonally reproved,  would  often  reply,  that  no  man  could  resist 
the  temptations  of  the  camp.  But  this  sentiment  the  Christian 
soldier  was  prompt  to  refute,  both  in  private  and  in  public;  and 
many  said  it  was  just  as  easy  to  live  for  God  in  the  army  as  at 
home. 

But  the  continual  moving  of  camps,  and  the  mustering  out  of 
regiments,  rendered  it  impossible  to  follow  up  individual  cases, 
as  one  could  have  done  at  home,  but  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  eternity  will  show  lasting  good  which  re- 
sulted from  these  meetings. 

Some  men  have  been  growing  more  wicked  in  the  army,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  have  grown  wicked  at  home.  But  where 
we  found  one  case  of  moral  or  spiritual  retrogression  in  the 
army,  I  am  satisfied  we  found  many  of  an  opposite  character; 
and  perhaps  no  one  feature  rendered  our  meetings  more  inter- 
estinir,  than  the  testimonies  of  those  who  had  been  sobered  by 
the  sight  of  carnage  and  a  sense  of  personal  danger,  and  brought 
to  Christ  for  safety.  The  fears  that  we  have  entertained  that 
our  soldiers  would  come  home  to  us  with  their  morals  corrupt- 
ed, and  tlie  pretended  solicitude  of  tho^e  pious  peace  prophets 
who  would  love  to  have  it  so,  must  all  go  for  nothing.  Let  us 
dismiss  su.^picion  and  fold  them  to  our  hearts,  more  virtuous, 
more  pious  than  when  they  entered  their  country's  cause. 

One  of  our  ordinary  exercises  in  oar  social  meetings  towards 
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the  close  of  our  stay,  was  to  receive  pledges  from  those  who 
would  be  for  Christ,  though  hitherto  strangers  to  him;  and  I 
believe  that  opportunity  was  never  given  without  a  response 
from  many.  And  at  our  last  mceiing,  held  in  our  chapel  tent, 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June,  we  judged  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  congregation  raised  their  liands  to  vote  for  God.  It  was 
a  memorable  season.  As  we  took  the  parting  hand  with  each 
other  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  our  hearts  clave  together  as 
though  we  had  been  long  tried  friends.  Deep  were  the  emo- 
tions of  the  Christian  soldiers  as  they  praised  God  for  thepriT* 
ilege  of  having  listened  to  the  words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the 
C.  C.  Delegates,  and  to  enjoy  the  aid  of  those  Delegates,  as 
they  were  about  to  put  off  the  habits  of  the  soldier  and  to  as- 
sume once  more  the  character  of  Christian  citizens.  Next  day 
the  14lh  A.  C.  left  for  Louisville  and  the  C.C.  tents  were  struck 
and  moved  to  Washington.  My  heart  swells  with  gratitude  that 
the  church  and  denomination  with  which  I  live  and  act,  have 
freely  given  for  this  holy  cause,  and  that  I  have  been  permitted 
to  labor  in  it  for  the  temporal  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  brave  defenders  of  our  country ;  and  from  my  very  heart  I 
echo  the  sentiment  so  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  soldier, 
^  God  bless  the  Christian  Commis^sion."  And  may  God's  bless- 
ing rest  upon  our  common  country,  to  us  a  thousand  times 
dearer  for  its  late  baptism  of  blood.  And  as  the  breath  of 
Peace  is  once  more  felt  upon  our  nation's  cheek,  may  Peace  be 
kissed  by  Righteousness;  and  Mercy  and  Truth  not  onlj  meet 
upon  our  borders,  but  dwell  there  forevermore. 
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Art.  VIII.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 

HB  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.  D.,  late  chief  Pastor 
and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.  Traunlated  chiefly  by  Rer.  William  B. 
Pope.  Ilovised  by  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith.  D.  D.» 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Vol.  I.  Our  Lord's  first 
Words,  and  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  specially.  New  York  : 
Tibbals  &  Whiting.     1864.     Octavo,    pp.  695. 

Dr.  Slier  has  been  well  known  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  evangelical 
teraiure  uf  Germany,  as  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  erudition,  asaconaid- 
ably  voluminous  author,  as  an  associate  and  intimate  friend  of  Kruromacher, 
holuck  and  Neander,  as  a  most  earnest  and  vigorous  opponent  of  the  ratioa- 
istic  theology,  and  as  a  rem-<irkably  critical  scholar  and  skilful  expounder, 
'en  among  the  eminent  men  who  lead  the  evangelical  movement  in  Germany, 
eubner  says  that  the  Preacher's  Seminary  at  Wittenberg  ^had  never  before 
id  such  an  interpreter  as  Siier  ;'*  and  his  contemporaries,  with  one  voice, 
lited  in  acknowledging  and  honoring  his  raie  abilities. 
The  present  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  recently  issued  in 
ew  York,  is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  his  pro- 
ictions.  From  the  first  it  has  been  an  authority  in  German  circles,  and  was 
»  highly  esteemed  by  German  scholars  in  England  and  America,  that  a  tran»- 
lion  was  issued,  some  years  since,  by  the  Edinburgh  publisher  of  the  **For- 
gn  Theological  Library/'  This  American  reprint  is  a  needed  undertaking, 
id  is  made  valuable  beyond  the  English  edition,  by  the  translation  of  the  very 
umerous  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  words  and  phrases  which  abound  in  the 
'itical  portions,  by  the  correction  of  erroneous  and  inelegant  forms  of  ex* 
reasiun,  and  by  occasional  notes  furnished  by  the  American  editors.  It  it 
)w  fully  intelligible  to  the  English  scholar  and  reader,  to  whom  it  offers  the 
»ults  of  that  peculiar  critical  study  heretofore  available  only  to  those  who 
id  some  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  tongues. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  Bible,  who  desire  to  go 
sneaih  the  mere  surface  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  to  find  the  deeper,  fuller, 
id  more  exact  meaning  of  his  words,  and  who  are  also  willing  to  observe 
irefully,  and  think  continuously  and  patiently.  The  author's  style  is  some- 
mesa  little  peculiar  and  perplexing,  like  uhat  appears  in  most  German 
;holars  ;  the  criticism  is  sometimes  so  attenuated,  analytic  and  subtle  as  to  tax 
le  reader's  attention  and  patience;  there  are  now  and  then  theories  and  de* 
.iled  expositions  that  excite  suspicion  by  their  air  of  novelty  and  strangeness; 
id  there  are  not  wanting  gu-hes  of  enthusiasm  over  uhat  is  claimed  as  an 
!cult  but  powerful  testimony  against  the  rationalism  which  the  volume  is 
earn  to  put  down,  that  compel  us  to  ask  whether  the  work  of  the  interpreter 
not  a  little  modified  by  the  zeal  of  the  partisan. 

But  despite  all  these  things,  the  work  is  one  of  great  value.  Aiming  spe- 
fically  to  unfold  the  exact  meaning,  and  bring  out  the  full  harmony  of  all  the 
corded  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  author  has  brought  to  his 
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task  a  mind  richly  stored,  admirably  disciplined  and  singularly  adapted  toihe 
great  undertaking — and  a  heart  full  of  reverence,  fervor  and  the  fruit  uf  pro- 
found and  vital  reIi{;iou8  experiences  ;  and  no  careful,  studious  reader  can  fiil 
to  find  the  stimulus  of  fresh  suggestions  and  the  vitality  of  a  great  and  femd 
soul.  A  second  volume,  devoted  chiefly  to  John's  gospel,  will  complete  the 
work. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  Charles  Merivalc,  B.  D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge.  From  the  Fourth  London  Edition. 
With  Copious  Analytical  Index.  Vol.  VII.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1865. 

This  hrings  to  a  close  the  re-publication  of  this  valuable  history.  Great 
is  the  service  the  publishers  have  rendered  the  American  public  in  giving  to 
us  so  valuable  a  work,  in  so  desirable  a  form,  in  all  mechanical  points. 

In  view  of  the  events  transpiring  in  our  country,  there  are  some  things  in 
the  chapter  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Emperor,  which  one  reads  with  peculiar 
interest.  The  Emperor  was  warned  by  his  brother  thai  Cassius  Avideos 
would  at  length  turn  traitor.  The  Emperor  quoted  a  remark  of  Hadrisn: 
'*Iiow  wretched  is  the  lot  of  rulers,  whose  fears  of  treason  are  never  credit- 
ed till  they  have  fallen  by  it.''  He  refused  to  adopt  any  precautionarj  mei- 
sures.  After  the  treason  broke  out,  and  the  traitor  was  slain  and  his  head 
carried  to  the  Kmperor,  that  benignant  ruler  looked  upon  it  with  piiy.  iod 
would  not  suflTer  himself  to  indulge  in  other  feelings  though  the  hye-stanHers 
said:  **  \Vhat  would  he  have  done  to  you  had  he  conquered.'*  He  appealed 
to  the  Senate  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  guilty  conspirators.  He  caused  the 
family  of  the  chief  traitor  to  be  spared  and  generously  provided  for ;  a  few 
centurions  only  were  sacrificed  to  the  exigency  of  military  discipline. 

It  is  said  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  assas- 
sination, though  he  was  often  warned.  We  have  reason  also  to  believe,  had 
he  lived  till  the  arch-traitor  had  been  a  captive,  he  would  have  pardoned  him 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  in  safety  ;  no  matter  that  the  nation  might  have  said: 
**  What  would  he  have  done  to  you  had  he  conquered.'* 

In  the  punishment  of  treas(m  we  think  President  Johnson  indicates  his  in- 
tention to  follow  even  a  better  course  than  that  t»ken  by  Marcus  AureliuSt 
who  urged  that  no  person  of  senatorial  rank  should  sufller,  permitting  the  high 
and  influential  to  escape,  though  centurions  were  slain.  Our  President  indi- 
cates that  the  reverse  of  this  is  best — to  be  merciful  to  those  of  low  rank  and 
punish  those  of  the  highest. 

The  war  has  taught  us  as  a  nation  many  lessons.  If  our  President  follows 
out  the  plan  which  we  have  ^aid  he  intimates  he  will,  it  will  be  viise,and  ac- 
cording i«>  lessons  which  we  have  learned  in  the  costly  school  of  experience. 
He  will  do  much  to  render  firm  the  foundation  of  our  government.  But  if 
Davis  and  other  leaders  escupe  unpunished,  through  undue  leniencyit^^ 
sense  of  public  justice  will  be  so  outraged  that  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency 
to  execute  vengeance  outside  of  the  tribunals.  The  thousands  who  have  bu^ 
barely  escaped  from  starvation  in  rebel  prisons  will  hardly  feel  that  they  can 
real  if  Davis  and  Lee  escape  deserved  punishment,  to  live  in  peace  and  \^^^' 
ry.     Vengeance  belongs  to  God,  and  Paul  shows  in  Rom.  13  and  13,  that  ooe 
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of  his  ways  ofexecating  vensrcance  is  through  government,  and,  therefore, 
the  apostle  exhorts  the  magistrate  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  If  the  sense 
of  justice  is  not  thus  met,  all  instinctively  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of  safety  to 
society.     Mercy  to  traitors  is,  then,  cruelly  to  the  innocent  and  loyal. 

The  Correlation  and  Conservation  op  Forces  :  A  Series  of  Expositions  by 
l*rof.  Grove,  Prof.  Helmoltz,  Dr.  Mayer,  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Liebig  and  Dr. 
Carpenter.  With  an  Introduction  on  brief  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Chief 
Promoters  of  the  New  Views.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.  D.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1865. 

It  is  only  about  half  a  century  ago  that  scientific  men  practically  applied  in 
their  investigations  the  principle  that  matter  is  indestructible.  If,  in  analysis, 
a  portion  of  the  weight  was  gone,  it  was  easily  accounted  fur  as  being  de- 
stroyed. But  now  such  a  fact  reveals  to  the  investigator  that  his  apparatus 
is  imperfect.  He  assumes  constantly  no  matter  is  destroyed.  Not  a  particle 
is  added.  Its  great  changes,  for  which  we  can  or  cannot  account,  indicate  on- 
ly change,  not  destruction. 

At  present  it  just  begins  to  impress  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  force,  viz.,  that  no  force  is  destroyed,  none  added,  but  only  changed 
from  one  form  to  another.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  light,  heat,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  instead  of  being  material,  '*  imponderable  agents,*'  are  only 
different  forms  of  force,  and  that  these  forms  of  force  may  be  changed  to  oth- 
ers. For  instance,  heat,  which  is  one  form  of  force,  may  he  changed  into 
electricity,  which  is  another  form  of  force.  Or  the  process  may  be  reversed, 
electricity  being  transformed  into  heat.  So  mechanical  motion  may  be  trans- 
formed into  heat  or  electricity,  and  each  of  these  may  be  converted  into  me- 
chanical force.  Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  illustration,  a  porti(»n  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  locomotive  is  converted  into  the  motion  of  the  train,  then  that 
motion,  by  the  application  of  the  brakes,  transforms  that  motion  into  the  heat 
of  friction.  However  diverse  the  forms  of  matter,  nothing  is  added,  nothing 
lost.  So,  however,  force  may  undergo  innumerable  changes,  not  a  particle 
of  force  is  added,  not  a  particle  is  lost ;  but  change,  and  only  change.  This 
theory  is  what  in  general  is  meant  by  what  scientific  men  designate  as  the 
**new  vie«irs*'  ns  used  in  the  title  page  of  this  volume.  It  was  not  long  since 
we  noticed  a  volume  which  proceeds  upon  this  theory,  entitled — **  Heat  as  a 
mode  of  motion." 

Not  only  may  one  form  of  motion  be  changed  into  another,  but  all  those 
changes  occur  according  to  accurate  and  unvarying  laws.  The  following  par- 
agraph from  the  introduction  by  Prof.  Youmaris  willgive the  readers  glimpse 
of  the  "new  views"  on  this  point. 

••  'J  he  mutations  are  rigidly  subject  to  laws  of  quantity.  A  given  amount 
of  one  force  produces  a  definite  quantity  of  another.  So  that  power  or  energy, 
like  matter,  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed  ;  though  ever  changing  form, 
its  total  quantity  in  the  universe  remains  constant  and  onaltcrabte.  Every 
manifestation  of  force  roust  have  come  from  pre-existing  equivalent  force,  and 
must  give  rise  to  a  subsequent  and  equal  amount  of  some  other  force.  When, 
therefore,  a  force  or  effect  appears,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  it  was 
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8e]f-originated,  or  came  from  nothing; ;  when  it  dienppears  we  are  forbidden 
to  conclude  that  it  is  annihilated  ;  we  must  search  and  find  whence  it  came 
and  whither  it  has  gone;  that  is,  wiiat  produced,  and  what  effect  it  has  it£€lf 
produced.  These  relations  among  the  minlesof  energy  ate  currently  known 
by  the  phrases  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces.** 

To  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  this  interesting  volume  is  directed,  treat- 
ing in  or<fer,  of  motion,  heat,  electricity,  light,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity 
and  other  modes  of  force;  of  the  interaction  of  natural  forces  ;  of  forces  of 
inorganic  nature  ;  of  celestial  dynamics;  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat; 
of  the  conservation  of  force  ;  of  the  connection  and  equivalence  of  forces  ;  of 
thecorrelution  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces,  each  author  gives  his  views  from 
his  particular  stand-point.  The  last  chapter  is  one  demanding  by  its  original 
▼lews  peculiar  attention. 

Mr.  Youmans  remarks  that  Physical  science  has  been  charged  with  exerting 
a  materializing  effect  upon  the  mind.  He  remarks  that  the  views  presented 
ID  this  volume  must  be  conceded  to  carry  the  mind  forward  to  supersensuoos 
and  spiritual  forcea. 

The  Hand-book  of  Dining,  or  Corpulency  and  lieanness  Scientifically  Conndcr- 
ed.  Comprising  the  Art  of  Dining  on  Correct  Principles,  Consistent  with  easy 
Digestion,  the  Avoidance  of  Corpulency  and  the  Cure  for  Lennne<(s ;  together 
with  Special  llcmarks  on  these  Subjects.  By  Brillat-Savarin,  Author  of  Phy- 
Eiologie  du  Gout.  Translated  by  L.  F.  Simpson.  New  York :  D.  Applcton  & 
Co.     1865. 

One  would  think  a  book  against  corpulency  among  the  Yankeej,  evety  one 
of  whom  is  supposed  by  foreigners  to  be  as  lean  as  a  skeleton,  would  find  very 
little  currenry.  But  this  book  has  the  advantage  of  proposing  to  cure  lean- 
ness as  well  as  corpulency.  Evidently,  in  writing  upon  leanness,  the  author, 
a  shrewd  Frenchman,  had  his  eye  upon  the  Yankees,  and  one  might  almost 
believe  he  was  'inspired**  by  the  French  government  in  its  ambitious  aims  to 
aet at  nauoht  the  Monroe  doctrine.  If  the  Yankees  were  not  so  lean  they 
would  not  be  so  restless  and  vigilant.  Hence  the  French  (government,  doubt- 
less, says  to  itself,  "  Give  me  fat  men.'  But  to  be  serious,  this  book  is  good 
for  both  **  fat*'  and  "lean**  persons.  And  to  be  more  seiious  still,  we  are 
heartily  sorry  that  the  former  class  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  couniry,  de- 
spite wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Some  there  are  who  cannot  **  worry'*  their 
corpulency  to  shrivel  to  desirable  proportions,  and  who  are  glad  to  appeal  to 
dieting,  science,  any  thing,  in  the.  hard  struggle.  After  a  caieful  study  of  this 
book  we  can  most  heartily  commend  this  volume  to  such. 

The  author  sets  out  right  in  regarding  corpulence,  if  not  a  disea^e,  still  as 
a  calamity,  a  sore  affliction.  Thirty  years  long  he  had  carried  on  the  strug- 
gle asainst  it  before  writing  the  volume.  Being  victorious  himself,  and  deep- 
ly sympaitiizing  with  his  fellow  sufferers,  he  wrote  out  of  sympathy  for  them. 

He  does  not  overlook  the  fact,  like  some,  that  there  is  an  inherent  difference 
in  physioil  constitutions,  some  having  a  strong  tendency,  irrespective  of  per- 
sonal habits,  to  corpulence,  and  others  to  leanness ;  hot  making  proper  allow- 
aoce  for  this,  he  shows  that  care  aa  to  food  aod  voluntary  habits,  generally, 
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may  either  develop  or  repress  within  proper  limits  this  tendency.  As  to  food, 
be  well  says  there  is  not  so  much  depending  usually  up'tn  quantity  as  quality. 
Flesh-eating  animals  are  lean,  but  those  consuming  farinaceous  food  become 
fat.  Too  much  sleep  and  too  little  exercise  also  have  great  influence  in  pro- 
ducing corpulency.  Corpulent  persons  should  avuid  eating  **  Fat  or  potted 
meats,  bread,  biscuits,  rice,  arrow-root,  sago,  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  puddings 
and  pastry  of  all  kinds,  custards,  cheese,  butter,  cream,  sugar  in  any  form, 
potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.*'  But  as  one  cannot  quite  go  without 
bread,  that  staff  of  life,  he  may  take  coarse  bread  and  crust.  Of  course  these 
things  forbidden  to  the  corpulent,  are  permitted  to  the  lean.  But  we  cannot 
here  go  into  the  particulars  to  any  great  extent,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  which  is  both  small  and  cheap — consisting  of  only  two  hundred  small 
pages. 

Before  dismissing  this  book,  we  will  say,  that  we  have  faith  in  its  general 
principles  as  scientific  and  practically  eflfective.  Some  experiments  within 
our  own  knowledge  strikingly  ccmfirm  the  views  here  presented  in  relation  to 
the  corpulent.  We  have  not  similar  observation  to  report  to  encourage  the 
lean  but  we  presume  others  have. 

The  Pebson  of  Christ.  The  Miracle  of  History.  With  a  reply  to  Strauss  and 
Rcnan,  and  a  CoUectiDn  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers.  By  FhUip  Schafi^  D, 
D.   Boston :  American  Tract  Society, 

Ultimately  the  fate  of  Christianity  must  be  decided  by  the  nature  of  its  an- 
thor.  If  he  was  human,  and  simply  human,  Christianity  must  be  a  grand  fail- 
ore,  for  as  a  system  it  assumes  that  he  is  divine  and  his  divinity  is  essential  to 
the  system.  If  he  is  divine  in  the  sense  the  system  claims  divinity  for  him, 
Christianity  cannot  be  overthrown  ;  it  is  certain  to  succeed.  It  is  with  this 
fundamental  point  the  greatest  of  infidel  minds  have  of  late  undertaken  to  deal. 
Strauss  and  Kenan,  chiefs  among  them,  have  done  their  best  to  breach  this 
grand  fortress.  Their  efforts  have  been  marked  with  a  certain  sort  of  ability, 
and  not  a  lit  tie  research.  Besides,  their  modes  of  procedure  and  the  spirit 
they  manifest  are  so  different  from  those  common  to  the  old  school  of  op- 
posers,  that  they  have  been  able  to  affect  many  minds  fur  evil  by  reason  of 
their  plausibility. 

The  influence  of  their  works  and  of  others  of  similar  tenure,  at  flrstonly  sf- 
fec^ted  the  scholars,  but  of  late  it  begins  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
The  time,  therefore,  has  fully  come  when  it  devolves  upon  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  to  meet  the  enemy  in  works  designated  for  general  circulation. 
Happily,  Mr.  Sehaffhas  given  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  book  be- 
fore us.  It  is  able  and  yet  it  is  so  simplified,  is  so  free  from  the  technicalities 
of  the  schools,  that  none  need  fear  to  undertake  to  understand  it.  Besides  it 
is  within  such  a  compass  that  those  whose  employments  are  most  taxing  can 
find  the  time  to  read,  and  those  whose  purses  are  most  scanty  can  manage  to 
possess  it.  While  it  has  not  all  the  charm  of  the  similar  work  by  Dr.  Young, 
it  is  a  book  which  will  prove  more  useful  to  the  most  of  readers.  Schaff  has 
not  aimed  so  much  at  originality  as  to  prevent  him  from  availing  himself  of 
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all  the  advantages  afforded   by  hia  excellent  predecessors  like   Baf ne  and 
Youn^. 

The  line  of  thought  is  this:  to  study  the  life  and  character  of  Christ  from 
the  human  stand-point,  that  is  as  if  he  viere  a  haman  being,  and  no  more. 
Look  at  the  f^icts  of  his  life  and  character  from  that  stand-puint  simply  u 
facts.  By  diawing  very  near  to  the  min  of  Nazireth  in  this  way,  and  simply 
contemplating  him  as  human,  the  facts,  it  is  believed,  are  such  in  themselfei, 
that  they,  as  it  were  insensibly,  impress  the  mind  profoundly  that,  human  u 
be  is,  he  ix  infinitely  separated  from  the  mere  human,  as,  for  instance,  vitk 
the  fact  of  his  freedom  from  sin.  **No  vice  thit  has  a  name  can  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  Jesus  Christ.  Ingenious  malignity  looks  in  vain  for  the 
faintest  trace  of  self-seeking  in  his  n;otivcs  ;  sensuality  shrinks  abashed  from 
his  cele^tiHl  purity  ;  falsehood  can  leiive  no  stain  on  him  who  is  incarnate 
truth  ;  injustice  is  foigotten  beside  his  errorless  equity  ;  the  very  possibility 
of  avarice  is  swaUowed  up  in  his  benignity  and  love;  the  very  idea  of  ambi- 
tion is  lost  in  his  divine  wisdom  and  divine  self-abnegation.*'  *"  If  Jesus  was 
a  sinner,  he  was  conscious  of  sin  as  all  sinners  are,  and  was,  therefore,  a  hyp- 
ocrite in  the  whole  fabric  of  his  character  ;  realizing  so  much  of  divine  beauty 
in  it,  maintaining  the  show  of  such  unfaltering  harmony  and  celestial  grace, 
and  doing  all  this  with  a  mind  confused  and  fouled  by  the  affectations  acted 
for  true  virtues.  Such  an  example  of  successful  hypocrisy  would  be  itself 
the  greatest  miracle  ever  heard  of  in  the  viorld." 

This  argument  is  peifecily  irresistible  if  the  evangelical  record  be  admitted 
as  presenting  the  simple  (acts.     Of  course,  this  opposers  are  far   from  admit- 
tinj;,  but  the  argument  loses  none  of  its  force  by  such  denial,  as  the  denial  it- 
self involves  a  difficulty  quite  as  great  as  the  point  itself,  for  if  the  character 
be  fictitious  it  must  involve  a  miracle  to  account  for  the  fact  that  only  illiter- 
ate fishermen  alone  have  conceived  of  the  perfectly  sinless  character  and  de- 
scribed it  in  terms  so  simple  and  so  free  from  exaggeration  that  it  is  f«r  easier 
to  believe  they  describe  an  actual  character  before  them,  than  to  believe  ihey 
could  conceive  and  describe  ii  as  a  fiction.     But,  fact  or  fiction  it  must  be,  as 
there  are  the  actual  descriptions — there  are  the  books  which  all  may  read. 

If  a  middle  ground  is  sought  for,  that  it  is  partly  fiction  and  partly  fact,  the 
new  hypothesis  involves  insuperable  obstacles.  Jesus  himself,  by  confessiooof 
all,  teaching  more  truth  than  all,  and  suffering  for  the  truth  more  than  all,  koevr 
whether  he  wrought  miracles  or  not — knew  whether  the  miraculous  acts  were 
really   deceptions   which    he   practiced    upon  the  credulous,  or  vihetber  they 
were  really  what  they  appeared  to  be.     But  he  testifies  over  and  over  to  the 
fact  that  God  through  him  wrought  the  mirdcles.     If  that  were  not  so,  theD 
be  that  taught  must  truth  and  suffered  most  for  it,  was  himself  consciously  the 
greatest  of  all  liars  and  deceivers,  and  conscious  that  he   was   lying   and  de- 
ceiving for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  truth.     This  hypothesis  must,  there* 
fore,  fail,  as  involving  more  impossible  things  than  does   that    which   accepts 
Christ *8  own  account  of  himself  as  (toJ  minlfest  in  the  flesh. 

Thus  the  more  steadily  and  critically  we  look  at  Jesus  as  the  man  of  Nas- 
areth,  the  more  deeply  are  we  convinced  that  his  nature  was  divine  as  well 
as  haman.     Ua  is  tho  surest  test  of  inspiration.     He  must  know  what  is  in- 
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spired  and  what  not.  He  endorsed  the  Old  TeBtament  afier  his  resurrection. 
Moses,  the  Prophets  and  ihe  Psalms,  he  endorsed  by  name.  lie  also  foretold 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  his  apostles  in  their  future  works  and  words, 
ts  for  instance  in  giving  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  world. 

The  testimonies  of  anbelicTers  i»  an  interesting  and  useful  portion  of  the 
work.  Beginning  with  Pontius  Pilate,  he  notices  the  sayines  of  many  of  the 
ablest  unbelievers:  The  centurion  at  the  cross,  Judas,  Josephus,  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  Celsus,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Julian,  Chubb,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Bona- 
pmrte,  Strauss,  Parker,  Pecant,  Kenan  and  Cobhe,  one  way  or  another  all  tee* 
tify  to  the  innocence  of  the  character  of  Jesuf*,  his  truthfulness,  or  tho  excel- 
lence of  his  moral  instructions.  Not  only  his  friends,  but  those  who  oppose 
his  doctrines,  thus  see  in  him  the  excellence  that  implies  their  own  overthrow. 

Thu  Conterhiox  of  the  RoMAir  Empibv.  The  Borle  Lectures  for  the  year  1864, 
Delivered  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  By  Charles  Merivale  B.  D  ,  Rec- 
tor of  La'x-ford :  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Comroonn.  Author 
ot  **  A  History  of  the  Komans  under  tho  Empire."  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1865. 

The  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  latter,  will  always  stand  as  a  fact  very  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  mission.  No 
one  in  these  times,  perhaps,  is  better  prepared  than  the  author  to  write  upoa 
that  wonderful  event.  In  the  space  of  these  eight  centuries,  however,  he  has 
too  little  space,  and  evidently  shows  that  he  is  chafed  by  his  narrow  limits. 
He,  however,  does  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  by  dwelling  upon  mere  gen* 
eralities,  but  by  the  selection  of  one  leading  view  he  manages  to  enter  into 
details  at  considerable  length.  He  classifies  the  evidences  through  which  the 
wonderful  change  was  wrought,  and  firmly  holding  himself  to  what  he  re- 
ganls  the  most  potent,  has  dealt  with  it  so  fully  as  to  make  this  little  book  t 
'valuable  contribution  upon  his  subject,  especially  to  the  general  reader. 

He  regards  the  evidences  of  four  kinds.  First,  ex'.ernal,  as  in  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecies  and  the  report  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  Second,  internal,  from  a  sense  of  spiritual  destitution,  the  consrioos- 
ness  of  sin,  the  acknowledged  need  of  a  sacrificer  and  redeemer.  This  the 
author  regards  as  the  chief,  not  only  then  but  in  all  times  and  all  lands.  It  ie 
this  to  which  he  roainW  devotes  his  attention. 

The  third  and  fourth  are  the  lives  and  deaths  of  primitive  b«*lievers  ;  sod 
'^thc  temporal  success  with  which  Christianity  was  crownfd."  Remembering 
the  chief  theme  of  the  author,  the  mention  of  the  captiona  of  his  discourses  will 
show  the  reader  something  ofihe  line  of  his  thought :  Christian  Belief  cfintrasted 
with  Heathen  Unbelief;  Heathen  Belief  directed  towards  a  Tenip<iral  Provi- 
dence; Expansion  of  Heilheo  Belief  by  the  Teachings  of  the  Pbilot- 
ophers ;  Expansion  of  Heathen  Belief  by  Roman  jurisprudence ;  the  Heathen 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  bis  spiritual  danger  ;  Efforts  of  the  Heathen  to  avert 
spiritual  ruin  ;  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  reapond  to  the  quesiioos  of  the 
Heathen  ;  and,  finally,  the  ^odly  example  of  the  Christian  completes  the  eoo- 
▼ersioo  of  the  empire. 
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The  reader  of  this  volume  will  find  himself  well  rewarded  for  the  time  spent 
upon  it.  One  thing  will  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  American  reader  at 
this  lime.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  discussion  in  the  Roman  Senate  upoa  the 
disposal  of  the  Ciitalinarian  conspirators.  It  is  so  similar  to  the  discussioa 
DOW  ^oing  on  among  us  that  one  needs  no  other  reminder  that  history  repeats 
itself.  But  one  argument  then  lAed  by  Caesar  we  have  not  yet  heard — for 
keeping  criminals  alive.  It  was  that  death  is  annihilation,  and,  therefore,  to 
punish  the  traitors,  their  lives  must  be  preserved.  A  nnihilationists  roioht  cod-  i 
sistently  revive  this  argument  from  the  same  stand-point ;  and  the  old  fash- 
ioned Universalista  from  quite  another. 

A  Writtex  Arith3cetic,  for  Common  and  Higher  Schools ;  to  which  is  adapted 
a  Complete  System  of  Reviews,  in  the  form  of  Dictation  Exercises.      By  G.  A.     i 
'Walton,  Principal  of  Oliver  Grammar  School,  Lai^Tence,  Mass.  Boston  :  Brew- 
er &  Tileston.     1865.    Also  a  Key  to  the  same. 

The  author  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  demands  of  actual  life.  The  Key  aids 
the  teacher  in  leading  the  pupil  to  a  thorough  review  by.exercisea  especially  for 
that  purpose,  and  yet  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  present  them  to  the  pupil  as  if 
they  were  dictated  independently.  In  the  Arithmetic  only  a  few  answers  are 
given,  but  the  Key  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  tpacher  to  decide  instantly  if  the 
other  examples  are  wrought  out  correctly.  This  hook  is  evidently  prepained 
by  those  accustomed  to  the  demands  made  upon  teachers  in  the  schoul-room. 
From  the  little  attention  we  have  given  it,  we  are  better  pleased  with  it  than 
any  other  now  in  use  with  the  same  scope.  One  thing  in  the  rnechaoical  ex- 
ecution of  the  book  will  readily  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  all  experieoced 
teachers — we  mean  the  large,  clear  type. 
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Article  L— A  GOOD  MINISTER  OP  JESUS  CHRIST.* 

1  Tim.  4:  6, — "  If  thou  put  the  brethren  hi  remembrance  of 
these  things  J  thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.^^ 

"  A  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  Mark  the  language.  Not 
a  learned  minister,  not  a  popular  minister,  not  even  a  success- 
ful minister,  for  none  of  these  words  alone  would  mean  enough ; 
but  '*  a  good  minister'^  may  include  all  these  qualifications,  or 
possibly  a  man  may  meet  the  description  without  cither  of 
the  trio  named  in  the  popular  meaning  of  these  qualifying 
words.  Paul  in  one  place  spoke  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors 
as  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  (2  Cor.  3:  6,)  but  he 
referred  not  to  any  acquired  ability,  but  says,  "  Our  sufficiency 
is  of  God,  who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit;  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life ;"  evidently  referring  to  and 
giving  preeminence  to  the  divine  qualification  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  We  said,  possibly  a  man  might  be  a  good  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ  without  extensive  learning,  great  popularity 
or  wide  success.     But  few  ministers  among  the  churches  can  be 

•  Sermon  delivered  July  12,  1865,  at  New  Hampton,  N.  II.,  before  the 
Society  of  Theological  Research,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of 
three  graduaieft  from  the  Biblical  School. 
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called  learned,  in  the  popular  use  of  that  word,  who  have  not 
enjoyed  the  full  curriculum  of  college  and  seminary,  but  we  haie 
and  are  destined  to  have  many  good  ministers  who  have  not  and 
cannot  have  these  advantages ;   and  yet  they  are  "  respectable," 
and  some  of  them  accurate  students  of  the  Bible,  not  only  in  their 
vernacular  but  also  in  the  original  tongues  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.    A  careful  study  of  the  lives  and  labors  of 
the  twelve  apostles  will,  we  think,  convince  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  they,  at  least  some  of  them,  were  familiar  with  the 
original  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek,  as  they 
had  it  in  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  and  yet  they  were  call- 
ed "  ignorant  and  unlearned  men,"  by  which  we  understand  only 
that  they  were  obscure  in  birth  or  station,  and  had  not  enjoj- 
ed  the  advantage  of  letters  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  their 
time. 

In  the  text,  Timothy's  goodness  was  made  to  depend  on  his 
faithfulness  to  his  flock  in  reminding  them  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  word  of  God  in  its  application  to  practic&l  life  and  his  own 
hearty  conformity  to  its  solemn  teachings. 

Thus,  in  this  day,  is  many  a  Christian  minister  good  accord- 
ing  to  the  Divine  standard;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  doobt 
whether  the  time  will  ever  come  when  it  will  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  perishing  souls,  for  every  man  called  of  God  to  this 
work  to  refrain  from  entering  on  his  mission  till  ho  has  com- 
pleted the  academical  and  seminary  course,  as  it  now  stands. 
Among  these  doubters  are  many  men  of  sound  piety  and  emi- 
nent learning  in  denominations  much  older  than  ours,  and  hith- 
erto demanding  of  their  religious  instructors  a  liberal  and 
thorough  course  as  the  price  for  fitness  to  stand  before  them; 
and,  surely,  we  shall  not  be  stooping  down  to  pick  up  and  wear 
as  indispensable  what  their  longer  experience  has  convinced 
them  is  impracticable.  But  there  may  be  no  need  of  caution 
in  this  direction.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to 
fear  that  any  among  us  will  insist  on  too  elevated  a  standard. 
The  truth  is,  our  ideal,  even,  is  far  too  low,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  prejudice,  and  some  superstition,  has  yet  to  be  over- 
come before  a  proper  elevation  is  gained. 

Agairiy  a  good  minister  may  not  be  popular.     It  is   easy  to 
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see  why  a  man  approved  of  God  may  be  even  unpopular  with 
selfish,  sinful  men.  While  popularity  is  not  to  be  ignored  by 
the  true  minister,  if  it  is  thrust  upon  him,  it  is  never  to  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  the  truth;  or  of  the  highest  faithful- 
ness to  the  souls  of  men.  A  fearless  advocacy  of  some  unpop- 
ular truth,  when  presented  with  the  utmost  kindness,  will 
sometimes  set  men  to  turning  the  minister  out  of  his  pulpit,  and 
forcing  him  to  seek  a  homo  with  another  people,  and  yet  in  the 
sight  of  God  neither  his  goodness  or  prudence  is  at  a  dis- 
count. Many  on  a  certain  occasion  turned  away  from  follow, 
ing  Christ,  because  of  his  "  hard  sayings,"  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  them.  Only  a  few  remained.  But  who  will  condemn 
the  Saviour  ?  When  "  loaves  and  fishes"  were  in  prospect  many 
followed  him,  but  when  unwholesome  truths  fell  from  his  lips 
they  forsook  him.  On  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
almost  everybody  cried  out  "  Hosanna."  Only  a  few  hours  later 
the  same  almost  everybody  was  vociferously  clamoring  "cru- 
cify him,  crucify  him."  Paul  told  the  church  at  Galatia,  that 
once,  if  it  had  been  possible,  they  would  have  plucked  out  their 
own  eyes  and  have  given  them  to  him,  but  now  they  esteemed 
him  their  enemy  because  he  told  them  the  truth.  Now  the 
truth  had  not  changed ;  neither  had  Paul.  So  if  neither  Paul 
nor  Christ  escaped  censure  and  lost  their  congregations  and 
popularity,  it  is  no  marvel  that  good  ministers  in  these  latter 
times  have  the  same  experience,  for  neither  has  human  nature 
or  Satan  changed. 

One  point  more  :  good,  but  not  successful.  It  is  true  God's 
promises  never  Call  to  the  ground.  "  Let  us  not  weary  in  well- 
doing, for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap."  The  promises  are  as 
true  as  ever,  but  results  are  not  always  seen  in  the  life-time, 
even  of  the  best  of  men.  They  may  have  been  called  to  plant 
for  others  to  water.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  to  cast  the 
seed  may  have  needed  much  long  and  wearisome  labor  to  de- 
velop its  fertility.  For  some  fault  in  the  people,  worth  may 
not  have  been  appreciated.  The  work  of  educating  and  train- 
ing, though  not  so  conspicuous  in  its  immediate  results,  and 
less  apt  to  be  seen,  is  quite  as  important  in   its  advantages  to 
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the  church  as  what  among  us  is  called  a  revival  gift,  and  yet 
many  such  ministers  are  not  called  successful. 

One  of  our  most  honored  fathers  once  told  an  esteemed 
friend  of  mine  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  soul  that  had 
been  converted  as  the  direct  fruit  of  his  ministry,  and  yet  there 
are  many  now  living,  who,  though  not  converted  till  after  his 
death,  point  to  him  as  the  honored  and  beloved  agent  in  their 
salvation. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  many  good  ministers,  that  "  Thev 
have  left  no  prominent  memorial  of  their  worth;  their  good 
influence  distilled  itself  througli  hidden  avenues ;  they  made 
an  impression  which  abides  yet,  and  perhaps  will  be  felt  for 
ages,  but  not  to  be  fully  measured  until  the  day  when  concealed 
goodness  as  well  as  the  secret  sins  of  men  will  be  exposed  to 
the  universe."  But  the  record  of  these  men  is  with  God  who 
called  them  to  the  work,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  comfort 
that  he  will  give  the  reward,  not  according  to  his  success  as 
measured  by  any  human  standard,  but  according  to  his  faithful- 
ness. A  good  minister  will  be  patient  after  he  has  done  the 
will  of  God,  that  he  may  receive  the  promise. 

But  where  arc  we  to  find  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Where  is  the  ideal  man  so  much  sought  for  in  all  our  pulpits? 
Who  is  equal  to  the  task  of  setting  forth  his  virtues,  or  of  de- 
scribing his  qualifications  ? 

We  used,  in  our  inexperienced  boyhood,  to  think  ministers 
of  the  gospel  belonged  to  a  superior  race  of  beings,  little  ac- 
quainted with,  and  less  given  to,  the  failings  of  our  own  poor 
nature ;  and  from  the  rigid  requirements  of  some  of  our  churches 
at  the  present  time,  we  almost  conclude  they  are  laboring  un- 
der a  similar  delusion,  for  it  would  seem  that  their  pastors 
must  be  angels  in  their  spirit  and  organism,  if  the.  standard  of 
excellence  required,  and  the  meagre  support  given,  is  any  cri- 
terion for  our  judgment. 

It  is  related  of  a  president  of  a  certain  Theological  Semina- 
ry, that  he  recommended  to  one  of  these  fastidious  churches, 
which  applied  to  him  to  direct  them  to  a  pastor  of  their  liking, 
to  send  for  old  Dr.  D wight,  who,  he  thought,  had  been  so  long 
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in  heaven  that  he  might  have  acquired  the  culture  they  demand- 
ed, and  had  lived  so  long  on  spiritual  food  as  possibly  to  be 
able  to  subsist  on  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  anecdote  is  not  without  its  appropriate  moral.  But  our 
good  minister  is  to  be  looked  for,  sought  out  from  among  the 
people, — from  among  the  crowds  of  men  about  us, — men  sub- 
ject to  passions  and  failings  like  ourselves.  For  the  Bi- 
ble idea  is  that  God's  ministers  must  be  men  before  thev  can 
be  ministers.  Not  men  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  the  refuse 
of  society,  makeshifts  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  at  any 
secular  calling.  The  thought  is  a  slander  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Many  a  minister  has  lived  on  a  meagre  salary  and  ac- 
cumulated but  little  at  sixty,  who  would  have  gained  a  fortune 
in  any  other  calling;  and  had  he  chosen  it,  could  have  reached 
places  of  influence  and  power  in  the  councils  of  our  nation,  with 
the  same  application  and  less  real  worth.  But  God  wanted  their 
talent  and  labor  elsewhere,  and  they,  true  to  Him  and  their 
conscience,  gave  them. 

Let  it,  then,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  qualification  for 
a  good  minister  is  manhood, — true,  noble,  generous  manhood, — 
both  in  capabilities  and  aspirations ;  and  that  any  radical  de- 
fect here  will  surely  damage  the  minister. 

Beginning  at  this  point,  we  assume  that  to  be  a  g-oorf  minister 
of  Jesus  Christf— first,  true  piety  is  di  sine  qua  non  in  every  case ; 
a  state  attained  only  by  the  "  Washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;''  a  state  or  change  designated  by 
the  generic  term  conversion. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  younger  members  of  our 
churches,  there  arc  many  still  living  who  remember  ministers, 
pastors  for  years  in  evangelical  churches  and  denominations,  who 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  new  birth,  and  like  Nicodemus 
wondered  how  these  things  could  be.  Some  of  these  men 
were  converted  in  their  own  pulpits  after  having  preached  for 

years. 

Even  the  eminent  Dr.  Chalmers  had  preached  six  years  be- 
fore he  became  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  he 
taught.  Says  his  biographer,  "  It  was  amid  a  series  of  domes- 
tic bereavements,  and  a  long  and  severe  illness  which  brought 
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him  near  the  grave,  that  he  experienced  a  great  spiritual  change. 
It  was  then  for  the  first  time  he  thought  he  saw  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  true  light." 

Thomas  Scott  says  of  himself,  "  While  I  was  preparing  for 
the  solemn  oflSce,  I  lived  as  before,  in  known  sin  and  in  utter 
neglect  of  prayer."  Two  years  after  his  ordination  he  says, 
"  I  lived  without  any  secret  religion.  .  .  .  T  was  enabled 
to  enter  upon  a  form  of  devotion.  Formal  enough,  indeed,  it 
was  in  some  respects,  fori  neither  knew  that  Mediator  through 
whom,  nor  that  Spirit  by  whom,  prayers  are  offered  up  with  ac- 
ceptance to  the  Father."  Three  years  after  his  ordination,  be 
did  not  know  what  to  tell  an  awakened  sinner  who  came  to 
him,  saying,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  sad  fruits  of  such 
a  ministry,  or  to  say  before  this  Christian  audience  how  wide 
it  was  from  the  Divine  pattern.     While   the  church  has  abun- 
dant reason  to  thank  God  that  he  finally  brought  such    men  as 
Chalmers  and  Scott  to  see  their  great  sin  in  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  sacred  office  without  this  essential  qualification,  and 
then  penitently  and  successfully  to  seek  it,  we  must  emphatically 
€nter  our  protest  against  any  man  assuming  the  solemn  calling, 
without  a  personal  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  forgiving 
and  saving  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father,  as  clearly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  and    the  distinct  enunciation  of 
the  word  of  God.     To  set  aside  the  Divine  arrangement  would 
be  completely  to   secularize   this  most  important  arm  of  the 
churchy  to  expose  it  to  flagrant  misuse  by  mercenary  and  ambi- 
tious men,  to  completely  pervert  the  design  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Head  of  the  church,  in  its  institution,  and  to  commit  an   aggra- 
vating sin  against  Him  who  is  to  be  our  final  judge.     Paul,  for 
the  greater  security  against  the  introduction  of  unfit  men  into 
the  ministry,  required  them  to  give  proof  of  their  conversion  by 
maintaining  a  correct  life  for  considerable  time  before  entering 
on    this   important   work.      "  A  bishop,"   says   he,  "  must  not 
be  a   novice,"  by   which  we  understand,  not   a   neophyte,  or 
new   convert,   (ITim.  3:  6.)  or   one   newly   planted   in   the 
church. 

Theology;  like  law  or  medicine;  may  be  studied  and  to  a  great 
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extent  UDderatood  by  unregeneratc  men,  but  to  make  it  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  it  raust  be  warmed  and  energized 
by  tbe  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  heart  through  which 
it  goes  to  the  people.  To  be  effectual,  our  sermons  must  bo 
set  on  fire  by  a  passionate  love  for  the  souls  of  men.  No  one 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  is  able  to  lead  others  therein. 
To  win  others  to  Christ  we  must  first  be  won  by  Christ. 

The  next  qualification  is  the  Divine  call  to  the  work.  The 
Christian  ministry  is  designed  to  be  coextensive  with  the  church 
on  earth,  and  under  God  a  cardinal  means  for  its  eflSciency  and 
continuance.  When  the  Saviour  commissioned  the  apostles  minis- 
ters to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  ho  clearly  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were  to 
have  successors  in  this  work,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  order  that  no  interregnum  should  ever  occur  in  any  true 
branch  of  the  church,  men  are  especially  moved  to  the  ministry 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  take  this  honor 
npon  himself  unless  he  is  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron.  This 
appears  plainly  from  the  following  considerations : 

I.  It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  would 
leave  a  work  divinely  instituted,  burdened  with  such  important 
interests  for  our  entire  race,  to  mere  accident,  the  caprice  of 
men,  or  to  any  human  contingency  or  possibility  for  its  perpe- 
tuity. Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
work  requiring  persons  of  such  peculiar  fitness,  both  by  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  would  have  been  left  to  the  mere 
preference  or  ambition  of  erring  men  for  its  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful continuance  to  the  end  of  time. 

II.  The  first  Christian  ministers  were  especially  called  by 
the  Saviour  to  their  work.  In  John  1 :  37 — 40,  we  have  given 
us  the  particulars  of  the  call  to  the  discipleship  and  conversion 
of  John,  Andrew  and  Simon  Peter.  One  year  after  this  (as  we 
learn  from  Matt.  4:  19—22,  and  Mark  5:4—12),  Christ  called 
these,  the  same  men  to  be  his  apostles,  and  they  left  their 
nets  and  followed  him.  Two  years  later  than  this,  three 
years  after  their  conversion,  after  three  years  under  the  exam- 
ple, discipline  and  instruction  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spakC;  they  arc  commissioned  (Matt.  28:  19)  from  the  lips  of 
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the  Risen  Saviour  to  "  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

Paul  was  in  like  manner  called.  The  Lord  said  to  Ananias, 
(Acts  9 :  15)  "  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me  to  bear  my  name 
before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings  and  the  children  of  Israel."  Af- 
ter this  (Acts  13:  2,)  we  find  the  Holy  Ghost  saying  to  Simon 
and  others,  *^  Separate  me  Saul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them."  He  (Paul)  says  of  himself,  "I 
was  made  a  minister  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God 
given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power," — Eph. 
3:7. 

in.  Another  argument  proving  the  call  to  this  work  to  be  Di- 
vine, is  found  in  the  command  (Matt.  9 :  38,)  "  Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  ioto 
his  harvest."  The  word  here  rendered  "  send  forth"  (Greek 
ekballOf)  implies  force  of  some  kind,  and  in  John  2:  15  it  is 
rendered  "  drove  otit"  and  in  Acts  16 :  37,  ^^  thrust  out.'* 

The  doctrine  here  very  plainly  is  that  God  will  and  does,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  thrust  into  the  ministry  men  having  the  req- 
usite  natural  qualifications  for  work  in  this  waiting  harvest, 
and  that  thus  the  true  gospel  ministry  is  to  be  kept  up  "  To  the 
end  of  the  world" 

Thus  by  a  direct  special  operation  does  the  Holy  Ghost  per- 
petuate the  Christian  ministry,  by  a  method  as  distinctly  mani- 
fest to  the  person  called,  as  that  by  which  the  sinner  feels  him- 
self warned  to  break  off  from  his  sins,  or  gains  the  evidence  of 
his  pardon,  and  no  more  open  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  It 
remains  only  to  add  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  corroborated 
by  the  united  experience  of  not  only  our  own  denominational 
fathers,  but  by  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent,  successful  and 
devoted  ministers,  living  and  dead,  who  like  Paul  have  gone  to 
their  work  under  the  direct  conviction  wrought  in  their  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe 
is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel," — 1  Cor.  9:  16. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  guard 
against  a  once  popular  but  now  happily  diminishing  error.  We 
allude  to  the  idea  that  a  Divine  call  to  the  ministry  is  the  only 
needed  qualification  for  iL    Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
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Does  the  sinner's  call  to  repentance  constitute  him  a  (Christian  ? 
None  will  contend  that  it  does.  He  has  a  work  of  repentance, 
faith;  obedience  and  confession  before  he  can  be  accepted  of 
God  or  regarded  by  man  as  a  Christian.  No  more  does  a  call 
to  the  ministry  constitute  him  a  minister.  There  is  still 
a  work;  it  may  be  arduous  and  long  before  a  proper  fitness 
is  acquired.  A  call  to  the  ministry  includes  the  requisite  at- 
tainments for*success  in  that  calling,  and  if  they  are  not  alrea- 
dy possessed  they  must  be  acquired.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  pos- 
sible to  fix  a  standard  adapted  to  all  cases.  The  magnitude  of 
the  work  and  the  pressing  demand  for  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  candidate  and  the  facilities 
within  his  grasp  on  the  other,  aided  by  the  judicious  advice  of 
experienced  ministers  and  Christian  teachers  among  us,  must 
settle  each  individual  case. 

Just  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  language  of  an' 
eminent  theological  professor  on  this  point  (Dr.  Park).  "  There 
are,"  says  he,  "  scores  of  pious  men,  not  young  enough  to 
go  through  a  ten  years'  course  of  study,  but  young  enough 
to  prepare  themselves  for  explaining  the  way  of  salvation  to 
the  4,000,000  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  ground  down 
in  ignorance,  and  been  suddenly  brought  within  reach  of  our 
clergymen."  "  There  are  scores  of  pious  men  in  New  England 
who  have  such  a  personal  address,  native  shrewdness,  prompt 
feeling,  readiness  in  adapting  themselves  to  emergencies,  such 
a  solid  basis  of  character,  that  we  may  wisely  train  them  for 
the  sacred  office,  even  although  neither  we  nor  they  have  the 
time  nor  the  means  to  train  them  thoroughly.  Their  prepara- 
tory course  must  be  abridged,  but  they  will  work  in  fellowship 
with  men  whose  preparatory  course  has  been  lengthened,  and 
by  this  brotherhood  our  clergy  will  continue  to  be  a  royal 
priesthood." 

Our  next  important  quality  in  a  good  minister  is  an  earnest 
sympathy  with  lifej  begetting  an  intense  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  all  men  here  and  beyond.  A  successful  minister  must  enter 
upon  the  social  plain  of  all  classes  of  men,  without  leaving  or 
compromising  his  own.  Self-possessed  in  the  presence  of  all, 
and  begetting  the  same  feeling  in  all  about  him,  whether  in  the 
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cottage  of  the  poor,  with  few  advantages  for  cnltnre  or  com- 
fort, or  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  wealthy  and  refined.  None 
so  high  as  to  be  above  him,  none  so  low  or  fallen  as  not  to 
have  a  place  in  his  warmest  sympathies.  If,  indeed,  there  is 
to  be  a  preponderance  of  attention  either  way,  it  should  be  for 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  obscure.  Often  where  human 
kindness  forsakes  or  forgets  a  man,  Christ's  heart  beats  more 
warmly  for  him.  Who  but  Christ  would  have  encouraged  a 
poor  fallen  woman  to  look  upon  one  who  could  pity  her,  and 
utter  for  her  ear  words  of  kindness  and  hope  ?  Her  penitent 
tears  were  more  odorous  to  him  than  costly  ointment  on  his 
feet.  How  was  it  that  the  rugged  and  impulsive  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  gentle  and  loving  John,  found  in  him  a  genial  compan- 
ion ?  How  was  it  that  the  representatives  of  wealth,  culture 
and  authority  in  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  poor 
fishermen  and  publicans  were  alike  drawn  to  him  ?  Doubtless 
the  sublimity  of  his  person  and  bearing  had  had  its  influence, 
but  without  His  warm  outgushing  sympathy  with  life  in  all  its 
phases,  this  attribute  would  have  only  impressed  with  awe,  and 
kept  at  a  distance  the  timid  and  the  poor. 

One  of  the  highest  encomiums  uttered  of  him  as  a  preach- 
er was,  "  that  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly."  In 
adapting  himself  to  all  classes  of  men,  Paul  was  a  fine  pattern  for 
a  good  minister,  and  an  admirable  student  of  his  Divine  teacher. 
Of  his  own  course  he  says,  "  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all  that 
I  might  gain  the  more.  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  a  Jew,  that 
I  might  gain  the  Jews.  To  them  that  are  under  the  law — as 
under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law; 
to  them  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law,  that  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak, 
that  I  might  gain  the  weak.  lam  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some." 

This  attainment  of  Paul's  is  as  important  now  as  then  for 
the  ambassador  of  Christ.  Especially  so  if  his  work  is  to  be 
among  those  millions  of  freedmen  which  a  wonderful  providence 
has  emancipated.  These  men  must  be  fully  embraced  in  the 
out-reaching  sympathies  of  the  true  minister.  And  this  sympa- 
thy must  be  so  strong  as  to  remove  all  our  prejudices  against 
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color  or  race,  and  the  professed  Christian  who  will  not  or  can- 
not do  this,  had  better  defer  assuming  the  sacred  office,  till,  like 
Christ,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  Without  impar- 
tial, universal  sympathy  with  men,  an  essential  element  to  suc- 
cess is  lacking.  A  misanthrope  cannot  be  a  Christian,  much 
less  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  good  lesson  for  every 
minister  to  read  occasionally,  is  Goldsmith's  description  of  a 
village  pastor,  of  whom  he  says : 

^'  Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all." 

Courage  and  independence  will  also  be  found  to  be  very  im- 
portant requisites  for  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  a 
government  like  ours,  moral  questions  will  often  necessarily  be 
acted  upon  at  the  ballot-box.  Spiritual  wickedness,  too,  in 
high  places,  will  often  call  for  rebuke.  Our  rulers  are  elevated 
to  their  places  of  trust  and  power  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  often  on  their  success  or  defeat  turns  the  success  or  de- 
feat of  a  moral  question.  How,  then,  is  the  minister,  if  faith- 
ful to  his  people,  his  country  and  his  God,  to  shun  responsibili- 
ty? Here  silence  is  often  criminal.  But  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  yet  kindly,  may  imperil  his  influence  for  a  time,  diminish 
his  support,  or,  perhaps,  cost  him  his  pleasant  situation. 

The  widely  prevalent  disposition  to  keep  jet  in  our  nation  a 
wicked  system  of  caste,  founded  on  the  unrighteous  prejudice 
against  color,  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  vari- 
ous other  questions  touching  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  a 
half  manumitted  race  of  men  among  us,  and  many  other  disa- 
greeable and  irrepressible  questions  will  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  minister's  notice  and  action,  for  they  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  moral  questions.  For  the  Christian  watchman  to 
do  his  whole  duty  in  these  and  all  trying  places,  will  always  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  courage  and  independence.  But  on 
these  important  and  often  exciting  topics,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  we  do  not  throw  our  own  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  into  our  discourse. 
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Let  no  good  minister  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  place  or 
calling  by  mistaking  impudence  for  independence,  or  "clap- 
tmp"  and  "  political  slang  phrase,"  for  the  proper  and  digni- 
fied language  of  Christianity  rebuking  sin,  nor  exercise  th€ 
spirit  of  Jehu  instead  of  that  of  Jesus;  nor  yet  again, 
merely  secular  themes  for  those  properly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  pulpit  discussion.  Touching  the  minister's  duty  on  sec- 
ular and  political  topics,  or  those  commonly  so-called,  Prof. 
Park  has  well  said : 

''  He  should  never  preach  on  the  details  of  politics  as  separate  &om 
the  religious  principle  which  ought  to  pervade  them.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  pulpit  whether  great  malefactors  should  be  punished  with 
death  ;  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  pulpit  whether  the  man  called  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  should  be  led  to  the  gallows.  It  is  a  question  for  the  pul- 
pit whether  pious  men  should  vote  for  civil  rulers ;  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  the  pulpit  whether  they  should  vote  for  the  person  named 
George  B.  McClellan.  The  minister  must  learn  the  fitting  bounda- 
ries of  the  pulpit,  so  that  he  may  not  raise  questions  which  there  is 
no  time  to  settle  during  the  sanctuary  service The  pas- 
tor should  not  introduce  secular  duties  as  the  theme  of  his  sermons, 
but  as  exemplifying  the  Christian  principle  which  is  his  only  theme, 
and  which  ought  to  animate  all  secular  duties." 

The  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  Bible  student 
and  a  Bible  minister.     From  this  Book  of  books  he  will  large- 
ly draw  his  illustrations  and  proofs.      This  is  a  pressing  de- 
mand of  the  times.     Infidelity  is  creeping  in  among  the  people. 
Dangerous  heresies  are  gaining  disciples  and  advocates  in  many 
Orthodox  churches.     "  The  sleep  of  the  dead,"  "  The  annihila- 
tion of  the  wicked,"  and  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  future 
punishment,  arc  cherished,  if  not  openly  avowed,  by  many  good 
and  unsuspecting  Christians.     Humanitarianism,  arianism,  and 
a  whole  brood  of  cognate  errors  are  creeping  into  evangelical 
congregations  for  recognition  and  baptism.     These  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  frightened  away  with  mere  assertions,  nor  coaxed  in- 
to silence  by   a  non-committal    theology.     Not   even  Ortho- 
dox sermons,  so  wreathed  with  flowers  as  to  prevent  their  edge 
from  being  seen  or  felt,  will  remedy  the  evil.  Nothing  less  than 
the  keen  and  caustic  truth  of  the  Bible,  energized   by  the  al- 
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ways  attending  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  perform  the  need- 
ed work.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  that  trusty  old  Jerusalem 
blade,  mnst  be  made  to  pierce  the  festering  core  of  these  danger- 
ous heresies.  The  old  Orthodox  doctrines  so  successfully 
preached  by  our  fathers  must  be  revived  with  power.  The 
atonement,  the  vicarious  sufiferings  of  Christ,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  of  faith,  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  against  what  is  falsely  called  liberal  Christianity, — ^all 
these  and  their  kindred  doctrines,  must  be  fearlessly  held  up 
and  earnestly,  yet  kindly  and  ably  sustained  till  they  shall  be 
as  familiar  to  our  people  and  Sunday  school  children  as  house- 
hold words. 

If  not  the  faithful,  evangelical  pastor,  who  is  to  be  the  able 
teacher  and  defender  of  these  cardinal  doctrines  ?  Paul  told 
Timothy  to  hold  fast  a  form  of  sound  words,  to  take  heed  to 
the  doctrine.  The  directions  are  just  as  apposite  now  as  then, 
and  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  an  error  to  be  refuted  or  a  soul 
to  be  saved. 

One  point  more.  Spirituality,  undoubted  and  clear,  is  the 
crowning  qualification  of  a  good  minister.  Our  first  point  was 
conversion,  but  we  are  not  to  pause  there.  Leaving  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  we  are  to  go  on  to  perfection. 
We  are  to  "  Add  to  our  faith  virtue,"  <fec. 

To  give  vitality  to  his  efiForts  the  minister  must  hold  con- 
stant communion  with  his  God.  He  must  be  in  full  and  living 
sympathy  with  Christ,  whom  he  preaches.  No  assumptions,  no 
pious  intonations  in  our  sermons  or  prayers,  will  answer  here. 
We  must  have  power  with  God  before  we  can  have  power  with 
men.  A  sound  theology  and  a  correct  outward  life  are  alone 
not  enough.  They  will  be  powerless  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
through  our  agency,  unless  our  hearts  are  full  of  the  matter  our 
lips  are  uttering. 

It  is  a  law  of  hydrostatics  that  water  never  rises  above  its 
fountain  head.  So,  as  a  rule,  the  minister  will  never  impart  a 
higher  type  of  piety  than  he  has  in  himself.  Like  priest,  like 
people. 

A  minister,  like  other  men,  daguerreotypes  bis  own  spiritual 
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self  on  his  people  through  the  lens  of  his  daily  life,  and  his  suc- 
cess depends  more  on  what  he  is,  than  on  what  he  does.  Onr 
Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  if  they  would  honor  him  in  secret 
he  would  reward  them  openly.  A  minister  need  not  tell  his 
people  whether  he  is  often  in  communion  with  his  Saviour. 
When  Moses  had  been  with  God  in  the  mount,  the  people  saw 
it  in  his  shining  face.  An  uncharged  battery  will  give  no  shock, 
though  touched  with  the  best  conductor.  No  matter  how  correct 
the  sermon,  if  it  come  not  from  a  heart  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  will  fall  dead  from  the  parrot-like  lips  that  utter  it. 
Lord  give  me  souls !  give  me  souls !  I  is  the  constant  aspi- 
ration of  every  true  minister  of  Christ.  His  study  must  be  his 
Bethel  and  often  his  Bochim,  as  he  bears  his  congregation  on  his 
heart  in  prayer  to  his  Saviour, — as  he  yearns  over  the  impeni- 
tent, as  he  is  filled  with  solicitude  for  those  halting  between  two 
opinions,  as  he  sees  the  awful  peril  of  those  who  are  lured  on 
by  sin  till  their  souls  ai*e  unconsciously  quivering  on  the  break- 
ing edge  of  endless  ruin. 

Thus  I  have  but  little  more  than  hinted,  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  at  a  few  of  the  many  needed  qualifications  of  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible  standard  is  very  high,  but 
is  one  of  our  Master's  making.  The  exigencies  of  the  times, 
the  worth  of  perishing  souls,  never  less  by  the  mutations  of 
circumstances,  our  solemn  obligations  to  God  as  his  ambassa- 
dors, and  the  coming  judgment  to  which  we  are  hastening  to 
give  account  of  our  ministry,  are  unequivocal  and  powerful  rea- 
sons for  making  the  most  of  ourselves,  time  and  opportunities, 
and  the  everlasting  gospel  committed  to  us. 

If,  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
ceive a  good  share  of  his  favor  in  earthly  mercies  or  profes- 
sional success,  let  us  consider  it  is  a  call  to  greater  zeal  and 
consecration.    If  a  mingled  cup  and  a  thorny  path   are  offered 
us,  let  us  not  diminish  our  efforts  or  lose  our  faith.     The  path 
of  duty  is  sometimes  across  the  track  of  the  tempest.      It  was 
our  Saviour  that  gave  the  disciples  their  orders  to  get  into^  the 
ship  and  go  over  to  the  other  side,  and  yet  they  met  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm.    But  He  was  in  the  mountain  in  prayer 
for  them,  and  after  their  courage  and  faith  had  been  well  tried, 
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He  came  at  the  break  of  day  saying,  "  It  is  I."  The  laborer 
shall  not  lose  his  reward.  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 


Art.  IL— oneness  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

When  we  consider  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour  for  the  unity  of 
his  people,  and  their  cndlessdivisions,  strange  emotions  trouble, 
us.  Why  is  the  practice  of  the  saints  so  against  the  wishes  of 
their  Lord  ?  Faith,  love,  gratitude  ought  to  make  the  desire  of 
the  Master  the  controlling  law  of  their  life.  We  should  expect 
that  the  disciples  would  study  and  strive  to  please  their  Re- 
deemer, and  since  he  is  so  anxious  that  all  should  live  in  unity, 
as  members  of  one  body,  how  strange  that  so  little  eflFort  is 
made  to  gratify  him.  The  conscientious  Christian  must  have 
sad  and  anxious  thoughts  on  this  matter,  and  feci  moved  to 
self-examination,  and  to  inquire  whether  he  is  not  to  some  de- 
gree at  fault.  Error,  pride,  self-will,  passion,  are  the  dividing 
wedges  which  split  and  rend  the  church,  and  we  may  all  well 
mquiro  whether  they  have  not  warped  our  judgments,  and  made 
us  contribute  to  this  oflFcnce  which  gives  the  Saviour  so  much 
sorrow. 

Papacy  forced  a  union  when  light  and  truth  were  banished 
from  the  church,  but  it  was  the  union  of  death,  of  darkness,  ig- 
norance. She  glories  in  that  union,  and  pretends  that  it  is  just 
that  for  which  the  Saviour  prayed.  But  it  was  not  mere  union 
that  he  desired,  it  was  oneness  in  him,  which  is  unity  in  the 
truth  in  obeying  the  gospel.  The  unity  in  which  Papacy  glo- 
ries is  more  odious  to  the  Lord,  than  division  and  strife  with 
more  light  and  truth. 

Since  the  midnight  of  Papacy  was  disturbed,  and  the  Refor- 
mation began,  the  history  of  the  church  has  been  strange.  The 
superstitions  and  errors  which  had  corrupted  the  people,  have 
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been  discovered  and  rejected  little  by  little,  and  every  step  of 
progress  has  given  birth  to  a  new  sect  Lather  and  his  con- 
temporaries renounced  some  errors,  advanced  a  little  towards 
the  perfect  light,  and  there  stopped  and  braced  themselves 
against  further  progress,  and  for  three  hundred  years  their  ad- 
herents have  not  moved  one  step  forward  towards  the  pure  and 
complete  gospel;  the  Papal  errors  which  clung  to  them  at  first 
are  still  cherished  and  defended,  as  if  they  were  really  the 
truth  of  God.  When  the  next  reformers  came,  they  were  forc- 
ed to  separate  and  stand  alone,  and  another  sect  was  bom. 
And  so  we  have  been  going  on,  every  new  truth  received,  and 
almost  every  erratic  notion  suggested,  has  built  a  sect  to  de- 
>  fend  it.  There  has  been  progress  in  light,  but  schism,  confu- 
sion, strife,  has  marred  the  work,  and  we  are.  now  so  divided 
that  one-half  the  strength  of  Zion  is  wasted  in  sectarian  zeal, 
and  just  so  much  is  lost  to  the  aggressive  work  of  the  gospel 
Yet  some  defend  these  divisions  as  useful  and  desirable. 
They  may  be  better  than  union  in  ignorance  and  superstition; 
some  good  may  result  from  the  friction  which  they  cause,  the 
criticisms  and  discussions  they  promote.  The  strange  love 
which  many  cherish  for  tradition,  and  their  slowness  to  come 
back  to  the  simple  gospel  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  may 
find  their  only  remedy  in  this  medicine  of  division  and  discus- 
sion. But  when  we  confess  that  we  need  such  medicine,  we 
own  that  we  are  very  sick,  that  we  are  not  yet  wholly  willing 
to  walk  in  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  better  that  the  church  should  be  divided  as  terribly  as  it  is, 
than  to  be  united  on  any  basis  which  it  would  be  possible  at 
present  to  adopt.  Christ  would  not  have  us  unite  on  tradition 
and  the  commandments  of  men ;  he  would  not  have  our  testi- 
mony for  his  truth  cease ;  he  desires  no  compromise  with  er- 
ror, no  sacrifice  of  truth  in  order  to  bring  his  people  into  one 
organic  body.  It  is  in  him,  under  his  authority,  in  obedience 
to  bis  gospel,  that  he  prayed  his  disciples  might  live,  and  what- 
ever plan  of  union  which  implies  silence  on  any  doctrine  or  du- 
ty which  the  gospel  teaches,  must  necessarily  be  rejected.  *  So 
long  as  some  of  the  children  love  human  customs  and  inven- 
tions more  than  they  do  the  will  of  the  Lord;  the  family  will 
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not  walk  together.  When  we  are  all  cured  of  this  sin^  one 
chief  caase  of  schism  will  be  removed. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  justified.  Because 
the  evil  cannot  bo  at  once  removed,  we  ought  not  to  therefore 
consider  it  a  good  and  become  satisfied  with  its  existence.  Christ 
foresaw  these  evil  causes,  and  the  evil  results,  but  prayed  against 
them  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  soul.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  the  defender  and  justificr  of  schism,  which  prompts  him  ? 
No,  indeed.  It  may  be  inevitable  that  such  offences  come,  so 
long  as  man  is  ignorant,  wilful  and  proud  ^  but  woe  unto  them 
by  whom  they  come  and  by  whom  they  are  justified.  Against 
the  cause  and  the  effect  we  should  constantly  labor  and  pray. 

Much  trouble  has  resulted  from  inordinate  zeal  in  insisting 
upon  speculative  notions,  and  mere  inferences  from  the  Wprd 
of  God.  There  is  such  an  obvious  wrong  in  those  who  hold 
fast  to  old  superstitions  which  have  come  down  from  the 
dark  ages,  that  earnest,  ambitious  spirits  are  tempted  to  play 
progress  and  boast  of  new  light,  more  out  of  love  of  notoriety 
and  pride  of  heart,  than  real  love  of  truth.  Every  generation 
has  been  afflicted  by  these  will-worshippers,  who  are  extra  con- 
scientious, only  they  have  generally  mistook  their  wills  for  their 
consciences,  and  their  love  of  notoriety  for  love  of  the  Word 
of  the  Lord.  They  hit  upon  some  idea,  which  is  novel,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  pushed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  made 
a  certificate  for  their  advocates  of  superior  wisdom  or  good- 
ness, and  they  at  once  proceed  to  ring  the  changes  upon  it,  as- 
sail all  who  do  not  embrace  it,  introduce  it  everywhere,  at  all 
times,  and  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  in  belief  or  practice.  They 
very  easily  make  themselves  believe  that  it  is  zeal  for  the  Lord 
which  inspires  them,  when,  like  Jehu,  they  are  chiefly  zealous 
to  make  themselves  a  name.  In  such  a  spirit  sects  have  often 
sprung  into  being,  and  by  the  same  spirit  they  are  kept  alive  ^ 
it  is  the  same  old  evil  which  Jesus  rebuked  among  his  disciples 
when  they  felt  the  poison  of  ambitioo,  the  same  thing  that 
troubles  so  many  churches  and  ruins  so  many  ministers. 

Where  sects  have  grown  out  of  such  a  spirit,  and  have  no 
better  reason  for  existence  than  this,  no  one  will  justify   the 
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schisd).  And  yet,  if  all  the  love  of  notoriety,  all  the  ambition 
to  lead,  to  stand  at  the  head,  or  bold  prominent  positions,  which 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  sects,  were  laid  bare  and  well  defined, 
we  should  be  amazed.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  if  this  ele- 
ment of  sectarian  existence  was  eradicated,  several  of  the  sects 
wonld  lose  their  vitality  and  motive  power,  and  merge  into 
other  bodies.  It  is  surprising  how  good  people  are  affected  by 
this  sanctimonious  ambition,  how  insidiously  it  steals  into  their 
hearts,  how  blinded  they  are  to  its  presence,  and  how  mnch 
evil  it  impels  them  to  commit  in  the  name  of  duty,  under  the 
guise  of  zeal  for  God. 

Man  is  naturally  a  partisan ;  he  will  take  sides  and  defend 
his  party  whether  right  or  wrong.  This  shows  itself  in  relig- 
ion-more warmly  than  elsewhere.  The  sectarian  attachments 
of  three-fourths  of  the  brotherhood  of  believers  is  the  fruit  of 
party  feeling,  more  than  convictions  of  truth.  They  believe  and 
defend,  because  their  party  believes  this  or  that  dogma.  When 
this  feeling  can  be  overcome,  a  long  step  will  be  taken  towards 
uniting  all  saints  in  belief  and  practice.  But  it  is  only  by  in* 
creasing  the  love  of  the  gospel,  by  elevating  and  enlarging  the 
minds  of  the  saints,  and  causing  them  to  feel  that  disunion  is  a 
sin  and  an  evil,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  cure  this  mania  for 
party,  and  lead  them  c€u*efully  to  test  their  belief  and  practice 
by  the  sacred  oracles,  and  study  to  come  to  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 

Will  the  prayer  of  our  blessed  Lord  ever  be  answered  ?  Will 
these  scores  of  sects  into  which  his  disciples  are  sundered  ever 
be  united  ?    The  obstacles  are  formidable,  can  they  be  ove^ 
come  7  There  is  ignorance,  a  stubborn  block  in  the  path ;  there 
is  false  education  and  love  of  the  traditions  which  the  fathers 
believed,  which  have  been  sanctified  by  age,  and  the  homage  of 
great  and  good  men  of  the  past ;  there  is  pride  and  ambition, 
with  self-will  to  hold  them  up ;   there  is  party  feeling  which 
causes  partiality  towards  all  dogmas  on  our  side,  and  opposi* 
tion  to  every  other  belief  or  practice ;  and  also  the  honest  dif* 
ferences  which  have  and  will  always  arise  among  the  saints,  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  the  great  work  left  on  their 
hands ;  can  these  all  be  surmounted,  and  the  many  become  one 
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body  in  Christ  ?  Mere  love  of  a  name;  or  some  usage  which  no 
one  pretends  to  be  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  some  trifle,  some 
mere  abstraction  is  often  cherished  with  greater  tenacity  than 
the  unity  of  the  saints  which  is  so  emphatically  commended  and 
prayed  for  by  the  Lord.  Who  has  faith  that  these  rents  can 
be  healed,  these  walls  of  separation  removed  ?  We  have  been 
splitting,  tearing,  dividing  since  the  Reformation ;  is  it  not  time 
to  reverse  the  wheel  and  begin  to  fuse,  unite  ? 

THE  WAY   TO   DO   Tt. 

We  most  certainly  ought  all  to  be  agreed  in  desiring  and 
praying  that  the  body  of  Christ  may  become  a  visible  unit  in 
him.  If  we  have  any  respect  for  the  wishes  of  our  Saviour, 
our  hearts  will  most  gladly  respond  to  this.  But  in  our  ef- 
forts : 

I.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  in  any  attempts  for 
union,  we  do  not  cause  disunion,  and  thus  multiply  instead  of 
decrease  the  sects.  This  has  been  frequently  done.  Several 
sects  have  been  formed,  and  divisions  made  under  the  pretence 
of  bringing  all  saints  into  one  fold.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  leaders  in  these  movements  have  not  always  been  sin- 
cere in  their  professions,  for  it  was  so  plain  that  their  policy 
was  resulting  in  exactly  the  opposite,  that  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence they  must  have  seen  it.  And  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that 
the  sympathy  which  the  saints  cherish  for  the  Saviour's  wishes 
should  be  made  serviceable  to  ambitious  aims,  and  defeat  tho 
very  object  the  Lord  and  his  saints  desire  7 

XL  We  should  guard  against  union  by  compromise  with  er- 
ror, or  by  silencing  our  testimony  for  the  truth.  It  is  not  a 
negative  union  in  indifference  or  error  which  Christ  wishes,  and 
we  oaght  to  beware  of  the  folly  of  purging  every  truth  from 
our  confession  to  which  objection  is  made,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  heretical  or  captious.  The  platform  must  be  just 
as  broad  as  Christ  has  made  it,  and  no  broader,  if  we  would 
have  it  right.  If  we  make  it  longer  or  shorter,  wider  or  nar- 
rower than  his  pattern,  we  are  travelling  back  to  Papal  unity, 
the  unity  of  ignorance  and  error. 

ni.  We  should  remember  that  very  little  can  be  done  in  this 
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good  work,  until  brethren  learn  to  distinguish  between  thiaga 
plainly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  things  inferred,  and  conf 
sent  to  award  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion on  all  questions  of  mere  inference.  If  ooe  infers  that  it  is 
wrong  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  another  infers  that  it 
is  right,  ought  they  to  rend  the  church  on  that  inference?  Has 
one  brother  the  right  to  bind  another  by  his  mere  opinioD? 
But  upon  mere  opinions,  theories,  preferences,  most  of  the 
schisms  in  the  church  are  made.  It  is  not  what  Christ  has 
taught,  but  what  men  infer  or  prefer,  that  makes  the  trouble. 
For  instance,  the  Methodists  hold  that  the  Scriptures  teach  no 
particular  form  of  church  government,  that  believers  may  be 
guided  by  their  taste  or  preference  in  this  matter.  There- 
fore, when  they  divide  the  church  on  the  question  of  govern- 
ment, they  are  violating  a  positive  command  of  the  Lord  to  be 
one,  in  order  to  gratify  a  preference  of  their  own.  There  are 
about  six  sects  of  Presbyterians  in  this  country,  and  in  ev- 
ery instance  they  divide  on  questions  of  theory,  inference  or 
preference,  without  a  pretence  that  the  revealed  will  of  Christ 
obliges  the  separation.  Do  they  remember  that  the  revealed 
will  of  Christ  requires  their  union  ?  Suppose  that  some  do 
prefer  Episcopal  government,  some  Independent,  and  some 
Presbyterian ;  what  if  some  do  prefer  to  sing  the  psalms  of 
David,  and  others  prefer  hymns  and  psalms ;  ought  they  to  vi- 
olate an  express  law  of  Christ,  which  he  urged  with  more  sub- 
limity and  earnestness  than  any  other  law  of  his  kingdom,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  taste,  preference,  or  prejudice  ?  If  Chris- 
tians would  make  the  revealed  will  of  Christ  the  only  basis  of 
creed  and  practice,  and  be  tolerant  on  all  questions  of  opinion 
and  preference,  the  chief  cause  of  division  would  be  removed. 
If  we  can  find  a  platform  on  which  Christians  can  stand,  and 
not  be  required  to  believe  or  practice  any  thing  which  in  their 
conscience  they  feel  to  be  against  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
omit  or  ignore  no  doctrine  or  practice  which  he  enjoins,  ought 
they  not  to  be  impelled  by  his  command  to  bo  united  in  one 
body,  to  rally  upon  that  platform  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal or  party  prejudices,  tastes  or  preferences  ? 

If  Christians  should  try  the  experiment,  they  would  be  sur- 
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prised  to  find  how  easily  their  sectarian  peculiarities  could  be 
laid  aside,  without  any  sacrifice  of  conscience,  and  how  fully  the 
common  faith  of  all  true  Christians  satisfies  the  convictions  of 
every  one  of  them. 

Let  us  call  a  Congress  of  sects  and  catechise  them  on  the 
basis  suggested.  It  is  argued  at  the  outset  that  the  positive 
law  of  Christ  to  be  one  body,  one  church  in  him,  shall  be  obey- 
ed so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  without  requiring  any  one  to  be- 
lieve or  do  what  he  believes  to  be  contrary  to  the  gospel,  or 
omit  to  believe,  confess  and  practice  what  he  believes  the  gos- 
pel requires  of  him. 

I.  Church  government.  Brethren — ^Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Congregationalist  and  others,  if  you  were  members  of 
an  independent,  local  church,  which  managed  its  own  discipline 
without  the  aid  of  presbytery,  conference  or  assembly,  would 
your  conscience  suffer  from  any  thing  which  you  would  be  call- 
ed to  do,  or  leave  undone  ?  Could  you  live  there  and  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  a  Christian  man,  so  far  as  church  government 
is  concerned,  you  can  all  do  it  fully  and  freely.  In  any  other 
form  of  church  government  you  might  not  all  do  it,  but  in  this 
you  surely  can. 

n.  Doctrine.  Would  it  be  possible  to  harmonize  in  this  ? 
If  we  could  gather  the  creed  from  the  prayers,  experience  and 
hopes  of  the  saints,  and  from  the  public  sermons  of  the  earnest 
and  devout  preachers  of  all  the  sects,  we  should  be  agreed. 
But  when  we  step  out  of  the  field  of  practical  Christian  living, 
into  the  labyrinth  of  speculation,  we  get  at  loggerheads.  This 
proves  that  we  are  essentially  one  in  creed,  however  we  may 
strive  about  forms  of  expression.  But  with  all  of  this  conflict 
in  dogmatic  propositions,  we  can  be  united.  Among  the  Con- 
gregationalists  in  this  country  and  in  England,  (we  include 
Baptists  in  this)  there  have  prevailed  as  wide  differences  in 
speculative  theology  as  divides  the  sects,  and  yet  they  live  and 
work  together  in  harmony  and  bless  each  other.  Why  cannot  we 
do  the  same  ?  We  can  make  a  creed  which  shall  include  ev- 
ery essential  point  dear  to  a  real  Christian,  which  every  Meth- 
odist, .Baptist  and  Presbyterian  can  subscribe  to.  Independ- 
ence in  church  government  and  brotherly  charity  will  allow  full 
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and  harmless  play  to  any  diflfcrcnces  which  may  exist,  so  that 
no  one  will  feel  oppressed,  while  all  work  together  with  one 
hope  and  aim  in  concord  and  love. 

III.  Ordinances.  Here  comes  the  rub.  Baptism  is  the  wedge 
so  diiScnlt  to  manage.  Can  wo  be  united  in  any  form  of  this 
rite  without  doing  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong?  Let  us  see. 
We  all  believe  that  immersion  is  Christian  baptism,  do  we  not? 
No  one  doubts  his  baptism  who  has  been  immersed.  But  some 
of  us  do  not  think  that  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  baptism,  and 
cannot  honestly  adopt  it  as  such.  Since  we  are  all  agreed  on 
one  form,  and  cannot  agree  on  the  others,  why  not  practice  that 
in  which  we  are  all  agreed.  That  will  unite  us,  the  opposite 
course  will  divide  us. 

As  to  infant  baptism  there  is  more  trouble.     Yet  since  evan- 
gelical Christians  have  all  abandoned  the  doctrine  which  gave 
importance  and  value  to  infant  baptism,  and  no  longer  believe 
that  it  converts  the  infant,  changes  his  heart,  washes  away  orig- 
inal sin,  and  secures  the  little  one  from  the  danger  of  hell,  the 
reason  for  its  observance  seems  to  have  been  removed.    Why 
continue  the  act,  after  its  supposed  design  and  advantc^e  are 
surrendered  ?    Moreover  the  wisest  and  best  Pedobaptists  in 
the  world  frankly  assert  that  there  is  no  positive  precept  or 
example  for  this  rite  in  the  New  Testament;  that  it  rests  whol- 
ly upon  an  inference.     But  we  ought  not  to  sustain   a  positive 
rite  by  an  inference,  and  divide  the  church  of  God   upon  it 
against  a  positive  and  clearly  revealed  law  for  union.    Aod 
suppose  it  was  omitted  entirely,  who  would  be  wronged?   The 
parent  can  train  his  child  in  virtue  just  as  well   without  it;  it 
does  the  child  no  good ;  puts  him  into  no  more  favorable  rela- 
tion to  God,  but  deprives  him  rather  of  a  free  choice  of  his  own 
in  relation  to  this  rite.     With  the  present  views  of  evangelical 
churches  on  the  subject,  no  Christian  parent  or  infant  would  do 
or  suffer  a  wrong  by  dispensing  with  it  entirely,  and   baptizing 
believers  only,  in  which  they  all  believe.     And  since  we  can  do 
this,  we  ought  to,  we  owe  it  to  Christ,  to  the  church  and  the 
world,  to  yield  a  practice  of  doubtful  propriety  in  devotion  to 
that  union  for  which  the  Lord  so  earnestly  prayed. 

Now  brethren  have  we  not  found  a  way  in  which  we  can  all 
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vel  together,  and  end  the  disgraceful  divisions  which  weaken 
arid  dishonor  our  holy  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  We 
1  all  come  to  this  platform  and  believe  and  do  all  that  Christ 
3  required  of  us,  and  be  required  to  believe  and  do  no  more, 
all  we  then  be  united?  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall, 
le  time  may  not  be  just  yet,  but  we  are  approaching  it.  As 
[f-will,  pride,  ambition,  die  out  of  the  church,  and  love,  rev- 
ence  for  Christ,  and  zeal  to  do  all  his  will  gain  power,  we 
all  move  towards  this  blessed  consummation. 

NEARER   HOME. 

The  march  to  union  ought  to  begin  with  those  who  are  near- 
t  the  goal.  Baptists  are  divided ;  they  ought  to  be  united, 
ley  can  be.  In  England,  nearly  all  of  the  Baptist  churches 
ve  come  together  in  one  fold,  by  acting  upon  tlie  principles 
ove  suggested.  Any  evangelical  Baptist  church,  whether 
en  or  close  communion,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,is  welcomed 
the  union.  This  is  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  princi- 
3,  great  or  small.  Church  independence  is  fully  recognized, 
d  evangelical  character  honored.  Let  the  Calvinistic  and 
eewill  Baptists  in  this  country  do  the  same,  and  we  can  be 
e  denomination.  Now  the  Calvinistic  Baptists' are  proscrip- 
e,  they  encroach  upon  church  freedom  ;  if  a  church  allows  a 
dobaptist  Christian  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  they  deny 
fellowship ;  thus  they  do  wrong,  are  oppressive,  violate  their 
'n  church  polity,  and  cause  divisions.  The  glory  of  Baptists 
8  ever  been,  liberty  of  conscience  and  church  independence; 
low  these  principles  to  logical  results  and  all  evangelical 
.ptist  churches  can  live  and  work  together.  The  Calvinistic 
.ptists  ought  to  allow  each  church  to  regulate  the  question  of 
mmunion  for  itself,  and  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  each 
rson  in  every  church  on  this  question,  and  all  others,  not  in- 
isistent  with  Christian  character;  and  Freewill  Baptist 
arches  ought  to  do  the  same.  When  Calvinistic  Baptist  asso- 
tions  are  willing  to  receive  a  free  church  to  fellowship  with- 
t  restriction,  and  Freewill  Baptist  churchea  are  willing  to  en- 
•  the  association  on  such  terms,  one  example  of  union  on  a 
le  basis  will  be  given.     Such  a  union  is  feasible,  and  we  know 
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that  many  prominent  men  on  both  sides  desire  to  see  it  accom- 
plished. We  cannot  become  close  commnnion,  and  thej  canDO^ 
become  open,  but  we  can  leave  that  whole  matter  to  the  local 
churches  and  the  consciences  of  individuals;  and  go  forward  in 
labors  of  love.     They  do  it  in  England ;  we  can  do  it  here. 

WOULD   GOOD  RESULT  PROM  IT? 

It  is  always  safe  to  do  right.  Christ  commands  his  people 
to  be  united.  This  command  is  broken  by  Baptists,  when  they 
separate  into  sects ;  and  the  responsibility  rests  upon  those 
who  insist  upon  inferences  and  opinions  of  men  as  conditions 
of  union.  That  is  just  what  Calvinistic  Baptists  and  Freewill 
Baptists  do  when  they  refuse  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  evangeli- 
cal belief  and  life,  and  church  independence.  Both  parties  are 
such  in  belief  and  practice,  are  Baptists,  and  hold  to  church  inde- 
pendence ;  they  can  act  together  without  compromise  of  anj 
truth  or  conviction ;  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  they  wilfully,  or 
in  blindness  violate  the  law  of  Christ.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  union  imposes  the  duty,  and  we  cannot  escape  it.  It  is  good 
to  obey,  an^  evil  to  disobey,  and  this  should  end  the  contro- 
versy. If  one  party  infers  from  the  Divine  word  that  they 
ought  not  to  receive  a  Pedobaptist  to  the  Lord's  table,  nor  go 
themselves  to  the  Table  in  a  Pedobaptist  church,  that  inference 
binds  them,  but  when  they  attempt  to  make  it  bind  others  who 
infer  the  opposite,  they  usurp  authority,  judge  the  servants 
of  the  Lord,  domineer  over  other  men's  consciences. 

An  example  of  toleration,  of  union  on  the  basis  proposed, 
would  do  great  good  in  reversing  the  current  of  sectarianism, 
and  drawing  all  saints  together.  The  church  is  skeptical 
on  the  possibility  of  union,  they  need  an  example  of  this  kind. 
If  we  could  show  them  that  we  really  feel  the  positive  law  of 
Christ  on  this  point  to  be  binding,  a  solemn,  living,  imperative 
demand  of  our  Lord,  and  that  obedience  to  it  is  feasible,  they 
would  be  moved,  convicted,  and  converted.  If  we  unite,  we 
shall  draw  others  in  the  same  direction ;  if  we  divide  on  infer- 
ences and  opinions,  by  intolerance  and  prejudice,  we  aggravate 
the  evil  against  which  the  Lord  protested.  Baptists  profess  to 
bo  especially  anxious  to  have  all  the  laws  of  Christ  obeyed.  If 
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they  practice  as  well  as  profesS;  their  testimony  becomes  very 
yaluabley  bat  if  they  adhere  so  closely  to  human  notions  as  to 
result  in  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Christ|they  destroy  the  effect 
of  their  own  testimony.  The  Lord  insisted  upon  this  duty  of 
union  more  positively  than  upon  any  other  duty  of  the  church, 
and  if  we  disregard  it,  how  can  we  expect  others  to  respect  our 
professions  7 

The  truths  for  which  Baptists  are  exceedingly  zealous  have 
been  very  much  hindered  by  the  apparent  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance  of  their  churches.  They  not  only  exclude  Pedobaptists 
from  the  Table,  but  Freewill  Baptists,  and  refuse  to  recognize 
the  latter  as  Baptist  churches.  The  Christian  intelligence  and 
charity  of  the  day  protest  against  such  proscription,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  suffers  in  consequence.  But  if  Baptists  would 
say,  <'  We  leave  these  questions  of  inference,  (for  close  commu- 
nion is  no  more  than  that,)  to  private  judgment,  or  the  decision 
of  the  individual  churches,  we  will  be  tolerant  and  charitable, 
we  will  welcome  a  free  or  a  close  church  to  our  associations  on 
equal  terms  of  freedom,  and  without  restriction  on  these 
points,"  they  would  forever  remove  the  odium  of  bigotry,  and 
silence  the  accusation  of  intolerance.  This  would  give  them 
increased  power,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christian  baptism  would 
gain  a  speedy  victory.  They  would  have  the  advantage,  then, 
not  only  of  Scriptural  ordinances  and  church  government,  but 
of  standing  as  practical  examples  of  liberality,  and  promoters 
of  Christian  union.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  power  which 
such  an  attitude  would  give  the  Baptists.  They  would  at  once 
rise  to  the  first  ranks  of  influence,  and  march  on  with  surpris- 
ing power  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  the  whole  church 
would  be  one,  with  '<  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism." 

Such  a  union  would  develop  a  pioneer  and  aggressive  power 
which  the  Baptist  people  greatly  need.  There  is  among  the 
Free  Baptists  a  large  element  of  this  character,  which  chafes 
for  opportunity  to  work.  Under  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
body,  those  forces  are  restricted  in  action,  are  cramped,  and 
forced  to  waste  a  large  per  cent,  of  energy  and  power,  in  grap- 
pling with  local  and  accidental  difficulties.    K  they  were  fairly 
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and  justly  welcomed  to  the  Baptist  family,  and  backed  by  their 
wealth  and  influence,  this  power  would  be  liberated  and  show 
itself  in  imparting  new  life  to  the  whole  body,  in  opening  new 
fields,  and  rallying  to  the  standard,  thousands  who  are  now  hang- 
ing upon  the  skirts  of  Pedobaptist  sects.     Those   who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  elements  of  the  Freewill  Baptist   body,  know 
that  they  have  power  and  disposition  to  do  for  Christ  four  fold 
more  than  they  arc  doing,  but  they  lack  opportunity.     They 
want  just  what  they  would  get  by  the  union  contemplated,  to 
bring  out  their  ability  and  set  them  forward  in  the  good  work 
with  resistless  velocity.     What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the 
churches,  to  our  country,  to  the  needy  Freedmen,  at  this  crisis 
in  our  history,  if  these  forces  could  be  fully  developed  and  let 
go  to  the  battle  I    How  many  discover  these  pent  np  forces, 
and  see  how  they  may  be  made  available  for  good,  we  know 
not ;  but  they  certainly  exist,  and  if  the  regular  Baptists  would 
act  liberally  and  wisely  towards  them,  they  can  be  brought  out 
with  glorious  eflfect.     There  is  no  necessity  for  their  remain- 
ing   two  denominations;    together  they  would  be   mutually 
strengthened,  and  fitted  to  largely  increase  their  usefulness. 

Some  on  both  sides  would  oppose  such  a  union  through  fear 
of  unhappy  results;  some  never  could  bo  reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  merging  their  denominational  identity  with  any  other 
people,  and  cannot  see  the  duty  nor  advantage  of  following  the 
Saviour's  counsel,  and  promoting  union  among  his  people ;  some 
are  afraid  of  innovations  and  progress,  and  others  dread  the 
influence  of  the  conservative  and  rigid ;  but  no  one  has  ground 
to  fear  when  he  can  have  Christ  for  his  guide,  and  a  field  of 
usefulness  before  him.  We  believe  that  the  hope  of  the  church 
is  to  be  chiefly  realized  through  the  labors  of  the  Baptists. 
Their  church  polity  and  doctrines  are  ubiquitous,  simple,  effec- 
tive, because  Scriptural,  and  it  requires  the  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments found  in  these  two  sections  of  the  family  to  give  them 
completeness.  The  Congregationalists  are  gradually  moving 
away  from  infant  baptism  and  nearing  us,  and  all  sects  are  tend- 
ing to  democratic  usages,  and  the  mission  of  the  Baptists,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  becomes  more  and  more  interesting 
and  responsible. 
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There  is  a  rapid  progress  of  more  liberal  views  in  the  close 
Baptist  body,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  find 
expression.  Will  it  culminate  in  creating  one  more  sect,  or 
causing  one  less  ?  That  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Free  Baptists.  If  they  resolutely  insist  upon  rec- 
ognition on  terms  of  eG[uality  as  members  of  the  great  Baptist 
denomination,  and  take  wise  and  proper  measures  to  attain 
their  wishes,  they  will  be  recognized,  liberal  ideas  will  triumph, 
churches  will  not  be  obliged  to  break  away  from  the  body  in 
order  to  enjoy  freedom.  Close  communion  is  felt  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  brethren  feel  restless  under  it; 
bow  much  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned  to  throw 
down  the  restrictions  upon  free  thought  and  action,  and  allow 
the  truth  to  work  itself  out  in  a  kind  and  Christian  manner. 
If  our  union  with  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  should  develop  a  strong 
party  of  free  communionists  among  them,  that  would  only  be 
effecting  in  a  quiet,  orderly,  brotherly  way,  what  must  inevita- 
bly come  sooner  or  later  in  a  less  desirable  way.  We  would  like 
right  here  to  publish  some  letters  which  men  of  high  repute  on 
the  regular  Baptist  side  have  sent  us,  expressing  great  desire 
to  see  both  sects  united  in  one  on  the  basis  of  liberty  of  con- 
science to  individuals  and  churches  on  the  question  of  commu- 
nion, had  we  their  consent.  But  saints  of  both  parties  should 
know  that  the  leaven  is  working,  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  towards  the  consummation  of  one  case  of  the  union  of 
sects,  after  which  others  mar  with  propriety  copy  : 
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Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  be- 
lieve on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ;  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

'^  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  like- 
minded  one  toward  another  according  to  Christ  Jesus  ;  that  ye  may 
with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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Abt.  m.— WOMAN'S  POSITION  AND  INPLUENCE 

The  direfallj  disturbing,  disorderly  and  pollatlDginflaenceof 
sin  has  been  manifest  in  all  ages  of  the  world.     One  of  the  po- 
tent forms  in  which  it  has  exhibited  its  painfally,  destnictive 
and  ruinous  ways,  has  been  the  strong  oppressing  the  weaL 
Natural,  inherent,  and  Ood-given  rights  have  thus  been  wrested 
from  those  entitled  to  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness."   Woman,  made  not  only  for  the  most  valuable  assistant 
of  man,  but  also  like  himself  a  rational  and  accountable  being, 
with  powers  and  capacities  for  usefulness  and  an  infinite  amount 
of  bliss,  has,  much  of  the  world  over,  been  degraded  and  op- 
pressed, with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  defend  herself,  or  to 
occupy  the  important  position  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  exert 
the  mighty  influence  for  good  for  which  she  was  eminently  fit- 
ted.   It  is  not  always  to  be  so.     A  great  reform  has  ahready 
taken  place.    It  will  go  on  till  human  rights  triumph.    Chris- 
tianity is  elevating.    It  raises  up  the  weak ;  breaks  the  bond- 
age of  tyranny ;  makes  those  who  become  its  subjects  compan- 
ions in  joy  and  tribulation ;  and  gives  all  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  Ood.    In  considering  the  subject,  let  us  first  notice 

woman's  wrongs. 

The  Bible  is  the  highest  law  for  the  government  of  men,  and 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  This  enjoins  it  upon  hus- 
bands that  they  honor  their  wives,  and  forbids  bitterness  against 
them.  How  far  there  was  a  violation  of  these,  and  woman  de- 
graded among  the  Jewish  people  and  the  heathen  nations,  does 
not  appear  from  the  sacred  records.  We  know  that  Abraham's 
wife  performed  well  the  domestic  duties  of  home,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned that  she  provided  an  entertainment  of  food  for  visitors, 
who  proved  to  be  angels.  Rebecca,  the  chosen  wife  of  Isaac, 
was  found  at  a  well,  and  from  it  she  drew  water  for  the  camels 
of  Abraham's  servants.  Moses  found  the  woman,  who  soon  be* 
came  his  wife,  at  a  well  watering  sheep.  Ruth,  from  whom 
kings  descended,  David  being  her  great  grandson,  got  food  by 
gleaning  scattered  grain  that  reapers  had  left.    Here  we  have 
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some  slight  proof  of  female  labor  out  of  doors,  but  such  service 
is  not  in  all  cases  evidence  of  female  degradation. 

In  a  savage  state  of  society  woman  of  course  nurses  her 
young,  and  in  general  prepares  food.  But  in  addition  she  is 
made  a  sort  of  slave,  as  she  is  made  to  carry  the  burdens  of 
her  master,  following  him  in  hunting  and  war,  and  sharing  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  his  precarious  life.  She  serves 
and  suffers  without  being  pitied  or  rewarded.  In  ancient  Egypt 
woman  was  respected  as  a  mother,  but  she  was  a  humble  de- 
pendent and  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  It  is 
thus  now  in  some  portions  of  India,  while  in  others  her  rights 
are  all  wrested  from  her,  not  being  allowed  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  as  her  husband,  and  in  the  higher  castes  she  has  often 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  herself  on  his  tomb.  In  China,  women  ot 
the  lower  classes  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  but  the  hard- 
est labor  is  put  upon  them,  while  men  do  the  lightest.  Women 
plow  the  ground,  often  dragging  the  instrument  with  their  own 
hands;  and  do  much  of  other  hard  service.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  that  nation  females  are  subjected  to  seclusion  that  is 
almost  imprisonment.  They  occupy  distinct  apartments;  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  receive  intel- 
lectual instruction. 

In  Greece,  one  of  the  most  polished  of  ancient  nations,  wo- 
man was  not  so  completely  degraded.  There  was  some  wo- 
manly heroism,  sisterly  affection,  and  in  wedlock  some  love. 
Still  woman  was  not  the  companion  of  man.  They  were  seclud- 
ed in  their  own  apartments,  which  were  generally  the  farthest 
from  the  street,  or  the  uppermost  rooms.  When  they  went  abroad 
they  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces  with  their  veils. 

In  Rome,  woman  was  under  less  unjust  restraint  than  in 
Greece,  still  she  did  not  occupy  the  elevated  place  in  society 
the  Creator  designed.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  she  was 
much  secluded  from  society,  and  in  after  times,  when  wealth; 
luxury  and  corruption  had  increased,  we  find  her  in  great  deg- 
radation. 

In  some  parts  of  Asia  in  the  present  age,  if  a  female  child  is 
born,  it  is  taken  to  a  public  place,  held  up  by  one  hand,  with  a 
knife  in  the  other,  and  it  is  asked  who  will  buy  it  ?  If  no  one  offers, 
33* 
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it  is  destroyed.  In  Siberia,  if  a  hnsband  has  a  Dotioa  to  be  di 
ed,  he  tears  some  of  his  wife's  garments,  and  the  separation 
effected.  In  Samatra,  a  bamboo  is  broken  by  the  man,  aod 
divorce  is  complete.  In  Greenland,  if  a  husband  leaves  hm 
in  a  rage,  the  wife  understands  it  a  divorce.  In  the  Sodelf 
islands,  formerly,  if  not  now,  woman  was  not  allowed  to  sit  i 
the  table  with  her  husband,  nor  cook  at  the  same  fire.  Thl  Ife^ 
violation  was  punished  with  death.  The  polite  and  to  some  a-  Ip 
tent  refined  French  nation  is  not  free  from  the  sin  of  treatiBg  lis 
woman  wrongfully.  Sometimes  parents  dispose  of  a  femaledili  |ii 
in  matrimonial  engagements  in  infancy;  or  afterwards  toi|< 
man  she  has  scarcely  seen.  She  cannot  consult  her  own  {mm^  y 
erences.  And  where  this  is  not  the  case,  woman  quite  largely  |i 
is  not  allowed  her  just  rights.  In  England,  there  is  a  good  the- 
ory  as  to  woman's  privileges,  and  also  in  our  country.  MA^ 
riage  contemplates  a  union  of  interest  and  enjoyment  She,tlie 
weaker  of  the  two,  is  to  be  safe  in  the  shadow  of  his  strength, 
cherished  by  his  love,  and  he  in  the  vanguard  of  life  protect 
her  from  danger.  The  refining  and  elevating  power  of  Chris- 
tianity works  out  all  this  and  very  much  more  in  thousands  of 
cases.  Woman  is  the  companion  of  man.  She  shares  in  his 
joys,  and  is  his  solace  in  adversity.  But  in  both  of  these  coun- 
tries there  are  very  painful  exceptions  to  this  happy  state  of 
things.  Woman  is  the  object  of  degradation,  tyranny  and  saf- 
fering.  Man  looks  down  upon  her  as  far  below  him,  and  treats 
her  as  a  menial. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  more  specimens  of  woman's 
unjust  treatment.  In  depravity  or  ignorance,  generally  both, 
this  natural  love  of  power  and  dictatorial  authority  has  mani- 
fested itself  to  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  the  female  sex. 
And  this  has  been  sustained  and  encouraged,  probably  some- 
times engendered,  by  writers  that  have  appeared  in  almost  ev- 
ery age ;  some  of  them  eminent,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  for 
scientific  and  legal  attainments,  and  profound  erudition.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  however,  to  say  none  of  deep  theological  research 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  work.  Thank  God,  there  is  no  danger 
of  that. 

We  quote  first  from  a  Oentoo  code  of  laws  some  4000  years 
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^  A  man  both  day  and  night  must  keep  his  wife  in  so 
ch  snbjection  that  she  by  no  means  be  mistress  of  her  own 
ons.    If  the  wife  have  her  own  free  will,  notwithstanding 
Q  be  of  a  superior  caste,  she  will  behave  amiss."    A  Chinese 
overb  is,  ^  For  men  to  cultivate  virtue  is  knowledge ;  for 
omen  to  renounce  knowledge  is  virtue."    One  named  Peters- 
says,  '<  The  husband  has  the  right  of  imposing  such  cor« 
^lM>real  restraints  as  he  may  deem  necessary."     The  learned 
-^cidalius  says,  in  a  book  first  published  in  Latin,  afterwards 
-^  French,  that  women  are  not  reasonable  creatures.    Timon 
of  Athens  sums  up  his  anathemas  on  women  thus :  ''  If  there  sit 
twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a  dozen  of  them  be  as  they  are." 
Aristotle   thought  woman  a  sort  of  monster  and  accidental  prq- 
duction.    Baron  Alderson  says,  <<  The  wife  is  only  the   servant 
of  her  husband."    Justice  Coleridge  says,  "  The  husband  has  a 
right  to  confine  the  wife  in  his  own  dwelling  and  restrain  her 
from  liberty  for  an  indefinite  time."  Lessing  says,  ^  The  woman 
who  thinks,  is  like  the  man  who  puts   on  rouge,  ridiculous." 
Voltaire  says,  "  Ideas  are  like  beards,  young  men  and  women 
have   none."    Dr.  Maginn  says,  "  We  like  to  hear  a  few  words 
of  sense  from  a  woman  as  we  do  from  a  parrot,  because  they 
are  so  unexpected."    The  satirist' Syl vain  Marechal  had  apian 
for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  alphabet  to  women.     Homer  said, 
"  Woman  is  simple  though  virtuous."  Sophocles  gave  her  credit 
for  heroism :  and  Euripides  for  purity,  but  neither  mentioned 
other  excellencies.     Bacon  says,  *^  The  husband  has  by  law 
power  and  dominion  over  his  wife,  and  may  keep  her  by  force 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  may  beat  her,  but  not  in  a  vio*  {Bl^0(JL 
lent  or  cruel  manner."    Blackstone  says,  '<  The  very  being  and  I  ^ 
existence  of  woman  is  suspended  during  marriage."    And  Kent    jU^*^ 
adds,  ^  Her  legal  existence  and  authority  are  in  a  manner  lost."   [ 
These  last  two  were  able  Jurists,  one  in  England,  the  other  in 
our  country,  and  both  lived  during  the  present  century.    Their 
views  are  correct,  properly  understood,  or  at  most  with  some 
slight  modifications. 

Lady  readers  may  haye  felt  indignant  at  many  of  the  fore- 
going statements ;  but  let  them  be  patient.  Those  who  put 
forth  these  assertions  are  all  dead,  but  wisdom  did  not  die  with 
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them.  Some  of  them  gave  the  best  light  the  world  then  ^dMP-  ^ 
there  has  been  progress  since.  The  excellent  historian  Mi»l*^  ^ 
ley  relates  that  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Britain,  men  iii4il'?P^ 
higher  circles  chastised  their  wives  as  they  did  children,  lill*^ 
whips.  So  it  was  in  many  other  lands  where  science  eveniMl  ^^ 
shedding  its  enlightening  rays.  But  if  it  is  so  now  at  all,itiill'^^^ 
only  with  the  low  and  vulgar.  The  world  moves,  and  in  tbtl"*^ 
right  direction.  "  The  heavens  bear  rule."  Wherever  thcwii  1'*^ 
one  wearing  the  clanking  chain  of  the  tyrants  power,  the  eyerfl^^^ 
Omnipotence  notices  it.  Wherever  a  prisoner,  unjustly  borad,  1?**^ 
groans,  the  ear  of  Jehovah  is  attentive  to  it.  Ghristianitj  ii 
calculated  to  undo  heavy  burdens ;  and  it  will  not  cease  to 
,work  till  ecclesiastical,  political  and  domestic  oppressions  are 
removed. 

But  the  wrongs  of  the  sex  should  not  be  left  without  men- 
tioning that  while  in  cases  like  these  given,  woman  is  insulted, 
downtrodden  and  crushed  to  the  earth,  she  is  sometimes  almost 
if  not  quite  ruined  by  the  opposite  extreme.     In  the  harem  of 
the  luxurious  but  half-civilized  east,  she  is  a  voluptuous  toy; 
and  in  some  of  what  are  called  fashionable   schools  of  euligbt- 
ened  lands,  exterior  graces  of  person  are  taught  more  than  the 
solid  endowments  of  the  mind,  so  that  she  becomes  a   walking,  | 
mincing   doll,   instead    of  an  intelligent,  refined   and  useful 
woman. 


woman's  rights. 


Woman's  rights  are  the  opposite  of  her  wrongs,  and  like  all 
the  proper  rights  of  human  kind,  they  are  natural  and  inherent, 
such  as  nature's  God  has  given. 

The  first  is  life.  To  this  she  has  a  right.  The  husband  is 
not  only  not  to  murder  her  as  in  cases  already  named ;  neither 
is  she  to  be  subjected  to  such  hardships  as  to  waste  life  and 
bring  her  to  a  premature  grave.  She  is  not  to  be  the  victim 
of  improper  desires  like  the  wives  of  Turks  and  Mormons ; 
neither  to  bo  tasked,  and  the  very  life  by  slow  degrees  crush- 
ed out  of  her  by  southern  or  any  other  kind  of  slavery. 

Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  her  rights.      God 
made  the  world  as  a  theatre  on  which  to  display  his  mighty 
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nets,  exeroise  bis  matchless  benevolence,  and  thus  give  bappi- 
^.iiess  to  countless  sentient  and  intellectual  beings.  ''  And  bnman 
a^kappines8  has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom;  and  freedom 
i  iKHie  bat  virtue ;  and  virtue  none  but  knowledge." 

A  world  of  bliss  lies  in  that  one  word  freedom.  Its  inter- 
;  pretation  and  application  admit  of  a  wide  range,  but  there  are 
bounds  to  it  which  cannot  be  passed  without  liberty  becoming 
another  name  for  licentiousness  and  the  worst  disorder.  The 
.  Prench  nation  in  1792,  and  for  a  few  years  later,  made  the 
greatest  pretensions  to  freedom,  but  breaking  over  all  just  re- 
straints, the  most  flagrant  outrages  were  oommitted,  that  were 
ever  perpetrated.  Wheeling  planets  and  roving  comets  have 
liberty,  but  it  is  regulated  by  nature's  great  law  that  governs 
matter.    Otherwise, — 

*^  Earth  unbalanced,  would  from  its  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky, 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  aatore  tremUe  to  the  throne  of  God.'* 

This  illustration  is  applicable  to  the  rights  of  the  female  sex. 
Woman  has  a  sacred  right  to  freedom.  But>  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  sex,  it  is  liberty  restrained  and  regulated  by  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  the  just  laws  of 
the  living  Ood. 

It  is  useless  in  order  to  give  woman  her  proper  freedom,  and 
fiocial  and  legal  rights,  to  assert  that  in  all  respects  she  is  to 
stand  on  the  same  level  with  man.  Her  physical  strength  is 
not  equal  to  his.  As  to  her  intellectual  powers  we  are  not 
disposed  to  say  they  are  less.  They  may  be  equal  to  those  of 
man.  But  their  application  in  many  respects  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere.  The  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
larger  than  the  moon.  '<  One  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory."  And  yet  there  is  harmony  in  the  spheres,  notwith- 
standing all  this*  In  nature,  "  some  are  and  must  be  greater 
than  the  rest"    No  marvel  if  it  is  so  as  regards  moral  beings. 

Some  say  that  in  order  for  woman  to  have  her  liberty  and 
jost  rightS;  she  must  be  allowed  to  become  a  public  fbnctionist. 
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That  is,  she  is  to  vote  ia  the  elections,  lectnre  to  public  anfi* 
ences,  and  preach  the  gospel.     Admit  that  she  has  a  right  thu 
to  do,  and  we  think  it  must   be  admitted,  also,  that  she  hui  |^ 
right  to  be  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a 
commander  of  an  army. 

We  cannot  assent  to  all  this.  Woman  can  neither  be  happj 
nor  useful  out  of  her  proper  sphere.  Just  think  of  her  crowd- 
ing to  the  polls ;  mounting  the  rostrum  and  the  tribone  amid 
addled  eggs  and  brickbats;  within  the  bar  of. courts  pleading 
inMefence  of  thieves  and  murderers,  and  sifting  the  eTidenceof 
divorce  cases  and  adulterers;  in  Congress  on  important  conr 
mittees ;  and  in  war  charging  at  the  head  of  fierce  and  surging 
battalions  I 

As  to  lectures  on  moral  subjects,  the  general  rule  is  that  it 
docs  not  come  within  the  province  of  woman's  work,  and  yet 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  some  special  cases.  As 
to  preaching,  some  females  conscientiously  have  engaged  in  it, 
and  with  good  apparent  results ;  but  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  brought  in  favor  of  the  ministry  of  woman  does  not 
sustain  it.  The  wise  in  all  ages  have  firmly  believed  that  as 
"  helps"  they  might  have  been  equally  as  useful.  As  to  physi- 
cians, there  is  less  objection  than  to  any  public  calling.  In 
some  cases  females  are  eminently  proper  for  the  work.  Bat 
it  is  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  do  the  whole  of  it.  Just 
think  of  them  studying  anatomy  and  taking  bodies  apart  in  the 
dissecting  room ;  amputating  limbs  in  military  hospitals;  and 
in  the  country  towns  driving  away  amid  winds  and  storms  to 
relieve  the  distressed  I  As  to  women  as  rulers,  some  nations 
have  allowed  it  by  the  law  of  succession  to  the  vacant  thrones ; 
and  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry  in  Europe  several  centuries 
ago,  one  of  whose  objects  being  the  elevation  of  woman  then  in 
terrible  degradation,  resulted  in  giving  woman  the  right  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  the  great  and  powerful  British  Empire. 

Nothing  is  put  down  here  for  the  mastery,  but  for  the  truth; 
nothing  to  depress  the  female  sex,  but  to  benefit  it.  In  the 
common  woes  that  aflBict  our  poor  humanity,  woman  is  the  larg- 
est sufferer.  Christianity  comes  to  her  relief.  And  it  is  not 
vanity  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  her  instincts  as  well  as 
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S^od  sense  will  approve  of  the  assertion  now  to  bo  made.  It 
^  this :  Place  woman  in  public  and  she  will  gain  honor  and  a 
Mrtain  kind  of  power,  but  she  will  lose  influence. 

In  the  pursuit  of  happiness  a  competency  of  property  is  req- 
ilisite.  What  females  have  earned  or  inherited,  it  is  their  right 
to  bold  for  their  own  disposal.  Laws  sometimes  protect  them 
Lb  this  and  similar  matters,  and  such  laws  should    bo  universal. 

Education  is  woman's  right,  and  it  is  essential  to  her  highest 
usefulness  and  enjoyment,  as  daughter,  wife,  mother,  nurse  and 
missionary.  Females  as  well  as  males  should  pursue  a  colle- 
giate course,  and  provision  is  made  in  our  country  for  this. 

Parents  and  guardians  have  a  right  to  prohibit  matrimonial 
alliances  in  their  children  while  under  age,  being  careful  not  to 
trifle  with  affections  well  founded.  But  when  of  age,  daughters 
as  well  as  sons,  have  a  right  to  act  freely,  consulting  their  owd 
preferences  and  making  the  best  use  wisdom  may  dictate,  of 
good  and  reasonable  advice. 

Woman  has  a  right  to  freedom  in  religious  matters.  Chil- 
dren are  to  obey  their  parents,  and  wives  submit  themselves  to 
their  husbands;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  to  be  '^  only  in  the  Lord.'' 
Christianity  comes  to  remove  the  dark  pall  of  sin  and  sorrow's 
night,  and  make  all  who  yield  to  its  demands,  "  free  indeed." 
Woman  has  a  right  to  embrace  saving  faith,  and  walk  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord.  The  Bible  forbids  a  woman  to  speak 
in  the  church,  that  is,  to  contend  and  dictate  in  church  business, 
but  she  is  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  social  religious  meetings. 

woman's  influence. 

Man  is  more  boisterous  than  woman.  Sometimes  he  wins 
by  calm  pursuasivc  eloquence,  and  truth  dispassionately  pre- 
sented ;  and  sometimes  he  carries  the  citadel  of  error  by  storm. 
But  often  things  said  with  furious  earnestness  have  the  effect  on 
the  sinful  that  the  wind  in  the  fable  had  on  the  traveller ;  in 
that  he  drew  his  cloak  more  closely  about  him.  Woman  comes 
with  a  smile,  and  in  ^^  strains  as  sweet  as  angels  use,"  she  gen- 
tly whispers  "  Peace."  With  the  winning  charms  of  purity  and 
gentleness,  she  persuades  more  by  love  than  by  reason  and  ar- 
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goment    If  she  rebukes,  it  is  with  the  caress  of  affectiooy  and 
if  she  argues,  it  is  with  the  look  of  ineflfable  teodemess. 

Her  inflaence  is  like  the  son,  which  without  bustle  or  noise 
sheds  down  light  and  gladness  wherever  it  shines ;  melts  the 
ice  and  snow,  and  causes  vegetation  to  flourish.  It  is  like  a 
river,  that  without  a  cataract  or  any  ostentatious  display,  com- 
ing from  its  unseen  fountain  near  the  mountain's  base,  indicates 
its  presence  mostly  by  the  richer  and  deeper  verdure  of  the 
meadows  through  which  it  flows,  and  the  sweet  flowers  that 
fringe  its  borders.  The  wisest  of  men  compares  it  to  the  me^ 
chant's  ship  which  comes  from  afar,  laden  with  blessings,  whieh 
are  poured  out  to  do  the  needy  good. 

Woman^s  influence  at  home.  Home,  as  a  place  for  efibrt 
and  a  vast  field  for  usefulness,  is  enough  to  engage  the  strong- 
est powers.  Here  is  the  special  field  assigned  to  woman,  inas- 
much as  the  Bible  mentions  it  as  important  that  they  ^  bb  keep- 
EBS  AT  HOME,  lovc  their  husbands,  and  love  their  children."  It 
is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  God  has  given  woman  to 
be  his  <'  help  meet"  Her  industry  arranges  the  comforts  for  the 
household ;  ''  the  heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusts  in  her,"  and 
<<  he  is  known  when  he  sitteth  among  the  rulers  of  the  land." 
When  he  returns  heated  and  weary  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 
or  excited,  perplexed  and  almost  distracted  with  the  cares  of 
his  calling  and  the  difficulties  of  professional  pursuits,  she  sheds 
upon  him  the  blessings  of  quietness  and  peace.  In  the  highest 
of  all  callings,  that  of  the  Christian  ministry,  he  may  some- 
times  feel  despondent,  and  sometimes  shrink  at  opposition,  cal- 
umny and  reproach ;  but  he  will  then  feel  that  whoever  else 
may  fail  him,  his  faithful  wife  gives  him  her  sympathy  and 
prayers.  And  like  Funyan  he  will  feel  that  his  best  «earthly 
help  is  behind  him  whispering,  <<  My  husband,  act  now  the  man 
and  the  Christian." 

At  home,  woman  "  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."  She  instructs  her  family  in 
matters  of  benevolence,  science  and  religion,  and  cheers  them 
with  song.  If  the  wife  of  a  professional  man,  she  gladly  gives 
him  the  aid  of  her  cultivated  intellect  in  sharing  the  labor  of 
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his  tasks.  The  home  of  which  we  speak  may  be  a  humble 
dwelling,  but  it  is  the  cottage  of  content,  and  imperial  grandeur 
could  not  add  to  the  bliss. 

As  a  mother,  what  an  opportunity  for  usefulness  is  aflForded. 
She  tells  her  little  ones  of  God,  Christ  and  heaven,  and  makes 
an  impression  of  holiness  on  their  tender,  plastic  miuds,  which 
the  allurements  of  sin,  nor  the  cavils  of  skepticism  can  never  re- 
move. Thus  in  former  ages  Hannah  prayed,  atld  God  entrust- 
ed to  her  care  Samuel,  early  called  to  be  a  prophet.  Ruth  kept 
closely  joined  to  the  people  of  God,  and  David  and  Solomon 
were  among  her  descendants.  Unfeigned  faith  dwelt  in  Lois 
and  Eunice,  the  grandmother  and  mother  of  Timothy  who  be- 
came a  good  minister  of  Christ. 

Modern  history  is  full  of  similar  cases.  A  few  only  need  be 
cited.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  a  mother  who  early  sowed  the 
seeds  of  piety  in  his  heart,  and  under  God  helped  make  not  only 
one  of  the  wisest,  but  one  of  the  most  pious  of  men.  President 
Edwards  in  like  manner  was  favored  with  a  mother,  who  taught 
him  the  way  of  life.  Dr.  Doddridge's  mother,  as  he  sat  on  her 
knee,  taught  him  Scripture  history  from  pictures  of  Bible  scenes 
on  the  Dutch  tiles  of  the  fire-place.  John  Newton's  mother 
prayed  for  him  earnestly  and  importunately  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  in  after  life  he  became  a  good  minister.  Oberlin, 
celebrated  as  a  minister,  used  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted 
to  his  pious  mother  for  his  love  of  things  that  are  excellent. 
George  Washington  lost  his  father  when  ten  years  of  age,  but 
his  good  mother  taught  him  those  sentiments  that  in  after  life 
inspired  him  wilh  the  heroism,  patriotism,  honor  and  virtue, 
that  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  greatness  and  glory.  Andrew 
Jackson's  father  died  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  but  his  moth- 
er taught  him  virtue  in  a  manner  that,  late- in  life,  ho  gave  oth- 
ers to  understand  never  left  him,  not  even  in  the  conflicts  of 
war,  nor  the  honors  of  the  highest  place  of  trust  in  the  land. 
He  died  with  his  hand  on  the  Bible  after  saying,  "Upon  that 
sacred  volume  I  rest  my  hope  for  eternal  salvation,  through  the 
merits  and  the  blood  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

34 
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While  good  mothers  bless  their  children  and  do  much  towtrds 
making  them  blessings  to  the  world  and  fitting  them  for  immor- 
tal  felicity,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  tme.  Those  not 
good  often  canse  their  children  to  inherit  shame  and  misery. 
Nero,  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  most  infamons  of  all  who  e?er 
wore  the  imperial  parple,  had  a  mother  not  only  ambitions  hot 
croely  and  the  murderess  of  her  own  husband. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  set  forth  the  cases  in  which  ricea 
in  parents,  and  even  in  mothers  alone,  have  been  transmitted 
to  their  ofiTspring.  Woman  wicked,  seems,  if  possible,  more  de- 
based and  depraved  than  man.  Her  nature  is  more  sensitive, 
and  therefore  when  marred,  the  impression  is  deeper.  Finelj 
polished  vessels  are  easily  scarred,  and  when  they  become  so 
the  impression  is  not  readily  effaced.  A  woman  drank  excites 
more  horror  than  a  drunken  man.  Abandoned  to  sins  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  with  oaths  on  her  lips,  she  is  shinned  as  a 
pestilence,  and  cursed  by  heaven. 

Woman's  influence  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  Christian  is  a 
power  that  shakes  the  world,  causes  heaven  to  rejoice  and  hell 
to  tremble.  With  a  sympathetic  heart  she  puts  forth  a  gentle 
effort,  and  good  comes  to  many.  She  has  found  the  fulcrum  for 
which  Archimides  sighed,  over  which  the  lever  of  truth  may  be 
used  and  the  earth  be  moved. 

In  ancient  Greece  mothers  taught  their  sons  a  love  for  their 
country,  and  inspired  them  with  courage  and  heroism  to  fight 
and  die,  if  need  be,  to  repel  invading  foes  and  save  their  dear 
native  land.  So  in  all  ages  in  which  patriots  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  contend  with  tyranny  for  freedom  and  God-given  rights, 
woman  has  stood  for  justice  and  given  powerful  encouragement 
to  the  sterner  sex  to  work  till  triumph  has  come. 

Women  "  ministered  of  their  substance"  to  Christ  when  he 
was  on  earth,  while  men  neglected  him,  not  giving  him  a  place 
to  lay  his  weary  head.  They  were  last  at  the  streaming  cross 
and  first  at  the  opening  sepulchre.  The  first  congregation  that 
heard  the  gospel  in  Europe  was  composed  of  women  in  Philip- 
pi,  out  by  the  side  of  a  river ;  and  the  first  convert  was  a 
woman  named  Lydia. — Acts,  16th  chap. 
Dorcas  at  Joppa  *'  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deedd 
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which  she  did."  She,  among  other  things,  made  garments, 
probablj  for  the  poor.  So  now  multitudes,  with  the  same  spirit 
of  benevolence,  assist  the  needj,  clothe  poor  children  to  ena- 
ble them  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  and  the  Sabbath  school. 
Brave  soldiers  in  freedom's  war  are  blessed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  their  labors  and  untiring  efforts. 

Who  so  powerful  in  the  cause  of  temperance  as  woman  7 
How  successful  in  pursuading  moderate  drinkers  to  abstain  en- 
tirely ?  And  who  have  so  reached  tipplers,  inducing  them  to 
^  touch  not,  taste  not,  and  handle  not  ?"  Let  them  as  mothers 
and  sisters  plead  with  those  who  are  in  the  accursed  traffic ; 
and  in  thousands  of  instances  the  streams  of  death  may  cease 
to  flow.  Many  cases  of  the  kind  have  taken  place.  Not  long 
ago,  fojulfi^  thousand  ^E^uoen  in  one  division  of  the  North  pe-  IJj-  ()- 
titioned  the  President  to  abolish  the  nuisance  of  liquor  in  the 
army.  As  to  the  effect  not  much  can  be  said ;  but  reform  is  in 
progress.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  officers  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  navy  in  one  year  for  intemperate  habits,  and 
a  far  greater  number  from  the  volunteer  army. 

The  sorrows  of  heathenism  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  female 
sex.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  women  living  in  enlight- 
ened lands,  with  moral  heroism  far  transcending  that  which 
leads  warriors  to  dash  through  dust  and  blood  for  earthly  re- 
nown, go  forth  far  to  the  Gentiles,  and  labor  as  teachers  or 
companions  of  missionaries,  in  tropic  climes  and  polar  snows, 
to  point  the  perishing  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  guide  them  in 
the  way  to  heaven. 

Li  our  land  Miss  Dix  spends  time  and  money  visiting  every 
state  in  the  Union  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  examining  poor- 
houses,  prisons,  lunatic  asjiums,  endeavoring  to  pursuade  in- 
fluential persons  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  to  take 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched.  Thus 
she  contributes  largely  to  the  foundation  of  Insane  Asylums  in 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Lou- 
isiana and  North  Carolina. 

And  in  the  east,  Florence  Nightengale  loves  from  childhood 
to  care  for  the  sick.  This  sympathy  grows  with  her  growth, 
and  her  benevolence  so  expands  that  like  an  angel  of  mercy  she 
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flics  to  the  seat  of  the  Crimean  war  and  carries  a  balo  of  hea- 
venly light  into  the  military  hospitals  among  the  sick,  wounded 
and  dying,  standing  in  one  ward  and  then  in  another  twenty 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  giving  directions,  and  with  a  smile 
and  a  kind  word,  encouraging  the  desponding  to  hope. 

Mra.  Felicia  Hcmans  instructs  by  numerous  volumes  thrown 
from  the  press;  Mrs.  Hannah  More  benefits  the  ignorant  by  the 
simple  pathos  of  her  home-like  ballads,  and  charms  the  learned 
by  the  beauty  of  lofty  strains.  And  this  last  lady  gives  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  income  of  her  publications  to  objects  of 
benevolence.  More  than  half  a  million  of  females  in  Great 
Britain  send  an  address  to  their  sisters,  the  women  of  the 
United  States,  to  consider  the  inconsistency  and  enormity  of 
slavery,  and  to  use  means  to  remove  the  terrible  dishonor  and 
foul  crime. 

Mrs.  Stowe  gives  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with  the  ponderous 
"  Key"  to  unlock  it;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world 
stands  aghast  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  worse  than  fiend- 
ish inhumanity  and  barbarism  of  human  slavery  in  a  nation  pro- 
fessing the  greatest  freedom  and  the  most  perfect  Christianity. 
And  the  result  is,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  testify 
against  the  abominable  sin. 

We  see,  then,  no  special  demand  for  the  desire  nor  the  clamor 
for  woman  to  have  more  public  places  in  order  to  be  preemi- 
nently useful.  If  such  a  thought  presents  itself,  it  is  checked 
by  the  reflection  that  now  she  has  all  the  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  highest  and  most  important  purposes.  All  is 
expressed  in  the  following,  written  by  Mrs.  Rowland  and  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Child : 

"  To  man's  aspiring  sex  is  given 

To  climb  the  highest  hill  of  fame  ; 
To  tread  the  shortest  road  to  heaven, 
And  gain  by  death  a  deathless  name. 

On  well-fought  fields  and  trophies  won, 

His  memory  lives  while  ages  pass  ; 
Graven  on  everlasting  stone, 

Or  written  in  retentive  brass. 
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But  to  poor  feeble  woman  kind 

This  meed  of  glorj  is  denied ; 
Within  a  narrow  sphere  confined, 

The  lowly  virtues  are  their  pride. 

But  not  deciduous  is  their  fame, 

Ending  where  frail  existence  ends ; 
A  sacred  temple  holds  their  name  : 

The  heart  of  their  admiring  friends." 


A»T.  IV.— ONE  OP  THE  PRESUMPTIVE  ARGUMENTS 
FOR  THE  DIVINITY  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

It  is  this :  Man  needs  a  revelation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  a  revelation  has  been  provided  for  man. 
This  necessity  relates  both  to  his  mental  and  moral  nature. 
Man  fails  to  reach  bis  own  proper  development  and  conscious- 
ness without  light  from  heaven.  He  stumbles  at  every  step 
without  the  lamp  of  God  in  his  hand.  Man  is  not  truly  him- 
self without  a  special  revelation  from  heaven.     The  human 

mind  has  never  risen  to  a  full  consciousness  and  maturity  of  Ob 
powers,  save  under  the  influence  of  the  Bible.     Man  has  never 

attained  the  true  dignity  and  development  of  man,  ho  has  never 
gained  the  idea  of  his  own  proper  individuality  and  responsi- 
bility, without  the  light  of  God  upon  his  soul.  Where  the  Bible 
has  not  gone,  nor  the  greater  lights  of  heaven  shone,  there  man 
grovels,  and  tends  toward  the  brute;  is  elevated  but  little 
above  the  mere  animal  in  his  moral  and  mental  appreciations. 
If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement,  they  go  to  prove  its 
general  correctness. 

It  is  said  that  in  a  little  lake  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
there  is  a  species  of  fish  that  has  no  eyes.  There  is,  indeed, 
the  indentment,  the  socket,  but  for  want  of  the  medium  of  vis- 
ion, the  genial  light,  there  is  no  development  of  an  eye. 
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Thus  it  is  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man; 
they  are  dwarfed,  yea,  shrivelled,  without  the  greater  lights  of 
heaven. 

Indeed,  the  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  used 
by  Aristotle,  applies  to  the  present  subject.  He  declared,  in 
view  of  the  acknowledged  necessity  in  man  for  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite,  that  "  if  there  were  no  God  we  should  have  to  invent 
one."  He  reasoned  thus : — man  is  not  himself  without  the  ele- 
vating conception  of  a  deity.  Neither  the  nation  nor  the  indi- 
vidual can  reach  the  highest  development  and  glory,  without 
the  influence  of  such  a  belief  or  idea. 

Man  cannot  attain  to  his  real  dignity  and  greatness  without 
the  help  of  a  perfect  guide.  The  mind  needs  the  authority  of 
such  a  guide  not  less  than  the  conception  of  the  infinite  God. 
It  needs  both  in  order  to  its  perfection,  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
God  and  the  help  of  a  perfect  Guide.  There  is  the  same  fixed 
necessity  in  man,  fallen  as  he  is,  for  the  influence  of  a  perfect 
Revelation,  that  there  is  for  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
infinilo  God. 

It  is  true,  the  knowledge  of  God  depends  very  essentially  on 
the  special  light  of  heaven.  These  lesser  lights  of  reason  and 
philosophy  may,  indeed,  if  followed  perfectly,  guide  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  deity ;  but  this  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
has  rarely  extended  beyond  the  light  of  special  revelation.  A 
perfect  law,  man  must  have  in  order  to  a  true  moral  elevation. 
A  standard  of  absolute  truth  and  trust  he  needs  in  order  to  a 
complete  intellectual  and  spiritual  maturity.  Man  would  deify 
himself  or  a  thousand  inferior  forms  and  sliapes  without  the  en- 
nobling idea  of  a  God.  So  is  he  prone  to  regard  himself  as 
inspired,  and  every  other  dreamer,  till  he  finds  the  true  li^ht 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

The  argument  stands  thus, — as  this  inbred  necessity  for  the 
idea  of  a  God  goes  to  prove,  presumptively,  that  there  is  such 
a  being  as  God;  so  the  same  felt  necessity  for  an  infallible 
guide  leads  us  to  look  for  such  a  gift  among  the  bcstowments 
of  the  Divine  hand.  The  acknowledged  universal  necessity  ar- 
gues the  probability  of  the  actual  provision  in  the  case.  Man 
fails  to  rise  to  his  own  proper  dignity  and   maturity  without  a 
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special  guide  from  heaven.  Then  we  argue  that  such  a  guide 
has  been,  or  will  be,  given  him.  And  if  our  Bible  meets 
these  necessities  in  man  and  elevates  him  to  bis  proper  dig- 
nity, we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  as  an- 
swering the  great  end  of  Divine  love  and  care. 

If  the  eye  sickens  and  shrivels  without  the  natural  light,  but 
expands  and  brightens  into  beauty  with  it,  we  infer  that  the 
light  was  made  for  the  eye,  and  the  eye  for  the  light.  If  the 
ear  decays  without  vibrations  from  the  air,  and  the  lungs  perish 
when  closed  from  it,  but  both  are  pleasurably  excited  by  its 
presence  and  elasticity,  it  shows  that  these  were  made  for  the 
air,  and  the  air  for  these.  If  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  could 
be  easily  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  a  more  distant  one 
yet  undiscovered,  and  in  no  other  way,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  yet  in  distant  space  another  planet,  to  be  added  to  our 
system.  And  if  all  the  celestial  changes  and  mysteries  could 
be  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  some  central  orb 
in  distant  space,  around  which  all  other  systems  revolve,  and 
all  science  and  calculations  went  to  confirm  this  theory,  but 
were  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  difBculties  and  absurdities  with- 
out it,  we  should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  theory 
must  be  founded  in  truth. 

The  use  wo  would  make  of  these  suppositions  is  the  follow- 
ing: Man  perishes  morally  and  intellectually  without  these 
great  truths  that  emanate  from  the  Scriptures,  and  cluster 
around  the  idea  of  a  God.  The  eye  no  more  certainly  perishes 
without  the  light,  nor  the  ear  and  lungs  without  the  air,  than  do 
the  moral  eye  and  sense,  without  the  clear  light,  and  the  higher 
laws  of  heaven.  And  as  the  paths  of  the  more  distant  planets 
wefe  ascertained  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  from  the 
irregularities  and  anomalous  tendencies  of  the  planetary  system 
previously  discovered,  and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  central  sun  is 
made  probable  by  celestial  phenomena  that  are  inexplicable 
upon  any  other  supposition,  so  the  innate  necessity  and  tenden- 
cies of  individual  and  associated  man  being  satisfied  and  ele- 
vated by  these  great  truths  of  revelation,  help  to  give  conclu- 
siveness to  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  its  Divine  au- 
thority and  conformation  to  its  truths. 
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In  presenting  the  presuroptive  arguments  for  the  divinitj  of 
the  Bible,  we  are  led  to  make  much  of  the  religions  nature  and 
tendencies  of  man.  He  naturally  surrounds  himself  with  a  spir- 
itual world.  He  instinctively  places  over  himself  a  spiritual 
sceptre.  He  acknowledges  himself  bound  by  high  moral  obli- 
gations. Man  is  susceptible  to  religious  influences  and  appeals; 
and  where  true  religion  is  lost,  superstition  of  some  kind  is  in- 
stalled in  its  stead.  Man  was  made  to  contemplate  and  admirej 
to  love  and  adore,  to  believe  and  obey  and  worship.  He  is  a 
religious  being;  has  spiritual  sympathies,  conceptions  and  as> 
pirings ;  and  these  can  be  met  and  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  perfect  and  absolute.  Now  whenever  these  tendencies 
are  disappointed  or  interrupted,  the  wings  of  faith  falter,  the 
spiritual  collapses,  and  man  fails  to  reach  his  appointed  dignitj 
and  destiny.  If  external  and  objective  realities  do  not  corre- 
spend  with  his  internal  necessities,  he  looks  forth  into  empti- 
ness, his  anticipations  are  crushed,  and  he  reacts  and  preys  up- 
on himself.  God's  image  within  him  grovels,  and  the  imperish- 
able nature  pines.  But  let  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and 
confidence  in  a  perfect  guide  be  restored  to  his  faith,  and  he  is 
in  a  new  world ;  the  moral  and  mental  powers  feel  the  force  of 
a  real  resurrection.  His  rational  necessities  and  cravings  are 
satisfied,  and  the  moral  splendor  of  the  primitive  man  is  com- 
paratively regained.  Light  from  above  rests  upon  his  path,  at- 
tractions from  the  great  centre  bring  him  under  the  control  of 
new  influences,  and  urge  him  onward  in  a  new  and  upward  ca- 
reer. 

He  has  now  a  new  form  of  life, — is  the  highest  style  of  man, 
and  walks  erect  among  the  sons  of  God.  If  this  book  gives 
the  human  mind  an  impulse  toward  perfection,  and  urges  man 
onward  and  upward  through  difficulties  and  temptations,  and 
puts  upon  him  a  crown  of  glory,  where  shall  we  place  it  but  up- 
on the  catalogue  of  God's  greatest  works  ?  That  which  takes 
the  marble  block  from  the  cold  quarry,  and  gives  it  the  figure 
and  fashion  of  man,  putting  upon  it  the  breathing  beauty  and 
life,  is  the  highest  style  of  art.  But  to  take  man  himself  from 
earth  and  sense,  and  break  him  oflf  from  the  degrading  associa- 
tions of  sin  and  death,  and  change  the  stone  into  spirit,  turning 
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the  lost  creature  into  the  likeness  of  the  Creator,  is  an  achieve- 
ment which  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  hand  can  accomplish.  The 
Book  that  thus  meets  our  whole  nature,  that  goes  to  the  depths 
of  our  miseries,  and  to  the  height  of  our  necessities,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  mere  human  authorship.  He  who  made  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  awakened  its  consciousness  and  aspirations, 
has  made  provision  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  that  spirit,  and 
that  which  does  it  is  Divine. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  day  that  is  sacred;  the  Jews  had  a  house 
that  was  holy;  there  has  lived  a  Man  who  was  perfect  as  such, 
and  Divine  even  in  his  human  nature ;  and  God  has  given  us 
exact  truth  in  the  kingdoms  and  sciences  of  nature.  He  has 
given  us  a  law  written  upon  the  scroll  of  creation,  afterward 
upon  stone  tables,  then  upon  the  fleshly  tablets,  that  answers 
to  a  perfect  conscience.  In  these  respects  God  has  been  true 
to  himself  and  to  man.  He  has  been  generous  as  well  as  just. 
He  has  put  his  own  impress  upon  time  and  art,  upon  man  and 
earth.  But  has  he  not  put  his  seal  upon  some  one  of  the  books 
that  have  been  given  to  man  ?  Has  he  given  us  the  perfect  in 
every  thing  else,  and  yet  failed  to  do  it  in  this  highest  exigency 
of  human  responsibility  ?  Has  he  given  us  the  perfect  in  sci- 
ence, to  inform  and  expand  the  mind,  but  failed  to  give  us  a 
counter-part  to  this  in  the  moral  kingdom,  to  meet  the  far 
higher  necessities  of  our  nature?     We  do  not  believe  it! 

We  arc  led,  therefore,  to  expect,  from  the  other  gifts  of  God 
to  man,  that  the  same  hand  that  has  supplied  so  liberally  all 
human  necessities,  has  supplied  also  this  highest  human  need. 

But  where  do  we  find  this  needed  book  ?  To  what  star  in 
the  literary  firmament  are  we  to  look,  as  the  fixed  and  infalli- 
ble guide  ?  Among  the  rival  claimants  on  our  confidence  as  an 
unerring  standard,  upon  which  shall  the  choice  fall?  Of  all  the 
works  that  have  been  written,  and  of  the  numberless  rival  rev- 
elations that  have  startled  mankind,  which  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  Word  of  God  ?  That  "  volume  whose  contents  are  truth 
and  unmixed  with  error,'*  that  unerring  guide  to  eternal  life  that 
answers  to  man's  conscious  needs,  and  corresponds  to  the  per- 
fect in  other  things,  where  shall  we  find  it?  In  what  age  has 
it  appeared?     To  what  nation  has  it  been  given?     In  what 
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form  and  garb  has  it  come  to  men  ?     Ib  it  the  Yedas  of 
Hindoo,  or  the  Shasters  of  the  Brahmin  ?  Is  it  the  Koran  of 
Moslem,  or  the  volumes  of  Confucious,  Plato  or  Swedenborjl 
I  ask,  where  do  we  find  this  Book  of  books,  save  in  the 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  7 

Now  suppose  there  were  in  space  several  suns,  and  each  oi 
of  them  was  to  make  a  revolution,  to  prove  its  claim  to  be 
true  sun.  The  sublime  experiment  commences.  One  of 
suns  rises  and  revolves,  but  it  makes  no  impression  upon  dil 
darkness.  Its  rising  produced  no  day,  its  noon  no  warmth,  ill| 
setting  no  shade.  Another  of  these  suns  revolves ;  but  it  sendi' 
forth  only  a  lurid  glare  that  makes  the  darkness  the  morereiL 
Another  sun  passes  over  the  heavens,  but  it  sends  a  blightnpoi 
creation ;  the  fields  are  smitten  with  its  heat,  and  death  coTeis 
all  its  pathway.  There  is  yet  another  sun  to  rise.  It  is  the 
last  one.  The  sublime  experiment  passes  before  the  worldi 
and  note  the  change.  Creation  smiles,  death  starts  into  lif^ 
decay  into  beauty.  This,  indeed,  is  the  true  sun.  It  was  made 
for  the  earth  and  for  man ;  its  light  to  bless,  its  beams  to  bean- 
tify  the  world. 

So  with  the  Bible,  as  compared  with  false  revelations.  These 
latter  have  shone  their  day,  but  they  were  to  the  world  what 
those  false  suns  were.  Their  influence  has  been  disastrous  ev- 
erywhere. 

But  the  Bible  is  making  its  demonstration,  its  grand  revolo- 
tion.  It  is  shining  its  day  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  aday  thathas 
no  night,  but  opens  to  the  earth  an  unsetting  day  of  beauty  and 
and  blessedness.  It  is  giving  to  the  continents  a  pure  civiliza- 
tion. It  reveals  a  system  of  religion  that  is  the  germ  of  every 
right  institution  and  healthful  reform.  It  is  the  pillar  of  the 
pulpit,  the  sceptre  of  government,  the  sanction  of  law,  and  the 
balm  of  healing  to  the  moral  world.  It  fears  not  to  shine  in 
the  centre  of  all  other  lights,  whether  of  morality,  philosophy 
or  literature.  It  stands  as  a  sun  amid  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
Without  this  light,  reason  wanders;  faith  stumbles;  the  lofti- 
est flights  of  speculation  are  a  beating  of  the  air,  and  the  hope 
of  immortality  sets. 
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Abt.  v.— life  and  times  of  PAUL. 

OH  THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS   SECOND   MISSIONARY  TOUB  IN  54  A.  D.  TO 

HIS  MABTYBDOM.* 

In  our  last  article  we  left  Pad  at  Antiochy  in  Syria.   He  had 
9t  returned  from  his  second  missionary  tour  into  Asia-Minor,, 
acedonia  and  Greece.    We  are  led  now  to  consider  him,  for 
e  time  being;  as  a — 

Betubned  Missionabt.  Having  been  absent  several  years, 
id  travelled  several  thousands  of  miles,  rest  and  retirement 
ould  seem  to  us  among  the  first  considerations  be  would  de- 
re  and  seek,  as  well  as  need.  A  slight  recollection  of  what 
3  had  passed  through,  the  exposures  and  trials,  labor  and  per- 
8  of  the  previous  three  years,  is  suGBcient  to  impress  us  with 
le  fact  of  weariness  and  wear  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  that 
cessation  from  all  care  and  anxiety,  for  the  present  at  least, 
ras  a  duty  due  himself. 

But  what  was  the  fact  ?  He  found,  as  others  have,  that  this 
rorld  is  J30  place  of  rest.  Home  work  at  once  pressed  hea- 
ily  upon  his  hands.  During  his  absence  the  Judaizers  had 
^en  at  work.  Old  questions,  supposed  settled,  had  been  re- 
ived. Discord  and  strife  had  become  prevalent;  the  harmony 
f  the  churches  had  been  destroyed;  their  beauty  marred,  and 
sefulness  suspended  or  crippled.  The  Judaizers  had  taken  ad- 
l.ntagc  of  his  absence  and  wrought  mischief  among  the  people, 
[any  were  drawn  to  their  side,  and  among  the  number  were 
eter  and  Barnabas.  The  latter  had  returned  from  his  Cyprus 
ission,  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  up  a  temporary  abode 
t  Antioch  previous  to  Paul's  return.  Their  adhesion,  however, 
)  the  Judaizers,  had  not  been  long.  But  for  a  while  thoyyield- 
1  to  the  pressure,  and  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's  arrival,  they 
ere  bending  to  the  storm  which  their  opponents  had  raised, 
id  had  already  entered  (he  current.  And  more  than  this,  if 
e  can  believe  it,  they,  for  purposes  better  known  to  them  than 
»  us,  afforded  aid  and  comfort  to  those  whose  special  business 

*  AothoritieB  the  same  as  in  the  preoediDg  Article. 
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was  to  sow  discord  ia  the  churches,  especially  in  the  Anti- 
ochian. 

It  was  there  and  then  that  Paul  felt  compelled  to  rebuke  Pe- 
ter to  his  face.  He  had  taken  a  false  position  and  done  the 
cause  an  injury,  from  which  it  required  no  slight  effort  to  recov- 
er. With  Paul,  we  feel  the  administered  rebuke  was  deserved 
and  just.  But  this  by  no  means  cured  the  evil.  Error  had 
spread  into  other  churches,  and  troubles  sprang  up  in  other 
places.  Wherever  he  went  he  found  similar  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, and  all  as  arising  from  the  same  source.  Doubtless  it 
was  from  this  source  and  in  such  churches  that  he  encountered 
many  "  perils  among  false  brethren." 

Several  months  were  spent  in  fruitless  efforts  to  restore  the 
harmony  of  the  churches  and  to  remove  this  unhappy  state  of 
society,  as  well  as  its  cause.  Aware  that  success  in  that  direc- 
tion was  not  probable,  or  at  least  for  a  time,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  foreign  field,  and  decided  at  once  to  resume  his 
missionary  labors.     This  brings  us  to  his — 

Third  Missionary  Tour.  Having  left  Silas  at  Jerusalem, 
he  has  Timothy  only  as  a  travelling  companion  and  assistant. 
With  him  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  revisit  pThces  and 
churches  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  of  this  series.  In 
the  performance  of  this  journey,  he  travels  over  the  same  route, 
through  northern  Syria,  thence  westerly  into  Asia-Minor,  into 
Cilicia,  across  its  smiling  plains  and  along  its  sunny  shore  to 
Tarsus,  the  place  next  to  Bethlehem,  the  most  memorable. 
This,  probably,  was  the  last  visit  the  apostle  made  to  his  birth- 
place and  scenes  of  his  childhood  upon  the  banks  of  Cydnus, 
where,  perhaps,  his  aged  parents  still  resided. 

On  terminating  this  brief  visit  to  that  sacred  spot,  with  the 
farewell  and  benediction,  he  ascends  the  high  table  lands  of 
Lycaonia;  passes  on  to  Derbe,  the  centre  of  unbroken  solitude; 
thence  to  Lystra,  the  birth-place  of  Timothy,  the  home  of  his 
youth,  arid  still  the  residence  of  pious  friends.  Here  were 
greetings  and  salutations  between  these  missionaries  of  the 
gospel  and  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  church.  But 
this,  like  the  visit  to  Tarsus,  was  brief.  His  way  now  lies  to 
the  north,  leading  to  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  visited  on  a 
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previous  occasion ;  thence  westerly  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and 
onward  to  Ephesus,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  54,  ac- 
cording to  an  arrangement  made  with  the  I^phcsian  friends  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year,  as  noticed  in  a  former  article.  His 
residence  there  was  from  the  latter  date  to  the  spring  of 
57  A.  D.  His  labors  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  varied,  abun- 
dant, peculiar  and  trying;  and  we  could  hardly  ei^poct  them  to 
be  otherwise  in  such  a  city  .and  in  that  age  of  the  world. 

Here  it  may  be  admissible  to  digress  a  little  to  give  place 
to  a  description  of  Ephesus,  now  to  be  the  field  of  the  apos- 
tle's labors  for  nearly  three  years. 

It  was  situated  upon  the  high  banks  of  Cayster,  five  miles 
from  the  coast,  with  a  beautiful  plain  intervening;  embellished 
with  orchards  and  groves  of  varying  hues,  which  marked  the 
river  coarse  to  the  sea.  It  overlooked  the  harbor  with  its 
merry  sails,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  varied  beauty  and 
richness.  It  was  the  great  metropolis  of  Proconsular  Asia  and 
of  universal  celebrity.  It  contained  a  population  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  in  54  A.  D.  It  was  a  great  ceutre 
of  attraction  to  fiashionable  people  and  lovers  of  pleasure,  the 
emporitan  of  trade  and  excitement. 

Here  was  the  seat  of  the  goddess  ''Diana,"  and  the  most  gor- 
geous of  earthly  temples,  devoted  to  her  service.  This  ren- 
dered the  city  a  centre  of  religious  attractions.  It  was  the 
Mecca  of  that  age.  To  the  mind  of  the  pagan  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  behold  the  dwelling  place  of  his  goddess,  and  worship 
within  her  temple  gates. 

Descriptive  of  the  temple  of  "Diana,"  we  may  add,  that  its 
length  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  its  width  two 
hundred  and  twenty;  with  one  hundred  Ionic  columns,  sixty 
feet  in  height.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  build- 
ing. It  became  the  shrine  of  untold  thousands.  To  it  they 
resorted  on  all  great  and  doubtful  occasions.  It  was  here  that 
paganism  invented  that  system  of  charms,  amulets  and  spells, 
mysterious  and  magical,  which  gained  universal  prevalence. 
It  was  by  this,  that  jugglers  pretended  to  cure  the  sick;  and 
from  which  fortune  tellers  realized  princely  fortunes. 

35 
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It  was  here  that  the  excited  crowds  raised  tho  deafening 
shout,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.^*  Here,  too,  thoo- 
sauds  of  high  intellectual  culture  debased  themselves  before 
her  ebony  image,  and,  in  common  with  the  ignorant  and  rode, 
lavished  their  money  for  miniature  models  of  the  goddess  and 
her  magnificent  temple. 

Another  attraction  was  the  theatre,  the  most  capacioas 
and  absorbing,  where,  at  times,  thirty  thousand  pagans  raised 
a  tumultuous  shout  of  praise  to  "  Diana." 

Additional  to  paganism  there  was  Judaism,  with  all  its  craft, 
and  which  was  both  attractive  and  repulsive;  and  against 
which  Christianity  had  to  struggle  as  against  a  deadly  foe. 
The  supporters  of  Christianity  were  few,  and  the  struggle,  to 
appearance,  was  far  from  prophetic  of  triumph.  But  here  we 
are  reminded  of  two  substantial  supporters,  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilia,  whom  the  apostle  left  there  when  he  embarked  for  Jero- 
salem  several  months  before.  A  few  others  are  spoken  of  as 
having  codperated  in  the  work  previous  to  the  late  arrival  of 
Paal  and  Timothy ;  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  ApoIIos, 
an  Egyptian  or  Hellenistic  Jew,  born  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Alexandrian  schools,  possessed  of  distinguish- 
ing talents,  eloquent  in  tongues,  and  an  attractive  speaker. 

By  what  means  he  became  converted  to  Christianity  and  in- 
troduced into  the  ministry  does  not  appear  from  any  reliable 
data  we  possess.  His  preaching,  however,  we  know  was  not 
Pauline.  It  was  more  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  be- 
longed to  that  school.  He  appears  to  have  failed  to  compre- 
hend  the  New  Testament  plan  of  salvation ;  the  nature  and  in- 
tent of  the  atonement;  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  the 
existence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  preaching  was 
"  behind  the  times^  He  was  an  Old  7 e^/ame^i/ preacher;  and, 
like  others  of  that  fraternity,  was  an  itinerant,  and  made  occa- 
sional tours  to  distant  countries. 

In  the  present  instance  we  find  him  at  Ephesus,  a  very  natu- 
ral result,  as  this  was  the  great  religious  centre  for  remote  re- 
gions. It  was  because  of  this  that  the  twelve  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  were  there  from  abroad,  and  whom  Paul  found  so 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  New    Testa- 
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ment  religion^  that  he  subjected  them  to  its  simplest  radiments. 
The  Trinity  was  a  fable,  the  Holy  Ghost  an  enigma.  But  the 
rigorous  discipline  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  apostle,  resulted  in  lifting  the  veil 
from  their  darkened  minds  and  to  the  reception  of  the  truth ; 
and  with  their  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Triniij/f  he  gave 
them  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship. 

How  long  ApoUos  had  been  in  Ephesus  is  unknown,  but  prob- 
ably he  arrived  there  in  the  summer  of  54,  soon  after  Paul  em- 
barked for  Cesarea  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  He  occupied  the 
Jewish  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  and  there  held  forth  his  own 
peculiar  views,  which,  though  interesting  to  many,  appeared  so 
unsound  and  unsatisfactory  to  Aquila  and  wife,  who  seem  to 
have  been  persons  of  cultivated  minds  and  comprehensive 
views,  as  to  lead  them  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  and  apprise 
him  of  the  difference  between  his  views  and  those  of  Paul.  • 

When  he  became  aware  of  his  deficiencies,  and  that  his  views 
were  erroneous,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  his  new  acquaintances,  though  they  were  not  professed 
teachers,  otherwise  than  by  example.  Yet,  from  long  and  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  Paul,  they  had  become  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated in  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
were  well  qualified  for  this  additional  responsibility.  By  their 
assistance  and  his  own  application  and  diligent  inquiry  after 
truth,  he  became  proficient  in  those  things,  iu  which,  but  so  re- 
cently, he  was  greatly  deficient.  He  fully  adopted  the  New 
Testament  doctrines  with  the  faith  and  zeal  of  a  young  convert. 
With  this  adoption  of  view  and  practice,  he  became  qualified  to 
teach  the  "  way  of  the  Lord  more  accurately." 

At  that  time  the  Corinthian  church  was  destitute  of  a  preach- 
er. The  friends  of  Apollos  at  Ephesus  were  equally  interested 
for  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  having  confidence  in  his  sinceri- 
ty as  well  as  ability,  they  recommended  him  to  proceed  thither 
and  become  its  minister,  which  at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  do. 
He  took  with  him  letters  of  commendation  from  Aquila  and 
other  friends  then  in  Ephesus,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Grecian  church.  Of  the  passage  across  the  -^geati  and  accom- 
panying incidents,  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  know  that  his 
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arrival  was  certain  and  safe,  and  that  from  Cenchrea  he  went 
to  Corinth  to  "  build  upon  another  man^s  fonndation." 

His  Alexandrian  and  scholarly  discipline,  his  polished  rhet- 
oric^ his  glowing  eloquence,  adapted  him  to  that  vacant  pastor- 
ate of  critical  and  superficial  hearers.     Bat  while  many  Greek 
Christians  were  edified  and  comforted,  few  only  of  the  semi- 
believing  Jews  received  him  as  a  "  brother  beloved."  To  maay 
of  that  class,  his  zealous  labors  and  glowing'  love  were  of  little 
avail.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  his  mission  was  not  unproductive  of 
good.     Paul  had  planted,  and  now  as  Apollos  watered,  "  God 
gave  an  increase."   But  this  was  not  an  unmingled  good ;  tares 
and  wheat  were  sown  together,  and  together  ripened  oflF  for  har- 
vest.    Old  prejudices  were  revived ;    society  was  again  rent; 
parties  re-organized ;  some  were  for  Cephas,  some  for  James, 
some  for  Paul,  and  some  for  Apollos.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
his  ministry  with 'the  Corinthian  church  was  brief;  for,  from  the 
very  state  of  society,  it  could  not  have  been  different;  and  be- 
sides, we  have   unquestionable  grounds  of  belief,  that  before 
Paul  left  Ephesns  in  57,  Apollos  had  returned  to  that  dty,  and 
bad  been  with  him,  for  some  time,  as  co-laborer  there,  and  that 
he  persistently  declined  to  return  to  Corinth,  though  frequently 
urged  by  the  apostle  in  that  direction. 

Now,  in  returning  from  our  digression,  we  have  a  view  of 
Ephcsus,  both  in  its  external  and  internal  structure,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  54;  as,  also,  some 
of  his  associates  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  that 
city.  In  this,  his  prospects  for  success  were  not  extremely 
flattering,  although  there  were  warm  hearts  there  desiring  his 
return,  as  he  had  given  them  encouragement,  and  were  even  ex- 
pecting him ;  and  warm  was  their  reception  of  him  as  he  ap- 
proached the  city  from  over  the  highlands  in  the  rear. 

But  with  characteristic  energy  and  zeal  he  applied  himself  to 
his  work.  Three  months  he  preached  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews,  though  to  little  success;  for  they  opposed  him  there  as 
the  Jews  had  elsewhere,  and  with  equal  hatred. 

On  being  excluded  from  their  synagogue,  as  he  bad  been  at 
Corinth,  he  was  invited,  as  then,  to  another  and  capacious 
place,  the  school  room  of  Tyrranus,  where  he  devoted  himself 
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more  cxclasively  to  the  Gentiles  and  with  cheering  success.  Bj 
earnest  and  prudent  labors,  by  argumenti  doctrine,  illustration 
and  miracle,  lie  attracted  general  attention,  triumphed  over 
priestly  jugglers,  high  grade  pagans  and  "many  of  the  common 
people,"  and  won  large  numbers  to  Christianity.  A  Christian 
church  was  organized,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  afterwards  ad- 
dressed in  the  Apocalypse.  Its  existence  was  continued  till 
the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahomedans. 
Its  fall  was  the  removal  of  one  of  the  "  candle-sticks."  The 
ruin  of  the  city  was  complete  and  chronicled  the  pouring  out 
of  the  first  vial.  Though  once  favored  with  the  labors  of 
Paul,  Timothy  and  John  as  successive  pastors,  not  a  Christian 
now  resides  there  to  bewail  its  overthrow  or  keep  solemn 
vigils  upon  its  heights.  It  is  the  home  of  Turks,  the  rendez- 
vous of  goats  seeking  shelter  beneath  the  shade  of  stately  ruins, 
rendered  hideous  with  the  cawing  of  wild  birds  of  prey.  It  is 
the  seat  of  desolation.  Its  pomp  and  glory  are  in  the  dust. 
Once  a  centre  of  attraction,  the  seat  of  councils  and  mint  of 
wealth,  it  is  now  a  "  solemn  and  forlorn  spot." 

But  to  return.  Although  Christianity  encountered  new  forms 
of  opposition  and  warfare  at  Ephcsus  on  its  introduction,  it 
nevertheless,  as  before  intimated,  won  many  signal  triumphs. 
We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  success,  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  magical  books  that  were  condemned  and  burnt  by 
the  converts,  which,  at  lowest  computation,  is  said  to  have  cost 
eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  of  our  money. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  atEphesus,he  heard  from  Cor- 
inth, probably  bf  letter  and  by  friends  also  arriving  simulta- 
neously, as  also  by  ApoUos  at  an  earlier  date.  The  intelli- 
gence disclosed  the  fact  of  continued  disputes  of  vexed  ques- 
tions, of  disorders  and  divisions  in  society  and  church,  that 
foreboded  approaching  disaster  to  the  cause  in  that  city.  To 
learn  the  nature  and  cause  of  their  embroilments,  and  to  effect 
the  removal  of  all  disturbing  elements,  so  far  as  possible,  he 
made  a  hurried  and  brief  visit  across  the  ^gean  to  Corinth,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  He  exerted  his  apos- 
tolic authority  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  debatable  points^ 
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and  for  tho  restoration  of  order  and  qniet ;  and  with  the  work 
but  imperfectly  accomplished,  returned  with  courier  diligence 
to  his  Ephesian  field. 

But  dissatisfied  and  feeling  annoyed  with  the  recollection  of 
many  things  left  unsaid  and  undone,  while  on  that  ''  passing 
visit/*  he  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  church,  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  effect  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  person. 
He  gave  special  instruction  on  certain  questions  in  which  the 
church  was  involved.  That  letter,  however,  apf>ear8  to  have 
been  lost.  It  may  have  reached  its  destination,  but  the  church 
failed  to  preserve  it,  and  the  apostle  to  retain  a  copy  in  his  own 
hands.  As  a  natural  result,  it  became  extinct;  but*of  its  real- 
ity there  need  bo  no  doubt,  for  at  a  later  day  the  apostle  re- 
fers to  it. 

Still  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  both  visit  and  letter,  he 
directed  Timothy  and  Erastns  to  proceed  to  Corinth,  and,  if 
possible,  correct  the  disorders  in  that  church.  But  as  they  were 
charged  with  duties  and  responsibilities  to  other  places,  which 
required  time  and  would  unavoidably  occasion  delay,  and  pe^ 
haps  render  their  arrival  at  a  given  time  uncertain,  he  resolved 
to  write  another  letter  and  forward  by  pther  and  more  expe- 
ditious means.  Timothy  and  his  companion  were  directed  to 
take  the  northern  route  across  the  upper  waters  of  the  -^gcan, 
through  Macedonia,  thence  southward  over  the  Via  Egnatia. 
This  was  not  only  a  circuitous  route,  but  it  rendered  the  de- 
sired object  less  certain  of  accomplishment.  Hence  the  letter 
sent  by  boat  directly  across  to  the  opposite  shore.  Letter 
correspondence  was  common  in  that  age  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  communications  frequent  between  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  that  between  Epbesus  and  Corinth  direct. 

The  above  letter  is  known  as  "  The  First  Epistle  to  thb 
Corinthians,"  though  in  reality  it  is  the  second.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  spring  of  67.  When  ho  had  proceeded  as  far  as  tho 
seventh  chapter,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several 
members  of  that  church,  with  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  certain 
points  then  in  dispute ;  and  also  for  an  explanation  of  some 
things  in  the  letter  spoken  of  as  lost.  This  is  conclusive  of 
its  reception. 
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Their  letter  contained  five  inqoiries,  and  to  which  the  apostle 
responded  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  that  epistle.  His  an* 
thoritj  had  been  called  in  question,  and  some  of  the  doctrinei 
be  had  preached  had  been  set  aside.  Discipline  had  gone  into 
disuse ;  members  had  become  dissolute;  and  yet  were  retained 
in  the  church ;  the  vile  were  treated  as  though  they  were  vir-  * 
taous;  religion  was  bsed  as  a  cloatc  or  mask;  or  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  church  were  mostly  Greek 
and  proverbial  for  excitement.  They  were  moved  by  impulse 
and  easily  thrown  into  distraction.  They  became  openly  ad* 
dieted  to  former  habits  and  practices  which  they  had  professed 
to  have  abandoned,  and  which  proved  scandalous  to  the  church 
and  to  Christianity.  Litigations  between  members  were  fre« 
quent ;  temperance  and  chastity  were  discarded  virtues ;  relig- 
ion was  not  their  business  nor  was  God  in  their  thoughts. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  interposing  authority  with  greater  force, 
and  applying  all  the  means  at  his  control  for  the  restoration  of 
discipline  and  order  in  the  church. 

To  the  fourteenth  chapter,  which  closes  his  reply  to  their  in- 
qniries,  he  appended  i\iQ  fifteenth,  which  treats  largely  of  the 
Resurrection ;  and  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  Sadducee 
priests  had  gone  there  with  their  heresy,  and  had  attempted  the 
subversion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  resurrection.  The  faith  of  some  had,  doubtless, 
been  undermined,  and  parties  formed  on  this  as  on  other  quesE^ 
tions.  To  counteract  the  consequent  and  pernicious  influence, 
as  well  as  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  more  permanent  basis, 
and  beyond  successful  denial,  he  argued  it  at  length  in  this 
chapter. 

The  sixteenth  is  miscellaneous,  but  the  first  and  most  prom- 
inent point  is  that  of  a  general  and  generous  <'  collection"  for 
the  poor.  This  was  an  old  idea  with  Paul,  and  one  enjoined 
upon  Timothy  and  Erastus,  doubtless,  to  be  enforced  in  the 
churches  they  were  to  visit  on  their  circuitous  route  to  Corinth, 
and  also  in  the  latter  place.  Without  doubt,  the  apostle,  aside 
from  other  considerations  of  benevolence,  intended  this  as  a 
healing  balm.    He  hoped  in  this  requisition  to  draw  off  their 
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and  for  tho  res*  -    ■"  '    ....  and  personal  dlfiical. 

but  imperfecU-  V       '  /  «'«rtliy  of  their  considera- 

tohisEphcBi  '  -    ^;  .apposed   Gentiles   and   Jews. 

But  dis88  '  .'''^*^  become,  for  the  time  being,  if 

many  thin?  ■ ',    '  ,  -  '.V'''  ^"®  body.    In  this  the  spiritand 

visit  "he  .-•    ..^ -■:  V^^'d  appear  in  their  trucliirht:  arJ 

tended  ♦  -^ '  -*;  ■.v.>''  ;j;rgctfulncss  and  selfish  interests,  toireih- 

He  irav  v    V-'i'/cWtMicy,  was  quite  as  important  as  the  re- 

chure^         ;>*  ^  •  •^;/i^'°  ^'^^  collection  to  the  poor  Jews  of  Jcrn- 

been 

fail 

ha  \^  "'-.^^j 

if  •''^'^'Ifjf  the  reason  already  cited,  but  was  probably  taken 

lltt^^fbf  Titus,  who  proceeded  with  it  to  its  destination, 

i^'t?  «^s  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  superiutending  the 

^  fioa  in  case  he  should  arrive  there   before  Timothy  and 

^do^s  as  probably  he  would.     The  delegation  from  the  Cor- 

.  i/in  cliurch  before  spoken  of,  undoubtedly   returned   by  ibe 

^c  conveyance  that  took  Titus  and  his  Ephesian  assistant  to 

fllien  Titus  left  Ephesus  for  Corinth,  it  was  arranged  for 
liatf  on  his  return,  to  meet  Paul  at  Troas,  a  city  before  noticed 
»s  lyi'^n  npon  the  east  bank  of  the  Hellespont,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  former  city.  From  this  arrange- 
ment we  may  infer  what  we  are  elsewhere  and  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  believe,  that  the  apostle  supposed  bis  labors  at 
Ephesus  nearly  completed.  For  it  appears  in  evidence,  that 
during  his  residence  there,  ho  had  contemplated  a  larger  mis- 
sionary field,  and  had  occasionally  visited  different  sections, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  where  ho  may  have  laid  the  nucleusof 
churches  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre. 

IJut  this  was  far  too  limited  for  his  comprehensive  desiirus, 
or  to  answer  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  on  fire  of  love  and  holy 
zeal.  His  desires  and  purposes  embraced  southern  Europe, 
far  distant  to  the  westward.  Rome,  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  world,  was  in  his  plan,  but  in  this  particular  not  so  much 
to  convert  as  to  confirm;  for  a  church  had  already  been  estab- 
lished   there,  and   which  he  had   earnestly  desired  to  visit. 
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Iher  this  church  was  the  result  of  Peter's  preaching  on  the 

.y  of  Pentecost,  or  that  of  Paul  at  Corinth  or  elsewhere,  does^ 
not  appear.  It  was  but  a  natural  consequence,  however,  for 
converts,  on  their  return  from  other  places  they  had  visited, 
and  where  they  had  heard  either  of  the  apostles  and  had  be* 
eome  converted,  would,  probably,  establish  a  church  of  their 
own  on  the  apostolic  plan ;  and  this  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Rome,  and  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles. 

Although  contemplating  such  a  field,  supposing,  perhaps,  that 
ke  should  enter  it  at  no  distant  day,  ke  states  in  his  epistle 
sent  by  Titus  to  Corinth,  that  for  the  f  resent  he  must  remain 
at  Ephesns,  as  there  was  still  a  ^^  great  and  effectual  door  open- 
ed" to  him  in  that  cityy  judging  from  present  indications.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  for  his  plans  and  la- 
bors were  suddenly  and  fatally  broken  up  and  defeated  by  a 
general  tumult  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  riotous  spirit,  de« 
veloped  in  fearful  and  hostile  demonstrations  against  him  and 
the  gospel. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  results  of  his  preaching. 
Though  entirely  innocent  of  any  ofience  against  society  or  the 
interests  and  rights  of  individuals,  otherwise  than  what  the  gos- 
pel was  responsible  for,  he  was  censured  and  doomed  like  the 
seape-goat  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  then  as  now  in  these  re« 
spects :  the  apostles  in  those  days  and  ministers  of  the  present, 
are  a  common  brotherhood,  and  the  latter  like  the  former  are 
held  responsible  for  results,  imaginary  or  real,  mobs  and  rebel* 
lions  of  wicked  men  against  the  right  and  in  opposition  to  the 
tmth  of  Christianity  plainly  stated. 

Another  coincidence  is  that  of  Demetrius,  the  silver-smith, 
the  ringleader  of  the  mob  against  the  apostle  in  Ephesus.  This 
man,  high  in  social  position,  like  men  of  later  times  filling  cor* 
responding  positions,  debased  himself,  not  only  by  mingling 
with  men  of  acknowledged  lower  grade,  if  such  were  possible, 
but  in  leading  them  on  to  riot  and  deeds  of  terror  and  blood, 
and  was  even  the  author  of  this,  the  greatest  of  Ephesian  tu- 
mnlts. 

And  here  is  the  secret,  and  it  has  its  parallel  in  modem 
times.    He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  mannfaotoring  estab* 
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minds  from  themselves^  from  their  local  and  personal  difficul- 
ties; and  interest  them  in  something  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion. In  this  contribution  he  supposed  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
friends  and  foes  might  unite  and  become;  for  the  time  being;  if 
not  permanently,  cemented  in  one  body.  In  this  the  spirit  and 
excellency  of  religion  would  appear  in  their  true  light;  and 
thiS;  with  the  natural  forgetfulness  and  selfish  interests,  togeth- 
er with  its  healing  tendency,  was  quite  as  important  as  the  re- 
lief to  be  derived  from  the  collection  to  the  poor  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem for  whoso  benefit  it  was  intended,  and  who  were  then  in 
great  distress.  To  carry  out  the  plan  to  its  fullest  extent,  this 
epistle  already  noticed  was  sent,  not  only  over  the  most  direct 
route  and  for  the  reason  already  cited,  but  was  probably  taken 
charge  of  by  Titus,  who  proceeded  with  it  to  its  destination, 
and  who  was  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
collection  in  case  he  should  arrive  there  before  Timothy  and 
Erastus,  as  probably  he  would.  The  delegation  from  the  Cor- 
inthian church  before  spoken  of,  undoubtedly  returned  by  the 
same  conveyance  that  took  Titus  and  his  Ephesian  assistant  to 
the  west. 

When  Titus  left  Ephesus  for  Corinth,  it  was  arranged  for 
him,  on  his  return,  to  meet  Paul  at  Troas,  a  city  before  noticed 
aa  lying  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Hellespont,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  former  city.  From  this  arrange- 
ment we  may  infer  what  we  arc  elsewhere  and  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  believe,  that  the  apostle  supposed  his  labors  at 
Ephesus  nearly  completed.  For  it  appears  in  evidence,  that 
during  his  residence  there,  he  had  contemplated  a  larger  mis- 
sionary field,  and  had  occasionally  visited  different  sections, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  where  he  may  have  laid  the  nucleus  of 
churches  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre. 

But  this  was  far  too  limited  for  his  comprehensive  designs, 
or  to  answer  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  on  fire  of  love  and  holy 
zeal.  His  desires  and  purposes  embraced  southern  Europe, 
far  distant  to  the  westward.  Rome,  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  world,  was  in  his  plan,  but  in  this  particular  not  so  mocb 
to  convert  as  to  confirm;  for  a  church  had  already  been  estafa- 
ed   there,  and  which  he  had   earnestly  desired  to  visit 
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Whether  this  church  was  the  result  of  Peter's  preaching  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  that  of  Paul  at  Corinth  or  elsewhere,  doea 
not  appear.  It  was  but  a  natural  consequence,  however,  for 
converts,  on  their  return  from  other  places  they  had  visited, 
and  where  they  had  heard  either  of  the  apostles  and  had  be- 
come converted,  would,  probably,  establish  a  church  of  their 
own  on  the  apostolic  plan;  and  this  is  believed  to  have  bees 
the  case  at  Rome,  and  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles. 

Although  contemplating  such  a  field,  supposing,  perhaps,  that 
he  should  enter  it  at  no  distant  day,  he  states  in  his  epistle 
sent  by  Titus  to  Corinth,  that  for  the  f  resent  he  must  remain 
at  Ephesus,  as  there  was  still  a  ^^  great  and  effectual  door  open- 
«cf '  to  him  in  that  cityj  judging  from  present  indications.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  for  his  plans  and  la- 
bors were  suddenly  and  fatally  broken  up  and  defeated  by  a 
general  tumult  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  riotous  spirit,  de- 
veloped in  fearful  and  hostile  demonstrations  against  him  and 
the  gospel. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  results  of  his  preaching. 
Though  entirely  innocent  of  any  offence  against  society  or  the 
interests  and  rights  of  individuals,  otherwise  than  what  the  gos- 
pel was  responsible  for,  he  was  censured  and  doomed  like  the 
scape-goat  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  then  as  now  in  these  re- 
spects :  the  apostles  in  those  days  and  ministers  of  the  present, 
are  a  common  brotherhood,  and  the  latter  like  the  former  are 
held  responsible  for  results,  imaginary  or  real,  mobs  and  rebel- 
lions of  wicked  men  against  the  right  and  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  plainly  stated. 

Another  coincidence  is  that  of  Demetrius,  the  silver-smith, 
the  ringleader  of  the  mob  against  the  apostle  in  Ephesus.  This 
man,  high  in  social  position,  like  men  of  later  times  filling  cor« 
responding  positions,  debased  himself,  not  only  by  mingling 
with  men  of  acknowledged  lower  grade,  if  such  were  possible, 
but  in  leading  them  on  to  riot  and  deeds  of  terror  and  blood, 
and  was  even  the  author  of  this,  the  greatest  of  Ephesian  tn- 
mnlts. 

And  here  is  the  secret,  and  it  has  its  parallel  in  modem 
times.    He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  manufacturing  estab* 
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minds  from  themselves,  from  their  local  and  personal  difficol- 
ties,  and  interest  them  in  something  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion. In  this  contribution  he  supposed  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
friends  and  foes  might  unite  and  become,  for  the  time  being,  if 
not  permanently,  cemented  in  one  body.  In  this  the  spirit  and 
excellency  of  religion  would  appear  in  their  true  light;  and 
this,  with  the  natural  forgetfulness  and  selfish  interests,  togeth- 
er with  its  healing  tendency,  was  quite  as  important  as  the  re- 
lief to  be  derived  from  the  collection  to  the  poor  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem for  whoso  benefit  it  was  intended,  and  who  were  then  in 
great  distress.  To  carry  out  the  plan  to  its  fullest  extent,  this 
epistle  already  noticed  was  sent,  not  only  over  the  most  direct 
route  and  for  the  reason  already  cited,  but  was  probably  taken 
charge  of  by  Titus,  who  proceeded  with  it  to  its  destination, 
and  who  was  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
collection  in  case  he  should  arrive  there  before  Timothy  and 
Brastus,  as  probably  he  would.  The  delegation  from  the  Cor- 
inthian church  before  spoken  of,  undoubtedly  returned  by  the 
same  conveyance  that  took  Titus  and  his  Ephesian  assistant  to 
the  west. 

When  Titus  left  Ephesus  for  Corinth,  it  was  arranged  for 
him,  on  his  return,  to  meet  Paul  at  Troas,  a  city  before  noticed 
a3  lying  upon  the  east  bank  of  tho  Hellespont,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  former  city.  From  this  arrange- 
ment we  may  infer  what  we  are  elsewhere  and  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  believe,  that  the  apostle  supposed  his  labors  at 
Ephesus  nearly  completed.  For  it  appears  in  evidence,  that 
during  his  residence  there,  he  had  contemplated  a  larger  mis- 
sionary field,  and  had  occasionally  visited  difierent  sections, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  where  he  may  have  laid  the  nucleus  of 
churches  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre. 

But  this  was  far  too  limited  for  his  comprehensive  designs, 
or  to  answer  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  on  fire  of  love  and  holj 
zeal.  His  desires  and  purposes  embraced  southern  Europe, 
far  distant  to  the  westward.  Rome,  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  world,  was  in  his  plan,  but  in  this  particular  not  so  mncb 
to  convert  as  to  confirm;  for  a  church  had  already  been  estab- 
lished  there,  and  which  he  had   earnestly  desired  to  visit* 
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Whether  this  church  was  the  result  of  Peter's  preaching  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  that  of  Paul  at  Corinth  or  elsewhere,  doe^ 
not  appear.  It  was  but  a  natural  consequence,  however,  for 
converts,  on  their  return  from  other  places  they  had  visited^ 
and  where  they  had  heard  either  of  the  apostles  and  had  be- 
come converted,  would,  probably,  establish  a  church  of  their 
own  on  the  apostolic  plan ;  and  this  is  believed  to  have  bees 
the  case  at  Rome,  and  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles. 

Although  contemplating  such  a  field,  supposing,  perhaps,  that 
he  should  enter  it  at  no  distant  day,  he  states  in  his  epistle 
sent  by  Titus  to  Corinth,  that  for  the  present  he  must  remain 
at  Ephesus,  as  there  was  still  a  **  great  and  effectual  door  open-* 
ed"  to  him  in  that  citi/y  judging  from  present  indications.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  for  his  plans  and  ]*• 
bors  were  suddenly  and  fatally  broken  up  and  defeated  by  a 
general  tumult  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  riotous  spirit,  de« 
veloped  in  fearful  and  hostile  demonstrations  against  him  and 
the  gospel. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  results  of  his  preaching. 
Though  entirely  innocent  of  any  oflFence  against  society  or  the 
interests  and  rights  of  individuals,  otherwise  than  what  the  gos- 
pel was  responsible  for,  he  was  censured  and  doomed  like  the 
scape-goat  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  then  as  now  in  these  re- 
spects :  the  apostles  in  those  days  and  ministers  of  the  present, 
are  a  common  brotherhood,  and  the  latter  like  the  former  are 
held  responsible  for  results,  imaginary  or  real,  mobs  and  rebel* 
lions  of  wicked  men  against  the  right  and  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  plainly  stated. 

Another  coincidence  is  that  of  Demetrius,  the  silver-smith, 
the  ringleader  of  the  mob  against  the  apostle  in  Ephesus.  This 
man,  high  in  social  position,  like  men  of  later  times  filling  cor« 
responding  positions,  debased  himself,  not  only  by  mingling 
with  men  of  acknowledged  lower  grade,  if  such  were  possible, 
but  in  leading  them  on  to  riot  and  deeds  of  terror  and  blood, 
and  was  even  the  author  of  this,  the  greatest  of  Ephesian  tn* 
mnlts. 

And  here  is  the  secret,  and  it  has  its  parallel  in  modem 
times.    He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
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lishment  of  heathen  shrines,  goddesses,  models  of  heathen  tem- 
ples and  images,  made  principally  of  silver  and  gold,  which  he 
sold  in  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  with  fabulous  profits. 
In  their  manufacture  he  employed  numerous  workmen,  devoted 
to  his  interest  and  under  his  control.  As  the  gospel  gained 
upon  heathenism,  the  products  of  their  labor  were  in  less  de- 
mand and  the  income  of  Demetrius,  the  proprietor,  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  Their  business  was  affected,  became  dull  and 
likely  to  become  ruined.  Hence  their  opposition  to  Paul,  as  a 
preacher  of  that  which  had  thrown  many  of  their  number  out  of 
employment,  and  rendered  the  relations  of  all  to  the  estab- 
lishment quite  precarious. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  was  no  difficult  nor  unpleasant 
matter  for  Demetrius  to  stir  up  scores  of  idle  workmen  and 
many  of  their  associates  to  riotous  and  mob  violence  against 
the  alleged  author  of  all  their  reverses  and  disappointments. 
And  this  same  spirit  extended  throughout  the  city,  so  that  a 
general  uproar  and  uprising  of  the  masses  rendered  the  scene 
one  of  terror. 

At  this  juncture  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  rioters  or 
their  accomplices  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  outbreak 
upon  the  Jews.  To  have  fastened  the  stigma  upon  them,  as 
the  instigators,  would  have  served  a  two-fold  purpose;  the  ac- 
tual rioters  would  have  escaped  censure,  and  a  hated  class  been 
visited  with  penalties,  which  in  this  case  they  did  not  merit, 
however  guilty  in  other  things  and  in  other  places. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  in  violation  of  municipal  law, 
and  all  engaged  in  it  were  liable  to  arrest.  The  Ephesians 
claimed  to  be  a  law-abiding  people,  a  claim  not  altogether 
groundless,  for  they  were  soon  reduced  to  quiet.  The  inter- 
position of  tlie  "  town  clerk,"  sustained  by  higher  authority,  had 
an  immediate  and  decided  effect;  the  rioters  disbanded  and 
fled  from  the  penalties  they  had  provoked. 

Still  it  was  not  safe  for  the  apostle  to  remain  in  the  city; 
his  life  was  equally  in  peril  from  the  assassin.,  This,  then,  must 
have  occasioned  a  sad  disruption  of  all  his  plans  and  relations, 
and  a  premature  departure  from  Ephesus,  and  at  a  much  ear- 
lier daj  than  that  upon  which  he  and  Titus  were  to  meet  at 
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Troas.  In  the  consideration  of  bis  leaving  Ephesus  sooner 
than  he  expected,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  long  and 
wearisome  waiting  at  Troas,  of  which  he  speaks  in  tones  of 
sadness. 

This  suspense  was  protracted  to  weeks'  if  not  to  months'  da« 
ration,  and  from  two  causes ;  the  iirst,  as  indicated  above,  his 
sudden  exit  from  Ephesus  and  premature  arrival  at  Troas; 
second,  the  delay  of  Titus  in  his  return  from  Greece  through 
Macedonia  over  the  national  highway,  whither  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  From  these  causes  he  ''found 
not  Titus"  there.  It  was  a  painful  suspense,  and  of  which  he 
says,  "  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit  because  of  it." 

Yet  it  was  not  altogether  lost  time.  "  A  door  of  usefulness 
''  was  opened  unto"  him  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Hellespont,  and 
there,  quite  unexpectedly  to  himself  as  to  others,  ho  unfurled 
the  standard  of  the  cross  and  preached  Christ  to  the  Eloian 
Greeks  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  equally  undaunted  as  before 
his  repulse  from  Ephesus. 

Still,  he  could  in  nowise  dismiss  the  Corinthian  church  from 
his  mind,  and  the  subject  matter  of  Titus'  mission  there,  the  re- 
sult of  which  he  waited  with  deep  anxiety.  At  last,  impatient 
at  delay  as  pained  with  suspense,  he  left  the  field  "  opened" 
him  "  of  the  Lord,"  and,  proceeding  westward  across  the  sea, 
he  disembarked  at  Neapolis  in  the  summer  of  57;  thence  over- 
land to  Philippi  where  he  tarried  for  Titus  as  at  the  east. 
While  waiting  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  intelligence 
from  Titus,  he  commenced  what  is  called  his  "  Second  Epistle 
TO  THE  Corinthians."  It  is  supposed,  on  good  authority,  that 
he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  second  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter,  when,  as  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Ephesus,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  young  missionary  messenger 
from  Corinth,  with  favorable  intelligence  from  that  church  and 
the  salutary  eflfects  of  the  preceding  epistle. 

The  ground  for  supposing  the  in terr option  occurred  at  this 
precise  point  in  the  ''  second  epistle,"  is  the  change  in  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  of  the  apostle,  where,  as  if  resuming  the 
pen,  with  refreshings  of  spirit,  he  breaks  out  anew  as  if 
with  brightening  prospect  and  substantial  assurances.    He  also 
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indicates  the  state  of  his  feelings  daring  the  absence  of  Titna, 
especially  after  his  own  arrival  at  Philippic  where  he  had  wut> 
ed  in  great  despondency  and  tribulation,  fightings  without  and 
fears  within,  till  his  troubles  and  forebodings  were  allayed  by 
the  <' coming  of  Titus/*  with  cheering  intelligence  from  the 
church,  and  by  which  he  was  ''  filled  with  comfort  and  his  heart 
made  ^'  exceeding  joyful."  There  is,  then,  marked  significance 
in  the  expression,  "  The  coming  of  Titus^" 

As  there  is  no  evidence  that  Timothy  prosecuted  his  mission 
into  Macedonia,  in  company  with  Erastus,  as  previously  cited, 
and  no  mention  being  made  of  him  at  Philippi  at  this  time,  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  immediately  recalled  to  Ephesns  from 
that  tour,  on  the  repulse  of  Paul  and  his  associates.  In  this 
event,  he  could  not  have  proceeded  far,  if  at  all,  into  ifacedo- 
nia ;  and  perhaps  not  farther  than  Troas,  if  so  far.  The  expul- 
sion occurred  soon  after  Timothy  and  Erastus  left  Ephesns. 
And  as  the  church  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  that  city  were  in 
need  of  some  one  to  superintend  and  preserve  what  had  been 
secured,  the  choice  would  have  fallen  most  naturally  upon  Tim- 
othy, as  PauFs  suecessor.  His  recall,  then,  may  be  regarded 
as  more  than  probable ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  not 
only  admit  but  require  this  conclusion.  But  it  was  a  position 
that  ho  did  not  covet  nor  accept  readily,  for  Paul,  in  referring 
to  it,  says  that  "  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when 
I  went  into  Macedonia."  The  responsibility  was  more  than  he 
was  willing  to  assume,  especially  at  that  time  of  tumult  and 
violence.  He  consented  only  as  he  was"  besought."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  returned  before  Paul  left  the  city,  or  other- 
wise how  could  ho  have  besought  him  "  to  abide  still  at  Ephe- 
sus." They  must  have  both  been  there  together  at  the  time 
Paul  left  for  Macedonia.  Erastus  may  be  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  tour  as  far  as  Corinth,  where  he  is  afterwards 
spoken  of  as  having  "  abode"  there,  though  probably  not  till  the 
objects  of  his  mission  had  been  accomplished. 

But  to  return.  After  a  brief  season  of  congratulation  and 
rejoicing  with  Titus  on  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  he  had 
brought  from  Corinth,  the  apostle  proceeded  with  his  second 
epistle,  and  on  its  completion  forwarded  it  at  once  to  Gorintb. 
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'  This  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  snmmer  of  57,  or 

r 

-'  the  first  part  of  the  antamn.  Immediately  after  this,  he  left 
K  Philippi  on  a  southern  tour,  intending  to  visit  the  charches  ho 
<  had  established  in  that  direction  three  years  previous.  He 
'  travelled  over  the  same  road  and  through  the  same  cities,  de- 
-  scribed  in  the  previous  article,  to  the  city  of  Thessalonica, 
i    where  he  comforted  and  confirmed  the  church  of  that  place. 

Thence,  as  before,  he  proceeded  to  Berca,  and  with  results 
5  equally  happy.  Thence  north-westerly  through  the  western 
i  part  of  Macedonia  to  Illyricum,  where,  at  intervals,  he  visited 
and  preached  occasionally  during  his  residence  at  Corinth  from 
61 — 54.  From  Illyricum  he  proceeded  south-easterly  in  the 
direction  to  Corinth,  which  he  then  visited  the  third  time,  and 
where  he  spent  three  months.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  67 
and  58. 

During  this  tarry  at  Corinth,  the  apostle  received  unfavora- 
ble  intelligence  from  the  Galatian  churches.  Judaizing  teach- 
ers, in  his  absence,  had  attempted  the  subversion  of  the  gospel, 
and  with  some  degree  of  success.  They  also  denounced  Paul 
as  an  impostor,  unworthy  of  confidence  or  respect,  and  as  one 
to  be  avoided  and  his  doctrines  to  be  abandoned.  By  what 
means  this  intelligence  was  received,  docs  not  appear.  There 
was,  however,  open  communication  between  Galatia  and  Ephesas, 
as  also  between  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  Some  one  at  Ephesus, 
a  friend  to  Paul  and  to  the  cause,  on  hearing  of  this  state  of 
things  in  Galatia,  probably  forwarded  an  account  of  it  to  Cor- 
inth. It  may  have  been  by  *^post,"  or  special  messenger. 
Aquila,  still  a  resident  of  that  city,  or,  Oncsiphorus,  in  whose 
family  Paul  was  a  boarder  while  in  Ephesus,  may  have  been 
the  agent;  but  the  most  probable  solution  is  that  Timothy,  the 
pastor  of  the  Ephesian  church,  committed  the  care  of  the  church 
temporarily  into  other  hands,  and  proceeded  in  person  to  Cor- 
inth, and  there  disclosed  to  the  apostle  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Galatia.  Corroborative  of  this  is  the  known  fact  of  Timo- 
thy's personal  presence  at  Corinth  at  about  that  time,  as  also 
a  few  weeks  later,  when  he  left  the  city  in  company  with  Paul 
and  others,  on  a  return  to  Asia-Minor. 
It  was  on  the  reception  of  such  intelligence  that  Paul  wrote 
36 
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his  "  Epistle  to  the  Galatians."  It  was  directed  to  "  The 
Churches  of  Oalatia,'  of  which  there  were  soTeral.  This 
epistle  was  intended  not  only  as  a  reproof,  bat  a  corrective. 
It  was  probably  forwarded  by  special  conveyance  to  some 
friend  in  Ephesus,  and  thence  to  its  destination. 

During  the  same  winter  he  wrote  the  "Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans." This  was  forwarded  by  a  female,  resident  of  Cenchrea, 
and  probably  a  member  pf  a  Christian  church  in  that  city.  She 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  widow,  and  that  her  business  to 
Borne  pertained  to  the  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate. 

In  the  spring  of  58,  Paul  left  Corinth  for  the  East.  The 
collection,  before  mentioned,  had  been  completed  throughout 
''  Macedonia  and  Achaia"  A  year  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
undertaken.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  direct  pas- 
»  sage  to  Syria,  but  as  he  was  about  embarking,  it  was  discover- 
ed that  a  band  of  Jews  was  in  ambush  at  Cenchrea,  plotting  for 
bis  life,  or  the  money  collected  and  in  his  hands  to  be  conveyed 
to  Jerusalem.  Consequently  he  directed  his  course  overland 
through  Macedonia,  much  to  their  disappointment.  He  passevi 
over  the  great  Roman  thoroughfare,  with  which  he  bad  now  be- 
come familiar.  Thessalonica,  Appolonia,  Amphipolis,  and  Phil- 
ippi,  were  the  principal  places  lying  upon  the  northern  route 
and  through  which  he  passed. 

Seven  travelling  companions  accompanied  the  apostle  into 
Asia;  some  of  them  doubtless  as  a  body-guard,  and  others,  at 
his  suggestion,  as  witnesses  of  the  faithful  disbursement  of  the 
money  in  his  hands  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  sev- 
en was  Sopator,  from  the  Berean  church,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  relative  of  the  apostle.  He  was  with  him  at  Corinth  when 
he  wrote  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'^  Two  were  from 
Thessalonica,  Secundus  and  Aristarchus ;  of  the  former  nothing 
more  is  known  or  said ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  in  several 
places,'  and  as  a  man  of  some  note.  Probably  Paul's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  at  Thessalonica,  on  his  first  visit. 
After  the  apostle  commenced  his  ministry  at  Ephesus,  he  also 
removed  to  that  city  and  assisted  him  in  his  work,  where  he 
shared  with  him  in  the  assaults  of  the  mob  that  occasioned  their 
expulsion.    He  doubtless  accompanied  Paul  to  Troas,  Philippi, 
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and  back  to  Thessalonica.  On  the  return  of  the  apostle  into 
Asia,  he  accompanied  him,  as  cited  above,  and  probably  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  thence  to  Rome,  or  closely  followed  him  to  the 
latter  place  soon  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  apostle,  and 
was  with  him  as  a  co-laborer,  as  cited  in  some  of  the  epistles. 
Four  were  from  Asia-Minor,  two  of  whom,  Trophimns  and  Ty- 
chicus,  are  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  Ephesian  church', 
though  the  latter  may  have  been  of  the  Colossian.  Trophimus 
was  with  Paul  during  his  ministry  at  Ephesus,  and  rendered 
him  efficient  aid.  He  doubtless  accompanied  him  on  his  repulse 
from  that  city,  and  proceeded  with  him  iuto  Macedonia.  He 
retnrned  with  him  into  Asia,  and  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  Rome.  Several  years  after  he  was  one  of  his  travel- 
ling companions^  and  the  apostle  was  compelled  to  leave  him  at 
Milctum  sick,  unable  to  proceed.  Tycliicus  is  said  to  have 
gone  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome.  He  was 
with  him  at  the  latter  place,  and  was  the  bearer  of  several 
epistles  to  the  churches  and  one  to  Timothy,  and  is  called  a 
''  dear  brother,  a  faithful  minister  and  companion  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God.'^  Gains  also  was  one  of  the  seven.  He  was  of 
Derbian  origin,  but  had  become  a  citizen  of  Corinth^  where 
Paul  made  his  acquaintance  on  a  former  visit  to  that  place. 
He  was  with  the  apostle  while  at  Ephesus,  and,  like  Trophi- 
mus, assisted  him  in  the  evangelization  of  that  city:  and  like 
him,  too,  was  compelled  to  flee,  as  did  the  apostle,  and  proba- 
bly with  him  into  Greece,  and  again  follows  him  back  into  Asia. 
Timothy  also  was  one  of  the  number,  and  returned  with  Paul, 
not  only  into  Asia,  but  probably  as  far  south  as  Miletus,  where, 
as  seems  probable,  at  the  request  of  brethren  from  Ephesus, 
he  decided  to  retrace  his  course  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  latter 
place,  where  he  resumed  the  pastorate  of  that  church.  His 
ministry  was  doubtless  of  several  years'  continuance  in  that 
city,  and  quite  successful.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year,  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
he  had  a  vacation,  in  which  he  visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  was 
for  awhile  imprisoned  with  him. 

When  the  company  arrived  at   Philippi,  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  passover.     Luke  decided  to  join  them  and 
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proceed  with  the  apostle  as  a  constant'  and  peraonal  attendant 
in  his  snbsequent  travels.     The  seven  before  spoken  of,  passed 
on  before  Paul  and   Luke  to  Troas.     Why  they  were  desirooa 
of  being  a  few  days  in  advance  is  not  known,  but  doubtless 
friends  or  business  in  that  section  suggested  the  onward  move- 
ment.    Paul  and  his  medical  companion  remained  at  Philippi 
till  after  the  passover,  perhaps  a  week.     They  left  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  for  the  general  rendezvous  upon  the  Hellespont. 
If  they  left  Philippi  on  Tuesday,  they  only  went   to  Neapolis 
the  first  day ;  and  the  five  days  occupied  in  reaching  Troas, 
spoken  of  by  Luke,  were  exclusive  of  this.     Wednesday,  then, 
they  embarked  for  the  voyage  to  the  latter  city,  which  they 
reached  in  ^^five  days"  from  Neapolis,  and  arrived  in  port  Sun- 
day night.      The  following  seven  days  were  spent  there.     The 
Sunday  following  was  observed  with  due  solemnity,  and  relig- 
ious service.     Paul  preached  to  a  small  congregation,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  as  six  months  before;   and  administered  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a  church 
there,  either  formed  that  day,  or  on  his  previous  visit ;  or  else, 
that  it  was  allowable  to  administer  the  eucharist  to  those  not 
members  of  any  church  organization,  on  good  evidence  of  their 
piety.     But  the  known  circumstances  of  both  visits  hardly  ad- 
mit anything  more  than  that  some  few  Christians  resided  there, 
who,  joined  by  the  missionary  company,  desired  and  received 
the  Lord's  supper  at  the  hands  of  the  apostle. 

That  it  was  a  season  of  interest  no  one  can  doubt,  for  the 
services  of  the  day  were  continued  through  the  night,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  with  no  other  interruption  than  the  falling  of 
one  of  the  sleepers  from  the  third  story  of  his  audience  room. 
At  last,  with  break  of  day,  the  congregation  dispersed,  and  the 
apostle,  without  rest  or  refreshment,  so  far  as  appears,  at  once 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
on  Mondat/f  yet  without  the  lassitude  of  modern  times,  of 
which  many  complain.  The  performance  of  such  a  service,  and 
then  the  immediate  and  protracted  journey  of  twenty  miles 
across  the  main  land  on  foot  to  Assos,  are  evidences,  like 
many  other  similar  feats,  of  the  energy  and  physical  endurance 
of  the  «  chief  of  apostles." 
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Simaltaneouslj,  and  in  the  grey  of  morning,  the  entire  mis- 
sionarj  band  took  their  leave  of  Troas,  and  all  bat  Paul,  on 
board  a  coaster,  round  the  point  to  the  above-named  place, 
where  he  was  to  meet  and  embark  with  them  for  a  voyage  down 
the  Ionian  coast.  Why  the  apostle  chose  to  travel  overland 
and  on  foot  to  Assos,  distant  twenty  miles,  and  without  attend- 
ants, does  not  appear.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  reason 
for  declining  a  passage  with  his  friends,  we  may  infer  that  the 
services  of  the  previous  day  and  night  were  not  satisfactory  to 
bis  mind,  and  were  such  as  to  occasion  mortification.  From 
this  cause  he  may  have  preferred  living  by  himself  awhile,  even 
though  it  subjected  him  to  great  inconvenience.  If  this  be  the 
case,  he  was  "  an  ensample^^  or  type  in  more  respects  than  one ; 
and  his  sympathizer's  and  sharers  in  the  same  experience  have 
nat  become  extinct. 

In  pursuance  of  their  southward  voyage,  thirty  miles  from 
Assos  brought  them  to  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Les- 
bos, one  of  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It  was  an 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  but  little 
removed  from  the  main  land.  Here  the  company  tarried  one 
night.  The  next  day  they  sailed  fifty-five  miles  in  the  same 
direction,  along  the  coast  and  among  the  numerous  islands,  to 
Chios.  This  island  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  delicious 
wines  and  figs;  but  since  then,  it  has  been  remarkable  for  hu- 
man sacrifices,  which  continued  till  the  establishment  of  the 
gospel  there  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  massacre  of  all  its 
inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  1823,  has  greatly  perpetuated  its 
unenviable  notoriety. 

Forty  miles  farther  to  the  south  brought  them  to  Samos,  anoth- 
er island  lying  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  of  ancient  Syria. 
This  island  was  alternately  possessed  by  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saracens  and  Turks.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Juno  and  Pythagoras,  and  also  as  the  supposed  scene 
of  exile  and  death  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  and  judge, 
and  subsequently  heathen  god. 

Pressing  closer  to  the  main  land,  their  next  port  was  Trogylli- 
um,  a  city  upon  the  Ionian  coast,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Eph- 
esus,  which  they  passed  on  the  left.    The  next  day  they  arrived 
36* 
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at  Miletus,  upon  the  mainland,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  lat- 
ter place  and  thirtj-seven  from  Ephesus.  Miletus  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Ionia  and  Garia,  and  remarkable  for  its  magnificence. 
The  splendid  temple  of  Apollo  was  one  of  its  ornaments.  Its 
harbors  were  beautiful  and  safe.  Here  the  entire  Persian 
fleet  anchored  and  found  shelter,  on  its  voyage  of  conquest  to 
Greece  480  B.  C.  This  city  was  the  largest  of  Asia-Minor. 
Its  commerce  was  extensive.  From  its  wharves  numerous  col- 
onists had  gone  forth  to  other  shores  and  settled  other  coun- 
tries. But  with  all  its  enterprise,  it  had  no  Christian  church 
till  the  fifth  century;  and  this  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
ninth. 

The  inquiry  may  arise,  "  Why  did  the  vessel  put  into  so 
many  ports  in  so  short  a  time  and  distance  ?"  One  reason  was 
for  the  safety  of  both  vessel  and  passengers.  Coasting  among 
so  many  islands  and  shoals  was  fraught  with  some  degree  of 
danger  at  any  time,  but  in  the  night  so  hazardous  as  to  be 
avoided.     Hence  the  precaution  of  putting  into  port  each  night. 

Another  cause  may  have  been  that  each  vessel  only  coasted 
from  one  port  to  another  nearest  to  it,  plying  back  and  for- 
ward on  short  trips,  made  either  way  in  one  day ;  and  each 
completing  the  voyage.  This  would  necessitate  a  change  from 
one  vessel  to  another  every  successive  day,  and  in  every  port 
they  entered. 

At  Miletus  Paul  despatched  a  messenger  to  Ephesus,  to  re- 
quest a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  that  church  to  meet  him 
at  the  former  place  for  consultation  upon  matters  of  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  latter.  Al- 
though his  tarry  at  Miletus  was  only  three  days,  they  arrived 
in  season  for  the  designed  object.  Of  the  proceedings  'of  that 
meeting  we  know  but  little,  yet  we  are  to  infer  that  plans  were 
formed  and  arrangements  made  for  the  future  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary emergencies ;  and  in  addition  we  know  that  the  past 
was  reviewed  and  made  a  topic  of  conversation  and  congratu- 
lation. But  this  was  painful  and  hard  to  contemplate  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  separation  soon  to  be  effected.  They  were 
then  holding  a  farewell  interview,  and  it  was  of  such  a  nature, 
fvegnant  with  such  remembrances  as  to  make  strong  men 
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weep  like  children,  for  they  expected  to  see  each  other's  faces 
" no  more" 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  and  place  several  of  the 
apostle's  travelling  companions  concluded  to  return ;  a,nd  the 
circumstances  of  the  future  history  of  Timothy  and  Paul  au* 
thorize  us  to  believe  that  Timothy  returned  to  Ephesus  in  com- 
pany with  the  delegation  from  that  church.  Luke  and  Trophi- 
mns  proceeded  with  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  improba- 
ble Aristarchus  and  Tychicus,  as  they  were  with  him  afterwards  ^ 
at  Rome,  and  may  have  accompanied  him  thither. 

The  farewell  at  Miletus  was  an  affecting  scene ;  it  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  of  emotions  so  tender,  so  full  of  sorrow, 
Christian  love  and  sympathy,  that  language  cannot  describe  it. 
The  prayer  upon  the  wharf,  the  benediction  upon  the  anxious 
crowd,  the  good-by,  the  falling  tear,  were  some  of  the  inci- 
dents upon  the  sea-shore  as  the  apostle  parted  from  brethren 
and  friends  for  the  last  time,  and  joined  the  sea-going  com- 
pany. 

Northerly  winds  soon  bore  him  out  of  sight.  Forty  miles  to 
the  south-west,  upon  the  Garian  coast,  brought  them  to  Coos, 
an  island  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Qippocrates,  and  as 
the  seat  of  the  medical  school  of  ^sculapius.  Three  hundred 
years  after  this,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
Christianity  upon  the  island. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  brought  them  to  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  ten  miles  from  the  main  land,  with  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  Mount  Taurus  full  in  view.  This  island  was  once 
celebrated  for  its  bronze  statue,  with  one  foot  upon  the  island 
and  the  other  upon  the  main,  between  which  the  coaster  and 
the  merchantman  passed  with  unfurled  sail.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  romantic  scenery,  ifertility,  beautiful  climate,  as 
also  for  the  eloquence  of  its  orators  and  the  science  of  math- 
ematics. 

The  next  port  to  the  eastward  was  Patara,  the  ancient 
Xanthus,  a  city  of  Syria  in  Asia-Minor,  celebrated  for  its  splen- 
did temples,  river  and  harbor.  But  both  river  and  harbor  have 
become  inland  marshes,  emitting  malaria  and  death.  A  similar 
change  has  been  noticed  in  other  harbors  in  this  scries  of  arti- 
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minds  from  themselves,  from  their  local  and  personal  difficul- 
ties, and  interest  them  in  something  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion. In  this  contribution  he  supposed  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
friends  and  foes  might  unite  and  become,  for  the  time  being,  if 
not  permanently,  cemented  in  one  body.  In  this  the  spirit  and 
excellency  of  religion  would  appear  in  their  true  light;  and 
this,  with  the  natural  forgetfulness  and  selfish  interests,  togeth- 
er with  its  healing  tendency,  was  quite  as  important  as  the  re- 
lief to  be  derived  from  the  collection  to  the  poor  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem for  whoso  benefit  it  was  intended,  and  who  were  then  in 
great  distress.  To  carry  out  the  plan  to  its  fullest  extent,  this 
epistle  already  noticed  was  sent,  not  only  over  the  most  direct 
route  and  for  the  reason  already  cited,  but  was  probably  taken 
charge  of  by  Titus,  who  proceeded  with  it  to  its  destination, 
and  who  was  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
collection  in  case  he  should  arrive  there  before  Timothy  and 
Erastus,  as  probably  he  would.  The  delegation  from  the  Cor- 
inthian church  before  spoken  of,  undoubtedly  returned  by  the 
same  conveyance  that  took  Titus  and  his  Ephesian  assistant  to 
the  west. 

When  Titus  left  Ephesus  for  Corinth,  it  was  arranged  for 
him,  on  his  return,  to  meet  Paul  at  Troas,  a  city  before  noticed 
as  lying  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Hellespont,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  former  city.  From  this  arrange- 
ment we  may  infer  what  we  arc  elsewhere  and  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  believe,  that  the  apostle  supposed  his  labors  at 
Ephesus  nearly  completed.  For  it  appears  in  evidence,  that 
during  his  residence  there,  he  had  contemplated  a  larger  mis- 
sionary field,  and  had  occasionally  visited  different  sections, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  where  he  may  have,  laid  the  nucleus  of 
churches  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre. 

But  this  was  far  too  limited  for  his  comprehensive  designs, 
or  to  answer  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  on  fire  of  love  and  holy 
zeal.  His  desires  and  purposes  embraced  southern  Europe, 
far  distant  to  the  westward.  Rome,  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  world,  was  in  his  plan,  but  in  this  particular  not  so  much 
to  convert  as  to  confirm;  for  a  church  had  already  been  estab* 
lished   there,  and  which  ho  had  earnestly  desired  to  visit. 
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Whether  this  church  was  the  result  of  Peter's  preaching  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  that  of  Paul  at  Cocinth  or  elsewhere,  doear 
not  appear.  It  was  but  a  natural  consequence,  however,  for 
converts,  on  their  return  from  other  places  they  had  visited, 
and  where  they  had  heard  either  of  the  apostles  and  had  be* 
come  converted,  would,  probably,  establish  a  church  of  their 
own  on  the  apostolic  plan;  and  this  is  believed  to  have  bees 
the  case  at  Rome,  and  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles. 

Although  contemplating  such  a  field,  supposing,  perhaps,  that 
he  should  enter  it  at  no  distant  day,  he  states  in  his  epistle 
sent  by  Titus  to  Corinth,  that  for  the  present  he  must  remain 
at  Ephesus,  as  there  was  still  a  ''great  and  effectual  door  open- 
ed" to  him  in  that  city  y  judging  from  present  indications.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  for  his  plans  and  Itt* 
bors  were  suddenly  and  fatally  broken  up  and  defeated  by  a 
general  tumult  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  riotous  spirit,  de< 
veloped  in  fearful  and  hostile  demonstrations  against  him  and 
the  gospel. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  results  of  his  preaching. 
Though  entirely  innocent  of  any  offence  against  society  or  the 
interests  and  rights  of  individuals,  otherwise  than  what  the  gots- 
pel  was  responsible  for,  he  was  censured  and  doomed  like  the 
scape-goat  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  then  as  now  in  these  re- 
spects :  the  apostles  in  those  days  and  ministers  of  the  present, 
are  a  common  brotherhood,  and  the  latter  like  the  former  are 
held  responsible  for  results,  imaginary  or  real,  mobs  and  rebel- 
lions of  wicked  men  against  the  right  and  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  plainly  stated. 

Another  coincidence  is  that  of  Demetrius,  the  silver-smith, 
the  ringleader  of  the  mob  against  the  apostle  in  Ephesus.  This 
man,  high  in  social  position,  like  men  of  later  times  filling  cor« 
responding  positions,  debased  himself,  not  only  by  mingling 
with  men  of  acknowledged  lower  grade,  if  such  were  possible, 
but  in  leading  them  on  to  riot  and  deeds  of  terror  and  blood, 
and  was  even  the  author  of  this,  the  greatest  of  Ephesian  tu- 
mults. 

And  here  is  the  secret,  and  it  has  its  parallel  in  modem 
times.     He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
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"  many  days"  by  the  family  of  Philip,  the  evangelist.    Twenty- 
two  years  before  he  was  an  itinerant  preacher.     Now  he  ap- 
pears to  be  located  and  living  in  his  own  house  at  Cesarea. 
It  was  here  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of  God ;    here, 
too,  was  the  residence  of  Cornelias ;  thither  also   Agabos  had 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  foretell  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Paul  in  that  city,  as  predicted  while  at  Tyre ;  here,  too,  was 
the  scene  of  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  a  subsequent  time, 
during  which   '^  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come,^'   before   Felix  and  Drusilla  his  adulteress 
consort,  as  also  in  defence  of  the  gospel  before  Agrippa  and 
Bernice,  the  latter  filling  the  office  of  both  wife  and  sister;  in 
the  former  instance  to  the  trembling  of  Felix  and  his  rejection 
of  the  apostle's  offer  of  salvation,  for  the  present,  which  proved 
final ;  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  influencing  of  Agrippa  to  be 
^ almost''  persuaded  to  become  " a  Christian" 
•    In  reviewing  the  life  and  travels  of  the  apostle,  we  arc  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  fact  of  his  repeated  visits  to  large  and 
central  places,  towns  and  cities   remarkable  for  some  historic 
event,  or  as  the. residence  of  men  of  renown.    He  seemed  to 
have  followed  the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel,  leading  to  the 
great  centres  of  life  and  activity;  and  because  of  this  peculiar- 
ity in  bis  itinerancy,  the  large  and  historic  places  visited  have 
been  more  fully  noticed  in  this  series  of  articles  than  otherwise 
they  would  have  been. 

The  apostle  is  now  at  Cesarea  for  the  third  time,  and  after 
the  "  many  days''  tarry,  he  took  carriage  passage  some  sixty 
miles  to  Jerusalem,  which  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  one  day.  The  day  following  he  called  upon  James,  the  res- 
ident minister;  and  afterwards  met  the  church,  assembled, 
doubtless,  on  his  account,  and  to  which  he  related  the  incidents 
of  this,  his  third  missionary  tour,  now  completed  in  the  summer 
of  58  A.  D.,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  three-fourths 
of  which  had  been  in  and  about  Ephesus. 

With  this  conference  with  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  the  re- 
cital of  the  most  marked  incidents  of  his  third  missionary  tour, 
together  with  his  eloquent  appeal  and  defence  before  an  excit- 
ed mob,  his  labors  as  a  missionary*  were  closed  in  the   East. 
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As  at  other  times,  the  Jews  were  enraged  against  him,  and 
stirred  np  the  riotous  and  seditious  to  acts  of  violence,  in  which 
bis  liberty  and  life  were  imperilled.  The  city  was  thrown  into 
excitement  and  tumult  As  predicted  at  Tyre  and  Gesarea, 
the  apostle  was  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim on  false  accusation  and  publicly  mocked  by  the  high  priest, 
upon  whom  he  turned  with  scathing  effect.  And  though  under 
arrest,  he  addressed  the  masses  in  eloquent  strains,  in  power 
and  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit. 

The  bonds  prophesied  of  by  Agabus  and  foretold  by  the 
Tryian  brethren,  were  then  fastened  upon  his  limbs;  his  back 
many  times  scourged,  and  his  life  put  in  jeopardy.  Untried, 
uncondemned  by  any  law  excepting  mob  law,  made  a  spectacle, 
insulted  and  beyond  measure  abused,  as  though  he  were  an  out- 
law or  guilty  of  the  greatest  barbarity,  he  at  last  declares  his 
Boman  citizenship,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  authorities, 
-who,  as  those  at  Philippi,  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law  and  the  maledictions  of  the  senate  and  people. 
His  declaration  of  citizenship  and  demand  for  the  protection  of 
Roman  law,  as  a  right  inherent  in  himself,  were  effectual. 

But  bis  tarry  at  Jerusalem  now,  as  when  there  the  last  time 
before,  was  brief.  The  general  clamor  of  the  Jews  against 
him,  and  especially  the  conspiracy  against  his  life,  in  which  two 
score  of  Jews  were  engaged,  hastened  his  departure.  Under 
an  escort  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  carried  with  them  a  letter  of 
false  accusations  from  Lysias,  the  commandant  at  Jerusalem,  to 
Felix,  the  governor  at  Cesarea,  he  was  hurried  off  in  the  night 
to  Antipatris,  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  next 
day  to  Cesarea,  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Antipatris.  He 
was  at  once  confined  as  a  prisoner,  and  thus  remained  at 
Cesarea,  and  in  that  condition,  as  before  cited,  two  full 
years.  What  were  his  forebodings,  sufferings,  or  neglects, 
or  what  his  comforts  or  discomforts,  we  have  no  certain  means 
of  knowing ;  but  for  awhile  wo  may  suppose  his  confinement 
very  annoying  and  bard  to  endure,  and  from  several  considera- 
tions :  First,  from  the  fact  of  his  previous  activity,  which  had 
been  very  great.  Secondly,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  followed 
by  enemies  from  Jerusalem,  who  falsely  accused  him  before 
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Felix,  and  did  what  was  possible  to  embarrass  and  perplex 
him.  Thirdly,  from  the  fact  that  months  elapsed  before  the 
facts  in  the  case  could  be  arrived  at,  or  the  case  presented  in 
a  light  tending  to  bring  relief  from  undue  and  groundless  sus- 
picions on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  the  attendants. 

After  a  painful  delay,  a  hearing  was  had,  but  with  little  if 
any  satisfactory  results.  Several  attempts  of  this  kind  tran^ 
pired,  and  with  about  the  same  effect,  so  far  as  a  settlement  of 
questions  involved  was  concerned,  or  his  release  from  confine- 
ment. Having  claimed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  the  apos- 
tle would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  Now,  as  at  Philippi, 
he  Rejected  all  proffered  compromises,  till,  failing  of  justice  be- 
fore deputy  governors,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Caesar 
at  Rome.  This  took  him  from  the  tribunal  of  Festus,  and  in- 
sured his  transportation  to  the  imperial  court. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  60  A.  D.,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Julius,  a  Roman  officer  at  Gesarea,  captain  of  a  ban- 
dred  men  in  the  barracks,  who  took  him  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  Adramythium,  a  city  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
^gean,  now  bound  homeward.  In  their  northward  passage 
along  the  Phenician  coast,  they  left  Tyre  on  the  right,  passing 
on  to  Sidon,  where  they  made  a  brief  tarry,  seventy^ight  miles 
from  Ccsarea.  While  in  port,  Paul  was  permitted  to  go  oo 
shore  and  visit  brethren  residing  there ;  but  whether  they  were 
former  acquaintances  or  not,  docs  not  appear. 

Sidon  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note  in  the  days  of  Noah.  It  possessed  great  mercantile  im- 
portance, and  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
also  for  the  many  radical  changes  to  which  it  had  been  subject- 
ed. But  at  the  time  this  Adramyttium  ship  put  into  Sidon,  its 
trade  had  long  ago  been  lost;  its  original  harbor  filled  with 
the  drift  and  waste  of  ages;  its  streets  were  comparatively  de- 
serted of  business  and  reduced  to  melancholy  silence.  Yet  at 
that  time  the  place  is  said  to  have  contained  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants ;  but  populous  though  it  was,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise was  wanting,  and  its  former  glory  had  departed. 

From  Sidon  they  sailed  westerly  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  passed  the  bay  of  Cilicia  to  the  right,  sacred 
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in  the  memory  of  the  prisoner  in  bonds,  with  Tarsns  six  miles 
inland,  overlooking  the  sea;  thence  westward  across  the 
Pamphylian  golf  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia,  where  the  prisoner, 
attendants  and  passengers  exchange  decks,  and  proceed  on 
board  an  Alexandrian  ship,  freighted  with  grain  from  Egypt, 
and  bound  for  Italy. 

They  now  entered  upon  a  tempestuous  voyage.  Storm  laden 
clouds  were  frowning  above  them.  Head  and  furious  winds 
retard  their  progress  and  endanger  their  lives.  Many  days 
were  spent  in  battling  with  the  elements,  threatening  alternate- 
ly to  strand  them  upon  the  main,  or  dash  them  upon  the  islands 
along  the  coast,  an  event  which  a  kind  Providence  and  skilful 
seamanship  only  could  prevent. 

At  length  they  made  a  temporary  anchorage  on  the  south 
side  of  Crete,  but  this  proving  unsafe,  they  vainly  sought  an- 
other upon  the  west.  Islands  of  shifting  sand  on  the  left,  driv- 
en by  winds  and  waves,  and  lying  below  the  surface,  greatly 
enhanced  their  peril.  As  a  last  resort,  the  seamen  stripped 
their  masts  and  deck,  and  gave  the  ship  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
sea  king;  which,  with  anchor  out,  drove  her  a  mile  and  a  half 
per  hour.  The  equanoctial  storm  was  upon  them  with  all  its 
madness,  and  for  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,  nor 
did  the  tempest  cease  to  rage. 

But  in  this  time  of  peril,  as  on  other  occasions,  Paul  display- 
ed the  characteristics  of  a  true  Christian ;  the  foresight  of  a 
prophet,  the  courage  of  a  moral  hero.  Though  hungry  and 
faint  from  great  abstinence  and  hard  exhausting  labor  for  the 
last  fourteen  days  of  peril,  he  rose  amid  the  wailings  of  the 
storm,  and  with  loud  voice  foretold  the  doom  of  the  ship,  its 
wreck  upon  an  island,  and  that  all  on  board  would  be  lost  ex- 
cept they  abide  by  the  ship  till  the  last,  in  which  event  all  would 
be  saved. 

While  in  the  anticipation  of  their  foreboded  doom,  and^  as 
supposed,  near  its  realization,  it  was  discovered  at  midnight 
of  the  fourteenth  day  of  tempest  and  gale,  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching land,  and  were  then  in  water  only  sixty  feet  deep. 
With  this  assurance,  the  passengers  and  ^amen  ventured  to 
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refresh  themselves  with  food,  the  first  time  for  fanrteen  days. 
The  retorn  of  daylight,  for  which  they  had  aDzionsly  waited, 
brought  land  to  view,  what  or  where  they  knew  not;  but 
upon  which  they  soon  struck,  and  on  which  their  ship  parted, 
upon  the  planks  of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  made 
their  way  through  the  breakers  to  the  shore,  and  were  saved. 

The  islanders  showed  the  wrecked  company  "  no  little  kind- 
ness," but  as  they  saw  a  viper  from  the  heat  coil  upon  the 
band  of  Paul,  with  his  venomous  tongue  threatening  death,  they 
thought  he  must  be  a  murderer,  whom  vengeance  would  not 
suffer  to  live.  To  their  astonishment  it  proved  harmless,  and 
was  shaken  off  into  the  fire.  This,  with  the  miracle  of  healing 
and  cure  of  the  father  of  Publius,  the  governor  of  the  island, 
and  similar  cures  of  many  others  of  the  place,  secured  him 
the  appellation  of  a  god,  with  honors  to  surfeiting,  and  an 
abundance  lavished  upon  himself  and  company  to  satisfy  all  their 
demands. 

The  island  upon  which  they  were  wrecked  was  then  known 
as  Melita,  but  now  as  Malta,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  at  times  has  been  held  by  both.  Its 
length  is  about  twenty  miles ;  its  breadth  twelve ;  its  structure 
is  a  freestone  rock,  covered  with  about  one  foot  of  earth  and 
sand,  deposited  there  by  waves  and  currents,  taken  mainly 
from  the  island  of  Sicily,  sixty  miles  to  the  north.  Their  wreck 
and  arrival  upon  Malta  are  supposed  to  have  been  iu  October 
of  60  A.  D.  From  Fairhaven,  on  the  Cretan  coast,  where  the 
ship  last  weighed  anchor,  to  Malta,  the  distance  is  nine  hundred 
miles ;  and  the  time  spent  in  making  that  was  a  fortnight  of 
severe  storm  and  gale. 

The  company  remained  upon  the  island  three  months,  wait- 
ing for  a  passage  to  Rome.  At  length,  and  probably  in  Janua- 
ry 61,  they  secured  a  passage  on  board  a  ship  freighted  with 
Gorn,  that  chanced  to  put  into  that  port,  on  its  way  to  Italy. 
She  was  from  Alexandria.  Her  figure-head  was  that  of  two 
heathen  gods,  represented  by  twin  brothers,  "  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux" sure  protectors  of  sea-faring  men. 

Their  first  port  ifras  Syracuse,  eighty  miles  from  Malta,  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily.    Syracuse  was  the  capital  of  the 
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island,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  wars  between  Borne  and 
Carthage,  more  than  two  hundred  years  B.  C,  known  as  the 
Punic  wars,  and  in  which  Hannibal  .won  his  reputation  as  a 
warrior.  And  not  only  was  the  city  of  Syracuse  conspicuous, 
but  Messina  also.  The  whole  Island,  indeed,  was  a  scene  of 
thrilling  interest.  Here,  then,  wo  find  Paul  again  on  historic 
ground,  in  one  of  the  greatest  historical  cities  of  the  West,  the 
highway  of  trade  and  commerce.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  as 
prisoner  at  large,  and  where,  as  elsewhere,  he  may  have  preach- 
ed "  Jesus  and  him  crucified"  and  according  to  tradition,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Gicilian  church. 

The  first  day  from  Syracuse  brought  them  to  Bhegium,  a  city 
upon  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Italy,  where  they  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  waited  a  day  for  a  south  wind.  The  day  follow- 
ing they  reached  Puteoli,  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles  from 
Bhegium,  upon  the  Italian  coast,  and  within  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  making  this  distance,  they  passed  through  the  cel- 
ebrated strait  of  Scyllaand  Charybdis,  sometimes  called  "Faro 
strait,"  with  a  high  promontory  rock  upon  the  right,  on  the 
Calabrian  coast,  and  a  frightful  whirlpool  upon  the  left,  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  But  since  the  days  of  Homer  and  other  ancient 
poets,  who  enriched  their  effusions  with  illustrations  from  this 
source,  time  and  its  natural  changes,  and  especially  the  rendings 
of  the  earthquake  of  1783,  have  entirely  destroyed  or  removed 
the  Charybdian  maelstrom. 

In  making  this  passage  northward,  a  little  to  the  left  might 
be  seen  among  the  Liparian  Islands,  the  towering  smoke  of 
Stromboli,  giving  vent  to  internal  fires.  Farther  to  the  right, 
but  within  sight  of  the  Alexandrian  trader,  Vesuvius,  rising  in 
grandeur,  with  its  summit  more  than  three  thousand  fuet  in 
height,  then  quiet  as  a  sleeping  child,  but  soon  to  awake  in  rage. 
If  passing  this  at  the  close  of  day  a  grander  scene  might  have 
been  suggested  to  the  contemplative  mind  of  the  apostle  by 
the  green  vineyards  and  waving  orchards  that  adorned  its  west- 
ern slope,  where  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  might  have  linger- 
ed, as  though  reluctant  to  leave,  whilst  the  southern  side,  cover- 
ed with  fragments  of  subterraneous  stones  and  blackened  cin- 
ders, and  where  darkness  had  begun  to  encompass  it,  reminded 
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him  of  another  scene  and  another  abode,  the  opposite  of  that 
first  suggested.  In  the  green  valleys  stretching  toward  the 
bay  were  the  cities  of  Herculaneuni;  Pompeii  and  Stabiae,  re- 
posing in  self-secoritj,  surfeited  with  luxuries  and  wild  with 
pleasure,  but  whose  cup  was  about  full,  whose  grandeur  and 
glory,  like  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  were  doomed  to 
destruction  at  no  distant  day.  Here,  in  one  of  the  Yesuvian 
cities,  Drusilla,  the  lewd  mistress  of  Felix,  before  whom  Paul 
discoursed  at  Cesarea,  had  taken  up  her  abode,  with  the  ille- 
gitimate offspring  born  of  her  unhallowed  union  with  the  gov- 
ernor now  deposed,  and  whose  rare  opportunities  promised  pat- 
ronage to  the  arts  in  which  she  had  become  an  adept,  but  soon, 
in  common  with  thousands,  to  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  magnificence,  luxury  and  vice  on  the 
right,  with  the  volcano  in  a  few  years  to  awake  in  madness, 
vomiting  up  rivers  of  liquid  fire ;  and  Stromboli  threatening,  its 
hisses  and  puffings  heard  upon  the  left,  we  follow  the  apostle 
to  Puteoli,  little  less  than  an  imperial  city,  the  residence  of  the 
great  men  of  Rome,  where  Caligula  and  Nero  had  their  palaces, 
Yirgil  and  Cicero  their  schools  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but 
now  a  city  of  ruins,  fragments  of  which  lined  the  shore  where 
the  "  corn  ship"  landed.  Here  the  apostle  not  only  found  the 
highest  specimens  of  Italian  art,  marble  palaces  and  princely 
grandeur  dismantled  and  iq  fragments,  but  Christian  brethren, 
who  from  some  means  had  been  expecting  a  visit  from  the  Gen- 
tile missionary,  but  not  as  a  "  prisoner  in  bonds."  Daring  his 
tarry  with  them,  which  was  but  a  few  days,  word  was  sent  for- 
ward to  the  brethren  at  Rome  that  Paul,  as  a  prisoner,  was  on 
his  way  and  would  in  a  few  days  arrive  there.  The  brethren  at 
Puteoli,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the  faith,  were  apprehensive  of 
his  fate  in  the  imperial  city.  At  length,  the  signal  for  an  on- 
ward move  was  given,  and  with  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his 
Christian  friends  in  that  place,  and  a  lingering  look  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay,  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun,  he  went 
forth  over  the  Appian  Way,  the  great  national  highway  along  the 
Italian  coast,  leading  to  Rome,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Puteoli.  Whether  on  foot  or  on  mules  does  not  appear;  but 
be  it  either,  it  was  an  highway  of  historic  interest  to  a  man  like 
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Paul.  The  distance  was  classic  ground,  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Cicero,  The  residence  of  the 
latter,  where  he  sought  retirement  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
and  where  he  fell  by  the  band  of  the  assassin,  was  close  upon 
the  highway  of  travel  from  one  city  to  the  other,  and  is  known 
in  the  classics  as  Formianum,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Puteoli. 

But  the  first  place  named  in  the  sacred  narrative  at  which 
ihey  halted  was  Appii  Forum,  mid  distance  between  Puteoli 
and  Rome.  This  city  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  many  na- 
tions. Its  situation  made  it  a  military  depot,  a  rendezvous  for 
veterans  in  uniform  and  ambitious  civilians  in  tunic.  Its  situa- 
tion was  not  only  upon  the  great  national  highway  through  Italy, 
thence  onward  through  Qlyricum,  Macedonia  and  to  the  cities 
npon  the  Hellespont,  but  at  the  head  of  the  great  national  ca- 
nal which  drained  the  ''  Pontine  marshes,"  and  where  boatmen, 
peddlers  and  freebooters  congregated,  and  where  landlords 
were  surfeited  with  ill-gotten  gain.  It  was  at  such  a  place  and 
in  such  a  community  that  Christian  brethren  from  Rome  met 
the  apostle  to  accompany  him  the  remaining  forty-three  milei 
to  his  destination.  Situated  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rude, 
vile  and  vulgar,  or  as  Horace  expresses  it,  in  the  midst  of 
'^  Canal  men  and  villantms  knaves"  such  an  arrival  could  not 
fail  of  being  appreciated  by  the  apostle,  and  especially,  as  some 
of  them  were  his  acquaintances  and  friends  while  in  the  East. 

Ten  miles  farther  to  the  north  and  on  the  same  thoroughfare 
of  travel,  they  halted  at  a  place  called  "  l^hree  Taverns" — a 
place  of  entertainment,  and  where  two  roads  crossed.  Here 
he  was  again  welcomed  by  another  group  of  brethren  from 
Rome,  to  accompany  him  to  the  city. 

Rising  from  the  marshes  and  plains  strewed  with  ruins,  the 
forests  and  scenery  putting  on  a  more  cheerful  and  pleasing  as- 
pect, as  he  arrived  at  this  junction  of  roads  his  dejected  spirits 
revived,  and  as  these  Roman  brethren  met  him,  he  ''  thanked 
God  and  took  courage" 

From  this  hotel  village,  accompanied  by  these  Roman  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  he  had  before  written  an  epistle,  he  proceeded 
northward  seventeen  miles  over  plains,  sloping  hills  and  crater 
valleysi  past  beautiful  gardens  and  splendid  villas  of  wealthy 
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citizens  to  Aricia,  the  outskirts  of  which  were  thronged  with 
beggars,  to  the  annoyance  of  travellers  approaching  the  city  or 
returning  from  it. 

From  the  "  Alban  Hillsj^  at  whose  base  nestled  the  Aricia 
of  the  "  Latin  Confederacy,"  the  eye  of  the  aged  apostle  could 
stretch  its  view  over  the  Gampagna  of  Rome,  a  volcanic 'plain, 
enriched  and  fertile  from  nature  and  art,  yielding  three  crops 
per  year,  beautiful  in  scenery,  salubrious  in  climate,  checkered 
with  rivers,  mirrored  with  lakes,  and  occupied  by  nobles,  whose 
palaces  glittered  in  the  sun  like  stars  in  the  firmament,  giving 
to  the  intervening  sixteen  miles  the  appearance  of  one  contino- 
COS  town.     With  this  in  front  and  the  Alban  towns  in  the  rear, 
elevated  upon  its  north-western  slopes,  the  scene  mast  have 
been  well  nigh  enchanting,  even  to  the  <'  ambassador  in  bonds;" 
but  the  prospect  from  the  heights   of  Mount  Alban   was  still 
more  magnificent,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city  itself,  which 
appeared  in  the  distance  like  a  ''sea  of  glass,"  and  from  which 
rose  in  stately  grandeur,  temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  palaces, 
and  gilded  domes,  reflecting  back  to  the  highlands  the  bright- 
ness of  a  noon-day  sun. 

Six  miles  further  brought  the  company  past  fields  surpassing- 
ly fertile,  ornamented  gardens  and  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  to 
the  sepulchres  of  the  illustrious  families  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. Ten  miles  from  these  royal  burying  grounds  brought 
them  to  the  imperial  city.  The  strange  costumes  of  civilians 
and  the  uniforms  of  soldiers,  the  converging  throngs  of  carriages; 
and  people  of  all  nations  on  foot,  like  the  diverging  equally 
numerous  on  errands  in  the  opposite  directions,  were  sure  in- 
dications that  their  journey  over  the  Appian  Way  of  the  old 
republic  was  near  its  termination. 

At  length,  the  royal  gate  was  passed,  and  over  paved  and  nar. 
row  streets,  past  houses  of  sun-burnt  brick  and  palaces  of  polished 
marble,  temples,  theatres,  and  arches  of  Italian  art,  they  reached 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  Julius  delivered  his  illustrious  pris- 
oner to  "  Burchus  AfraniusJ^  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian 
guard,  but  a  little  remove  from  the  '♦  household  of  CtBsarJ'  in 
the  spring  of  62  A.  D.  Here  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  who 
kept  sentinel  over  him ;  yet,  because  of  his  prestige  in  the  East, 
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he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  private  dwelling  and  free  in* 
terchange  of  thought  and  conversation  with  his  friends  as  thej 
called  to  see  him.  Although  a  prisoner  for  his  religion;  he  was 
Dot  forbidden,  though  in  Rome,  from  its  free  inculcation.  And 
this  seems  the  more  remarkable  as  we  consider  that  it  was  un- 
der the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  population, 
supposed  to  be  two  millions  in  number,  varying  in  grade  from 
lowest  to  highest,  from  squalor  to  refinement,  from  poverty  to 
wealth,  from  starvation  to  luxury.  Of  this  heterogeneous  mass, 
crowded  into  a  city  of  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  more  than 
a  million  are  supposed  to  have  been  freemen,  of  whom  ten  thou- 
sand were  senators  and  knights,  fifteen  thousand  were  soldiers, 
the  great  balance  being  the  common  people,  most  of  whom  were 
poor  and  more  or  less  degraded,  like  the  poor  whites  in  the 
South,  because  of  the  reflex  influence  of  slavery.  More  than 
a  million  of  slaves  administered  to  the  wants  and  caprices  of  a 
few,  who  indirectly  impoverished  and  starved  the  masses. 

But  though  the  situation  of  the  apostle  seems  to  have  been 
most  unpleasant,  yet  it  had  its  relief  in  the  special  privileges 
allowed  him,  as  already  indicated.  Eight  thousand  of  his  own 
countrymen  resided  in  Rome  at  that  time,  many  of  whom  were 
acquaintances  and  personal  friends ;  many  were  interested  in 
the  new  system  of  religion,  as  were  many  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
flocked  to  his  prison  for  instruction  and  further  light.  The 
Roman  church,  as  a  body,  shared  largely  in  the  benefits  of  this 
new  mode  of  communicating  the  gospel,  and  acquisitions  were 
made  from  all  ranks,  both  from  his  own  labors  and  from  that  of 
those  who  accompanied  him  from  Jerusalem,  as  also  from  the 
co-operation  of  resident  disciples,  though  only  a  few  are  named. 
Considerable  aid  was  afforded  by  those  who  visited  the  apos- 
tle, from  the  churches  where  he  had  labored  in  the  East,  some 
of  whom,  if  not  all,  being  subjected  to  a  brief  imprisonment 
with  him,  were  allowed  similar  privileges. 

During  his  two  years'  confinement,  he  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sociated for  awhile  with  Timothy,  who  visited  him  from  Ephe- 
sus,  with  Luke  also,  his  travelling  companion  and  journalist, 
from  the  time  they  left  Philippi ;  Tychicus,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  to  Rome,  or  else  followed  him  soon 
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after  his  arrival,  and  aFterwards  was  the  bearer  of  his  letters 
to  different  churches;  Trophimua  also,  who  went  with  the  apos- 
tle to  Jerusalem,  and  thence,  as  seems  probable,  to  Borne,  and 
there  administered  to  him,  and  assisted  largely  in  the  work  of 
extending  the  goj^pel  through  the  city ;  Aristarchus,  also,  the 
Macedonian,  a  faithful  friend  in  the  East,  and  now  also  in 
the  West ;  Epaphras,  from  Golosse,  a  true  disciple  and  ear- 
nest co-worker,  and  also  Epaphroditus,  from  Philippi,  who, 
as  minister  of  that  church,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  apostle,  on 
hearing  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  proceeded  thither  at 
once,  as  before  to  Thes§alonica,  with  friends  from  the  Philippi- 
an  church,  for  his  relief  and  comfort.  Demas  and  Mark  were 
also  with  him,  ministering  to  his  necessities,  and  aiding  in  the 
work  from  which  the  latter  fled  at  Pamphylia,  several  years  be- 
fore; Onesimns  from  Golosse,  a  fugitive  from  the  emplojment 
of  Philemon  the  Asiatic,  and  whom  Paul  sent  back  a  converted 
man  and  brother,  in  company  with  Tychicns  to  Philemon^  with 
letter  of  commendation,  suggestive  of  his  obligation  to  release 
him. 

While  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  the  apostle  wrote  four  epistles, 
as  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  churches  required,  or,  as 
suggested  by  the  news  he  had  received  from  them.  The  first 
in  order  may  not  be  known  with  certainty,  yet  Home  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  that  to  the  Ephesians,  as  now  called,  but 
originally  directed  to  the  churches  of  Laodicea,  and  of  which 
there  were  several,  and  one  of  that  name,  and  Hierapolis  and 
Philadelphia  were  others.  Tychicus  was  to  visit  these  or  oth- 
ers in  that  quarter,  and  to  communicate  verbally  many  things 
not  written. 

It  is  said,  with  some  assurance,  that  copies  were  to  be  taken 
of  the  original  epistle  to  be  sent  to  the  surrounding  church- 
es, and  that  afterwards  Ephesus  became  the  place  from  which 
the  issue  was  made,  and  that  the  title  was  then  changed,  so  as 
to  take  on  its  present  name,  thus  appropriating  to  that  city  the 
honor  of  being  addressed  by  the  apostle  from  Rome.  The  above 
author  dates  the  epistle  61  A.  D. 

The  others  written  from  Rome  he  arranges  in  order  thus  :— 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon^  with  their  respective  dates  as 
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follows :  62  or  early  in  63 ;  62  or  beginning  of  63  A.  D. ;  while 
Conybare  and  Hawson  arrange  them  thus :  Philemou,  Colossi- 
anSjEphesianSyPhilippianSyWith  their  respective  dates  as  follows : 
the  former  three  in  the  spring  of  62,  the  latter  one  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  which  seems  to  be  the  jnost  probable. 

Philemon  was  put  into  the  care  of  Onesimus,  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  master,  Colossians  and  Ephesians  into  the  hands  of  Ty- 
chicus,  who  was  to  accompany  him  into  Asia  and  deliver  them 
as  directed. 

The  occasion  of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  was  that  of  the  con- 
version of  Onesimus  at  Rome,  while  a  fugitive  from  Colosse. 
That  to  the  Colossians,  as  a  church,  was  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  in  the  church,  of  which  Paul  had  been  informed  by 
Epaphras,  its  pastor,  who  had  visited  him  at  Rome  and  had  ask- 
ed for  advice,  which  he  embodies  in  form  of  an  epistle,  with 
instructions  to  have  it  read  to  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing its  arrival.  The  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  or  as  now 
called  ''  EphesianSf^  had  no  such  speciality  of  purpose  or  cause, 
and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  more  general  terms  and  for 
popular  effect.  But  that  to  the  Philippians  was  from  a  cause 
differing  from  either  of  the  above;  As  already  intimated,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Philippi  repaired  to  Rome  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  church  for  the  relief  of  the  apostle ;  this 
was  the  third  time  they  had  forwarded  means  of  relief,  twice 
while  in  Macedonia,  and  now  again.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  the  Philippian  pastor  was  attacked  with  sickness,  but  on 
his  recovery,  and  after  the  delivery  of  the  contribution  and  re- 
newed assurances  of  regard  and  sympathy  entertained  at  Philip- 
pi  for  its  first  pastor,  he  takes  with  him  on  his  return  "  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  which  is  one  of  entire  commenda- 
tion and  much  to  their  credit.  But  while  in  this  he  speaks  to 
their  comfort  in  regard  to  themselves,  he  intimates  that  the 
results  of  his  imprisonment  may  not  be  favorable.  When  writ- 
ing to  Philemon  he  expected  a  favorable  issue  or  termination  of 
his  trial,  but  now,  from  political  changes  and  the  death  of  one 
connected  with  the  prosecution  somewhat  friendly  to  him,  he 
has  forebodings  in  regard  to  it,  but  perhaps  more  from  the  fact 
of  court  intrigues,  and  also  from  the  recent  marriage  of  Nero 
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to  his  lewd  mistress  known  as  an  enemy  to  the  gospel  and  its 
advocates,  and  as  a  recent  convert  to  Jodaism,  barning  with 
the  spirit  of  persecution,  with  passions  set  on  fire  from  be- 
neath. 

His  detention  as  a  prisoner  continued  two  whole  years ;  but 
thoa^h  long  and  painful,  it  afforded  more  ample  opportunitj 
for  tha  evangelization  of  Rome,  which  to  him  was  an  object  of 
great  moment.  His  prosecutors  did  not  arrive  from  Jadea  till 
several  months  after  his  arrival,  and  when  arrived,  having  ao* 
cuscd  him  of  crimes  far  away,  they  claimed  time  to  summon 
witnesses  and  make  ample  preparation,  to  appearance  at  least, 
and  for  present  effect,  but  as  their  accusations  were  false,  the; 
were  destined  to  fail  in  the  end.  Consequently  either  with  or 
without  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  at  length  set  at  libertj 
in  the  spring  of  63  A.  D. 

With  fetters  stricken  from  his  feet,  and  no  case  pending  in 
court,  he  was  then  free  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  visiting 
the  west  of  Europe,  but  which  he  deferred  till  after  he  shoold 
have  visited  his  former  fields  of  labor  and  old  friends  in  the 
East. 

But  this  doubtless  was  delayed  for  awhile,  till  he  should  have 
written  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,^  or  caused  it  to  be 
written,  as  he  dictated  the  matter.  The  date  of  this  epistle  is 
believed  to  have  been  immediately  after  his  release,  being  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  63,  and  was  written  in  Rome  or  some 
other  part  of  Italy.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  thi<(  epistle 
was  originally  intended  for  the  Alexandrian  Christians  or  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  in  Egypt,  while  others  are  confident  that  it  was 
intended  for  and  directed  to  the  converted  Jews  in  Jodca, 
*  whose  centre  was  Jerusalem,  which  appears  the  most  prob- 
able. 

Now,  with  this  completed,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  cither  East 
or  West,  and  the  subsequent  history  assures  us  that  the  East 
had  the  stronger  attraction  at  that  time,  and  that  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded,  as  intimated  to  Philemon  and  the  Philippians, 
to  visit  the  churches  in  that  direction.  His  course  of  travel 
was  through  Central  Italy,  across  the  Adriatic,  now  the  golf  of 
Venice,  thence  overland,  over  the  great  military  road,  via  EgDi* 
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tia,  through  Macedonia  to  the  cities  upon  the  Hellespont.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  Philippi  before  making  any  material  stop. 
Timothy,  Titus,  Trophimus  and  Luke  accompanied  him  on  this 
tour.  His  tarry  with  the  Philippians  was  brief,  as  he  felt  im- 
pelled forward  to  Ephesus,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  centre 
or  base  of  operations  while  he  was  in  the  East.  While  there, 
he  visited  Colosse,  Laodicea,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

Ha(ying  accomplished  his  purpose  in  that  section,  he  retraced 
bis  Bteps,  either  by  land  or  water,  to  the  West,  proceeding,  as 
Clemt^nt  said,  "  to  the  extremity  of  the  West^  In  this  tour,  he 
▼isited  Spain,  as  he  had  long  desired,  and  probably  Portugal, 
Fripce,  and  some  are  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the  British 
Isles,  were  included.  This  visit  to  the  West,  so  long  meditat- 
ed, was  probably  in  the  summer  of  64,  and  was  prolonged  to 
the  summer  of  66,  when  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  found 
thei  church  in  a  distracted  state,  through  the  influence  of  Hyme* 
Niens  and  Philetus,  two  representative  men,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  apostle  the  two  years  past,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  heresy 
and  disunion,  proving  the  fatal  germ  of  convulsion  the  ensuing 
century. 

But  he  remained  here  only  a  short  time,  as  the  nature  of  his 
mission  hurried  him  from  place  to  place ;  and  leaving  Ephesus, 
be  returned  again  to  Macedonia,  having  left  Timothy  in  charge 
of  the  Ephesian  church.  On  further  reflection,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  state  of  that  church,  having  left  some  things  unsaid 
and  knowing  the  importance  to  Timothy  of  having  something 
tangible  and  authoritative,  he  wrote  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Macedonia,  his  "  First  Epistle  to  Timothy."  At  the  time  of 
writing  this,  he  did  not  expect  to  return  to  Ephesus  for  some 
length  of  time,  but  quite  unceremoniously  did  return  soon  after 
forwarding  the  epistle.  His  tarry,  however,  was  quite  brief 
with  the  church  this  time,  as  before.  From  Ephesus  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Crete,  taking  Titus  with  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  church- 
es of  that  island,  which  were  in  a  disturbed  and  unhappy  con- 
dition. Having  visited  several  important  places  and  corrected 
some  of  the  prevailing  errors  among  the  people,  he  returned 
again  to  Ephesus,  leaving  Titus  to  do  certain  things  which  ho 
himself  had  not  time  to  do,  but  which  were  essential  to  be 
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doQO.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Epbcsus,  certain  other  things  oc- 
curred to  him,  which  he  deemed  important,  and  which  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  write  him  in  '<  Thb  Epistle  to  Trrus/' 
This  seems  to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
West.  In  this  letter,  he  requests  Titus  to  close  his  work  on 
the  island  as  soon  as  possible,  and  meet  him  at  Nicopolis,  a 
city  in  the  south-western  part  of  Epirus,  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  spend  the  winter,  or 
make  it  the  base  of  his  missionary  operations  through  the  win- 
ter. 

His  course  this  time  to  the  west  was  by  the  way  of  the  north- 
ern route,  by  the  way  of  Troas,  thence  across  the  ^gean  to 
Corinth,  where  he  left  Erastus  several  years  before,  whom  he 
might  desire  now  to  accompany  him  to  Nicopolis,  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous.  This  was  historic  ground,  as  were  many 
other  places  visited  by  Paul  and  his  missionary  troop,  as  cited 
in  these  articles.  It  was  founded  by  Augustus,  ^^as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  of  the  victory  of  Actium"  and  was  situated  upon 
the  camp  ground  occupied  by  his  army  before  the  battle.  But 
a  greater  than  Augustus  was  soon  to  appear  upon  the  low  lands 
of  Ambracia;  Greeks,  long  accustomed  to  look  out  upon 
the  Ionium  Mare,  and  to  listen  to  its  deep,  sounding  wave, 
were  to  see  and  hear  and  converse  with  the  "  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,"  of  whom  they  may  have  heard  as  much  as  of  Augus- 
tus or  any  of  the  great  men  of  Rome. 

In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  persecution  had  become  unus- 
ually excited,  and  had  extended  through  many  of  the  provinces 
of  Rome.  Informers  against  the  Christians  had  been  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  as  most  everywhere  else,  and  they 
frustrated  the  plans  of  Paul  by  causing  his  apprehension, 
though  at  the  time  of  assigning  this  as  a  place  for  general  ren- 
dezvous, he  may  not  have  known  the  true  state  of  society  in 
that  place.  But  ere  mid-winter  had  passed,  the  authorities 
caused  his  arrest  and  preparations  to  be  made  to  transfer  him 
to  Rome,  feeling  assured  of  his  condemnation  and  execution,  as 
he  was  regarded  a  leading  spirit  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
gospel,  then  peculiarly  odious  in  the  court  and  palace.  And 
this  feeling  had  been  increasing  the  four  years  previous.      The 
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great  fire  of  Jalj  19,  64,  A.  D.,  which  was  wrongfallj  attributed 
to  the  Christians  in  Rome,  proved  the  occasion  of  untold  sof- 
fering,  and  innnmerable  executions  of  the  hated  sect  beyond 
anything  known. 

After  his  apprehension,  all  those  who  responded  to  his  re- 
quests to  meet  him  at  Nicopolis,  forsook  him,  except  Luke,  who 
adhered  to  him  to  the  last,  accompanying  him  to  Rome,  and 
there  sharing  in  his  sufferings.  Titus  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Dalmatia,  but  whether  previous  to  the  apprehension  of  Paul 
and  by  his  authority,  on  special  business,  or  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  does  not  appear,  but  for  his  own  credit,  we  could 
but  wish  that  his  absence  was  from  no  dishonorable  motives. 
Tychicus  had  been  sent  to  Ephesus.  Demas  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Thessalonica,  Grescens  to  Galatia,  and  probably  from 
fear  of  personal  danger.  Whether  Erastus  or  others  than 
those  named  accompanied  him  or  met  him  at  Nicopolis  does  not 
appear,  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  apostle's  own  statement,  that 
be  was  left  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Luke. 

With  so  illustrious  a  prisoner,  the  delay  in  preparations  to 
forward  him  to  the  capital  would  not  be  prolonged,  and  the 
voyage  from  Nicopolis  across  the  Adriatic  to  Brundusium,  where 
Yirgil  died  19  B.  C,  may  have  been  made  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  fair  wind,  as  the  distance  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded an  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  and  from  that  point  to  the 
city,  over  the  national  thoroughfare,  the  distance  may  have  been 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  could  have  been  travelled  on 
foot  in  two  weeks  or  less,  and  with  mules  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  so  that  within  about  a  fortnight  from  the  apprehension, 
he  was  probably  lodged  again  in  prison. 

But  his  treatment  was  quite  different  from  what  it  was  on 
the  former  occasion.  It  was  then  mild  and  lenient,  but  now, 
rigorous  and  cruel.  Few  only  visited  him  during  this  imprison- 
ment, few  only  ministered  to  his  necessities,  but  of  the  few  were 
Linus,  Pudens,  the  son  of  a  Roman  Senator,  and  Claudia,  his 
prospective  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  British  king,  perhaps  the 
fruit  of  Paul's  labors  in  that  section  a  few  years  before.  To 
the  credit  of  the  former  friends  of  the  apostle,  and  to  the  Ro- 
man church,  it  should  be  considered  that  any  particular  sympa- 
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ihy  with  or  attentions  to  him  at  tbat  timOi  were  fraught  with 
personal  danger,  and  from  these  considerations  they  stood 
aloof. 

How  long  he  may  have  been  detained  in  prison  before  trial 
docs  not  fully  appear,  bnt  probably  not  far  from  three  months. 
In  preparation  for  trial,  he  seems  to  have  had  none  to  as* 
gist  or  counsel  in  the  least.    It  was  a  custom  among  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  allow  the  friends  of  the  accused  and  imprisoned  to 
arrange  for  them  and  assist  in   defence.    They  had  the  same 
rights,  in  these  respects,  as  the  lawyers ;  but  in  this  case,  there 
was  neither  friend,  lawyer,  adyocate,  nor  counsellor  to  appear 
for  him  when  arraigned.    And  when  brought   before  the  tribn- 
nal,  with  the  despotic  judge  in  front,  Oouncilmen  and  Assessors 
on  either  hand,  elevated  upon  a  platform  overlooking  the  pris- 
oner's box,  and  ready  to  gnash  upon  him  with  their  teeth,  like 
so  many  wolves,  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  truest  manhood,  and, 
as  on  former  occasions,  plead  his  own  case,  and  won  the  day  in 
argument  and  defence ;  the  triumph  was  complete  on  the  charge 
on  which  he  was  then  tried,  and  on  this  he  was  acquitted. 
Still,  he  was  not  sot  at  liberty,  bnt  remanded  to  prison  again  to 
await  trial  on  another  charge,  of  the  nature  of  which,  as  well  as 
the   time  of  trial,  as  on  the  former  case,  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  apprised. 

Why  the  court  did  not  proceed  with  the  second  charge  re- 
maining against  him  at  that  time,  does  not  appear,  but  probably 
it  was  at  the  request  of  his  prosecutors,  who  hoped  to  be  better 
prepared  on  points  of  law  and  with  legal  argument,  as  well  as 
with  additional  evidence,  whether  true  or  false,  and  to  them  it 
was  immaterial  which,  so  that  in  the  end  their  object  might  be 
effected. 

It  was  here,  while  in  prison,  and  during  this  interval  of 
court,  while  his  destiny  was  pending,  in  the  spring  of  68, 
he  wrote  his  "  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,"  which  proved  to  be 
the  last  from  his  pen.  At  the  time  of  writing,  he  expected  his 
prosecutors  would  require  from  spring  to  winter  to  prepare  for 
trial,  when  he  supposed  the  case  would  be  disposed  of  and  his 
destiny  sealed.  In  this  epistle  he  requested  Timothy  to 
nse  every  possible  endeavor  to  come  to  him  before  winter,  be- 
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fore,  he  doubtless  intended,  the  sitting  of  the  next  court,  before 
his  final  trial,  and  as  much  earlier  than  winter  as  possible.  And 
as  his  wardrobe  had  become  reduced,  and  not  knowing  but  what 
he   might  be  acquitted,  and  should  need  additional  clothing 
through  the  winter,  and  perhaps  sooner,  he  requested  Tim- 
othy to  call  at  Troas,  and  bring  with  him  a  cloak,  which  he  left 
there  some  months  before ;  and  also  certain  books,  deemed  of 
some  value,  which,  like  the  cloak,  in  case  of  an  early  arrival  or 
protracted  delay  of  his  trial,  would  be  of  great  comfort  to  him. 
But  knowing  the  liabilities  of  delay  in  forwarding  the  letter, 
as  also  the  hinderances  to  his  coming  at  once,  as  well  as  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  the  perfidy  of  lawyers  and  judges,  and 
consequently  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  time  and  nature  of  his 
trial,  and  the  disposition  that  might  be  made  of  him,  he  was 
more  particular  in  writing  this  epistle  than  otherwise  he  would 
have  been.    In  view  of  all  the  uncertainties  of  Timothy*s 
arrival,  and  especially  in   season  to  greet  him,    and  of  the 
doubts  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  the  trial  pending,  he  penned 
these  memorable  words,  showing  his  calm  and  composed  state 
of  mind,  and  his  assurances  of  conscience  and  of  God :   <'  /  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered^  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  f ought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith.      Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge 
shall  give  me  in  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
also  that  love  his  appearing J^     Yet  he  adds,  ''  Do  thy  dili- 
gence to  come  shortly  unto  m<?,"  as  though  he  had  a  hope  that 
he  might  arrive  before   the  probable  event  would  transpire. 
But  the  event  being  hastened  by  the  trial  coming  on  sooner 
than  he  expected,  he  was  disappointed  in  this  respect.     To 
be  sure,  Timothy  responded  to  the  summons,  but  before  his  ar- 
rival the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  like  his  Lord  and  Master,  had 
been  ''  taken  from  prison,"  led  forth   beneath  the  royal  arch, 
^  without  the  gate,"  on  the  Ostian  road,  followed  by  a  triumphal 
procession  of  many  thousands  to  the  burial  ground  of  Chris- 
tians, where  the  sword  of  the  headsman  did  the  work  of  execu- 
tion. 
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Art.  VI.— dr.  LYMAN  BEECHER.* 

Some  months  have  passed  since  the  second  of  the  volameSi  in 
which  the  memorabilia  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  are  so  admirably 
served  up^was  issued  from  the  press,  and  found  its  way  to  the  hands 
of  many  eager  friends  and  delighted  readers.  Bat  the  inter- 
est in  the  work  is  one  that  can  survive  time,  and  sustain  more 
than  one  perusal.  Again  and  again  we  have  found  ourselves 
turning  to  these  goodly  volumes  to  read  portions  of  the  story, 
or  to  be  freshly  thrilled  or  subdued  by  the  developments  of 
this  quainty  yivacious,  earnest,  heroic  character.  And  with  a 
view  of  calling  fresh  attention  to  the  work,  where  the  signifi- 
cant life  is  so  admirably  portrayed,  and  of  giving  the  benefits 
of  a  partial  picture  to  those  who  may  not  have  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  volumes  themselves,  we  have  decided 
to  devote  an  article  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Beecher  is  signally  fortunate  in  having  a  character  so  full 
of  salient  points  that  it  is  diiBcult  for  any  one  to  misapprehend 
him,  or  even  seriously  to  misrepresent  him,  without  detection ; 
in  having  lived  amid  such  scenes,  and  taking  such  a  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  as  served  to  develop  bis  real  self  continually ;  and 
especially  favored  in  having  the  immediate  work  of  preparing  this 
memoir  fall  into  such  hands.  Abounding  in  vitalized  brain  him- 
self, some  writer  has  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  "  the  father 
of  more  brain  than  any  other  man  in  the  country;"  and  almost 
the  entire  amount  of  this  brain  which  acknowledged  and  glo- 
ried in  his  paternity,  has  been  laid  under  contribution  to  en- 
rich the  contents  of  tliese  volumes.  As  a  remarkable  piece  of 
literary  mosaic  simply,  it  is  peculiarly  attractive, — being  a  copy 
of  nothing  that  preceded  it,  and  constituting  no  model  whatev- 
er according  to  which  future  biographers  may  work.  It  is  the 
unique  product  of  many  original  factors, — the  peculiar  but  ad- 
mirable result  of  combining  diverse  but  consenting  spontanei- 
ties.    It  is  a  monument  reared  by  nearly  half  a  score  of  archi- 

*  Adtobiooraphy,  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D. 
Edited  by  Charles  Beecher.  With  Illustrations.  In  two  Yolumes.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1865.    12mo.,  pp.  563,  587. 
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tects,  each  one  of  whom  reverently  puts  his  own  peculiar  indi- 
viduality and  genius  into  the  structure,  yet  without  producing 
any  aspect  of  incongruity  or  grotesqueness.  The  variety  does 
not  run  into  antagonism^ — ^the  changing  aspects  still  leave  an 
obvious  unity  of  substance, — the  many-keyed  voices  chord  into 
a  real  and  rich  harmony. 

The  following  statements  will  indicate  the  methods  in  which 
the  memoir  grow  at  last  into  its  present  peculiar  form : 

"It  was  his  favorite  plan,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  Hfe  and  times  ;  and  more  than  once  the  work  was  commenc- 
ed, and  would  have  heen  completed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  said  lore  of  fin- 
ishing, and  the  incessant  demands  of  practical  responsibilities  that  never  gave 
him  time  to  finish. 

When  he  had  nearly  reached  the  boundary  of  three-score  and  ten  years, 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  design  vanished,  and  he  appealed  to  his  chil- 
dren for  aid. 

They  gladly  commenced  the  work,  and,  as  the  first  step,  the  son  to  whom 
he  entrusted  the  chief  labor  received  and  arranged  his  sermons,  letters  and 
other  manuscripts. 

Then,  in  a  quiet,  social  way,  in  the  sitting  room  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  he  detailed  the  recollections  of  his  life,  which  were  taken  down  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  If  his  memory  flagged,  or  any  facts  were  left  ob- 
scure, he  was  plied  with  questions  to  elicit  whatever  his  children  deemed  of 
interest. 

Afterwards  letters  and  other  documents  material  to  the  history  were  incor- 
porated, and  the  whole  read  over  to  him  in  the  same  social  manner,  drawing 
forth  comments,  and  accompanied  by  other  questions  and  answers,  some  of 
which  were  preserved.  These  were  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  liie. 
They  would  constitute  by  thamselves,  if  any  adequate  idea  of  them  could  be 
conveyed,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  portions  of  that  life. 

At  subsequent  times,  the  whole  work,  or  material  portions  of  it,  would  be 
read  over  to  him  when  others  of  his  children  were  present,  and  their  reeoUeo- 
tions  preserred.**    Vol.  !••  pp.  14, 16. 

In  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  conversation  yields  largely 
to  narrative  and  correspondence,  in  which  the  several  members 
of  the  family  appear  in  turn,  each  with  a  contribution  which 
exhibits  the  writer's  own  characteristics,  imparts  great  and  ad- 
mirable variety,  and  renders  the  narrative  far  more  complete 
than  any  single  pen  could  have  made  it.  And  with  such  a  pre- 
siding literary  artist  as  is  the  nominal  editor,  working  upon 
38* 
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materials  like  those  furnished  by  the  Dr.  and  his  eminent  cor- 
respondents, and  those  added  bj  the  solid  and  logical  Edward, 
the  pungent  and  philosophical  Catherine,  the  artistic  and  vital- 
izing Harriet,  the  brilliant  and  diTcrslBcd  Henry  Ward,  the  epi- 
grammatic, pith7,and  transparent  Thomas  EL,  etc.,  etc,  it  need  not 
be  said  that  these  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  keep  the  read- 
er's interest  from  dozing,  and  send  influences  sweeping  up  and 
down  over  the  entire  scale  of  his  being.  If  the  substance  of 
the  volumes  were  not  of  itself  capable  of  rousing  and  keeping 
the  attention  fixed,  the  forms  of  its  presentation  would  furnish 
a  perpetual  stimulus. 

The  outline  facts  in  Dr.  Beecher's  history,  oxtemally  con- 
sidered, are  not  numerous  or  peculiarly  striking.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  bom  in  1775;  entered  Yale  College  in 
1793,  graduated  duly  with  a  fair  standing  for  scholarship, 
and  with  great  veneration  for  President  Dwight,  under  whom 
he  afterwards  studied  Divinity ;  was'  settled  as  pastor  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  where  he  remained  from  1798  to  1810;  then 
removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  filled  the  pastorate  till 
1826;  thence  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  1832;  yield- 
ing then  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  many  friends,  and  to  his 
own  growing  convictions,  he  removed  to  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio, 
where  he  taught  theology  during  the  week,  and  generally 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  in  Cincinnati  for  more  than  ten  years; 
returned  to  New  England  in  1851,  residing  partly  with  his 
daughter  in  Andover,  and  partly  in  his  own  hired  house  in 
Boston ;  prepared  for  the  press  three  volumes  of  his  own 
works,  and  still,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmity,  preached  occa- 
sionally with  a  measure  of  his  old  energy;  but,  soon  finding 
his  power  of  communication  with  the  outward  world  so  impair- 
ed as  almost  to  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at 
formal  address  either  with  tongue  or  pen,  in  1857  he  removed 
to  a  house  purchased  for  him  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  where  he  end- 
ed his  days  on  earth  January  10,  1863,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

But  this  outline  was  so  filled  with  the  energy  of  Christian 
purpose  and  the  persistence  of  Christian  endeavor;  he  preach* 
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ed  with  such  might,  toiled  with  soch  zeal,  and  wrote  with  such 
practical  directness  of  aim  and  with  SQch  significance  of  inten- 
tion ;  he  carried  with  him  everywhere  a  spirit  so  fall  of  mag- 
netism,  and  a  method  so  full  of  eflfectiveness,  that  every  sphere 
and  step  and  service  was  marked  by  the  evidences  of  a  strong 
natarC;  and  gave  promise  of  an  unusually  fruitful  life.  It  is 
not  in  the  sphere  occupied  by  a  man,  but  in  the  qualities  car- 
ried there,  that  significance  is  to  be  chiefly  found.  A  great  soul 
is  more  than  the  amplest  opportunities,  and  a  single  fresh 
voice  outweighs  an  hundred  sonorous  echoes.  The  elements 
of  Dr.  Beecher's  character  and  power  will  be  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous as  we  proceed  to  transfer  the  information  contained  in  the 
volumes  to  our  pages ;  and  if  this  shall  be  largely  done  in  the 
language  already  provided,  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  trans- 
ferring also  the  flavor  of  the  autobiography  to  our  own 
sketch.  The  life  in  question  is  scarcely  more  instructive  than 
the  story  here  told  of  it  is  entertaining. 

Dr.  Beecher  came  of  a  vigorous  stock,  and  the  stories  which 
he  tells  of  his  ancestors  and  relatives,  among  whom  he  grew 
up,  go  far  to  explain  his  own  shrewd,  brusque  peculiarities  of 
speech  and  manner.     He  says  of  himself: 

**^  I  had  a  good  Orthodox  education  ;  wa«  serious-minded,  conscientious, 
and  had  a  settled  fear  of  God  and  terror  of  the  day  of  judgment  Conscience, 
however,  only  troubled  me  about  particular  sins.  I  knew  nothing  about  my 
heart.  For  instance :  I  got  to  pulling  hair  with  Alex.  Collins  one  training 
day,  and  Granny  Rossiter  told  Aunt  Benton,  ^I'm  afraid  Lyman *s  been  a 
fighting.'  I  felt  so  ashamed,  as  if  I  had  lost  my  character.  It  laid  heavy  on 
my  heart  long  after.  Again :  one  Sunday,  Spring  (my  first  dog)  and  1  staid 
at  home  in  the  forenoon.  Spring  and  Spot  (Uncle  Tim*8  dog),  wquld  Yisil 
un  Sundays,  and  off  they  went  to  the  woods  to  hunt  squirrels.  This  time 
they  found  a  rabbiu  I  had  great  workings.  I  knew  it  would  be  wrong* 
But  nobody  was  there.  After  holding  back  as  long  as  I  could,  I  let  go,  and 
went  down  to  the  branch I  staid  a  while,  but  conscience  tor- 
mented roe  so  that  I  went  back.  Then  I  had  nothing  to  do  ;  so  I  took  the 
big  Bible,  and  read  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Revelations,  till  I 
was  tired.  Then  I  fell  to  whittling,  and  made  elder  pin-boxes.  But  when 
they  were  made,  I  was  so  conscience-smitten  that  I  gathered  them  up  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire. 

Curious,  now,  this  thing  of  personal  identity  !  Here  I  am  now,  an  old 
man,  telling  you  this  story  about  a  little  boy ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  the  same 
persoD  now  that  I  was  then.*'    Vol.  I.,  pp.  34,  36. 
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This  oarratiTe  of  his  earlj  life  gives  one  a  clear  insight  into 
his  youDg  nature,<— clearer  by  far  than  many  pages  of  gra?e 
metaphysical  discussion  and  theological  analysis  could  have 
done ;  while  the  story  itself,  in  its  substance  and  its  style,  is 
suggestive  of  the  vivacious,  fresh,  spontaneous,  hearty  charac- 
teristics which  years  and  dignities,  grave  conflicts  and  ove^ 
whelming  griefs,  could  never  destroy  nor  repress.  More  than 
in  most  natures,  others  than  himself  could  perceive  the  identity 
of  the  boy  Lyman  said  the  distinguished  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
whose  fame  overspread  the  land. 

Of  his  experiences  in  college,  educational  and  religious,  we 
cannot  stop  to  speak,  interesting  and  instructive  as  they  are. 
It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  college  course  that,  through 
much  disquietude  and  many  severe  mental  conflicts,  be  yielded 
himself  fully  to  the  claims  of  the  gospeli  began  to  partake  of 
its  peace,  feel  the  inspiration  of  its  great  truths  and  aims,  and 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  it.  From 
the  very  first,  he  distinctly  recognized  the  greatness  of  the 
oonflict  between  good  and  evil,  and  it  was  invested  with  all  the 
elements  of  a  real  struggle  between  vital  combatants,  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  His  keen  eye  seemed  to  perceive  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  great  crisis,  and  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment prompted  him  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  fight.  He  studied  and  saw  all  events  in  the  light  of  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God,  and  he  struck  every  blow  under  the 
impulse  of  the  idea  that  it  must  do  something  to  hasten  the 
Messiah's  triumph.  No  soldier  ever  fought  for  his  country's 
freedom  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  he  battled  for  his  Lord's 
throne.  The  integrity  of  the  Union  was  not  a  more  distinct 
and  real  thing  to  General  Grant  than  was  Christ's  supremacy 
to  Dr.  Beecher.  And  the  heresy  of  secession  and  the  organiz- 
ed armies  of  the  Confederacy  were  not  more  palpable  enemies 
to  bo  crushed  out  and  scattered  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  than  were  the  false  systems  of  theology  and 
their  leagued  supporters  to  be  overborne  and  defeated  in 
the  estimation  of  this  great  champion  of  the  Orthodox  faith. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  religious  conflict  that  struck  the  key- 
note  of  his  life,  and  prolonged  its  tone  upon  that  elevated 
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pitch ;  and  it  was  this  thorough  identification  of  himself  with 
the  great  cause  in  its  decisive  straggle,  that  serves,  in  great 
measure,  to  explain  the  continnoas  intensity  of  his  effort.  His 
vivid  perception  was  followed  by  an  equally  vigorous  volition. 
The  ardor  which  gave  the  battle  to  his  vision,  readily  found  a 
place  for  effective  and  sustained  effort  when  the  fight  waxed 
fiercest,  and  the  mightiest  combatants  were  engaged.  It  need- 
ed no  assertion  from  Dr.  Beecher  to  assure  us  of  all  this,  for 
the  evidence  appeared  in  all  his  forms  and  spheres  of  effort ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  get  his  own  statement.  Thus  he  makes 
it: 

'*  I  was  made  for  action.  The  Lord  drove  me,  but  I  was  ready.  I  have 
always  been  going  at  full  speed.  The  fifty  years  of  my  active  life  have  been 
years  of  rapid  development. 

I  foresaw  it  from  the  first.  I  had  studied  the  prophecies,  and  knew  that 
the  punishment  of  the  great  anti-Christian  powers  was  just  at  hand.  I  read 
also  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  felt  as  if  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ 
was  near.  It  was  with  such  views  of  the  prophetic  future  that  I,  from  the 
beginning,  consecrated  myself  to  Christ,,  with  special  reference  to  the  scenes  1 
saw  opening  upon  the  world.  I  have  never  laid  out  great  plans.  I  have 
always  waited  and  watched  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  followed  the 
leadings  of  Providence.  From  the  beginning  my  mind  has  taken  in  the 
Church  of  God,  my  country,  and  the  world,  as  given  to  Christ.  It  is  this 
that  has  widened  the  scope  of  my  activities  beyond  the  common  sphere  of 
pastoral  labor.  For  I  soon  found  myself  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  Christ, 
whose  wheels  of  fire  have  rolled  onward,  high  and  dreadful  to  his  foes,  and 
glorious  to  his  friends.  I  could  not  stop.  As  demands  were  made  by 
events,  I  met  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  ideas  were  all  my  own.  I 
never  despised  creeds.  I  did  not  neglect  the  writings  of  great  and  good  men. 
But  I  always  commenced  my  investigations  of  Christian  doctrine,  duty,  and 
experience  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  considered  as  a  system  of  mora* 
government,  legal  and  evangelical,  in  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  administered 
by  his  word  and  Spirit,  over  a  world  of  rebel,  free  and  accountable  subjects.'* 
Vol.  L,  pp.  70,  71. 

This  interest  to  labor  in  the  great  undertaking  was  an  abid- 
ing element,  and  the  labor  itself  an  unfailing  soqrce  of  joy  and 
glory.  It  shows  itself  perpetually  through  his  whole  ministry, 
now  in  one  form  and  now  in  another,  sometimes  awaking  vene- 
ration  and  almost  awe  in  the  beholder,  sometimes  assuming  a 
phase  little  less  than  amusing.  It  did  not  fail  to  find  expression 
even  after  the  season  for  active  labor  had  gone  by,  and  would 
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tometimef  fluh  oot  for  a  Bomciii  mfter  his  aeatal  life  hid 
searlj  ceased  to  report  itself  througii  the  uasl  aresoes.  The 
followiog  iaddeats  pleasantly  illiistrate  it: 


**  AnMBf  tke  btt  umm  he  ever  ^oke  ui  the  leetoTe-rMMi  of  jnjmosth 
draieh,  he  nid  feeUy,  •  If  God  sboold  teH  ok  thit  I  mi^  ehoow,'  (emI  dm 
Weiutins,  as  if  h  aisht  Kern  Hke  ouabanMreaeM  to  the  Dbine  wfll)^'  that 
ii,lfGodflaiilthititwss  his  wiB  that  I  «fto«U  chooM  whether  to  4k  tad 
go  to  heaven,  or  to  begis  aaj  life  over  asaio  aod  woik  ooee  laie*  {stnighteik 
iaf  kimaelf  op,  tod  hia  eje  kiodliag,  with  hia  fiager  liAed  ap^  Iwemli  ttiid 
OffamimawtttmUr*    yoLIL,p.559. 

**  He  waa  ao  bongrj  to  do  the  vork  of  Him  that  aeot  him,  that  be  reaOj 
aeemed,  at  timea,  to  have  little  appetite  for  heaven .  Thoa,  mfter  he  aras  aev- 
caty  jeara  old,  one  of  hia  efaildrea  eoogratolated  him  that  hia  labors  were 
oearlj  over,  and  that  he  wooM  aooo  be  at  reat.  To  hia  aoo'a  aorpiiae,  the  oM 
mao  replied  qoiekly,  *  I  doo*t  thaak  mj  ehBdreo  for  aeoding  me  to  heaven 
tOJ  God  doea  r  ** 

As  might  be  readily  inferred,  his  life  was  intensely  laborious 
and  energetically  actiye.  To  soch  a  life  he  was  steadily  im- 
pelled both  by  his  own  vitality  of  temperament,  and  by  the  ne- 
oessities  and  calls  and  opportunities  which  he  fonnd  on  every 
band.  And  this  activity  appeared  in  several  varied  depart- 
ments of  labor, — ^in  his  pastoral  work  and  plans,  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  revivals  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  in  his 
correspondence  with  a  large  circle  of  co-laborers,  in  his  coope- 
ration with  others  for  promoting  a  reformation  of  public  mor- 
als, in  his  zealous  service  in  behalf  of  some  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary movements  which  were  then  in  their  infancy,  in  his 
liberal  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  in  his  controver- 
sies with  hyper-Calvinists  and  Unitarians,  when  he  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  of  the  New  School  theology,  in  his  earnest  and 
persistent  attempts  to  adjust  personal  differences  between  emi- 
nent brethren,  or  ward  off  public  controversies  between  parties 
which  he  feared  would  be  mischievous,  and  in  his  public  defenc- 
es of  himself  a/)d  the  interests  with  which  he  had  become  iden- 
tified, whenever  he  saw  that  others'  misrepresentation  or  his 
own  silence  was  likely  to  put  the  right  in  peril. 

To  one  who  lived  within  his  own  parish  at  Litchfield  or  in 
Boston,  it  might  have  seemed  that  his  immediate  congregation 
was  absorbing  all  his  thought  and  subsidizing  all  his   service ; 
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pfhile  to  one  standing  without,  and  surveying  the  field,  and 
taking,  in  the  scope  of  his  general  efforts,  it  might  have  appear- 
^  that  he  was  assuming  the  general  oversight  of  public  morals^ 
and  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  guardianship  of  the  Puritan 
theology.     His  discourse  and  his  efforts  to  organize  public  senti- 
ment against  duelling ;  his  famous  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance ; 
bisservicesinconnection  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Christian  Spectator i — the  parent  of  the  religious  quarter- 
lies that  now  constitate  so  important  apart  of  our  higher  current 
literature ;  his  prominence  in  the  discussions  which  were  waged 
between  Andover  and  New  Haven ;  his  successive  discourses 
on  public  occasions  when  he  boldly  flung  the  gauntlet  at  the 
feet  of  the  Unitarian  leaders ;  his  famous  defence  against  the 
charges  and  attacks  of  Dr.  Wilson  before  the  Presbyterian  judi- 
catories ;  and  his  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  attendant 
upon  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  are 
sufiBcient  to  suggest  the  prominence  and  activity  of  Dr.  Beecher 
in  many  of  the  most  significant  struggles  of  his  time.    Amid 
such  scenes  and  issues,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  pas- 
sive  spectator,  a  doubtful  adherent,  or  a  quiet  and  unnoted 
follower  of  some  more  leading  spirit.     To  choose  his  side  and 
his  ground,  and  then  to  throw  himself  with  might  and  main  into 
the  struggle,  was  little  else  than  an  instinct  and  a  necessity 
with  SQch  a  nature  as  his.    That  he  should  arrest  attention  and 
rally  followers,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  was  inevitable ;  for 
the  hour  of  action  always  develops  the  hero,  and  the  heavier 
bodies  always  attract  the  lighter  in  the  domain  of  morals  no 
less  than  in  the  sphere  of  physics. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Beecher's  great  painstaking  with  his  man- 
uscript, when  he  sat  down  to  write  for  the  public  eye,  being,  as 
his  sister  expressed  it,  <'  given  to  the  lust  of  finishing,"  he  exhib- 
its no  great  literary  culture  even  in  his  most  elaborate  per- 
formances ;  while  his  style,  in  some  of  his  recognized  master- 
pieces, is  florid  to  a  fault,  and  not  unfrequently  seems  to  be 
seriously  trammelling  the  vigorous  and  impatient  spirit  that 
was  chafing  behind.  Plain,  homely,  unpolished,  colloquial  Sax- 
on seemed  to  be  the  only  really  natural  vehicle  for  his  ideas 
and  emotions.      His  preaching  was  generally  largely  extem- 
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pore, — that  is,  he  took  with  him  into  the  palpit  only  brief  notes, 
frequently  scribbled  over  small  bits  of  paper,  and  kept  in  their 
proper  order  by  sticking  a  pin  throagh  the  collection.  As  he 
went  on,  he  would  take  off  one  bit  of  paper  after  another,  con- 
sulting each  only  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  catch  the  noted 
thought,  and  then,  pouring  out  his  logic  in  earnest  but  familiar 
words,  seizing  upon  such  illustrations  as  had  been  pre-arrang- 
ed, or  as  offered  themselves  at  the  moment,  and  vivifying 
everything  by  his  own  magnetic  enthusiasm.  He  had  no  great 
learning,  and  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  pedantry, 
but  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  preaching,  and  seemed  always 
to  feel  his  royalty  in  the  pulpit  as  a  king  feels  it  on  his 
throne. 

By  this  power  and  readiness  of  address,  he  saved  much  time 
in  the  direct  preparation  of  his  sermons,  which  he  could  conse- 
quently devote  to  other  forms  of  Christian  labor,  secured  Vest 
and  vigor  by  variety  of  effort,  gained  immensely  in  the  power 
of  popular  impression,  and  so  became  the  eminent  practical 
worker  for  whose  functions  he  had  a  special  fitness,  instead  of 
the  merely  philosophical  theologian,  a  sphere  in  which  he  could 
never  have  been  very  eminent  or  inflaential.  Indeed,  though 
he  displayed  much  shrewdness  and  some  ability  in  his  discus- 
sion of  points  in  speculative  theology  with  his  opponents,  we 
think  his  ideas  of  his  own  adaptation  to  the  work  of  preparing 
a  thoroughly  digested  and  complete  theological  system,  which 
would  at  once  completely  settle  most  of  the  moated  points, 
convince  all  honest  and  intelligent  thinkers,  and  silence  all  re- 
spectable gainsayers,  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  But  what 
he  saw  was  seen  with  great  clearness ;  and  few  men  excelled 
him  in  the  statement  of  a  position,  in  pointing  out  a  fallacy,  in 
making  a  distinction  obvious,  or  in  penetrating  the  disguise 
thrown  around  an  idea  by  mere  verbiage.  He  was  never 
satisfied  till  he  had  found  the  kernel  of  thought  within  the 
husk  of  statement,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  his  attempts  to  trans- 
late what  was  really  abstruse  reasoning  into  the  speech,  and 
bring  its  substance  to  the  level  of  common  life. 

Dr.  Bacon  thus  refers  to  him  as  an  effective  speaker: 
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"  If  I  were  to  sum  ap  the  character  of  his  eloqaence  in  one  word,  that 
word  would  be  dectricity,  £?en  now,  if  yoa  read  one  of  those  great  sermons 
in  which  his  seal  still  speaks,  yoo  see  this  qaality.  The  whole  sequence  of 
thought,  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  is  charged  alike  with  meaning  and 
with  feeling,  and  each  link  of  the  chain  sparkles  with  electric  fire.  As  joa 
think  what  the  effect  of  such  words  would  be  when  uttered  in  this  simple  bat 
intensely  earnest  manner,  you  will  realize  that,  in  a  congregation,  or  in  a  free 
consultation  among  ministers  and  friends  on  great  interests  of  religion  or  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  like  a  powerful  magnetic  battery.  I  remember  the 
remark  that  was  whispered  into  my  ear  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  in 
New  England,  as  we  sat  listening  to  him  in  such  a  consultation  many  years 
ago  :  *  That  man  has  done  a  great  deal  of  magnetizing  in  his  day.'  "  Vol. 
II.,  p.  578. 

Prof.  Allen,  his  associate  and  then  his  successor  at  Lane 
Seminary,  communicates  the  following  intere.sting  and  charac- 
teristic illustration  of  this  magnetic  quality  in  his  public  ad- 
dress : 

"  I  was  present  at  one  of  his  lectures,  in  which,  as  nearly  as  I  now  recol- 
lect, he  was  examining  the  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  free  agency.  He 
had  compared  the  tremendous  perils  and  fearful  responsibilities  of  such  an  en- 
dowment, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  glorious  privileges  and  possibilities  which 
it  involved  on  the  other,  when,  suddenly  snatching  off* his  spectacles,  he  drew 
a  picture  of  an  assembly  of  all  God's  intelligent  universe  summoned  into  a 
quasi  state  of  existence,  in  which  they  should  be  capable  of  understanding  the 
reasons  for  and  against  being  created,  clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  free 
agency,  and  permitted  to  decide  the  question  for  themselves.  Then,  leaping 
from  his  chair  and  walking  back  and  forth  upon  the  platform,  he  poured  oat, 
in  a  few  short,  pithy  sentences,  the  peril  of  falling  and  the  damnation  of  bell 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  blessedness  of  standing,  and  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ation by  Divine  love,  and  the  heights  of  immortal  glory  to  be  gained  on  the 
other,  and  then,  as  if  standing  in  the. place  of  the  Creator  himself,  and  putting 
the  question  to  Tote,  Shall  I  create  or  noi  create?  he  made  the  shout  go  up  as 
the  voice  often  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  Crtaie!  Create  P"*  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
670,  671. 

Dr.  Beecher  had  no  great  veneration  for  etiquette  and  the 
minor  proprieties,  and  was  scarcely  less  likely  to  transgress 
them  than  his  distinguished  son  at  Brooklyn.  The  gravity 
and  staid  decorum  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  were  lead- 
ing, spirits  in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  of  his  youth,  must  have 
been  startled,  and  perhaps  sometimes  shocked,  at  what  had  so 
much  the  appearance  of  audacity  in  the  young  giant.  Indeed; 
39 
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he  sometimes  alludes  to  bis  conflicts  with  them  ia  terms  which, 
if  one  did  not  know  something  of  the  n^rator^  would  appear 
to  savor  more  of  the  arena  of  the  pugilist  than  of  the  clergy- 
man. But,  when  allowance  is  made  for  his  loTe  of  strong  met- 
aphors, and  for  his  zest  in  living  over  again  his  early  days  of 
warfare  against  the  evils  which  found  a  shelter  behind  an  ac- 
qoiescent  publie  sentiment  and  a  prevalent  clerical  timidity 
misnamed  prudence,  a  report  like  the  following  will  neither  be 
ipisunderstood  nor  sink  the  narrator  in  our  esteem.  It  is  an 
added  illustration  of  his  power  to  master  an  assembly. 

^'  Not  long  after,  Synod  met  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  I  broagbt  np  a 
resolution  recommending  the  formation  of  societies  against  doelling.  I  an- 
ticipated no  opposition.    Everything  seemed  going  oo  straight.    Bat  next 

morning  a  strong  re-action  was  deTeloped,  led  by  Dr.  — •. .    The  fact  was^ 

a  class  of  men  in  his  parish,  politically  affiliated  with  men  of  duelling  princi- 
ples, went  to  him  and  said  the  thing  must  be  stopped.  He  came  into  the 
hoQse  and  made  opposition,  and  thereupon  others  joined,  and  it  suddenly  rais- 
ad  such  a  storm  as  I  was  nerer  in  before  nor  since.  The  opposition  came  up 
like  a  squall,  sudden  and  furious,  and  there  I  was,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
right  in  my  face ;  but  I  did  not  back  out.  When  my  torn  came,  1  rose  and 
knocked  away  their  arguments  and  made  them  ludicrous.  Never  made  an 
argument  so  short,  strong,  and  pointed  in  my  life.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
There  was  a  large  body  ;  bouse  full ;  my  opponent  a  D.  D. ;  and  I  was  only 
thirty,  a  young  man  nobody  had  ever  heard  of.  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks 
of  Dr.  Miller  after  I  began  to  let  off.  He  put  on  his  spectacles,  came  round 
till  he  got  right  opposite  to  where  I  stood,  and  there  he  stared  at  me  with  per- 
fect amaaemenu    O,  I  declare!  if  I  did  not  switch  'em,  and  scorch  'em,  and 

aiamp  on  'era !    It  swept  all  before  it.      Dr. r-  made  no  reply.      It  was 

||ie  centre  of  old  fogy  ism,  but  I  mowed  it  down,,  and  carried  the  vote  of  the 
bouse.*'    Vol.  I.,  p.  153. 

Dr.  Beecher  was  specially  distingaished  among  the  pastors 
of  his  day  for  the  deep  and  active  interest  which  he  took  in 
promoting  what  are  usually  known  as  revivals  of  religion,  and 
his  success  was  marked  and  eminent.  Litchfield  and  Boston 
received  a  large  amount  of  this  sort  of  effort,  and  conversions 
and  accessions  to  the  churches  multiplied  at  both  points,  while 
surrounding  clergymen  and  parishes  were  stirred  up  to  similar 
interest  and  effort  through  these  local  refreshings.  In  Boston, 
particularly,  the  revival  interest  was  very  marked  and  cheering, 
and  in  the  peculiar  labors  connected  with  this  state  of  things, 
Dr.  B.  felt  himself  in  bis  real  element,  and  found  springing  up 
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within  him  a  fountaia  of  OTerflowing  joy.     In  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual inquirers  he  found  an  ample  field  for  the  employment  of 
bis  ready  tact,  his  tireless  zeal  and  tietiyity,  and  a  use  for  what 
be  called  his  '<  clinical  theology."    The  experience  was  delight- 
ful to  him,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  seems  to  have  conducted 
both  bis  church  and  congregation   through  that  part  of  their 
path;  shows  that  his  pastoral  qualifications  were  as  eminent  as 
bis  abilities  in  publicly  expounding  and  defending  the  evangeli- 
cal faith.     His  own  personal  experience  had  been  a  profound 
and  varied  one,  and  this,  among  other  things,  had  aided  to  give 
him  the  large  acquaintance  with  the  numerous  phases  of  relig- 
ious  experience  in  others,  with  which  he  dealt  so  admirably. 
His  discrimination  was  remarkable,  his  patience  could  not  be 
readily  exhausted,  nor  his  resolution  bo  made  to  falter  while 
any  eager  soul  was  asking  for  the  way  of  deliverance,  and  of 
life.    Vigilant,  sympathetic,  eager,  but  still  earnestly  and  con- 
fidently calm,  he  became  the  Great  Heart  to  many  an  anxious, 
fearful  group  of  souls ;    seldom  leaving  them  anywhere  save  at 
the  gate  of  peace  or  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  triumph. 
Many  of  his  statements  and  suggestions  bearing  upon  this  por- 
tion of  his  work  evince  much  reflection  and  wisdom,  and  are 
well  worth  pondering  by  others.     Mrs.  Stowe  thus  speaks  of 
bis  labors  in  this  field : 

*'  I  remember  well  his  instractions  in  meetings  of  young  Christians,  the 
qoaint  and  homely  language  in  which  he  sometimes  warned  them  against 
these  bewildering  self-examinations.  *  Some  people,*  he  would  say,  *  keep 
their  magnifying-glass  ready,  and  the  minute  a  religious  emotion  puts  out  its 
head  they  oateh  it,  and  kill  it,  to  look  at  it  through  their  microscope,  and  see 
if  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Do  you  not  know,  my  friends,  that  you  cannot  love, 
mnd  be  examining  your  love  at  the  same  time !  Some  people,  instead  of  get- 
ting evidenoe  by  running  in  the  way  of  life,  take  a  dark  lantern,  and  get  down 
on  their  knees,  and  crawl  on  the  boundary  up  and  down,  to  make  sure  wheth- 
er they  have  crossed  it.  If  you  want  to  make  sure,  run,  and  when  you  come 
in  eight  of  the  celestial  city,  and  hear  the  songs  of  the  angels,  then  you'll 
know  you're  across.  Some  people  stay  so  near  the  boundary-line  all  their 
lives  that  they  can  hear  the  lions  roar  all  the  while."    Vol.  L,  p.  73. 

And  here  is  a  paragraph  whose  substance  is  as  instructive  as 
its  form  is  characteristic.  Dr.  6.  is  speaking  of  the  popular  and 
philosophical  skepticism  which  he  found  at  East  Hampton : 
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"  When  I  went  there  the  question  waa,  ReTiTiIs  or  Infidelity.  I  did  not 
mttack  infidelity  directly.  Not  at  alL  That  would  have  been  cracking  i 
whip  behind  a  runaway  team — made  them  run  the  faster.  I  always  preached 
right  to  the  conscience.  Every  sermon  with  my  eye  on  the  gun  to  hit  some- 
body. Went  through  the  doctrines  ;  showed  what  they  didn*t  mean  ;  whit 
they  did  ;  then  the  argument ;  knocked  away  objectiona,  and  drove  home  on 
the  conscience.  They  couldn't  get  up  their  prejudices,  because  I  had  got 
them  away.  At  first  there  was  winking  and  blinking  from  below  to  gallery, 
forty  or  fifty  exchanging  glances,  smiling,  and  watching.  But  when  that  wu 
over  infidelity  was  ended,  for  it  was  infidelity,  for  the  most  part,  that  had  its 
roots  in  misunderstanding."    Vol.  L,  pp.  100,  101. 

After  removing  to  Boston,  his  revival  interest  and  labors  seem- 
ed to  reach  their  culminating  point.  And  as  his  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him  therC;  as  a  revival  of  marked  power  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear in  his  congregation,  and  as  he  was  already  known  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  open  and  unequivocal  champions  of 
Orthodoxy  against  the  dogmas  of  TJnitarianism,  bis  preaching 
and  other  labors  awakened  great  interest  in  all  circles,  kept 
the  house  crowded,  and  brought  out  many  curious  and  some 
candid  hearers  from  the  Unitarian  congregations.  And  no  high- 
er proof  of  real  Christian  greatness  and  wisdom  could  be 
furnished  than  appears  in  his  familiar  letters  written  at  this 
time  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.  Thus  he  speaks  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  his  eldest  son : 

^'  But,  though  my  ministry  call  out  Unitarians  of  distinction,  it  is  not  on  this 
kind  of  celebrity  that  I  chiefly  rely.  It  is,  indeed,  desirable  to  be  able  to  create 
a  curiosity  among  intelligent  men  to  come  and  hear  the  truth,  because  it  ena- 
bles us  to  become  the  expounders  of  our  own  doctrines,  and  to  wipe  away  as- 
persion and  prejudice,  and  some  arrows  may  hit  and  stick,  even  in  high  plac- 
es. But,  after  all,  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  and  I 
rely  more  on  my  vestry  meetings  on  Sabbath  and  Tuesday  eve,  and  on  my 
chapel  meetings  on  Friday  eve  at  the  north,  and  on  my  visits  and  labors  among 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor,  than  upon  all  the  6clat  of  reputed  talent  and 
eloquence,  and  all  the  running  to  hear,  and  all  the  movements  and  talk  from 
that  source  among  the  mighty  and  the  noble.  My  plan  is  to  retire  and  go  to 
work  silently,  until  the  results  shall  tell  in  *  souls  renewed  and  sins  forgiven.' 
Ton  will  not  fail  to  pray  for  me,  that  my  health  and  faith  fail  nut,  as  I  shall 
not  cease  to  give  thanks  that  I  have  so  many  and  so  dear  children  to  care  for 
and  co-operate  with  me  in  promoting  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ."  Vol.  II., 
p.  61. 

The  accounts  of  his  methods  in  dealing  with  inquirers,  and 
in  actively  enlisting  the  members  of  his  church  in  co-operative 
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labor?,  given  in  detail  and  with  his  characteristic  vigor  and 
zest,  will  richlj  repay  perusal ;  bat  we  can  find  no  room  for 
them  here.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  temperament,  there  is  noth- 
ing headlong  in  his  measures  nor  opinionated  in  his  atterances. 
His  earnestness  is  too  profoundly  religious  to  be  reckless,  or 
defiant,  or  uncontrollable.  His  success  and  triumphs  do  not 
make  him  dogmatic  and  dictatorial,  and  his  persecutions  do 
not  issue  in  any  obvious  Phariseeism.  He  has  no  lack  of  self- 
reliance  ;  his  faith  in  his  peculiar  theological  views  seems  to 
admit  scarcely  anything  of  the  element  of  doubt,  and  whoever 
challenges  his  dogmas  or  his  policy,  may  expect  tb  be  summon- 
ed speedily  to  the  lists.  But  egotist  as  he  sometimes  seems, 
and  warrior  as  he  unquestionably  is,  always  ready  with  the  an- 
swer on  his  lips,  to  give  a  reason  for  his  hope,  and  never  shirk- 
ing, through  dislike,  the  duty  of  contending  for  the  faith,  he  ex- 
hibits the  too  rare  virtue  of  moderation,  and  mixes  charity  even 
with  his  sternest  reproofs  and  loftiest  assertions.  Blunt  and 
almost  fierce  by  natural  tendency,  when  occupying  the  position 
of  an  antagonist,  positive  by  instinct  both  in  avowal  and  rejec- 
tion, ho  compels  us  to  admire  and  honor  the  spirit  which  leads 
him  deliberateljf  to  lay  down  such  rules  for  the  government  of 
himself  as  the  following : 

"  1. 1  will  not  push  my  own  theories  and  reasonings  against  the  just  interpret 
tation  of  revelation,  on  subjects  that  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  or  of 
intuition  and  reason  ;  nor, 

II.  Will  I  urge  the  roinutis  of  a  system  against  its  obvious  skeleton  truths, 
Dor  set  aside  that  which  I  know  certainly  for  that  which  is  less  certain 

IIL  If  I  find  myself  going  off*  the  track  of  the  genera!  philosophiciogs  and 
Biblical  expositions  of  the  generations  of  the  great,  and  learned,  and  good, 
who  have  gone  before  me,  I  assume  that  there  is  such  presumptive  evidenoe 
that  I  may  be  wrong  as  demands  great  circumspection  in  coming  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion  ;  still,  I  do  not  abandon  immediately  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
true,  but  examine  all  its  perceptible  relations  to  what  are  admitted  to  be  the 
laws  of  mind  and  moral  government,  and  God's  revealed  system 

IV.  And  even  when  convinced  myself,  before  I  publish  anything  cootraiy 
to  received  opinion,  I  inquire  whether  it  is  a  truth  of  such  fundamental  im- 
portance that  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  preach  it  immediately,  or,  whether, 
as  Christ  did  with  his  disciples  in  respect  to  some  troths,  I  may  regard  tiiAe 
and  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  church  to  receive  It 
When  convinced  of  the  troth,  and  the  propriety  of  its  commonicatioo,  I  pre- 
39* 
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sent  it  in  its  own  light  and  relations,  without  sounding  the  trumpet  of  a  di»- 
eovery,  or  announcing*  that  I  am  preaching  in  opposition  to  received  opinions." 
Vol  II.,  pp.  471,  472. 

It  were  well  if  a  similar  care  and  prudence  and  modesty  had 
been  always  coupled  with  a  moral  courage  and  independence  so 
decided  as  his.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind  to  be  straining 
after  originality,  and  making  a  parade  of  its  departures  from 
the  common  ways  of  thought,  and  seeking  opportunities  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  whatever  is  customary  and  venerable ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  noble  one  to  choose  a  new  path  with  cau- 
tion and  care,  and  announce  its  discoveries  with  consideration 
and  modesty.  It  is  a  foolish  pride  that  boasts  over  novelty  as 
though  it  were  sure  to  be  truth ;  it  is  a  wise  humility  which 
clings  firmly  to  the  excellence  of  the  old  even  while  gratefully 
welcoming  the  light  of  a  fresher  revelation.  It  may  be  a  real 
merit  in  some  natures,  servile  by  tendency  and  habit,  to  break 
away  from  mere  authoritative  prescription  and  assert  their 
freedom ;  it  was  a  virtue  in  Dr.  Beecher,  whose  impulses  were 
80  strongly  centrifugal,  and  who  could  hardly  apply  the  word 
master  to  any  human  being  without  having  it  stick  in  his  throat, 
that  he  deferred  so  steadily  to  the  consenting  testimony  of  ages, 
and  listened  with  such  unfeigned  regard  to  the  voices  of  wise 
and  good  men  around  him. 

The  strong  personal  attachments  which  grew  up  between 
him  and  other  eminent  men  with  whom  he  labored,  have  in 
them  something  peculiarly  rich  and  beautiful.  In  these  attach- 
ments envy  seemed  to  find  no  place.  He  appeared  both  ready 
and  grateful  to  discover  and  recognize  ability  in  other  men,  and 
to  glory  in  their  genuine  worth  and  distinctions,  as  though  they 
were  a  part  of  his  own  possessions.  Whatever  evangelical 
Christianity  could  rightfully  claim,  he  appeared  to  regard  as  so 
much  real  wealth  accumulated  for  his  own  enrichment.  And 
he  was  drawn  to  other  noble  and  consecrated  natures  as 
naturally  as  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  pole,  and  held  to  them 
by  an  attraction  almost  as  enduring,  and  as  defiant  of  changing 
circumstances.  A  few  paragraphs  may  well  be  quoted,  illus* 
trating  the  nature,  tendencies  and  strength  of  these  friendships. 
Examples  are  scattered  through  the  volumes.    He  says : 
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*'  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Litchfield,  I  was  called  to  attend  the  ordiDation 
at  Plymouth  of  Mr.  Heart,  ever  after  that  my  very  special  friend.  I  loved 
him  as  he  did  me.  He  said  to  roe  one  day,  *  Beecher,  if  you  had  made  the 
least  effort  to  govern  us  young  men,  you  would  have  had  a  swarm  of  bees 
about  you  ;  but,  as  you  have  come  and  mixed  among  us,  you  can  do  with  as 
what  you  will.'" 

Dr.  Brainerd,  of  Philadelphia,  thus  testifies;  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten after  Dr.  Beecher'a  death : 

**  I  have  now  lived  over  fiAy  years,  with  all  of  my  professional  life  in  the 
crowd  of  cities,  and  must  say  that  no  man  except  Dr.  Beecher  ever  waked  in 
my  mind  the  reverence,  admiration,  confidence,  and  affection  which  for  the 
time  absorbed  heart  and  will,  and  led  me  captive,  a  willing  devotee.  Toward 
him  alone  have  I  had  the  enthusiasm  by  which  I  could  cheerfully  suffer  ybr 
him  and  with  him,  both  of  which  I  have  repeatedly  done.  I  believe  Dr* 
Beecher  had  kindled  the  same  sentiments  in  many  others  East  and  West." 

His  veneration  for  and  attachment  to  his  old  instructor;  Dr. 
D wight,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Of  him  Dr.  B.  thus 
speaks : 

"  Whenever  I  was  at  New  Haven,  I  always  went  to  see  him.  I  went  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  him  ;  I  did  not  suspect  that  he  wanted  to  see  me.  But 
I  discovered  his  attachment  more  manifestly  later,  for  if  I  failed  to  come  he 
noticed  it.  .  .  .  He  had  presentiments  of  me;  saw  in  my  preaching  what 
1  did  not,  and  leaned  on  me.  He  did  not  tell  roe  directly  how  he  regarded 
me,  but  showed  it  indirectly.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  preached  at  New 
Haven,  he  let  drop  some  things  as  if  he  thought  that,  in  some  respects,  I 
preached  better  than  he  did.  I  had  never  thejeast  suspicion  of  such  an  idea 
till  he  suggested  it  at  that  time." 

His  daughter,  Catherine,  contributes  the  following  incident : 

'*  The  news  of  Dr.  Dwight*s  death  was  brought  to  father  in  the  pulpit  when 
near  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  services.  I  was  present  at  the  time.  A  man 
came  in  suddenly,  went  up  to  the  pulpit  and  whispered  to  him.  Father 
turned  from  the  messenger  to  the  congregation,  and  said,  *Dr.  Dwight  is 
gone  !*  Then,  raising  his  hands,  he  said,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  as  if  be  be- 
held the  translation,  *  My  father  !  my  Father  !  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof."  The  congregation,  with  an  electric  impulse,  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  many  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears.  It  was  one  of  the  roost  impressive 
scenes  I  ever- witnessed." 

On  the  back  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Wisner  of  Boston, 
was  found  the  following  endorsement : 

*'  That  was  the  man  I  loved  the  best  of  all  on  earth.  1  never  pass  the  Old 
Sooth  but  that  I  think  of  Wisner." 
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The  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  him  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, of  New  Haven,  were  of  the  tonderest  and  noblest  kind.  In 
spite  of  tho  efforts  of  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover,  and  others,  to 
get  him  in  some  way  committed  against  Dr.  T.  and  his  theolo- 
gy, his  love  and  honor  kept  him  from  all  concessions.  He  once 
said  to  Dr.  Woods,  at  the  end  of  a  long  conversation,  in  his 
abrupt,  decisive  way : 

^  Dr.  Woods,  I  know  what  these  gentlemen  and  yon  wanL  They  want 
ne  to  say  what  will  go  to  implicate  Ta? lor  as  heretical,  and  I  never  will  do 
it ;  and  yoa  may  tell  them  so.*'    .    .    . 

Often,  in  the  long  coarse  of  efforts  to  involve  him  in  the  crusade  against 
New  Haven,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *  PII  never  denounce  Taylor.  To 
retch  Taylor  they  must  pass  over  my  dead  body.  My  bones  shall  whiten  on 
the  battle-field  beside  Taylor^s." 

**  Only  three  or  four  weeks  before  his  death,  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  him  tried  to  make  him  remember  a  distingoished  pastor  in  Connecticut, 
who  had  died  twelve  years  previously,  but  with  whom  he  had  once  been  par- 
ticularly intimate.  The  name,  once  familiar,  recalled  no  image  to  his  mind, 
fie  could  not  remember  the  roan.  Then  the  question  was  put,  '  Do  yon  re- 
member Dr.  Taylor  V  He  answered  suddenly,  placing  his  band  on  his  heart, 
•  Part  of  ma— part  of  use.' " 

There  are  two  apparently  opposite  qualities  which  appear 
with  more  or  less  prominence  in  all  broad  and  deep  minds. 
One  expresses  itself  in  the  tendency  to  abstraction  and  melan- 
choly ;  the  other  shows  itself  in  a  genuine  appreciation  of  hn- 
mor.  Tears  and  laughter  sacceed  each  other  in  the  life  of  all 
healthy  souls.  The  very  sensibility  which  makes  one  keenly 
and  profoundly  susceptible  to  that  which  is  sad  and  fearful  and 
solemn  in  life  generally,  if  there  is  mental  soundness,  opens  the 
eye  to  discern  the  ludicrous  and  detect  the  sources  of  merri- 
ment. Our  subject  illustrates  our  statement.  Dr.  Bcocher  had 
his  sombre  moods,  when  his  whole  being  would  havo  answered 
to  the  De  Profundis.  Clouds  sometimes  intercepted  nearly 
every  ray  of  light  which  streamed  upon  the  world  from  God*s 
providence  and  Christ's  gospel.  Now  and  then  a  gloom  and 
melancholy,  thoroughly  morbid,  struggled,  all  too  successfully, 
for  brief  periods,  with  his  natural  vivacity  and  his  vigorous 
faith.  Dyspepsia  and  nervous  prostration  occasionally  extorted 
a  cry  almost  agonizing,  and  changed  his  usually  hopeful  speech 
into  lugubrious  prophecies* 
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One  of  his  sons  gives  an  accoant  of  his  mental  state  at  the 
time  of  his  settlement  in  Boston,  which  illustrates  the  sombre 
side  of  his  spirit: 

"  I  spent  a  week  in  Boston  at  the  installation.  Father  was  quite  unwell 
with  dyspepsia  ;  he  suffered  much  from  fear,  and  does  still.  1  never  knew  him 
more  cast  down.  He  felt  as  though  his  course  was  finished.  He  had  serious 
thoughts  of  sending  for  you,  and  had  even  written  the  letter,  but  concluded  to 
wait  and  see  how  he  got  over  the  Sabbath.  This  waa  Friday.  He  took  a 
chair  and  turned  it  down  before  the  fire  and  laid  down.  'Ah,  William,'  said 
he, '  I'm  done  over,  Pm  done  over.'  Mother  told  him  he  had  oAen  thought  so 
before,  and  yet  in  two  days  had  been  nearly  well  again.  '  Yes;  but  I  never 
was  so  low  before.  It's  all  over  with  me !  1  only  want  to  get  my  mind  com- 
posed in  God, — but  it  is  hard  to  see  such  a  door  of  usefulness  set  open  and 
not  be  able  to  enter.'  You  may  be  sure  I  felt  this  deeply.  He  seemed  so 
certain  that  I  almost  feared  it  was  so." 

And  yet  a  few  days  later  we  find  him  girding  up  his  loins, 
and,  full  of  hope  and  energy,  entering  upon  the  varied  and  per- 
haps most  significant  labors  of  his  entire  pastorate. 

Bat  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  Dr.  Beecher's  spirits,  his  great 
out-door  activity,  his  strong  social  feelings,  and  his  all-vitaliz- 
ing energy  of  mind  and  heart,  rendered  his  experience  mostly 
a  sunny  one,  and  filled  the  social  circles  which  he  frequented 
with  a  rare  zest.  He  could  never  be  dull  and  heavy,  and  none 
but  the  most  stupid  natures  could  remain  long  in  contact  with  him 
without  catching  something  of  his  magnetic  vivacity  and  intensi- 
ty. His  enthusiasm,  even  in  later  life,  was  intense  and  constant 
enough  to  seem  almost  boyish,  and  he  could  never  put  on  the 
dignified  reserve  which  was  expected  to  accompany  such  clerical 
eminence.  He  had  chiefly  the  dignity  of  manhood,  not  that  of 
manners.  He  never  demanded  anything  for  his  position ;  he 
was  thoroughly  content  with  the  deference  silently  claimed  by 
his  abilities  and  character.  Never  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  be 
the  parent,  he  seemed  yet  more  the  companion  of  his  children. 
Utterly  free  from  pretence  and  assumption,  caring  nothing  for 
mere  etiquette,  yet  aiming  to  make  all  intercourse  minister  to 
joy  and  profit,  hfi  was  the  life  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and 
the  most  original  of  men  in  his  minor  methods  of  life, — if  it  is 
at  all  proper  to  speak  of  methods  in  connection  with  such 
spontaneities  as  marked  his  daily  doings. 
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His  family  circle  was  a  rare  one,  in  many  rcspecta.  The 
wives  who  shared  with  him  the  oxpcricDoes  of  life  were  women 
of  unusual  eEdowmcnts  and  moral  worth,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  sphere  and  funetioDS,  and  sympathizing  with  bim  through- 
oat  almost  the  entire  range  of  bis  being.  His  sister,  known  as 
Annt  Esther,  an  inmate  of  the  family  for  mnch  of  the  time,  was 
at  once  his  stimulant,  adviser,  and  critic.  Aa  his  children  grew 
up,  one  by  one,  showing  early  the  elements  of  that  varied  and 
remarkable  power  which  has  made  them  so  famous,  the  home- 
life  grew  more  and  more  significant,  unique,  stimnlatin^  and 
merry.  The  chastening  influence  of  bereavements  mellowed 
the  spirit  of  Dr.  B.,  making  his  aflcctiona)  life  richer  and  deeper 
and  attaching  the  domestic  sympathies  of  the  household  to  the 
immortal  sphere.  The  various  pictures  of  home-life  which  are 
scattered  through  these  volumes,  painted  by  the  several  artists 
whose  skill  is  not  more  noticeable  than  ia  their  reverent  and 
affectionate  enthusiasm,  are  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  respecta- 
ble gallery,  and  attractive  enough  to  secure  attontioD  and  study. 
The  father  is  a  many-sided  subject,  and  few  would  tire  in  look- 
ing at  the  varied  phases  in  whicli  he  is  here  exhibited.  As  with 
other  men,  so  with  him,  his  real  characteristics  come  out  freely 
and  plainly  in  the  unstndied  intercourse  of  homo,  in  his  familiar 
correspondence,  in  the  unreserved  freedom  which  marked  his 
intercourse  with  friends,  in  the  habits  of  private  life,  and  in  the 
eudden  jets  of  thought  and  feeling  which  nobody  could  antici- 
pate, and  which  few  observers  could  easily  forget.  Only  a  few 
illustrations  can  be  selected  from  the  many  which  are  here 
treasured. 

Here  is  a  statement  bringing  out  the  general  characteristic 
of  the  homo  life,  that  our  readers,  for  more  reasons  tlian  one, 
will  thank  us  for  copying : 

"  Tbe  law  of  hii  fimil;  waa  ibat,  if  anj  one  hid  ■  good  thiDg,  he  nmat  not 
Iceep  it  to  hiinulf  i  if  bs  etraU  nj  ■  faony  Mag,  he  wu  booDd  to  say  it ;  if 
s  severo  xhiog,  no  msller— llie  ae>«ret  llie  beiier,  if  wall  put;  eTerj  ooemaal 
be  ready  to  lake  as  well  ae  gite.  The  doclur  iieni  aalied  any  favora  of  bia 
childTen,  nor  stood  B(oa  hi*  dignity  in  cncuunlers  of  wit  or  logic  When  thay 
grappled  him,  be  tHi||^MaM  grappie  in  eacncat,  and  the;  well  koew  wlttt 
they  had  to  BSpWtfl^^^^^H^-'    ■ 

The  dootOff  afl^^^^^HUM^  hi*  ahildiM  bad  th«j  lefraiiKd,  it  lair 
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argument,  from  putting  forth  every  atom  of  logical  strength  they  poBsesaed. 
Moreover,  in  his  house,  argument  was  always  argument,  and  fair  argument 
Opinions  were  canvassed  without  ceremony  ;  but  there  must  he  no  sophistry, 
no  unfairness.  He  expected  originality  ;  he  encouraged  independence ;  \k% 
inspired  boldness ;  he  trained  to  mental  toughness,  tenacity  and  endurance. 
The  only  law  of  thought  in  his  household  was  to  keep  to  the  point.  Nothing 
really  roused  his  wrath  like  an. illogical  or  sophistical  course  of  reasoning. 
.  .  .  To  look  in  upon  some  hotly-contested  theological  discussion,  a  stran- 
ger might  have  said  the  doctor  and  his  children  were  angry  with  each  other* 
Never ;  they  were  only  in  earnest.    Vol.  II.,  pp.  667-8. 

*'  It  was  an  exuberant  and  glorious  life  while  it  lasted.  The  atmosphere  of 
his  household  was  replete  with  moral  oxygen-^full  charged  with  intelleotaal 
electricity.  Nowhere  else  have  we  felt  anything  resembling  or  equalling  it.  Il 
was  a  kind  of  moral  heaven,  the  purity,  vivacity,  inspiration,  and  enthusiasm 
of  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  have  lost  it,  and  feel  that  in  this  world 
there  is,  there  can  be,  *  no  place  like  home.*  "    Vol.  II.,  p.  309. 

The  following  account  of  his  ambition  to  excel  in  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  while  turning  to  it  for  relaxation  from  severer  labor, 
is  instructive,  and  has  its  counterparts  elsewhere. 

'*  He  had  learned  to  play  the  violin  while  in  college,  and  every  day  prac- 
tised the  liveliest  airs.  But  if  any  of  the  girls  began  to  take  a  dancing  step, 
he  would  make  the  violin  give  a  doleful  screech,  and  thus  always  ended  every 
attempt  to  dance.  Some  of  the  family,  very  sensitive  to  musical  defects,  were 
particularly  annoyed  by  a  monotonous  tune  he  sometimes  played,  and  so, 
when  they  happened  to  be  late  in  the  morninc«  he  would  station  himself  on 
the  stairs,  and  play  over  this  miserable  air  till  all  the  delinquents  made  their 
appearance. 

They  tell  queer  stories  now  in  East  Hampton  about  that  violin.  They  say, 
when  father  first  went  there,  the  bojs  would  gather  around  the  window,  thick 
as  flies  on  a  lump  of  sugar ;  and  once  he  suddenly  threw  up  the  sash,  jumped 
out,  and  chased  them  up  and  down  the  street,  to  the  great  merriment  of  the 
youngsters.'*    Vol.  I.,  pp.  146-6. 

^*  Often  his  old  faithful  friend,  the  violin,  was  called  into  requisition,  and  he 
would  play  antiquated  contra  dances  and  scotch  airs  out  of  a  venerable  yellow 
roaaic-book  which  had  come  down  the  vale  of  years  with  him  from  East 
Hampton.  .  .  .  He  aspired  with  ardent  longings  to  Money  Musk,  Col- 
lege Hornpipe,  and  sundry  other  tunes  arranged  in  unfavorable  keys,  althoog 
be  invariably  broke  down,  and  ended  the  performance  with  a  pshaw !  .  .  • 
Theae  musical  performances  sometimes  inspirited  him  and  his  young  audience 
to  the  verge  of  indiscretion.  When  mother  was  gone  to  bed  before  him, 
be  could  be  wrought  upon  by  the  petitions  of  the  children  to  exhibit  for  their 
aatoniahment  and  delight  the  wonders  of  the  double  shuffle,  which  he  said  he 
laedl  to  dance  on  the  barn  floor  at  corn  huskings  when  he  was  a  young  man« 
•    •    •    •    These  innocent  evening  gala  hours,  like  everything  else,  were  a 
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part  of  his  system  of  legimeD.  'If  I  were  to  (fo  to  bed,'  be  woald  say,  'it 
the  key  at  which  I  leave  off  preaching,  I  should  toss  and  tumble  all  night.  I 
must  let  off  steam  gradually,  and  then  I  can  sleep  like  a  child.'  "  Vol.  II., 
pp.  118-19. 

Having  allowed  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Catherine  to  speak  of  that 
violin,  Thomas  E.  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  final  refer- 
ence to  it : 

**  One  day  (1843-4),  as  we  sat  writing  in  his  study,  he  suddenly  broke  out, 
without  any  warning  or  introduction,  *  Tom,  I  wish  I  coold  ha?e  heard  Pa^ 
— (g  soft) — a-ni-ni !'  Getting  up  at  once,  and  walking  to  his  rusty,  three-, 
stringed  fiddle,  he  took  it  up,  thummed  the  strings,  tuned,  sounded  a  tone  or 
two  unsatisfied,  and  said,  *  If  I  could  only  play  what  I  hear  inside  of  me,  Vi 
beat  Pag-a-ni-ni.*  He  felt  disquieted — unsatisfied,  but  gradually  contented 
himself  with  *  Merrily  O  !' "    Vol.  IT.,  pp.  517-18. 

Here  is  a  choice  bit  of  playfulness  from  a  letter  to  his  wife: 

*^  Mondai/ morning,  I  have  but  a  few  moments,  just  to  tell  yoo  bowl 
look. 

Now  you  roust  surely  remember  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  rather  a  thin, 
spare  face,  a  great  nose,  and  blue  eyes  ;  just  above  my  nose,  in  my  forehead, 
is  the  cavity  of  wisdom,  and  just  above  that  my  hair,  which  is  now  getting  to 
be  long,  and  stands  out  in  all  directions,  giving  me  an  appearance  of  fierce- 
ness which  might  alarm,  were  it  not  apparent,  every  time  I  speak  or 
laugh,  that  my  teeth  are  gone,  so  thai  I  cannot  bite,  and  did  not  the  cross  in 
my  forehead  appear  as  the  token  of  a  religious,  placable  disposition.  This 
may  sufiice  to  assuie  you  that  no  great  change  of  features  has  as  yet  befallen 
me."     Vol.  1.,  pp.  190-1. 

His  lack  of  order,  and  hisinability  to  give  his  attention  to 
many  little  personal  matters,  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  an  inci- 
dent narrated  by  Prof.  Stowe : 

'*  One  day,  after  the  printers  had  been  on  tenter-books  forty-eight  hours  for 
some  copy,  he  hastily  finished  his  manuscript  in  his  study,  crushed  it  into 
the  crown  of  the  hat  that  lay  nearest  him,  clapped  another  hai  on  his 
head,  drove  down  to  the  city,  rushed  up  to  the  printing  office,  and  snatched 
ofifhitf  hat. 
*  Here's  your  copy — h'm — h'm.  Well,  if  it  isn't  here  it's  somewhere  else  !* 
The  copy  was  still  in  the  hat  that  was  left  at  home.  Bat  who  could  be 
angry  with  so  much  good  nature,  even  if  it  were  a  plague  ?"  Vol.  II,  p* 
337. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  copy,  in 
spite  of  its  length,  the  account  given  by  Henry  Ward,  of  the 
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setting  out  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  the  West,  be- 
fore which  he  was  to  make  a  defence  against  a  charge  of  heresy 
preferred  by  Dr.  Wilson.  It  sets  forth  the  habits  of  Dr.  B. 
just  referred  to,  in  the  most  entertaining  and  vivid  way.  The 
picture  doubtless  owes  something  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  as 
well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  subject : 

**  You  who  live  remote  from  Walnut  Hills  have,  notwithstanding,  heard 
something  of  one  of  our  stars,  Lyman  Beecher.  But,  though  of  note  as  a  pub- 
lic character,  he  is  not  less  famous  and  interesting  in  private  life.  Indeed, 
we,  who  see  him  daily,  imagine  that  he  exhibits  more  unequivocal  marks  of 
genius  in  the  domestic  than  in  a  wider  sphere  ;  for  in  the  pulpit,  (thanks  to 
the  attention  of  Aunt  Esther,)  he  wears  whole  stockings,  has  decent  handker- 
chiefs and  cravats,  a  tidy  coat,  and  never  wears  one  boot  and  one  shoe  togeth- 
er ;  and  in  his  published  works  who  can  see,  through  the  type,  either  the 
manuscript  or  the  writei  ? 

But  in  his  family,  and  unmolested  by  feminine  pertinacity  of  neatness,  his 
genius  peeps  forth  in  various  negligences  of  apparel,  particularly  his  shirt- 
sleeves, open  bosom,  and  ample  display  of  flannel.  As  if  to  put  the  broadest 
seal  upon  his  genius,  Nature  seems  to  have  ordained  that  he  shall  study  half 
undressed. 

But  if  we  admire  these  marks  of  innate  abilities  which  appear  on  the  exte- 
rior, no  less  are  we  surprised  at  those  which  he  exhibits  as  a  business  man. 
Let  me  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  departure  for  Dayton. 

Having  several  weeks  for  preparation,  he  felt  secure,  and  made  no  attempt 
at  a  beginning  until  the  day  before.  Then,  while  cutting  up  stumps  in  the 
garden,  he  fell  upon  apian  for  his  defence,  which  was  indicated  to  us  by  his 
precipitate  retreat  from  his  stump  to  his  study.  In  the  afternoon  he  dragged 
me  away  six  miles,  in  excess  of  patriotism,  to  deposit  his  vote.  Before  going 
to  bed,  he  charged  me  to  be  up  early,  for  he  must  get  ready,  and  the  boat  waa 
to  start  at  nine. 

The  morning  opened  on  a  striking  scene.  As  I  emerged  from  my  room, 
the  doctor  was  standing  in  his  study  door-way,  a  book  under  each  arm,  with 
a  third  in  his  hands,  in  which  he  was  searching  for  quotations.  In  n  hour 
and  a  half  all  his  papers  were  to  be  collected,  (and  from  whence !)  books  as- 
sorted, breakfast  eaten,  clothes  packed,  and  horse  harnessed. 

After  a  hasty  meal,  whew  !  he  goes  up  stairs,  opens  every  drawer,  and  paws 
over  all  the  papers,  leaving  them  in  confusion,  and  down  stairs  again  to. the 
drawers  in  his  study,  which  are  treated  in  like  manner.  He  fills  his  arms  with 
books,  and  papers,  and  sermons,  and  straightway  seems  to  forget  what  he 
wanted  them  for,  for  he  falls  td  assorting  them  vigorously  denovo. 

Eight  o*clock,  and  not  half  ready.    Boat  starts  at  nine. 

*  Where's  my  Burton  V 

*  Father,  I  have  found  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.' 

*  DonH  want  it.  Where  did  I  put  that  paper  of  extracts?  Can't  yon  make 
out  another?    Where  did  I  lay  ^y  opening  notes?    Here,  Henry,  pot  thia 
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book  in  the  earritge.  Stop !  ^ve  it  to  me.  Let's  tee— niD  up  ttmin  for  ny 
Begitter.    No,  no !  Tto  brooght  it  down. 

Htif  ptst  eight.    Not  readj.    Three  miles  to  go.    Hone  not  op. 

At  length  the  doctor  completes  his  assortment  of  books  and  papers,  packs, 
or  rather  stuflb,  his  clothes  into  a  carpet-bag,  no  key  to  look  it,  ties  the  han- 
dles, and  leares  it  gaping. 

At  length  we  are  ready  to  start.  A  tronk  tumbles  oat  of  one  side  as 
Thomas  tumbles  in  the  other.  1  roTcrse  the  order, — tumble  Tom  out,  the 
trunk  in.  At  last  all  are  aboard,  and  father  driTcs  out  of  the  yard,  holding 
the  reins  in  one  hand,  shaking  hands  with  a  student  with  the  other,  gmog 
Charles  directions  with  his  month-^at  least  that  part  not  ooenpied  with  an  ap- 
ple ;  for  since  applea  were  plenty,  he  has.  made  it  a  practice  to  drive  with  one 
rein  in  the  right  hand  and  the  other  in  the  left,  with  an  apple  in  each,  biting 
them  alternately,  thus  raising  and  lowering  the  reins  like  threads  on  a  loom. 
Away  we  go,  Charley  horse  on  the  full  canter  down  the  long  hill,  the  car- 
riage bouncing  and  bounding  OTcr  the  stones,  father  alternately  telling  Tom 
how  to  get  the  harness  mended,  and  showing  me  the  true  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Huna !  We  thunder  alongaide  the  boat  just  in  time."  Vol.  IL  pp. 
353-6. 

Of  the  efforts  and  yearnings  of  Dr.  B.  for  the  conversion  of 
his  children,  of  the  grateful  joj  with  which  he  witnessed  their 
consecration  to  Ood,  of  the  unselfish  pride  that  filled  his  .  heart 
as  he  saw  their  developing  powers  and  witnessed  their  Chris- 
tian soccesses,  of  the  straggles  through  which  he  passed  when 
the  profoundedt  wishes  of  his  heart  for  his  offspring  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  thwarted,  and  of  the  almost  voiceless  agonj 
with  which  he  bowed  down  under  the  bereavements  and  loneli- 
ness brought  him  by  death  and  changes,  we  cannot  stop  to 
speak.  The  greatness  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  made  its 
sorrows  press  it  like  a  mountain,  filled  its  wounds  with  the 
keenest  pain,  and  rendered  its  desolation  like  a  deserted  and 
silent  city.  When  children  have  such  testimonies  as  the  follow- 
ing  to  bear,  there  is  evidence  that  he  who  stood  in  the  centre 
of  their  home  circle  was  a  rare  father,  not  less  than  a  man  of 
distinction.  It  is  his  youngest  son  who  tells  the  following.  It 
relates  to  a  period  when  his  pecuniary  resources  were  very  un- 
reliable : 

''One  morning,  after  I  had  brought  him  the  mail,  I  came  back  to  the  study 
and  found  him  tear-blind,  and  trying  to  explain  a  letter  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Tom,  you  can  get  some  boots  now — here's  some  money  ;  and  your 
mother  can  get  you  a  Test  from  -— -*> ;  and  sot9  you'll  stay  with  ne! 
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This  '  staying  with  him'  wm,  io  the  time  of  it,  trying  to  moi  yet  it  enriched 
me  with  my  only  deep  knowledge  of  father's  loving  heart.  I  was  a  maD^> 
graduated,  and  competent  to  work  and  support  him ;  yet  he  ioaiated  od  my 
staying  with  him  to  be  aopported.  He  felt  that  I  was  unsettled  in  religion, 
and  was  set  in  his  determination  to  keep  me  near  him  and  lead  me  to  ssfetjr. 
Of  course,  irritated  by  frequent  reproaches  from  the  thoughtless  for  '  living  en 
my  father,'  I  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  o»any  a  passionste  discnssion 
came  up  between  us  about  the  matter.  I  never  gave  up  entirely  until  one 
morning,  as  I  stood  impatient  on  the  south  step  of  the  study,  in  the  sun.  He 
came  out  suddenly,  not  knowing  I  was  there.  He  soiffed  the  air,  looked  sp 
into  the  maples,  down  upon  me,  put  both  hands  upon  my  shouldeiSi  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  aaid,  with  broken  utterance, — 

*  Tom,  I  love  you  ;  you  mustn't  go  away  and  leave  me.  They're  all  goae 
— Jim's  at  college.    I  want  one  chicken  under  my  wing.' 

Of  course  1  staid  by  until  I  left  with  a  blessing.**    Vol.  IL  pp.  606^7. 


From  Catherine's  accoant  of  the  bereavement  which  fell  on 
him  and  on  the  bomOi  when  bis  first  wife  passed  away,  we  copy 
the  following : 

**  He  rarely  spoke  of  the  loss  that  wrong  his  brave  but  fainting  heart  that 
strove  to  keep  up  strength  and  courage  by  counting  its  blessings  instead  of  its 
pains.  But  years  after,  one  day,  pointing  to  a  large  basket,  he  said, '  Henry, 
there  are  the  sermons  I  wrote  the  year  after  your  mother  died,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  good  for  anything.' 

Never  do  the  reverses  of  life  so  unman  the  sool  as  on  the  festivals  that 
bring  together  a  family  after  its  golden  circle  is  broken.  At  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day  after  mother  died  we  assembled  round  the  table,  all  dressed  in  onr 
newly  finished  suits,  the  house  all  in  perfect  order,  our  store-room  filled  with 
abundance  of  presents,  our  table  loaded  with  the  nicest  specimens  of  culinary 
skill.  When  all  were  in  order,  and  father  was  to  '  ask  the  blessing,'  we 
waited  long  in  silence,  while  the  great  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks  amid  the 
sighs  and  tears  of  all  around.  Then  followed,  in  a  calm,  snbdned  voice,  snch 
an  ofiering  of  patient,  peaceful  thankfulness  and  love,  as  if  the  gentle  spirit 
we  mourned  was  near,  shedding  peace  and  comfort  from  her  wings.**  YoL  I. 
pp.  326-7. 

And  one  more  pictnre  from  '  this  domestic  oollectioni  trans- 
ferred from  tbe  memory  of  Thomas  K.  to  these  pages,  may  fit- 
tingly close  the  series.  It  ends  the  reminiscences  which  he 
sends  to  the  editor: 

'^  Have  you  ever  seen  him,  Charley,  persevering  in  the  hymn  at  family 
prayers  during  those  years  after  his  singing-boys  and  girls  were  all  gone 
away,  leaving  him  and  mother  as  boarders  in  their  own  house  ?  I  was  verily 
moved  to  tears  when  I  was  present  (1847  or  1848),  for  I  zememhexed  a  ehoir 
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of  08  at  prayers.  And  when  I  saw  the  same  old  '  TUlage  hymn-books,*  and 
■at  in  the  same  room,  and  saw  father  go  to  the  study  and  fetch  his  fiddle,  and 
tane  it,  to  sing  *  Joy  to  the  World* — his  Toice  serving  him  only  occasionally, 
«nd  mother's  more  perscTering  than  strong — yet  somehow  the  fiddle  remind- 
ed me  of  father's  old  time,  style  and  expression.  Yes,  we  went  throogh  all 
the  verses,  and  when  father's  voice  failed  from  the  pitch,  his  lips  kept  the 
time  and  the  words  till  his  voice  could  master  the  easier  tone  ;  and  so  they 
ting  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding,  while  I  dreamed  and  dried  my 
eyes.  Since  then  I've  heard  the  fiddle  bearing  up  the  music  all  alone  at  fam- 
ily prayer  in  Boston  ;  not  a  voice  to  join  in,  yet  at  least  three  of  us  following 
the  words,  while  dear  old  father  persevered  in  the  music  to  the  end.  O,  Char- 
ley, we  most  have  a  family  meeting  in  heaven,  and  sing  and  have  prayeis 
•gain!"    Vol,  II.  p.  618. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  these  aspects  of  Dr.  B.'s  charac- 
ter and  life,  both  because  they  show  the  real  elements  of  the 
man,  and  because  they  are  needed  to  supplement  what  is  gen- 
erally known  of  him  through  his  public  career  and  labors.  Of 
bis  rugged  mental  vigor,  his  brusque  originality  in  thought  and 
style,  his  independence  and  moral  courage,  his  prominent  and 
valuable  labors  in  the  early  stages  of  the  temperance  struggle, 
bis  conflicts  with  the  Old  School  Theology  and  with  Unitarian- 
ism, — of  all  these  things  no  well-informed  reader  needs  to  be 
reminded.  But  the  gentle  and  afiTectional  qualities  which  be- 
longed to  him  were  but  little  known  to  the  public. 

In  the  light  of  this  biography  we  are  able  to  see  phases  of 
the  man  which  add  to  his  attractiveness,  and  show  a  breadth 
of  spirit  not  generally  accorded  to  him  by  the  public  estimates. 
Though  without  great  learning,  he  was  thoroughly  educated  for 
his  practical  sphere ;  and  lacking  the  graces  of  a  generous  and 
finished  culture,  he  carried  with  him  an  unusually  vigorous  and 
well-trained  mind.  He  was  a  consecrated  toiler  in  the  field  of 
Christian  effort ;  the  sheaves  multiplied  steadily  beneath  his 
busy  hands;  his  diligence  and  zeal  stimulated  others  to  emu- 
late him ;  and  from  the  bosom  of  his  own  home  he  drew  all  his 
stalwart  sons  into  the  same  glorious  service,  and  left  them  to 
bear  upward  and  afar  a  striking  illustration  of  the  sacred  word, 
which  tells  us  that  the  works  of  the  resting  laborer  do  surely 
follow  him. 

In  earnestness  of  purpose,  in  singleness  of  aim,  in  Christian 
simplicity  of  heart,  in  devotion  to  religion,  in  self-forgetfulness 
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of  service,  in  purity  of  motive,  in  steadiness  of  faith,  and  in  the 
fervor  of  love,  he  kept  himself  in  his  calling,  and  won  such  tri- 
umphs there  as  may  well  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. If  his  mind,  artistically  judged,  lacks  symmetry  and 
completeness,  yet  when  tried  by  the  needed  service  which  was 
rendered  by  it  to  the  highest  of  human  objects,  we  may  well 
acknowledge  its  nobility,  and  thank  God  for  its  needed  minis- 
try. Such  spirits  as  he  are  yet  needed,  and  will  be  while  so 
much  work  remains  that  only  a  heroic  courage,  animated  by 
Christian  faith,  can  accomplish.  His  active  life  was  a  vast  and 
steady  power,  whose  qualities  wo  trust  these  volumes  may 
clearly  define  for  many  sympathetic  inquirers,  and  perpetuate 
througlf  many  coming  years. 


abt.  vn.— contemporary  literature. 


A  DiCTiONABT  07  THB  BiBLB,  Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geogmhy 
and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  WiUlun  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of  the  «  Dic- 
tionaries of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  «  Biography  and  Mjrthology"  and 
••Geography."    In  Three  Volumes.    London:  John  Murray.    1863. 

This  is  not  a  new  book  io  the  sense  that  most  which  we  notice  are ;  bat, 
as  it  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  as  the  high  duties  mast  be 
added  to  the  prices  of  the  times  to  procare  it,  the  circulation  of  it  in  thia  coun- 
try has  been  far  less  than  it  would  have  been  two  years  previoua  to  the 
war.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Library 
of  a  minister  who  makes  any  effort  to  prepare  himself  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  sacred  office  in  our  day.  There  is  this  advantage  in  procuring  this  work, 
which,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  supersedes  all  the  predecessors  of  its  kind,  that 
it  is  on  its  own  subjects  a  library  in  itself,  and  the  purchase  of  it  is,  therefore, 
in  the  end,  very  great  economy. 

In  these  times  of  deficient  salaries,  if  a  church  wishes  to  make  the  pastor  a 
present,  if  this  book  is  not  already  on  his  shelves,  be  certain  it  is  soon  placed 
there.  Absolute  inability  is  the  only  reason,  in  most  cases,  it  was  not  there 
a  year  ago.  Such  a  present  cannot  be  forgotten  during  the  life  of  the  receiv* 
er,  and  it  can  only  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

Most  superintendents  of  Sabbath  schools  would  find  this  book  of  great  ser- 
vice to  them,  and  in  most  cases  it  would  be  %  matter  of  economy  to  those  su- 
perintendents who  intend  to  succeed Jn  creating  or  preserving  a  love  of  the 
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tlod  J  of  tbe  Bible  in  their  eeheob.  Saob  a  thing  mbboI  be  doee  wilbeal  leai 
labor  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  evperinteadent,  and  eneh  atndy  will  reqoira  many 
books  even  to  make  op  in  part  for  tbe  abeenoe  of  this  from  his  library. 
0  There  are  over  three  thousand  pages  in  these  three  Tolomes.  The  iUns- 
trative  cots  are  nnmeioiis  and  important  The  whole,  though  presenting  the 
veenlts  of  great  lesroing,  is  rendered  by  translations  of  terms  from  other  lan- 
gnages,  so  easy  thai  the  inteUigent  English  reader  may  aTsil  hiviBelf  of  this 
vsst  store  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  well  for  the  canse  of  sound  and  intelli- 
gent piety  when  such  books  shall  be  (bund  in  the  libraries  of  laymen  as  well 
as  clergymen. 

Tkb  AxBBiCAir  AmnjAL  Ctclopjsdia  and  Bmtter  of  LnporCsnt  Erents  of  the 
Tear  1864.  Embradng  Political,  CitII,  mStarj  and  Social  Aflkiza;  PnbHc 
IXoeuments;  Biocraphy,  Statiitiei,  Oommeroe,  Finance,  litentare.  Science, 
Agricultore  and  Mechanical  Industry.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  (Jo.    1866. 

Gren.  Grant  of  right  comes  to  the  front  in  this  volnmew  The  o^hralions  of 
the  army  and  nayy  of  right  also  demand  and  receiye  in  this  record  of  the 
year  extensive  and  able  articles.  Very  mneh  of  the  Annual  of  1894  most  be 
devoted  to  tbe  war  and  subjects  immediately  connected  with  it.  By  the  help 
of  this  volume  with  its  admirable  illustrations,  one  is  able  to  follow  the  army 
day  by  day  in  the  mighty  operations  of  the  year. 

It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  tbe  price  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  book- 
making  increased  at  least  to  a  point  fully  double  the  prices  before  the  war, 
the  end  of  making  many  books  has  not  come.  We  are  informed  in  the  admi- 
rable article  on  "Literature  and  Literary  Progress,*'  that  the  number  of 
works  published  in  this  country  during  the  year  was  9,088,  and  that,  too,  ex- 
closive  of  pamphlets,  reports,  circulars,  catalogoee,  single  sermons  and  other 
issues  of  this  nature.  The  number  of  reprints  of  foreign  books  was  very  lim- 
ited in  itself,  and  relatively  less  than  the  reprinta  of  American  books  in  other 
countriea.    *'  Who  reads  an  American  book  V* 

**  Of  the  poblieationa  of  the  year,"  [says  this  authority,]  **  25  appertained 
to  military  science ;  143  to  the  domain  of  history,  of  which  13  were  histories 
of  the  war  ;  14  histories  of  battles  or  csmpaigns ;  53  narrative  or  didactic 
works  on  subjects  appertaining  to  the  war,  though  not  strictly  aad  formally 
hlatories ;  33  Amencan  were  local  and  other  histories,  having  no  relation  to 
the  war ;  87  were  histories  of  other  countries  or  of  the  United  Sutes  and  col- 
onies during  or  before  the  Revolution  ;  7  were  historical  reorints  ;  8  were 
historical  magazines  or  transactions  of  historical  societies,  ana  8  ecclesiastical 
histories. 

The  number  of  works  on  topics  connected  with  political,  social,  financial 
and  statistical  science  waa  187 ;  philology,  10  ;  technology  and  technical  sci- 
ence, 36 ;  agriculture,  18  ;  medical  science,  54 ;  legal  treatises  and  essays 
and  compilations  of  laws,  68  ;  educational  science,  43  ;  geography  and  trav- 
el, 30 ;  essays  and  didactic  literature,  65 ;  pjoetry  and  music,  165 ;  nov- 
els, 242,  of  which  9  only  were  professedly  religions  fictions ;  juvenile  books, 
438 ;  and  miscellaneous,  19." 

The  articles  on  obituaries  and  surgery  are  painful  but  necessary  ;  and  the 
*'  Public  DocnmeAta"  volaminona  and  important ;  the  ^  Petiolenm"  peeoliar 
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and  of  coarse  exciting  to  those  ^ho  bare  iDTestmeDts  in  this  new  and  won- 
derful source  of  wealth.  Taken  altogether  the  ToloiDe  is  such  as  not  to  be  a 
disappointment  for  those  who  were  awaiting  it  with  anxious  expectations,  and 
to  excite  hijcher  anticipations  for  the  next. 

J.  H.  Colton's  Axbbican  ScHOot.  Qvabto  Qxoorapht,  Gomprishig  the  Sereral 
Departments  of  Mathematical,  Fhysical  and  Civil  Geography  ;  with  an  Atlas  of 
more  than  One  Hundred  Steel  Plate  Maps,  Profiles  and  Plans  on  Forty-two 
large  Sheets,  drawn  on  a  new  and  uniform  System  of  Scales.  By  G.  Wool- 
worth  Colton.    New  York :  Ivison,  Fhinney,  Blakeman  ft  Co.    1865. 

On  good  ground  it  is  claimed  for  this  new  school-hook,  in  a  study  whose 
importance  is  fast  coming  to  be  appreciated  in  some  measure  according  to  its 
usefulness,  that,  while  it  treats  the  three  great  branches  of  its  subject  with 
fulness,  it  is  so  condensed  that  a  student  of  ordinary  ability  can  master  it  in 
a  reasonable  time.  It  is  a  great  saving,  both  in  time  and  useless  perplexity, 
to  have  the  maps  placed,  not  only  in  the  same  book  where  the  map  questions 
are  found,  but  especially,  as  in  this  book,  on  the  page  opposite  the  qoestionsy 
so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  turning  the  leaves  while  seeking  the  an- 
swers. There  are  also  review  exercises  arranged  with  a  view  to  discipline 
the  student  in  connected  description. 

Physical  geography  is  much  better  understood  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
The  more  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  branch  the  more  fruitful  it  be- 
comes in  practical  results  in  various  occupations  and  spheres  of  life.  ThOk 
navigator  cannot  neglect  this  branch  of  study  without  justly  laying  himself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  recklessness  as  to  life  and  property.  Due  attention  is 
paid  to  this  department  just  at  that  place  and  point  of  time  where  and  when 
the  student  has  mastered  the  facts  and  details  which  are  pre-requisite  to  the 
easy  and  successful  study  of  it.  The  maps,  both  for  this  department  and  the 
others,  are  unsurpassed^  and,  one  may  almost  conclude,  perfect,  at  least  as 
maps  can  now  be  made,  by  the  roost  advanced  arts.  By  adhering  to  system 
in  the  scales  on  which  the  maps  are  drawn,  the  size  of  the  maps  help  the  stu- 
dent to  form  some  proper  estimate  of  the  relative  extent  of  different  countries. 
The  simple  device  of  printing  all  names  of  land  divisions  in  a  given  type,  and 
the  names  of  all  divisions  of  water  and  the  names  of  cities  respectively  in  oth- 
er and  different  types,  uniformly,  greatly  assists  the  eye  in  its  search  on  these 
maps  to  catch  the  object  of  search. 

Its  pronouncing  vocabulary  is  very  extensive  and  reliable,  and,  what  is 
another  great  saving  of  labor,  many  of  the  more  difficult  names  have  their 
pronunciation  indicated  in  the  text  itself,  perhaps  the  only  successful  way  in 
which  many  pupils  can  be  induced  to  pay  attention  to  pronunciation.  The 
pictorial  illustrations  are,  not  only  attractive,  but  much  more  instructive  than 
those  which  occupy  frequently  too  great  an  amount  of  the  space  in  other 
books.  The  price,  though  considerable  for  a  school-book,  is  relatively  very 
low,  and  it  will  so  seem  if  we  remember  that  we  have  the  text  book  and  atlas 
both  in  one  volume.  A  good  hook  is  cheap  at  any  price,  as  compared  with  a 
poor  one  even  as  a  gratuity. 

The  quarto  form  may  be  objected  to  by  some  as  being  inconvenient,  but  it 
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mast  be  remembered  thtt  it  U  necessary  to  such  perfection  in  the  maps,  and 
it  is  certainly  more  convenient  to  hsTe  both  atlas  and  book  in  one  volume  than 
to  have  an  atlas  of  the  quarto  sixe  accompanied  with  another  volume  of  any 
•iie. 

The  excellences  of  this  book,  in  the  literary  respect,  combined  with  the 
sarpassing  success  which  it  exhibits  in  illastrative  art,  must  give  it  a  wide 
circulation. 

Thb  Fbbbwill  Baptist  Rbgisteb,  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1866.  Containing, 
besides  the  Matter  usually  found  in  Calendars,  Statistics  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tist Denomination.  Dover,  N.  II. :  Printed  by  the  Freewill  Baptist  Printing 
Establishment.    Wm.  Burr,  Printer.     1866. 

This  small  Calendar  is  so  managed  as  to  its  spsce,  as  really  to  contain 
much  more  information  than  many  Calendars  of  far  greater  pretensions ;  but 
for  years  we  have  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  that  a  more  inviting  form  and 
appearance  are  not  given  to  a  work  of  such  importance  to  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  denomination.  Perhaps  the  Conference  now  so  soon  to  be 
held  at  Lewiston,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  will  share  oor  opinion  and  order  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  decline  in  our  numbers  of  more  than  a  thousand  communicants  is  only 
what  we  might  expect  at  the  close  of  a  war  that  has  been  very  onerous  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  many,  an  absence,  alas,  from  which  so  many  have 
not  returned,  even  now  that  war  is  over.  But  their  precious  lives  have  been 
given  up  in  a  noble  cause,  and  if  we  who  survive  are  actuated  with  the  prop- 
er measure  of  their  spirit  of  sacrifice,  a  year  will  not  pass  without  carrying 
oar  number  far  beyond  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  decline 
in  numbers,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  our  denomination,  well 
knows  that  even  during  the  destructive  war  we  have  increased  in  almost  ev- 
ery other  element  of  genuine  prosperity,  and  in  the  things  especially  to  give 
prophecy  of  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in  numbers  also.  The  increasing 
spirit  of  beneficence,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  and 
especially  the  yearning  spirit  of  the  ministers  and  churches  for  such  revivals 
as  blessed  the  labors  of  Randall  and  his  coadjutors,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  many  other  things  that  could  easily  be  named,  serve  to  give  us  as  a 
people  as  much  hope  and  courage  as  we  ever  felt  with  reference  to  prosperity 
in  the  near  future.  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line  no  longer  bars  our  progress 
south,  and  emancipated  millions  are  waiting  for  the  free  gospel  which  we  are 
glad  some  have  learned  to  preach,  who  but  for  our  influence  would  still  have 
been  preaching  another  sort. 
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